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THE    BOOK    OF    PSALMS, 


OR 


THE    PSALTER 


INTRODUCTION.* 


Title.— We  have  unusually  high  authority 
for  the  title  of  this  boolv.  Our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  His  apostle  Peter,  alike  refer  to  it 
as  "  the  Bools  of  Psalms"  (Luke  20  :  43  ;  Acts 
1  :  20).  In  Hebrew,  the  collection  is  entitled 
TllUlim,  praises  :    iti   Greek,    Psalmoi,    songs 

■with  a  mnsical  accompaniment.     D.  F. The 

title  P.saltcr,  a  collective  term  for  the  Book  of 
Psalms,   originated    from   the   Alexandrian   or 

Greek  version.     Lange. As  a  large  number  of 

the  Psalms  are  not  strictly  speaking  hymns,  but 
prayers  for  deliverance  from  trouble  or  poems 
of  an  elegiac  or  didactic  character,  it  has  been 
thought  surprising  that  they  should  be  styled 
collectively  "  Songs  of  Praise."  But  a  more 
suitable  title  could  hardly  be  found  ;  for 
thanksgiving  is  the  very  life  of  tlie  Psalms,  even 
ci  those  in  Avhich  there  breathes  most  the 
language  of  complaint.  "  To  the  glory  of  God" 
might  stand  as  the  inscription  of  each.  The 
narrative  Psalms  praise  whilst  they  record  his 
mighty  deeds;  the  didactic  Psalms  declare  his 
goodness  as  worthy  of  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment ;  the  Psalms  of  sorrow  are  turned  into 
songs  of  joy  in  the  recollection  or  anticipation 
of  his  saving  help.     P. 

Five  Books. — We  have  here  150  lyrical 
poems,  designed  for  use  in  Divine  worship. 
They  vary,  as  do  all  collections  of  hymns,  in 
beauty  and  excellence  ;  but  all  are  Divine 
songs,  composed  by  men  that  were  moved  by 

*  For  a  full  presentation  of  points  pertaining  to  the 
history,  structure,  and  themes  of  the  Psalter,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  volumes  of  Perovvne,  Delitzsch,  Alex- 
ander, Cowles,  Murphy,  Lange,  Thrupp,  Barnes,  Fausset, 
Binnie,  and  Isaac  Taylor.  For  the  average  student  and 
general  reader  the  known  and  needful  points  are  here 
given  concisely,  clearly,  and  in  a  natural  order.    B, 


the  Holy  Ghost.  There  are  really  five  Books 
of  Psalms  gathered  into  one.  Those  live  may 
be  distinguished  as  follows  : — 

First  Book.— Psalms  1-41  ;  ending -with  Dox- 
ology  and  double  Amen. 

Second  Booli. — Psalms  42-73  ;  ending  in  the 
same  way  (with  the  addition  that  "  the  prayers 
of  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended"). 

Third  Book. — Psalms  78-89  ;  ending  in  the 
same  way. 

Fourth  Book.— Psalms  90-106  ;  ending  with 
Doxology,  Amen,  and  Hallelujah. 

Fifth  Book. — Psalms  107-150  ;  ending  with 
many  Hallelujahs. 

There  is  thus  a  Pentateuch  of  the  Psalms,  as 
well  as  a  Pentateuch  of  the  Law.  There  is  also 
something  like  the  same  variation  in  the  use  of 
the  Divine  name,  in  this  later  Pentateuch,  that 
is  found  in  the  earlier.  In  the  1st,  4lh,  and  5th 
Books  of  Psalms,  the  Divine  Being  is  usually 
spoken  of  and  addressed  as  Jehovah  ;  in  the  3d 
and  3d  Books,  commonly  as  Eloliim,  God. 

FoRM.^TioN. — The  Psalter  was  gradually 
formed  durinj  the  limes  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
comprises  some  odes  that  were  evirlently  writ- 
ten after  the  Captivity.  Chronological  order  is 
not  carefully  observed  ;  but,  in  the  main,  the 
oldest  Psalms  .stand  first ;  the  latest,  last.    D.  F. 

Fint  Collection  of  Psalms.  The  internal  evi- 
dence leads  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  original  collection  was  of  smaller  compass, 
and  consisted,  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  of 
tiiose  poems  mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  which 
are  now  classed  in  the  first  book.  These,  I  in- 
cline to  think,  were  first  collected  by  Solomon, 
who  would  naturally  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  transmission  of  his  father's  poetry,  the 
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more  so  as  the  musical  services  of  the  Temple 
were  by  his  direction  conducted  with  the  utmost 
magnificence.  It  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  nil  the  Psalms  of  the  first  booli  were  writ- 
ten by  David  or  his  contemporaries  ;  for  at  a 
later  period  some  might  have  been  added  to  the 
collection  as  first  made  by  Solomon. 

Collection  under  IIe:ekiah.  Tlie  next  collec- 
tion was  probably  not  completed  till  the  time  of 
Hezekiah.  To  "  the  men  of  HezeUiah"  we  owe 
the  preservation  of  many  proverbs  of  Solomon 
not  included  in  the  first  collection  of  his  Proverbs 
25  :  1).  To  them  we  may  in  lilie  manner  be  in- 
debted for  the  discovery  and  preservation  of 
many  of  those  Psalms  attributed  to  David, 
which  we  find  grouped  together  in  the  second 
book.  The  peculiarity  of  this  book  is,  that  it 
consists  first  of  a  group  of  Psalms  attributed  to 
the  sons  of  Korah,  then  of  a  single  Psalm  said 
to  be  by  Asaph,  then  of  another  group  mostly 
bearing  the  name  of  David.  In  the  third  book 
we  meet  with  a  similar  phenomenon.  Here  we 
liave  but  one  Psalm,  the  eighty-si.\th,  which  is 
said  to  be  a  Psalm  of  David,  and  we  have  first 
a  group  of  Psalms  called  Psalms  of  Asaph 
(7S-83),  and  then  a  group  of  Korahite  Psalms, 
forming  a  supplement  to  those  in  the  second 
book,  precisely  as  David's  Psalms  in  the  sec- 
ond book  form  a  supplement  to  those  in  the 
first.  Now  we  are  told,  in  2  Chr.  29  :  30, 
that  Hezekiah,  when  he  kept  that  great  pass- 
ov'er  which  filled  all  Jerusalem  with  joy.  and 
which  seemed  the  beginning  of  a  l)utter  and 
liappier  time,  appointed  the  Levites  to  "  praise 
Jehovah  in  the  words  of  David  and  of  Asaph 
the  seer."  Such  a  fact  harmonizes  cxactl_y  with 
what  we  have  seen  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
second  and  third  books  of  the  Psalms.  Psalms 
of  David  are  contained  in  the  one.  Psalms  of 
Asaph  in  the  other.  And  what  more  likely 
llian  that  the  compiler  (or  compilers)  of  these 
two  books  should  have  appended  the  remark  at 
tiie  end  of  72  :  20.  in  order  to  intimate  that  he 
knew  of  no  more  Psalms  which  could  with  any 
show  of  reason  be  assigned  to  David  ?  The 
fact  that  we  have  but  one  Psalm  going  by  liis 
name  in  the  third  book,  lends  color  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  fierson  who  compiled  that 
hook  wrote  tlie  words  which  now  stand  as  the 
cxjnclusion  of  Psalm  72. 

Collection  under  Ezra  and  NeJwmiah.  No 
further  additions  were  made  to  the  Psalter  till 
the  times  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  it  was 
enriched  by  a  large  numb3r  of  songs  written 
(luring  and  after  the  Exile.  To  this  period  are 
due,  in  the  main,  the  fourth  and  fifth  books. 
With  these  later  Psalms  were  incorporated,  how- 


ever, some  gleanings  from  earlier  limes  ;  some 
precious  relics  of  the  ancient  P.salmody  of  Israi  1 
not  hitherto  classed  in  any  colleelion,  and  pos- 
sibly preserved  some  of  them  only  by  oral  repe- 
tition from  father  to  son.  The  fourth  book 
opens  with  a  Psalm  said  to  be  "a  prayer  of 
Moses,  the  man  of  God."  Then  follows  a  scries 
without  names,  and  in  this  book  two  only,  the 
one  bundled  and  first  and  one  hundred  and 
third,  are  said  to  be  by  David.  In  the  fifth 
book  we  have  fifteen  more  attributed  to  him, 
some  obviously  by  mistake,  others,  as  the  one 
hundred  and  tenth,  beyond  all  doubt  rightly  so 
attributed.  From  all  this  we  conclude,  first, 
that  the  formation  of  the  present  Psalter  was  a 
gradual  work,  and  next,  that  though  several  in- 
dividual Psalms  have  been  dislocated,  so  as  to 
disturb  the  chronological  order,  another  order 
having  bef  n  substituted  for  that  of  sequence  in 
time,  yet  that  in  the  main,  the  oldest  Psalms 
stand  first  ;  the  latest,  last.  The  most  ancient 
sonars,  those  of  David  and  of  David's  time,  are 
chiefly  contained  in  P.salms  1^1.  In  42-89 
mainly  those  of  the  middle  period  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  In  90-inO  by  far  the  majority  are  of  a 
later  date,  composed  during  or  after  the  Baby 
lonish  captivity. 

But  as  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  so  here  the  chronological  order  seems 
to  be  recognized,  only  to  be  crossed  and  broken 
by  another.  The  groups,  as  a  whole,  are  chro- 
nologically disposed,  but  not  fo  the  several 
Psalms.  Here  a  different  ptinciple  of  arrange- 
ment has  been  obserred,  and  one  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  a  merely  external  kind.  Psalms  are 
placed  together,  sometimes  because  the  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  both  is  the  same  ;  sometimes 
because  the  same  word  or  expression  occurs  in 
both  :  thus,  for  instance.  Psalm  51  (David's) 
follows  Psalm  50  (Asaph's),  because  both  dis- 
parage the  .sacrifices  of  slain  beasts,  as  compared 
with  the  personal  sacrifice  of  a  broken  heart  and 
an  obedient  will.  Again,  Psalm  35  follows 
P.salm  34,  because  in  both  mention  is  made  of 
"  the  angel  of  Jehovah."  Psalms  54  and  55  arc 
associated,  because  in  verse  four  of  the  one  we 
have,  "  O  God,  hear  my  prayer  ;"  and  in  verse 
two  of  the  other,  "  Give  ear,  O  God,  to  my 
prayer. ' '  This  principle  being  on  ce  recognized, 
we  may  understand  liow  it  comes  to  pass  that 
later  Psalms  may  be  found  in  the  earlier  books, 
and  earlier  Psalms  in  the  later.     P. 

It  thus  appears  that  this  book  of  Psalms,  as 
we  have  it,  was  a  growth — the  accumulation  of 
religious  odes  composed  during  the  lapse  of 
several  centuries,  and  hence  a  natural  product 
of  the  piety  and  talent,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
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proviiletilial  circumstances  on  the  other,  which 
make  up  tlie  religious  history  of  the  covenant 
people  durlug  those  most  favored  ages  of  their 
national  life.     II.  C. 

Inscriptions. 

In  a  very  large  proportion,  we  find  an  an- 
cient title  or  inscription,  varying  in  length  and 
fulness  ;  sometimes  simply  de.scribing  the  com- 
position, as  a  psalm,  a  song,  a  prayer,  etc.; 
sometimes  stating  the  subject  or  historical  occa- 
sion, either  in  plain  or  enigmatical  expressions  ; 
sometimes  directing  the  performance,  by  indi- 
cating the  accompanying  instrument,  by  speci- 
fying the  appropriate  key  or  mode,  or  by  naming 
the  particular  performer  ;  sometimes  giving  the 
name  of  the  author  ;  these  various  intimations 
occurring  sometimes  singly,  but  frequently  in 
combination.  These  inscriptions  are  found  in 
the  Ilebreiv  text,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  its  his- 
tory, not  as  addenda,  but  as  integral  parts  of 
the  composition  ;  and  such  indications  of  the 
author  and  the  subject,  at  the  commencement 
of  a  composition,  are  familiar  both  to  classical 
and  oriental  usage.  A. These  superscrip- 
tions are  verv  old  ;  for  they  are  found  in  the 
Greek  translation  called  the  Septuagint,  which 
was  begun  as  early  as  285  B.C.  They  were  then 
so  old  that  some  of  them  were  not  understood 
by  the  translators,  and  are  therefore  merely 
represented  in  Greek  letters.  They  must  there- 
fore have  been  at  least  as  old  as  Ezra.  The 
authority  of  these  titles  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. The  aucients  generally  regarded  them 
as  equally  inspired  with  the  text  itself.  Some, 
however,  as  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  century,  began  to  reject 
their  authority.  Among  these  may  be  found 
the  greater  number  of  modern  critics.  But 
Hengstenberg  and  Tholuck,  Delitzsch.Perowne, 
Alexander,  and  Moll  attach  weight  to  them. 
Their  antiquity  and  their  greater  frequency  in 
the  earliest  baoks,  as  Delitzsch  observes,  afford  a 
strong  presumption  that  they  are  not  due  to  a 
Uter  editor.  They  are  mostly  from  a  remote 
date,  if  not  from  the  very  age  of  the  authors.    M. 

These  ancient  superscriptions  have  a  real 

and  unimpeachable  historical  value.  They  give 
the  earliest  accessible  information  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  compositions  to  which  they  are 
attached.  They  come  down  to  us.  along  with 
the  original  text,  from  an  age  that  had  already 
become  antiquity  when  the  Septuagint  ap- 
peared. The  very  musical  notes  that  accom- 
pany them  were  unintelligible  to  the  scholars  of 
the  Maccabaean  times.     E.  C.  B. 

Authorship.     When  we  come  to  examine  the 


Psalms  more  closely,  and  to  compare  their  con- 
tents with  their  reputed  authorship,  we  find 
ourselves  compelled  very  often  to  reject  the  lat- 
ter. Facts  prove  convincingly  that  all  thein- 
scriptions  are  not  trustworthy,  and  conse- 
quently that  they  must  be  tested  by  a  careful 
examination  of  the  style  and  contents  of  the 
Psalms  to  which  they  are  severally  prefixed.     P. 

Great    uhcertainty    must    necessarily  rest 

upon  the  authorship  of  the  Psalms.  Internal 
evidence,  whether  of  thought  or  style  or 
language,  is  a  precarious  guide.  As  a  whole 
they  suffer  less  from  this  uncertainty  than  might 
be  expected.  Their  interest  is  human  and  uni- 
versal. They  appeal  to  the  experience  of  all 
ages.     A.  F.  K. 

It  is  of  less  consequence  to  determine  pre- 
cisely by  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  delivered 
these  oracles,  since  we  have  indubitable  evi- 
dence of  the  sacred  character  of  the  whole 
book  ;  for  it  is  collectively  cited  in  Scripture 
(generally  by  the  name  of  David),  and  is  pro- 
phetical in  almost  every  part  ;  and  several  of  the 
persons  who  are  supposed  to  have  contributed 
to  the  composition  of  the  book  arc  expressly 
represented  as  prophets  in  Scripture.       Gray. 

Whatever  differences  of  historical  relation 

appear  in  different  parts  of  the  Psalter,  the 
whole  constitutes,  plainly,  a  realm  by  itself,  in 
the  imperial  compass  of  the  Scripture  ;  as  much 
so  as  does  the  eatlier  Pentateuch,  whose  division 
into  five  books,  the  somewhat  similar  traditional 
division  of  the  Psalter  into  five  associated  parts 
has  often  been  said  to  resemble.  The  wliole 
collection  of  petitions  and  praises  grew  out  of 
the  unique  career  of  the  People  of  God,  from 
the  day  of  Moses,  the  Servant  of  God,  down 
toward  if  not  to  the  day  of  the  Maccabees.  It 
is  equally  available,  in  all  its  extent,  to  tho.se 
who  would  use  it  for  present  ministration  to 
spiritual  feeling.  And  it  is  obviously  wholly 
unimportant  whether  two  Psalms  were  com- 
posed or  not  by  the  same  writer,  were  composed 
or  not  at  about  the  same  time  ;  whether  they 
sprang  out  of  one  set  of  circumstances,  or  out 
of  two,  resembling  each  other,  though  separated 
by  years.     R.  S.  8. 

Vaii'etics  of  Composition.  Six  varieties  of 
poetical  compositions  are  mentioned.  These  are 
the  Shir,  the Mizmm\  the  Masehil,  the  Michtam, 
the  Sh/ggaion,  and  the  Teldllah.  The  word 
Shir  is  best  rendered  "  song,"  a-)  in  our  version. 
It  indicates  simply  a  lyrical  composition  in  gen- 
eral, and  is  not  unfrcquently  joined  cither  with 
certain  notices  (historical  and  liturgical;,  or  with 
someother  poetical  designation  intended  to  define 
more  accurately  the  character  of  the  poetry. 
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There  are  altogether  thirty-one  of  these  compo- 
silioDs,  seventeen  of  which  are  simply  shir,  the 
other  fourteen  are  shiv  combined  witli  some 
other  title.  The  term  Mizmor,  rendered 
"  psalm"  in  our  version,  occurs  in  the  super- 
scription of  not  less  than  fifly-nine  Psalms, 
being  the  designation  most  frequently  used. 
Twelve  times  it  occurs  combined  with  sliir, 
■when  our  version  translates  "  psalra  or  song,"  or 
else  "  song  or  psalm."  The  term  mizmor  means 
a  poem  or  song  intended  to  be  accompanied  by 
music.  The  designation  Maschil  occurs  at  the 
head  of  thirteen  P.salms.  The  derivation  of  the 
word  seems  to  point  to  wisdom  and  instruction, 
hence  to  the  maschil  as  the  didactic  hymn. 
Such  is  really  the  meaning  of  tlie  term.  All  the 
psalms  which  are  so  designated  present  a  re 
marliable  unity  of  tliought  and  purpose.  They 
are  all  didactic.  Six  Psalms  bear  the  super- 
scription of  Michtam.  in  the  margin  of  the 
Authorized  Version  "Golden  Psalm."  The 
derivation  of  the  word  (whether  from  the 
verb  "  to  grave"  or  "  to  hide")  seems  to  point 
to  personal  experience  of  a  deep  kind,  of 
which  the  miehtam  is  the  record.  This  entirely 
agrees  with  the  contents  of  these  Psalms, 
especial!)'  of  Psalms  66-TO,  which  refer  to  im- 
minent dangers  from  which  the  Psalmist  ob- 
'tained  deliverance.  All  the  michtams  are  of 
Davidic  authorship.     A.  E. 

Minor  Notations.  1.  "To  tlie  chief  musician. " 
The  public  use  of  a  Psalm  is  indicated  by  the 
phrase  "to  the  precentor"  or  master  of  song. 
This  phrase  occurs  fifty-five  times  in  the  titles 
of  the  Psalms,  and  once  in  Ilab.   3:18.     M. 

In  three  Psalms  the  name  of  Jeduthun  (or 

Ethan)  is  added,  who  we  know  was  one  of 
David's  three  famous  choir-masters.  3.  "  For 
teaching,"  Psalm  60.  This  may  perhaps  inti- 
mate that  the  Psalm  was  intended  to  be  taught 
publicly  by  the  Levitcs  to  the  people,  but  it 
may  also  mean  that  it  was  to  be  taught  to  the 
Levites  themselves.  3.  "To  bring  to  remem- 
brance," Psalms  38  and  70.  Jul  Clir.  16  ;  4,  it  is 
joined  witli,  "to  give  thanks  and  toprai.se," 
as  a  part  of  the  special  duties  of  the  Levites 
who  were  set  by  Diivid  before  the  ark,  and 
there  it  would  seem  to  mean  "  to  call  to  mem- 
ory," so  as  to  praise  and  celebrate  the  goodness 
of  Jehovah.  4.  "For  thanksgiving,"  Psalm 
100,  Delitzsch  explains  as  a  direction  that  the 
Psalm  should  be  sung  when  the  thank-offering 
was  offered  ;  EwaUl,  that  it  should  be  sung 
as  a  thanksgiving.     P. 

Inspired  Ouiqin  op  the  Psalms. 
The  Mosaic  system,  while  it  was  defensive 


against  the  surrounding  iniquity,  was  also 
something  more  and  something  higher.  That 
system,  both  institutional  and  doctrinal,  fenced 
in,  as  it  were,  a  clear  space,  a  free  and  secure 
domain,  for  the  fuller  development  of  a  re- 
ligion, inward  and  personal,  devotional  and 
.spiritual,  the  materials  for  which  it  could 
hardly  have  supplied  by  presenting,  as  it  did, 
God  as  ruler  and  judge,  and  man  as  a  servant 
who  continually  cither  sinned,  or  was  on  the 
brink  of  falling  into  sin.  In  the  inner 
sanctuary,  thus  provided  for  the  most  capable 
human  souls,  was  reared  the  strong  spiritual 
life  which  appears  to  have  developed  itself  pre- 
eminently in  the  depth,  richness,  tenderness,  and 
comprehensiveness  of  the  Psalms.  To  the  work 
Ihey  have  here  accomplished  there  is  no  parallel 
upon  earth.  For  the  present  I  put  aside  all  de- 
tails, and  am  content  to  stand  upon  this  fact — 
that  a  compilation,  ivhich  began  (at  the  latest) 
with  a  shepherd  of  Palestine,  three  thousand 
years  ago,  has  been  the  prime  and  paramount 
book  of  devotion  from  that  day  to  this  ;  first 
for  the  Hebrew  race,  both  in  its  isolation  and 
after  it  was  Irought  by  the  translation  of  its 
sacred  books  into  relations  with  the  Gentile 
world  ;  and  then  for  all  the  Christian  races,  in 
all  their  diversities  of  character  and  circum- 
stance. Further,  that  there  is  now,  if  possible, 
less  chance  than  ever  of  the  displacement  of 
these  marvellous  compositions  from  their 
supremacy  in  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church.  And  beyond  doubt  it  may  be  also 
said  that  their  function  has  not  been  one  of 
ritual  pomp  and  outward  power  alone.  They 
have  dwelt  in  the  Christian  heart,  and  at  the 
very  centre  of  that  lieait  ;  and  wherever  the 
pursuits  of  the  inner  life  have  been  most  largely 
conceived  and  cultivated,  there,  and  in  the  same 
proportion,  the  Psalms  have  towered  over  every 
other  vehicle  of  general  devotion.  We  have  a 
conspicuous  illustration  of  their  office  in  the 
fact  that  of  two  hundred  and  forty-three  cita- 
tions from  the  Old  Testament  found  in  the 
pages  of  the  New,  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  are  from  the  single  Book  of  Psalms, 
and  that  a  similar  proportion  holds  with  most  of 
the  early  Fathers.  The  result  of  a  careful  ex- 
amination made  by  Bishop  Alexander  is  that 
reference  is  made  to  the  Psalms,  either  by  quo- 
tation or  otherwise,  in  no  fewer  than  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty -six  passages  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 

We  have  thus  before  us  the  fact  that  the 
Psalms,  composed  for  the  devotions  of  the  He- 
brews from  two  to  three  thousand  years  ago, 
constitute  down  to  the  present  day  for  Chris- 
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tians  the  best  and  highest  book  of  devotion.  A 
noteworthy  fact  even  on  the  surface  of  it  ;  more 
noteworthy  still  when  we  go  below  the  surface 
into  the  meaning.  The  Hebrews  were  Semitic, 
Christendom  is  Aryan  ;  the  Hebrews  were  local, 
Christendom  is  world-wide  ;  the  Hebrews  were 
often  tributary,  and  tinally  lost  their  liberties 
and  place  ;  Christianity  has  risen  over  every 
obstacle,  and  has  long  been  the  dominating 
power  of  the  world.  The  Hebrews  had  no  lit- 
erature outside  their  religion,  nor  any  fine  art  ; 
Christendom  has  app'-oprialed,  and  even  rivalled, 
both  the  literature  and  the  art  of  the  greatest 
among  the  ancients.  This  strange  book  of  He- 
brew devotion  had  no  attractions  outside  He- 
brewism except  for  Christians  ;  and  Christians 
have  found  nothing  to  gather,  in  the  same  kind, 
from  any  of  the  other  religions  in  the  world. 
The  stamp  of  continuity  and  identity  has  been 
set  upon  one,  and  one  only,  historic  series  ;  one, 
and  one  only,  thread  runs  down  through  the 
whole  succession  of  the  ages  ;  and,  among  many 
■witnesses  to  this  continuity,  the  Psalms  are 
probably  among  the  most  conspicuous.  This 
stamp  purports  to  be,  and  to  have  been  all 
along,  divine,  and  the  unparalleled  evidence  of 
results  all  sroes  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  forgery. 
The  wonderful  phenomenon  thus  presented  to 
us  can  hardly  be  said  to  admit  of  enhancement : 
and  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  enhanced  when  we  bear 
in  mind  that  the  long  period  of  this  perpetual 
youth,  exhibited  by  the  Psalms,  has  been 
broken  by  the  promulgation  of  a  new  religion, 
together  with  all  the  changes  of  fact  and  devel- 
opments of  principle  which  transformed  the 
heathen  world. 

Moreover,  we  should  remember  that  the 
shapings  of  all  language  merely  human  are  es- 
sentially short-lived,  and  forms  of  speech  suc- 
ceed one  another  as  wave  follows  upon  wave. 
But  herein  seems  probably'  to  lie  one  of  the  ways 
in  which  the  Divine  revelation  asserts  itself.  It 
seams  to  have  the  facultj' of  giving  to  things 
mutable  the  privilege  and  the  power  of  the 
immutable,  and  to  endow  fashions  of  speech, 
when  they  belong  to  the  heart's  core  of  human 
nature,  with  a  charter  that  is  to  endure  through- 
out all  time.  I  submit,  then,  that  the  fact  of  so 
wonderful  a  power  as  was  thus  exercised  by  the 
Psalms,  in  such  diversities  of  time,  race,  and 
circumstances,  is  not  only  without  parallel,  but 
is  removed  by  such  a  breadth  of  space  from  all 
other  facts  of  human  experience  in  the  same 
province,  as  to  constitute  in  itself  a  strong  pre- 
sumption that  the  cause  also  is  one  lying  be- 
yond the  range  of  ordinary  human  action,  and 
may  most  reasonably  be  set  down  as  consisting 


in  that  speciality  of  Divine  suggestion  and  guid- 
ance which  we  term  revelation.  W.  E.  Glad- 
stone. 

David  the  Originator  op  Psalmody. 

The  Mosaic  system  reached  its  culminating 
point  and  full  development  in  the  reign  of 
David,  when  ,the  land  of  promise  was  in  full 
possession,  the  provisions  of  the  law  for  the  lirst 
time  fully  carried  out,  and  a  permanent  sanc- 
tuary secured  and,  we  may  even  say,  prospec- 
tively erected.  The  chain  of  Messianic  promises, 
which  for  ages  had  been  broken,  or  concealed 
beneath  the  prophetic  ritual,  was  now  renewed 
by  the  addition  of  a  new  link,  in  the  great  Mes- 
sianic promise  made  to  David  (2  Sam.  7)  of  per- 
petual succession  iu  his  family.  As  the  head  of 
this  royal  race  from  which  the  Messiah  was  to 
spring,  and  as  the  great  theocratical  model  of 
succeeding  ages,  who  is  mentioned  more  fre- 
quently in  prophecy  and  gospel  than  all  his  nat- 
ural descendants  put  together,  he  was  inspired 
to  originate  a  new  kind  of  sacred  composition, 
that  of  Psalmody,  or  rather  to  educe  from  the 
germ  which  Moses  had  planted  an  abundant 
harvest  of  religious  poetry,  not  for  his  own 
private  use,  but  for  that  of  the  Church,  in  the 
new  form  of  public  service  which  he  added  by 
divine  command  to  the  Mosaic  ritual.  As  an 
inspired  psalmist,  as  the  founder  and  director 
of  the  temple- music,  and  as  a  model  and  ex- 
emplar to  those  after  him,  David's  position  is 
unique  in  sacred  history.  As  his  military 
prowess  had  be2n  necessary  to  complete  the 
conquest  of  thehmd,  so  his  poetical  and  musical 
genius  was  necessary  to  secure  his  influence  upon 
the  church  forever.  The  result  is,  that  no  part 
of  the  Bible  has  been  so  long,  so  constantly,  and 
so  extensively  familiar,  both  to  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, as  the  Psalms  of  D.wid.  This  is  en- 
tirely correct,  as  all  the  other  writers  of  the 
Psalms,  excepting  Moses,  merely  carry  out  and 
vary  what  had  been  already  done  by  David  ; 
and  as  if  to  guard  the  system  from  deterioration, 
the  further  we  proceed  the  more  direct  and  ob- 
vious is  this  dependence  upon  David,  as  "  the  ■ 
man  raised  up  on  high,  the  anointed  of  the  God 
of  Jacob,  and  the  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel  "  (3 
Sam.  23  :  1),  the  master  and  the  model  of  all 
other  psalmists,  from  the  days  of  Solomon  to 
those  of  Ezra.     J.  A.  A. 

The  great  era  of  lyric  poetry  begins  with 
David.  Born  with  the  genius  of  a  poet,  and 
skilled  in  music,  he  had  already  practised  his 
art  whilst  he  kept  his  father's  sheep  on  the  hills 
of  Bethlehem.  It  is  probable  that  he  had  added 
careful  study  to  his  natural  gifts,  for  we  find 
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him  closely  associated  Trith  SaTuuel  and  his 
schools  of  prophets — men  who,  like  himself, 
were  both  poets  and  musicians.  The  art  which 
lie  had  tlius  acquired,  and  thus  carefully 
studied,  was  his  solace  through  life.  His  harp 
was  the  companion  of  hia  flight  from  Saul  and 
of  his  flight  from  Absalom.  It  was  heard  in 
the  caves  of  Engedi,  on  the  broad  uplands  of 
Mahanaim,  on  the  throne  cf  Israel.  We  have 
songs  of  his  which  date  from  all  periods  of  his 
life — from  the  days  of  his  shepherd  youth  to  his 
old  age,  and  within  a  short  time  of  his  death. 
Both  his  life  and  his  character  are  reflected  in 
his  poetry.  That  life,  so  full  of  singular  vicis- 
situdes, might  of  itself  have  formed  the  subject 
of  an  epic,  and  in  any  other  nation  but  that  of 
the  Hebrews  would  certainly  have  been  made 
the  ground  work  of  a  poem.  It  is  a  life  teeming 
with  romantic  incidents  and  those  sudden  turns 
of  fortune  which  poets  love  to  describe.  The 
latter  portion  of  his  history,  that  which  begins 
with  his  great  crimes,  and  which  traces,  step  by 
step,  their  fearful  but  inevitable  cha-stisemeut, 
is  itself  a  tragedy — a  tragedy,  in  terror  and 
pathos,  equal  to  any  which  the  great  poets  of 
the  Grecian  drama  have  left  us,  and,  in  point 
of  human  interest  as  well  as  divine  instruction, 
incomparably  beyond  them.     P. 

It  ha?  often  been  asserted  that  the  David  of 
the  Psalms  is  an  entirely  different  character  from 
the  David  of  history.  But  the  difference  is 
often  exaggerated.  Not  a  few  of  the  Psalms 
illustrate  and  are  illustrated  by  the  history  of 
David's  life.  In  that  history,  fragmentary  and 
incomplete  as  it  necessarily  is,  are  to  be  found 
abundant  traces  of  the  religious  side  of  his  char- 
acter ;  of  the  confidence  which  in  the  midst  of 
danger  and  difficulty  threw  itself  unperplexed 
upon  God  ;  of  the  patience  which  could  await 
God's  time  instead  of  rushing  to  revenge  ;  of 
the  simple  faith  which  ascribed  all  success  and 
advancement  to  God  ;  of  the  hope  which  looked 
trustingly  forwai'd  into  the  unknown  future,  in 
calm  assurance  that  G  )d  would  fulfil  his  prom- 
ises ;  last,  hut  not  loast,  of  the  penitence  which 
humbled  itself  in  unfeigned  sorrow  for  sin. 
A.  F.  K. 

His  Psalms  are  the  fruit  not  only  of  his  per- 
sonality, which  was  richly  endowed  and  sus- 
tained by  tlie  Spirit  of  God  (2  Sam.  23  ;  2),  but 
also  of  his  peculiar  experiences,  and  of  those  of 
Ids  people  that  were  interwoven  with  his.  From 
the  time  of  his  anointing,  David's  path  led 
through  suffering  to  glory  ;  song,  however,  as 
an  Indian  proverb  says,  has  sprung  from  suffer- 
ing. His  life  was  rich  in  vicissitudes,  which 
must  have  tuned  him,  now  to  elegiac  plaints, 


now  to  hymnic  strains  of  praise  ;  the  founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  promise,  he  was  at  the  same 
time  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  Christ  ;  his 
typically  moulded  life  could  not  otherwise  utter 
itself  than  in  words  that  were  typical  or  even 
consciously  prophetic.     D. 

His  harp  was  full-stringed,  and  every  angel 
of  joy  and  of  sorrow  swept  over  the  chords  as 
he  passed.  For  the  hearts  of  a  hundred  men 
strove  and  struggled  together  within  the  nar- 
row continent  of  his  single  heart  ;  and  will  the 
scornful  men  have  no  sympathy  for  one  so  con- 
ditioned, but  scorn  him  because  he  ruled  not 
with  constant  quietness  the  unruly  hosl  of  divers 
natures  which  dwelt  within  his  single  soul? 
With  the  defence  of  his  backslidings,  which  he 
hath  himself  more  keenly  scrutinized  and  more 
bitterly  lamented  than  any  of  his  censors,  we  do 
not  charge  ourselves,  because  they  were,  in  a 
manner,  necessary,  that  he  might  be  the  full- 
orbed  man  which  was  needed  to  utter  every 
form  of  spiritual  feeling.  The  Lord  did  not  in- 
tend that  His  Church  should  be  without  a  rule 
for  uttering  its  gladness  and  its  glory,  its  lamen- 
tation and  its  grief  ;  and  to  bring  such  a  rule 
and  institute  into  being.  He  raised  up  His  ser- 
vant David,  as  formerly  He  raised  up  Moses,  to 
give  to  the  Church  an  institute  of  Law  ;  and  to 
that  end  He  led  him  the  round  of  all  human 
conditions,  that  ho  might  catch  the  spirit  proper 
to  every  one,  and  utter  it  according  to  truth. 
He  allowed  him  not  to  curtail  his  being  bv  tread- 
ing the  round  of  one  function  ;  but  by  every 
variety  of  function  He  cultivated  his  whole 
being,  and  filled  his  soul  with  wisdom  and  feel- 
ing. He  found  him  objects  for  every  atfection, 
that  the  affection  might  not  slumber  and  die. 
He  brought  him  up  in  the  sheep-pastures,  that 
the  groundwork  of  his  cliaracter  might  be  laid 
among  the  simple  and  universal  forms  of  feel- 
ing. He  took  him  to  the  camp  and  made  him  a 
conqueror,  that  he  might  be  filled  with  noble- 
ness of  soul  and  ideas  of  glory.  He  placed  him 
in  the  palace,  that  he  might  be  filled  with  ideas 
of  majesty  and  sovereign  might.  He  carried 
him  to  the  wilderness,  and  placed  him  in  soli- 
tudes, that  his  soul  might  dwell  alone  in  the 
sublime  conceptions  of  God  and  His  mighty 
works  ;  and  lie  kept  him  there  for  long  years, 
with  only  one  step  between  him  and  death,  that 
he  might  be  well  schooled  to  trust  and  depend 
upon  the  providence  of  God.     Ininff. 

Sacred  song  had  been  cultivated  in  Israel  from 
the  earliest  times  :  but  it  was  not  till  after  it  had 
been  elevated  by  David  into  an  essential  element 
of  worship,  and  the  people  had  received  from 
him  and  other  poets  of  his  times  a  copious  sup- 
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ply  of  sacred  songs,  that  they  could  learn  how 
to  briug  before  God  iu  music  and  song  the  joy 
and  grief,  the  hope  and  fear,  the  prayer  and 
praise  that  moved  their  inmost  heart.  It  is  im- 
possible to  rate  too  higlily  the  treasure  that 
Israel  possessed  iu  the  Psalms,  that  copy-book 
of  the  saints,  as  Luther  called  them  ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  it  was  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
Psalms  that  the  word  of  God  dwelt  in  the  homes 
of  Israel,  and  that  the  linowledge  of  the  sacred 
history  was  kept  up  among  the  people.     O. 


It  was  not  without  a  wise  forecast  of  the 
world's  necessities,  and  an  insight  into  human 
nature  all  around,  that  God  ordained  that  the 
Bible,  which  should  contain  our  best  models  of 
sanctified  culture,  should  be  constructed  iu  the 
East,  and  by  the  inspiration  of  minds  of  an  East- 
ern stock  and  discipline  ;  whose  emotive  nature 
could  be  broken  up  like  the  fountains  of  a  great 
deep.  Our  unimpassioned,  taciturn,  and  often 
cloudy  temperament  in  religion  needs  an  infu- 
sion of  the  Oriental  life-blood  i:ito  the  stock  of 
our  Christian  experience  10  render  the  Psalms  of 
David  a  natural  expression  of  our  devotions. 
We  need  a  culture  of  sensibility  which  sliall  de- 
mand these  Psalms  as  a  medium  of  utterance. 
We  need  habits  of  feeling,  disciplined  indeed, 
not  effervescent,  not  mystic,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  crushed,  not  fearful  of  outflow,  not 
bereaved  of  speech.  We  need  a  sensitiveness  to 
the  objects  of  our  faiih,  which  shall  create  de- 
sire for  the  objects  of  prayer,  not  passionate,  not 
devoid  of  self-possession,  but  fluent  and  self- for- 
getful in  its  earnestness,  so  that  it  shall  have 
more  of  the  grace  of  a  child  in  its  outgoings. 
A.  Phelps. 

Themes,  or  Subject-matteu,  op  the  Psalms. 

In  the  long  and  dreary  night,  one  race  alone 
— and  one  by  no  means  the  most  distinguished 
for  art,  learning,  and  refinement— upheld  tlic 
torch  of  a  spiritual  faith  aud  a  belief  in  the  one 
true  God.  The  Hebrew  theology  appears  in 
those  remote  ages,  amid  the  otherwise  universal 
prevalence  of  the  grossest  idolatry,  as  a  miracu- 
lo>i3  light  "  streaking  the  darkness  radiantly." 
I  do  not  need  here  to  insist  upon  anything  in 
tlic  literature  or  the  history  of  this  wonderful 
people  which  has  been  called  into  doubt  by  the 
subtle  questionings  of  modern  scepticism.  I 
will  take  only  the  Psalms,  which,  as  products 
of  the  Hebrew  mind  of  a  very  high  antiquity, 
no  scholar  has  ever  thought  of  qncstionini;. 
Many  of  them  are  undoubtedly  as  old  as  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  some  are  probably  much 
older.     Contrast  their  pure  and  sublime  mono- 


theism with  the  thcogonyof  Homer  and  Ilcsiod, 
and  with  the  popular  gods  of  Eg)  pt  and  India  ; 
and  account  for  it,  if  you  can,  cousistt-ntly  with 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  witli  the  his- 
tory of  human  progress  in  civilization,  philoso- 
phy, and  religion,  witliout  the  aid  of  immediate 
inspiration  or  an  antecedent  revelation.  F. 
Bowen.  , 

What  sources  of  religious  instruction  and  of 
quickening  impulse  were  accessible  to  these 
writers  ?  Comprehensively,  they  had  two 
sources  :  (1)  They  saw  God  in  creation  and  in 
nature.  As  we  may,  so  might  they  look  abroad 
of  a  starry  night,  and  "  consider  the  heavens 
the  work  of  divine  fingers"  (Psalm  8)  ;  they 
could  listen  and  hear  the  heavens  "  telling  the 
glory  of  God"  (Psalm  19).  Or  they  conld  look 
forth  upon  the  fresh  face  of  the  eaith  and  see 
the  valleys  covered  with  corn,  the  pastures  with 
flocks,  and  the  hills  girding  on  joy  (Psalm  65). 
C. The  various  tribes  could  I'ind  their  sever- 
al occupations  of  shepherds,  of  warriors,  of 
traffickers,  according  as  thej'  were  settled  on  the 
margin  of  the  desert,  in  the  mountain  fa.stnesses, 
or  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
sacred  poetry,  which  was  to  be  the  delight  and 
support  of  the  human  soul  in  all  regions  of  the 
world,  embraced  within  its  range  Ihe  natural 

features  of  almost  every  country'.     Stanley. 

But  (2)  more  and  better  than  this,  ihe  lon'j  ages 
of  God' s  covenant  people  hada  hidory.  God  had 
come  down  and  talked  with  men  of  faith,  and 
had  condescended  to  enter  into  ovcnant  with 
them.  He  had  given  them  his  name  "  Jthorah," 
the  faithful  God,  the  maker  and  fulfiller  of 
promise.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  constantly 
the  authors  of  these  sacred  songs  fall  back  upon 
the  revelations  of  God  in  history  ;  how  naturally 
their  thoughts  recur  to  the  promise  of  Canaan 
to  the  patriarchs,  to  the  wonders  wrought  in 
fulfilment  thereof  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red  Sea,  in 
the  desert,  and  in  the  conquest  of  Canaan  ;  how 
constantly  their  faith  seeks  and  tin  Is  support  in 
those  marvellous  "  works"  of  the  right  hand  of 
the  Lord.  At  these  fountains  of  truth  they 
drank  all  along  the  otherwise  unwatered  desert 
of  their  earthly  pilgrimage.  These  wonderful 
facts  were  good  material  to  work  into  poetry 
and  song  as  well  as  into  the  warn  and  woof  of 
the  religious  life  ;  and  hence  we  shall  not  be 
surprised  to  find  allusions  made  often,  yet  not 
too  often — allusions  simple  yet  always  impres- 
sive, and  sometimes  sublime — to  those  wonder- 
ful works  of  their  own  ever-faithful  Jehovah. 
H.  C. 

While  the  Psalms  refer  largely  to  nature  as 
God's  work,  to  the  law  of  Moses  aud  Israel's  early 
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history,  their  great  theme  is  man  himself,  the 
subject  of  God.  The  Psalmist  naturally  divides 
man  into  the  man  or  the  people  of  God,  and  the 
■wicked  or  the  nations  that  know  not  the  true 
God,  but  make  to  themselves,  in  their  fully,  gods 
many  and  lords  many.  He  himself  is  in  com- 
munion with  God,  being  one  of  the  holy  men  of 
God,  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  to  compose  the 
Songs  of  Zion.  He  speaks  at  one  time  of  the 
private  individual,  at  another  of  the  public  offi- 
cial. He  sings  of  personal  experience  in  strains 
now  plaintive,  now  joyful,  now  telling  of  holi- 
ness and  sin  and  all  that  is  involved  in  the 
sublime  principles  of  our  moral  being,  now 
dwelling  on  pleasure  and  pain  and  all  that  is 
implied  in  the  varied  emotions  of  our  susceptible 
nature,  and  now  acknowledging,  with  mingled 
feelings  of  gratulalion  and  solemnity,  the  bear- 
ing which  the  former  have  upon  tlie  latter.  He 
celebrates  the  high  place  and  privilege  of  the 
people  of  God,  and  signalizes  the  righteous  man 
as  the  constituent  unit  of  t lie  peculiar  people, 
the  holy  nation,  the  Church  of  God.  He  sets 
his  brand  upon  oppression  and  wrong,  and 
pleads  the  cause  of  the  widow  and  the  father- 
less. He  touches  not  uufrequently  on  the 
wicked,  whether  an  individual  whom  he  has 
occasion  to  single  out  for  special  denunciation, 
or  the  nations  that  have  forgotten  God,  or  tho.se 
who  are  of  Israel  and  yet  ate  not  Israel,  but 
double  traitors  to  the  God  who  redeemed 
them.     M. 

The  ideal  man,  considered  apart  from  the 
realization  in  Christ,  as  portrayed  by  the 
Psalmists,  has  these  characteristics  :  unshaken 
trust  in  God,  entire  devotion  to  His  service,  sub- 
mission to  His  will,  reliance  on  His  love  met  by 
a  corresponding  affection,  a  more  than  filial 
tenderness  ;  a  longing  for  His  presence  in  the 
sanctuary,  and  for  fruition  of  that  presence  in 
heaven  ;  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
righteousness  of  all  His  dispensations  ;  a  confi- 
dent, nay  certain,  anticipation  of  a  full  manifes- 
tation of  His  righteousness.  Faith,  hope,  and 
love  a.ssume  thus  their  true  relative  position  in 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  man.  On  the 
other  side  we  find  single-heartedness,  transpar- 
ent truthfulness,  utter  absence  of  guile,  purity 
of  heart  as  the  centre  and  mainspring  of  moral 
life  ;  justice,  fortitude,  self-control,  rectitude  in 
dealings  between  man  and  man  ;  generosity, 
sympathy  with  all  forms  of  suffering,  warm  and 
tender  toward  friends,  but  ever  prompt  and 
earnest  toward  all  men,  even  opponents ; 
loyalty  of  subjects  to  their  king,  unselfish  self- 
sacrificing  love  of  princes  to  their  people.  Here 
too,  not  for  the  first  lime,  but  in  a  higher  de- 


gree than  ever,  and  with  a  singular  nearness  to 
the  Christian  ideal,  we  remark  the  grace  of 
humility  ;  the  sense  of  poverty  and  need  ;  the 
first  distinct  intimation  that  a  broken  heart  and 
contrite  spirit  are  acceptable  sacrifices  to  God, 
and  that  the  meek  and  lowly  are  especial  ob- 
jects of  His  favor  and  grace.  Nor  is  there  any 
book  in  ancient  .literature,  profane  or  sacred, 
which  shows  so  wide  and  perfect  a  sympathy 
with  man  in  his  weakness,  and  in  his  strength, 
in  his  joy,  and  in  his  suflVrings.  Deep  humility 
and  oneness  of  minel  with  the  poor  are  traits,  of 
which  scarcely  a  shadow  is  founel  in  the  lyrical 
poetry  of  those  Gentile  rations,  which  attained 
the  highest  elegree  of  culture  ;  as  expressed  in 
this  book  they  present  a  direct  contrast  to  the 
characteristics  of  Hellenic  genius.  The  Psalm- 
ists one  and  all,  but  none  so  perfectly  as  David, 
to  whom  the  book  owes  its  traditional  title, 
while  opening  their  own  heart  with  all  its 
depths  of  agony  and  earnestness  of  aspiration, 
give  full  expression  to  the  yearnings  of  man- 
kind. We  find,  however,  throughout  a  com- 
bination of  feelings  elsewhere  unknown,  or  im- 
perfectly developed  ;  a  deep  sense  of  inherent 
sin  and  unworthiness,  together  with  a  conscious- 
ness of  integrity  in  purpose  and  intent  ;  a  full 
recognition  of  a  standard  of  morals  and  holi- 
ness, so  perfect  as  to  involve  the  condemnation 
of  the  sinner,  yet  withal  a  loving  trust  in  the 
mercy  and  grace  of  the  lawgiver  and  judge  ;  in 
short,  a  true  preparation  for  the  special  work  of 
Christ.     Cook. 

Not  any  of  these  objects,  however,  is  clearer 
to  his  perception  than  the  great  Being  to  whom 
he  refers  all — nature,  scripture,  and  humanity. 
In  Him,  according  to  the  Psalmist,  we  live  and 
move  and  have  our  being  ;  of  Him  and  through 
Him  and  to  Him  are  all  things.  Whenever  he 
speaks  of  anything,  he  speaks  of  it  as  originat- 
ing from  Him,  elepcndent  on  Ilim,  and  subsist- 
ing for  Him.  Anel  what  gives  any  importance 
or  significance  to  man  and  the  sphe're  of  earthly 
things,  of  which  he  is,  without  his  own  option, 
the  centre  and  end,  is  simply  his  essential  rela- 
tion and  accountability  to  the  One  Great  Eternal 

Spirit.     M. Manifold  as  are  the  Psalms,  they 

all  speak  to  one  Person— God.  All  meet  in  Him 
as  the  one  centre  toward  which  they  are  di- 
rected. In  their  various  utterances  to  God  there 
is  the  same  spirit  ;  the  same  principle  seems  to 
dictate  each.  They  all  speak  the  language  of 
faith  in  God.  And  you  will  find  this  faith  in 
God  unfolding  itself  into  :  Faith  in  God  as  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world  ;  as  the  liv- 
ing King  and  Ruler  of  men  ;  as  the  righteous 
Judge  ;   as   having  compassion  upon  all  who 
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suffer  ;  as  One  who  will  not  reject  the  penitent. 
Li.  Forbes. 


The  attentive  student  of  Scripture  observes 
that  there  is  a  RrowtU  in  Revelation  Iceepiug 
psce  wilU  the  growth  of  the  human  race.  The 
roots  and  stems  of  all  revealed  truth  are  in  the 
Pentateuch  ;  they  bud  and  briluch  out  and  blos- 
som in  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament  ;  and  they 
bear  their  full  fruit  iu  the  New.  This  property 
belonp;s  (o  the  Psalms  as  well  as  the  otber  parts 

of    Scripture.       M. Not    only    redemption 

itself  but  also  the  revelation  and  the  knowledge 
of  it  have  had  a  progressive  history,  which 
reaches  on  from  Paradise  down  through  time 
into  eternity.  Redemption  realizes  itself  in  a 
.system  of  facts,  in  which  God's  loving  purpose 
to  redeem  sinful  humanity  is  unfolded  ;  and  the 
revelation  of  redemption  anticipates  this  grad- 
ual realizalion,  in  order  at  once  to  guarantee 
its  Divine  authorship,  and  to  render  its  compre- 
hension possible.  In  the  Psalms  thi  re  is  pre- 
sented to  us  mare  than  half  a  millennium  of 
this  progressive  realization,  disclosure,  and  ap- 
prehension of  redemption.  And  when  we  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  one  Psalm  is  dated 
from  the  time  of  Moses,  and  that  the  retrospec- 
tive glances  of  the  historical  Psalms  go  back 
even  to  the  age  of  the  patriarchs,  we  may  say 
that  there  is  scarcely  an  occurrence  that  con- 
stituted an  epoch  in  connection  with  the  history 
of  redemption,  from  (he  election  of  Abraham 
down  to  the  new  position  assisncd  in  the  world 
to  the  post-e.xilic  nation,  which  does  not  some- 
how or  other  find  its  expression  in  the  Psalter. 
Nor  is  it  merely  facts  external  to  it  that  re  echo 
in  its  lyrics  ;  but  seeing  that  David,  uest  to 
Abraham  undoubtedly  the  most  significant  re- 
ligious character  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  its 
chief  author,  it  is  itself  a  direct,  integral  portion 
of  the  hislory  of  redemption.  And  it  is  also  a 
source  of  information  for  the  history  of  the  rev- 
elation of  redemption,  inasmuch  as  it  flowed  not 
merely  from  the  spirit  of  failh,  but  also  at  the 
same  time  largely  from  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ; 
above  all,  however,  it  is  our  most  important 
memorial  of  the  progressive  apprehension  of  the 
knowledge  of  redemption,  seeing  it  shows  how, 
between  the  giving  of  the  law  from  Sinai,  and 
the  proclamation  of  the  gospel  from  Zion,  the 
final  and  essential  redemption  broke  a  path  for 
itself  in  the  consciousness  and  the  spirilual  life 
of  the  Jewish  Church.     D. 

There  is  a  tlieology  of  the  Psalms,  as  there  is 
a  theology  of  the  prophetic  books.  And  these 
two  are  one  in  spirit  and  contents,  though  in  the 
Old  Testament  hymnal  that  theology  takes  the 


form  of  personal  testimony,  while  in  the  pro- 
phetic lilerature  it  assumes  the  form  of  authori- 
tative instruction.  It  is  an  inlensely  vital  and 
vitalizing  theology.  It  is  in  no  sense  specula- 
tive. It  has  little  to  say  about  the  future.  It 
deals  almost  exclusively  with  the  mortal  life  of 
man.  It  is  a  philosophy  of  history  ;  and  the 
forces  by  which  national  and  universal  hislory 
is  shaped  are  regarded  as  identical  with  those  by 
which  the  individual  life  is  mastered.  In  the 
moral  experiences  of  the  soul  are  mirrored  the 
processes  and  the  issues  of  God's  universal  gov- 
ernment. Psalmist  and  prophet  alike  conceive 
of  God  as  the  Living  One,  ruling  in  eternal 
righteousness  and  grace.  Hence  the  song  of 
personal  deliverance  strikes  the  key  of  a  world- 
wide anthem  ;  and  the  most  august  predictions 
find  their  response  iu  the  prayers  of  the  servant 
of  God.  This  combination  of  the  practical  and 
the  theoretical,  of  experience  and  doctrine,  of 
psalmody  and  prophecy,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
suggestive  and  instructive.  The  true  theology 
is  always  one  which  can  be  fearlessly  and  fully 
preached,  and  which  conmiands  the  prompt  and 
joyful  testimony  of  the  heart  ;  and  in  all  true 
personal  experience  stir  the  living  germs  of  all 
that  is  deepest  and  highest  in  doctrine.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  discover  the  general  features  of 
this  common  doctrinal  system.  Sin  is  the  awful 
crime  of  which  niau  has  been  guilty  ;  and  sin 
is  forgetfulness  of  God,  and  abandonment  of 
Ilim.  That  plunges  the  soul,  and  the  nation, 
into  darkness.  That  leads  to  an  ever-deepening 
and  widening  moral  degradation.  That  pro- 
vokes the  righteous  judgment  of  God.  Yet 
that  judicial  economy  is  always  an  economy  of 
redemption.  Retribution  is  subordinate  to  res- 
cue. The  inlinite  mercy  of  God  co-ordinates 
and  crowns  all  His  penal  and  disciplinary  aifiic- 
tious.  True,  in  psalmist  and  prophet,  this  great 
thought  moves  within  national  limitations.  It 
is  applied  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  the  people 
of  the  covenant.  Its  universal  application  would 
have  been  premature.  It  needed  confinement 
for  its  development  and  maturity  ;  but  it  re- 
quires even  now  no  other  qualification  than  that 
which  the  universal  tone  of  Christianity  sup- 
plies. The  philosophy  of  history  is  here  ;  sin 
provokes  judgment,  and  judgment  clears  the 
way  for  repentance  and  redemption  !  Thus  the 
gospel  beats  within  the  bosom  of  the  law,  and 
the  fair  city  of  God  emerges  from  the  smoke 
and  confusion  of  the  world's  long  and  bitter  dis- 
cipline !     BelirejuU. 

The  Theistic  ideas  of  the  Psalter  are  those 
which  we  find  in  our  creeds  ;  the  Attributes  of 
God  are  laid  down,   and    reasoned   from,  as 
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Augustine  might  have  done.  And  no  sufBcieut 
cause  can  be  discovered  for  considering  the 
Theistic  teaching  of  the  Psalms  to  be  the  mere 
poetical  adornment  and  imaginative  vesture  of 
thought.  The  Christoliigical  ideas  of  the  Psalms 
supply  a  key  which  uuloclts  many  passages. 
The  soul,  turning  to  questions  which  more  im- 
mediately concern  its  own  salvation,  and  inquir- 
ing the  grounds  of  its  acceptance,  can  find  no 
answer  in  Paul  more  profoundly  evangelical 
than  those  which  are  given  by  David  and  other 
psalmists.  The  Psalter  thus  bears  witness  to 
Christian  theology.     Bishop  Alexander. 

In  the  Bwk  of  Psalms  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  every  point  in  the  gospel  doctrine 
of  justihcatiou  is  brought  out  by  anticipation 
and  strikingly  exhibited  in  connection  with  the 
faith  and  worship  of  Old  Testament  believers, 
llere  is  the  same  confession  of  sin  (14  :  1)  ;  the 
same  conviction  of  guilt  and  demerit  (130  :  4,  7)  ; 
the  same  fear  of  God's  righteous  judgment 
(6:1),  the  same  sense  of  inevitable  condemna- 
tion on  the  ground  of  God's  law  (143  :  2)  ;  the 
same  earnest  cry  for  undeserving  mercy 
(51  :  1)  ;  the  same  faith  in  His  revealed  char- 
acter as  the  just  God  and  the  Saviour  (25  :  8)  ; 
the  same  hope  of  pardon,  resting  on  a  propitia- 
tion (130  :  7)  ;  the  same  pleading  of  God's 
name,  or  the  glory  of  all  His  perfections 
(25  :  llj  ;  the  same  joy  and  peace  in  believing 
(89  :  15,  16) ;  the  same  trust  in  God  and  the  faith- 
fulness of  His  promises  (89  :  1,  2)  ;  the  same 
trust  in  the  Saviour  of  sinners  (2  :  12)  ;  the  same 
confidence  in  another  righteousness  than  their 
own  (84  :  9)  ;  the  same  patient,  persevering, 
hopeful    waiting    upon    God    (62   :   5-8).       J. 

Buchanan. We  have  the  truest  view  of  sin 

before  us  in  the  Psalms.  We  do  find  there  (in 
the  fifty-first  Psalm)  the  confession  of  a  sinful 
nature,  as  well  as  of  sinful  acts.  We  find  the 
confession  that  all  sin,  as  sin,  is  commitled 
against  God,  even  when  the  act  is  done  against 
our  neighbor.  We  find  the  ever-living  con- 
sciousness that  God  looks  at  the  heart,  and  not 
merely  at  the  outward  act.  "  The  righteous 
God  tricth  the  heart  and  reins."  We  find  the 
blessedness  of  forgiveness  stated  in  words  which 
the  Apostle  Paul  cites  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  when  asserting  the  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith.  We  find  the  need,  and  the  long- 
ing for  santtitication through  the  Spirit,  plainly 
and  feelingly  declared.     P. 

The  Psalmist  deals  with  the  profoundest  mys- 
teries, the  purest  and  tenderest  emotions,  the 
most  sublime  and  sacred  questions  that  can  per- 
plex or  thrill,  or  solemnize  the  soul.  He  sings 
of  love,   mercy,  truth,   power  ;    of  conscience. 


duty,  freedom,  responsibility  ;  of  haired,  cru- 
elty, falsehood,  sin  ;  of  death  and  hell,  of  life 
and  heaven,  of  man  and  God.  These  will  ever 
be  absorbing  themes.  Much  that  can  stir  the 
depths  of  the  soul  in  a  healthy  and  hopeful 
way  is  found  in  the  Psalms.  And  the  Psalmist 
speaks  with  authority.  We  hear  the  voice  of 
the  Spirit  of  trutt  in  these  sacred  songs.  We 
may  now  and  then  find  it  difficult  to  catch  the 
meaning  ;  but  when  we  understand  the  import 
of  the  strain,  we  are  sure  it  is  the  truth.  This 
makes  the  book  of  Psalms  unspeakably  precious 
to  the  anxious  soul,  unable  to  solve  its  own 
doubts,  meeting  with  its  searchingsof  heart  put 
into  fitting  terms,  and  satisfied  that  the  answers 
given  are  the  findings  of  truth.  It  is  full  of 
these  heait  problems,  and  leaves  none  of  them 
without  a  solution  resting  on  the  authority  of 
God.     M. 

"  My  voice  is  unto  God,  and  I  will  cry" 
(Psalm  77  :  1),  might  well  stand  as  a  motto  to 
the  whole  of  the  Psalter  ;  for,  whether  immersed 
in  the  depths,  or  whether  blessed  willi  greatness 
and  comfort  on  every  side,  it  is  to  God  that  the 
Psalmist's  voice  seems  ever  to  soar  spontaneously 
aloft.  Alike  in  the  welcome  of  present  deliver- 
ance or  in  the  contemplation  of  past  mercies,  he 
addresses  himself  straight  to  God  as  the  object 
of  his  praise.  Alike  in  the  persecutions  of  his 
enemies  and  the  desertions  of  his  fi  lends,  in 
wretchedness  of  body  and  in  the  agonies  of  in- 
ward repentance,  in  the  hour  of  impending  dan- 
ger and  in  the  hour  of  apparent  despair,  it  is 
direct  to  God  that  he  utters  forth  his  supplica- 
tions. Connected  with  this  is  tie  faith  by  which 
he  everywhere  lives  in  God  rather  than  in  him- 
self. God's  mercies,  God's  greatness,  form  the 
sphere  in  which  his  thoughts  are  ever  moving  ; 
even  when  through  excess  of  afliiction  reason  is 
rendered  powerless,  the  naked  contemplation 
of  God's  wonders  of  old  forms  his  elfectual  sup- 
port. It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  faith  that  the 
Psalmist's  view  of  the  perfections  of  Gcd  should 
be  true  and  vivid.  The  P.-^alter  describes  God 
as  He  is  ;  it  glows  with  testimonies  to  His  power 
and  providence.  His  love  and  faithfulness 
His  holiness  and  righteousness.  Correspond- 
ingly it  testifies  against  every  form  of  idol  which 
men  would  substitute  in  the  living  God's  place  ; 
whether  it  be  the  outward  image,  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  or  whether  it  be  the  inward  van- 
ity of  earthly  comfort  or  prosperity,  to  be  pur- 
chased at  the  cost  of  the  honor  which  cometh 
from  God  alone.  The  solemn  '  See  that  there 
is  no  idol-way  in  me"  of  Psalm  139,  the  striv- 
ing of  the  h(  art  after  the  very  truth  and  nough 
beside,  is  the  exact  anticipation  of  the  "  Little 
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children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols,"  of  the 
loved  tipostle  ia  Uie  New  Testument. 

TUe  Psalms  uot  onl}'  set  forth  the  pcifeclions 
of  God  ;  they  proclaimalso  theduty  of  worship- 
ping Him  by  the  acknowledgmeutand  adoration 
of  His  perfections.  They  encourage  all  out- 
ward rites  and  means  of  worship  ;  new  songs, 
use  of  musical  instruments  of  all  kinds,  appear- 
ance in  God's  courts,  lifting  up  of  hands,  pros- 
tration at  His  footstool.  Among  these  they 
recognize  the  ordinance  of  sacrifice  as  an  ex- 
pression of  the  worshipper's  consecration  of 
himself  to  God's  service.  But  not  the  less  do 
they  repudiate  the  outward  rite  when  separated 
from  that  which  it  was  designed  to  e.xpress  ;  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart  is,  from  erring  man, 
the  genuine  sacrifice  which  God  requires.  Sim- 
ilar depth  is  observable  in  the  view  taken  by  the 
psalmists  of  human  sin.  It  is  to  be  traced  not 
only  in  its  outward  manifestations,  but  also  in 
the  inward  workings  of  the  heart,  and  is  to  be 
primarily  ascribed  to  man's  innate  corruption. 
It  shows  itself  alike  in  deeds,  in  words,  and  in 
thoughts  ;  nor  is  even  the  believer  able  to  dis- 
cern all  its  various  ramifications.  Connected 
■with  this  view  of  sin  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
picture  of  the  utter  corruption  of  the  ungodly 
■world  ;  on  the  other,  the  encouragement  to  gen- 
uine repentance,  (he  assurance  of  divine  for- 
giveness, and  llie  trust  in  God  as  the  source  of 
complete  redemption.  In  regard  of  the  law,  the 
Psalmist,  while  warmly  acknowledging  its  e.\- 
cellence,  feels  yet  that  it  cannot  so  effectually 
guide  his  own  unassisted  exertions  as  to  pre- 
serve him  from  error.  He  needs  an  additional 
grace  from  above,  the  grace  of  God's  Holy 
Spirit.  But  God's  Spirit  is  also  a  free  spirit  ; 
led  by  this  he  will  discern  the  law,  with  all  its 
precepts,  to  be  no  arbitrary  rule  of  bondage,  but 
rather  a  charter  and  instrument  of  liberty 
(119  :  45).     Die.  B. 

The  Psalms  are  in  their  leading  character  de- 
votional summaries,  expressing  the  pious 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  the  consideration 
of  God's  ways  and  tlie  knowledge  of  His  reve- 
lations were  fitted  to  raise  in  reflecting  and 
spiritual  minds.  But  the  singular  thing  is,  that 
they  are  this  for  the  New  as  well  as  for  the  Old 
Testament  worshipper.  They  are  still  incom- 
parably the  most  perfect  expression  of  the  re- 
ligious sentiment,  and  the  best  directory  to  the 
soul  in  its  meditations  and  communings  about 
divine  things,  which  is  anywhere  to  be  found. 
There  is  not  a  feature  in  the  divine  character, 
nor  an  aspect  of  any  moment  in  the  life  of  faith, 
to  which  expression,  more  or  less  distinct,  is 
not  there  given.     How  could  such  a  book  have 


come  into  existence  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Old  and  the 
New  dispensations — however  they  may  have 
differed  in  outward  form,  or  in  the  ostensible 
nature  of  the  transactions  belonging  to  them — 
were  founded  on  the  same  relations,  and  per- 
vaded by  the  same  essential  truths  and  princi- 
ples ?  No  otherwise  could  the  Book  of  Psalms 
liave  served  as^  the  great  handbook  of  devotion 
to  the  members  of  both  covenants.  There  the 
disciples  of  Moses  and  Christ  meet  as  on  com- 
mon ground — the  one  still  readily  and  gratefully 
using  the  fervent  utterances  of  faith  and  hope 
which  the  other  had  breathed  forth  ages  before. 
And  where  in  all  Scripture  can  the  believer, 
who  now  "  worships  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
more  readily  find  for  himself  the  words  that 
sliall  fitly  express  his  loftiest  conceptions  of 
God.  embody  his  most  spiritual  and  enlarged 
views  of  the  divine  government,  or  tell  forth  the 
feelings  and  desires  of  his  soul  even  in  many  of 
its  most  lively  and  elevated  moods?    P.  F. 

Aside  from  the  individual  psalms,  the  critics 
must  tell  us  how  the  collection  came  to  reach 
in  Israel  that  high  plane  of  spiritual  feeling  and 
utterance,  which  has  never  yet  been  passed,  and 
that  amid  the  densest  moral  darkness  of  neigh- 
boring peoples.  There  is  but  one  Psalter  for  the 
whole  Bible.  And  it  has  proved  sufficient.  Its 
buttresses  are  deep  and  strong  enough  to  bear 
up  a  structure  that  was  twenty  centuries  build- 
ing ;  its  invisible  arch  lofty  enough  to  cover  tlie 
grandest  architectures  of  prophetic  vision  and 
of  Christian  hope.  On  any  principle  of  devel- 
opment, let  them  inform  us,  if  the  Mosaic  laws 
and  institutions  were  not  behind  it,  what  was 
behind  it,  to  push  it  upward,  before  the  period 
of  theexile,and  to  some  extent  before  theacmeof 
prophetical  influence  had  been  reached,  to  such 
a  pitch  of  moral  grandeur,  to  sueli  hitherto  un- 
known ideas  of  God  and  man's  relations  to 
him  ?  What  long  stretches  of  time,  what 
mighty  moral  forces,  what  terrible  wrestlings 
of  the  human  spirit  must  have  gone  before  that 
story  of  temptation  and  blessed  escape  found  in 
the  seventy-third  Psalm  !  What  an  experience 
of  precious  rest  in  God,  whose  sweet  depth  no 
plummet  has  since  fully  sounded,  is  found  in 
Psalm  twenty-third  !  How  striking,  and  how 
Cliristiaii  withal,  the  solution  of  the  mystery  of 
individual  immortality  conveyed  in  the  words  : 
"  Whom  have  I  in  heaven  but  Tltee!  .  .  ,  My 
flesh  and  my  heart  faileth  ;  God  is  the  strength 
of  my  heart  and  my  portion  forever."  First  a 
house,  then  a  church,  is  the  maxim  of  our  crit- 
ics. But  surely  here  is  an  altar  and  holiest 
worship,  souls  who  pant  after  God.     Here  arc 
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songs  in  every  key,  from  the  tumultuous  depths 
to  sereuest  heights,  and  hearts  to  feel  them  and 
voices  to  sing  them.  And  here  is  He  who  dwell- 
€th  not  in  temples  made  with  hands  ;  who  in- 
habitelh  the  praises  of  Israel  ;  and  dwelUth 
witli  him  that  is  of  a  contrite  heart  and  who 
trembkth  at  his  word.     E.  C.  B. 

The  Psalms  lift  us  into  a  purer  air  than  psalm- 
ists themselves  ever  breathed.  The  authors  of 
these  sacred  songs  touched  the  chords  of  a  finer 
human  heart  than  that  which  beat  in  their  own 
breasts  or  those  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
Psalms  presuppose  men  to  use  them,  full  of  the 
sense  of  sin  and  the  blessedness  of  reconciliation 
— rejoicing  in  God— seeking  for  inward  purity 
— gentle,  tender,  childlike.  This  anticipation 
of  the  Christian  characler,  so  long  before  Pente- 
cost—this provision  of  fitting  utterance  for  all 
the  moods  of  Christian  sanctity — is  a  continuous 
prophecy  ever  fulfilling  itself  in  the  Church. 
Every  single  Christian  man  who  thus,  as 
Athanasius  wrote  to  Marcelliuus,  "  thoroughly 
perceives  and  learns  the  aftections  of  his  own 
soul  in  the  Psalter,"  finds  in  himself  a  separate 
witness  of  the  Psalms  to  Cliristianity.  "  The 
Psalmists,"  said  Donne,  "  were  not  only  clear 
prophetsof  Christ,  hulof  every  pnrUciilar  Chris- 
iian.     They  foretold  what  I.  what  any,  shall  do, 

and  suffer,  and  say."     Bishop  Alexander. 

Judged  only  by  the  clear  thought  they  create, 
the  pure  emotion  they  kindle,  the  love  of  right 
they  inl3ame,  the  energy  they  infuse,  the  P.salms 
are  positively  unmatched  in  the  whole  literary 
expression  of  the  world.  Like  magnets,  they 
have  attracted  to  the  acceptance  of  the  highest 
ideals,  and  sustained  the  bravest  as  they  have 
forgotten  what  was  behind  and  striren  to  reach 
the  mark  of  the  prize  of  their  high  calling  of 
God  in  Christ  Jesus.  The  family  has  been  sanc- 
tified by  their  purity,  the  weary  refreshed  by 
their  sweetness,  and  the  hopeless  revived  by  their 
light.  Old  and  young,  tlie  living  and  the  dying, 
have  drunk  from  this  perennial  fount  of  the 
waters  of  everlasting  life,  and  lived  forever- 
more.     Clifford. 

As  Related  to  the  Law. 

Not  one  inharmonious  note  do  we  discover  in 
the  Psalms  of  David  and  his  successors,  not  one 
element  of  discord.  The  singer  "  Asaph"  was 
known  not  only  as  Levite,  but  also  as  prophet. 
The  sons  of  Korah,  recognized  as  Levites  of  the 
Levites,  are  recognized  in  their  productions  as 
tirsi  of  all  Israelites.  Their  songs  are  strikingly 
national  in  tone.  They  honor  the  sanctuary,  but 
in  uo  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism.  Both,  like 
Ethan,  are  significantly  introduced  as  David's 


singers.  They  sing  in  his  measures.  They  re- 
flect his  spirit.  They  teach  his  doctrine.  To 
find  any  marked  cleavage-lines  dividing  these 
compositions  such  as  is  supposed  to  exist  in  (he 
law  ;  to  find  opposing  tendencies  and  dissentient 
opinions  on  such  matters  as  the  cultus,  the  his- 
tory, the  moral  and  political  outlook,  the  dan- 
gers, the  goal  of  Israel,  we  will  venture  to  say 
is  impossible.  Priestly,  kingly,  and  prophetical 
elements  are  found  mingling  in  every  part  and 
blending  without  disharmony.  It  is  "  Asaph," 
perhaps,  who  makes  most  of  God  as  Judge.  It 
is  the  "  sons  of  Korah"  who  chiefly  exalt  Him 
as  King.  It  is  David  who  strikes  every  chord  in 
the  gamut  and  in  an  ethical  and  doctrinal,  as 
well  as  an  historical,  sense  is,  above  all  others, 
the  "  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel."     E.  C.  B. 

The  relation  of  the  Psalms  to  the  kgal  sacri- 
fices is  different  from  what  we  would  naturally 
expect.  It  is  true  there  are  not  wanting  passages 
in  which  the  offering  of  the  outward,  legal  sac- 
rifice is  recognized  as  a  taking  part  in  religious 
worship  on  the  part  of  the  individual  and  the 
Church  ;  but  those  passages  are  more  numerous, 
in  which  the  external  sacrifice  appears  as  some- 
thing not  really  desired  by  God  at  all,  as  a  shell 
that  should  be  cast  away,  as  a  form  that  should 
be  broken  in  pieces.  It  is  not  this,  however, 
that  surprises  us.  This  is  the  very  point,  where- 
in the  Psalms  contribute  their  share  toward  the 
progress  of  the  history  of  redemption  ;  it  Is  the 
process  of  writing  the  law  upon  the  heart,  com- 
menced already  in  Deuteronomj',  that  is  con- 
tinued here  upon  the  ground  of  the  memorable 
word  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  15  :  22)  ;  it  is  the  grad- 
ually waxing  spirit  of  the  New  Testament  that 
in  this  and  in  other  respects  in  the  Psalter  is 
breaking  down  the  legal  barriers.  But  what  is 
put  in  the  place  of  the  sacrifices  that  are  criti' 
cised  so  disparagingly  ?  Contrition  of  heart, 
prayer,  thankfulness,  self-surrender  to  God  in 
the  doing  of  His  will  ;  just  as  in  Prov.  21  :  3, 
doing  justly  ;  in  Hos.  6  :  6,  kindness  ;  in  Micah 
G  :  6-8,  doing  justl}',  love,  humility  ;  and  in  Jer. 
7  :  21-23,  obedience.  This  is  what  is  surpris- 
ing. The  sacrifice  that  is  depreciated  is  looked 
upon  merely  as  a  symbol,  not  as  a  type  ;  it  is 
regarded  only  etliically,  not  in  its  connection 
with  the  history  of  redemption  ;  it  is  only  so  far 
as  it  is  a  gift  to  God,  not  so  far  as  the  gift  is  ap- 
pointed to  be  an  expiation,  that  its  character  is 
brought  out.  Speaking  generally,  the  sacrifice 
of  blood,  as  such,  remains  a  question  in  the  Old 
Testament,  to  which  almost  only  Isa.  53  (in 
addition  to  Zech.  12  :  10  and  13  :  7)  gives  a  plain 
answer  that  is  in  keeping  with  the  historical  ful- 
filment.    It  is  in  such  late  prophetic  words  as 
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these  that  the  delineation  of  the  Passion  and  tlie 
self-sacrifice  of  Christ  first  becomes  the  subject 
of  ilirect  prediction  ;  and  it  is  the  history  of  the 
fulfilment  given  in  the  Gospels  that  first  shows 
how  closely  in  keeping  with  the  Anti-type  was 
the  form  that  the  Spirit,  which  spoke  Ihrougli 
David  in  his  passion  Psaltts,  gave  to  the  uttir- 
anccs  of  the  type  regarding  himself.  In  regard 
to  reconciliation  as  well  as  redemption  in  gen- 
eral, the  believing  confidence  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, as  it  expresses  itself  in  the  Psalms,  rested 
upon  Jehovah.  He  is  not  only  the  Saviour,  but 
also  the  Reconciler,  from  whom  propitiation  is 
onlreated  and  hoped for(79  :  9  ;  65  :  4  ;  78  :  38  : 
8.")  :  3,  etc.).  At  the  end  of  the  way  which  He 
t  )ok  through  history  to  redemption  Jehovah  is 
indeed  God  in  Christ,  and  (he  blood  that  was 
giien  by  Him  as  atypical  means  of  propitiation 
is.  in  the  Anti-type,  that  of  the  God-man,  and  so 
far  His  own.     D. 

There  is  indeed  little  or  nothing  in  all  the 
I?ook  of  Psalms  of  the  ceremonial  law.  Though 
sacrifice  and  offering  were  yet  to  continue  many 
ages,  yet  they  are  here  represented  as  things 
which  God  did  not  desire  (Psalms  40  :  C  . 
f)l  :  16),  as  things  comparatively  little,  and 
whicli  in  time  were  to  vanish  away.  But  the 
word  and  law  of  God,  those  parts  of  it  which 
arc  moral  and  of  perpetual  obligation,  are  here 
all  along  magnified  and  made  honorable,  no- 
where more.  And  Christ,  the  Crown  and 
Centre  of  revealed  religion,  the  Foundation, 
Corner,  and  Top-stone  of  that  blessed  building, 
is  here  clearly  spoken  of  in  type  and  prophecy  ; 
both  His  sufferings  and  the  glory  that  .should 
follow,  and  the  kingdom  that  He  should  set  up 
in  the  world,  wlncli  God's  covenant  witli  David 
concerning  his  kingdom  was  to  have  its  accom- 
plishment in.  What  a  high  value  does  this  book 
put  upon  the  word  of  God,  His  statutes  and 
judgments.  His  covenant,  and  the  great  and 
precious  promises  of  it  ;  and  how  does  it  recom- 
mend them  to  us  as  our  guide  and  stay,  and  our 
lieritage  forever  !     H. 

As  Related   to   0.    T.    History  and 
Prophecy. 

Tlie  Book  of  Psalms  bears  both  on  the  his- 
toric and  the  prophetic  elements  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  so  forms  a  link  in  the  integrity 
and  unity  of  its  structure.  The  historic  Psalms, 
such  as  the  seventy-eighth,  the  hundred  and 
fifth,  the  hundred  and  sixth,  the  hundred  and 
Ihirty-fifth,  and  hundred  and  thirty-sixth,  what- 
ever may  be  their  date,  are  of  prictless  value, 
because  they  serve  to  confirm  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  national  records.     They  are  an  in- 


dependent witness  to  the  salient  points  of  the 
national  history.  It  is  important  to  observe  the 
limit  at  which  these  historical  summaries  re- 
spectively end.  The  first  goes  no  failher  than 
tlie  reign  of  David,  who  may  have  Ijeen  still 
king  when  it  was  written.  The  second  ends 
witli  the  occupation  of  Canaan.  The  third  is 
doubtful,  as  it  may  either  embrace  the  period  of 
the  judgis,  or  may  be  a  review  of  the  entire  his- 
tory down  to  the  close  of  the  monarchy,  tliough 
the  former  is  more  likely.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
go  no  farlhtr  than  the  wars  of  Joshua,  if  so  far. 
It  is  not  possible  to  pronounce  with  certainly 
on  the  date  of  these  Psalms,  but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  frcm  their  contents  a  presump- 
tion exists  in  favor  of  their  high  antiquity,  as  it 
would  have  been  natural  in  any  late  writer  to 
carry  down  his  allusions  to  the  Idstory  nearer  to 
his  own  time,  which  it  is  manifest  has  not  been 
done.  But  in  proportion  to  the  antiquity  of 
these  Psalms  is  the  value  of  their  independent 
witness  to  the  history  of  the  nation.  And  the 
mere  fact  of  their  silence  as  to  any  events  of 
which  we  have  not  Ihe  wiitten  record,  is  a 
strong  reason  for  inferring  that  this  record  was 
in  existence  at  the  time  when  Ihey  were  written, 
and  a  proof  that  it  was  deeply  imprinled  on  the 
memory  of  the  people.  It  is  this  double  stream 
of  historical  narration,  and  of  national  poetry 
corroborating  it.  that  is  so  characteristic  of  the 
Hebrew  literature,  and  that  is  at  once  unique  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  an  evidence  of  its 
structural  unity.     S.  Leathes. 

These  marvellous  compositions  are  indissolu- 
bly  bound  up  with  the  Lsraelitish  history. 
There  are  hardly  a  dozen  of  them— wiiether  of 
the  narrative,  the  didactic,  or  the  lyrical  class — 
which  do  not  either  derive  from  that  history 
some  element  of  their  power,  or  presuppose  it 
as  the  basis  of  all  the  thought  and  the  spring  of 
all  the  feeling  that  is  in  them.  Some  of  the 
most  stirring  portions  of  the  Psalter  are  little 
else  than  the  great  historical  events  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  their  devotional  aspect: — as  if  the 
sweet  singers  of  Israel,  reading  the  Pentateuch 
with  wonder  and  joy,  had  chanted  forth  its  lead- 
ing incidents  with  the  thoughts  which  Ihcy  in- 
spired in  their  burning  bosoms,  and  thus  turned 
all  into  a  hymnal.  As  for  those  Psalms  which 
are  strictly  personal— embodying  the  varying 
emotions  of  him  whose  name  is  associated  with 
the  entire  collection,  recording  the  hopes  and 
fears,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  struggles  and 
reliefs  of  his  eventful  history,  as  if  they  had 
come  fresh  from  his  pen  from  day  to  day  as  he 
went  through  them,  and  stretching  as  they  do 
over  the  most  glorious  period  of  the  lsraelitish 
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history,  from  the  first  establishment  of  the 
royalty  till  it  rose  to  its  zenith  on  the  accession 
of  Solomon — this  lar^e  class  of  the  Psalms  has 
positiyely  no  meaning  at  all,  apart  from  the 
History  ;  insomucli,  lliut  if  you  give  up  the 
authenticity  of  the  history,  not  only  will  the  re- 
ligion be  tound  to  have  dissolved  with  it,  but 
the  life  and  soul  and  sense  even  of  the  poetry 
will  have  lost  all  power  of  stirring  the  heart. 
But  if  the  Old  Testament  history  be  genuine  and 
reliable  history,  the  question  whether  the  He- 
brew faith  is  supernatural  and  divine  is  settled  ; 
for  that  history  is  nothing  else  than  a  record  of 
supernatural  communications  made  to  men,  and 
of  men's  treatment  of  theni  ;  of  stupendous 
supernatural  occurrences,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  into  a  nation  the  recipients  of  those 
divine  communications  and  establishing  them  in 
a  land  of  their  own  ;  of  institutions  divinely 
framed  for  hedging  up  this  nation,  and  of  fresh 
communications  made  to  them  from  time  to  time 
as  depositaries  of  the  true  faith,  and  witnesses 
for  the  living  God  to  the  nations  around,  until 
a  destined  period  should  arrive  wlien  this  faith 
should  take  a  brighter  form,  and  burst  its  nar- 
row bounds,  and  till  the  whole  earth. 

One  other  prominent  feature  of  the  Psalms 
must  not  be  passed  by — the  constant  reference 
in  them  to  a  written  Word,  by  the  faith  of  which 
the  psalmists  were  nurtured  into  intelligent  and 
spiritual  subjection  to  llie  God  of  their  fathers, 
and  by  devout  meditation  ou  which  their  souls 
were  attuned  to  lliose  lofty  strains  which  have 
furni.slied  a  matchless  liturgy  for  all  ages,  all 
lands,  all  classes  alike.  This  written  Word  was 
beyond  all  doubt  just  the  Pentateuch — called 
variously  "  the  law  of  the  Lord,"  His  "  stat- 
utes," "commandments,"  "testimonies," 
"  judgments,"  etc.  Oa  this  Ward  the  whole 
relii^ious  life  of  believers  turned,  as  on  a  pivot. 
"  Oil,  how  I  love  thij  law!  It  is  my  meditation 
all  tlic  day.  I  have  more  understanding  than 
all  my  teachers,  for  thy  testimonies  are  my  medi- 
tation. Great  peace  have  tliey  who  love  thy 
law,  and  notliing  shall  offend  them.  Jly  lips 
.shall  utter  praise  wlien  thou  hast  taught  me 
thy  statutes."  Thus,  as  the  religious  life  of  these 
sweet  singers  of  Israel  began  with  faith  in  this 
"  law  of  the  Lord  " — the  written  record  of  God's 
revelations  to  men  from  the  beginning — so  their 
stability  in  (he  ways  of  God,  their  recovery  from 
backsliding,  (heir  triumph  over  all  that  would 
separate  between  God  and  them,  and  their  assur- 
ance forever,  were  all  built  on  that  Word,  on 
which,  as  their  ilivinely  provided  ladder,  their 
souls  rose  to  God  as  tlieir  refuge  and  strength 
in  every  time  of  trouble.     "  In  the  multitude  of 


my  thoughts  within  me  i7ij/  comforts  delight  my 
.soul."  "  Unless <%  law  had  bten  my  delights, 
I  should  then  have  perished  in  mine  affliction. 
I  will  never  forget  thy  precejits ;  for  with  them 
thou  hast  quickened  me.  Nay,  they  confidently 
expect  that  Word  to  siibjvgate  the  whole  icorld 
to  Godtrhenever  the  time  shall  arrive  for  its  uni- 
versal proclamation.  "  All  the  kings  of  the 
earth  shall  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  ir^ieii  they  Imir 
the  words  of  Thy  mouth."    1).  Brown. 

As   Related   to    Messi.\nic    Pugmise    and 
PuopiiEcy. 

It  is  a  question  fairly  under  discussion,  on 
what  principle  Psalms  in  whole  or  part  are  Mes- 
sianic— i.e.,  whether  they  are  direct  predictions 
of  Jesus  Christ  to  come,  or  indirect,  in  this  sense, 
that  they  are  originally  and  properly  written  of 
David  or  Solomon,  and  are  found  applicable  to 
Christ,  because  David  and  Solomon  were  types 
of  Him.  To  us  it  appears  that  these  theories 
are  not  so  opposed  as  to  exclude  each  other,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  both  should  not  be  true. 
The  latter  explanation  best  suits  some  of  the 
Messianic   passages,   while  others   require  the 

former  theory.     D.  F. All  sober  interpreters 

since  the  time  of  the  Reformalicn,  following 
he  guidance  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  have  avoided 
both  extremes  of  error.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
have  recognized  the  existence  of  the  Messianic 
clement  ;  on  the  other,  they  have  abandoned 
those  strained  and  fanciful  interpretations  by 
which  violence  is  done  to  the  plain  language  of 
many  Psalms,  when  they  are  regarded  as  pre- 
dictive of  our  Lord.  Still  much  ditfereiice  of 
opinion  exists,  more  especially  among  English 
commentators,  as  to  the  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion to  be  followed  in  those  Psalms  which  are 
confessedly  Messianic.  One  class  of  expositors, 
of  whom  Bishop  Ilorsley  may  be  taken  as  a 
cliief  representative,  have  laid  it  down  as  a  cer- 
tain principle,  that  whenever  any  pai-t  of  a 
Psalm  is  liy  auy  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment applied  to  our  Lord,  there  we  are  bound 
to  explain  the  whole  Psalm  as  prophetical  of 
Ilim.  Nav,  every  Psalm,  it  has  been  contended. 
W'hich  may  reasonably  be  held,  even  without 
express  New  Testament  sanction,  to  be  Mes- 
sianic, is  Messianic  in  all  its  parts,  from  first  to 
last.  But.  in  the  first  place,  this  canon  of  in- 
terpretation fails,  because  it,  at  least  tacitly,  as- 
sumes that  in  all  these  Psalms  the  writer  is  con- 
sciously uttering  a  prediction  ;  that  the  Psalm- 
ist, although  he  is  speaking,  it  may  be,  in  .some 
lower  sense  of  himself,  has  ever  consciously  be- 
fore the  eye  of  his  mind  One  greater  than  he,  in 
whom  he  knew  that  his  words  would  find  their 
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ultimate  fulfilment.  But  there  is  no  proof  that 
such  is  the  case,  but  rather  the  reverse.  In  the 
next  place,  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  canon 
of  iuterpretalion  are  far  more  serious  than  those 
which  it  is  intended  to  surmount.  It  compels 
us  constantly  to  take  words  and  phrases  in  a 
sense  which  is  obviously  not  their  proper  and 
natural  sense.  Besides  these  inherent  diffi- 
culties, tlie  canon  has  all  analogy  against  it,  as 
well  as  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament 
writers.  It  lias  analogy  against  it  ;  for  no  one 
thinks  of  expounding  the  prophetical  books  in 
this  manner.  Thus,  no  one  contends  that  be- 
cause part  of  a  prophecy  is  Messianic,  therefore 
every  portion  of  it  must  be  Messianic.  But,  in 
the  next  place,  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  overthrows  the  canon 
referred  to,  and  establishes  for  us  a  safe  and 
consistent  rule  of  interpretation.  Net-cr  docs 
any  writer  of  tJte  New  Testament,  evangilisi  or 
apostle,  never  does  our  Lord  Himself,  sanc- 
tion the  apjilication  of  any  passage  of  the  Old 
Testament  to  Him  in  v7uch  the  writer  confenses 
and  deplores  his  o^cn  sinfulness.  This  fact  of 
itself  ought  to  be  a  guide  to  us  in  our  interpre- 
tation. It  is  a  beacon  against  the  shoals  and 
quicksands  of  human  error.  Frequently  and 
freely  as  the  New  Testament  writers  cite  pa.'^.s- 
ages  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  especially 
from  the  Psalms,  as  fulfilled  in  Christ — some, 
perhaps,  which,  without  their  authority,  we 
should  hardly  have  dared  so  to  interpret — they 
most  cautiously  abstain  from  that  perversion  of 
language  which  iu  modern  theology  has  been 
pushed  to  such  an  extreme.  To  them  it  would 
have  seemed  nothing  short  of  an  awful  profana- 
tion to  have  spoken  of  the  sins  laid  upon  Christ 
as  His  sins.  They  would  never  have  thought  it 
possible  to  speak  of  Ilim  as  a  sinner,  who  to  them 
was  the  Holy  One  of  God.  Words  which  ex- 
pressed devotedness,  self-sacrifice,  high  and  holy 
aspirations,  these  they  felt,  and  we  all  feel, 
however  true  in  some  sense  of  a  righteous 
Israelite  of  old,  uttering  them  in  the  communion 
of  his  heart  with  God,  and  carried  beyond  him- 
self while  he  uttered  them,  were  infinitely  truer, 
yea,  only  true  in  the  fullest  sense,  of  Him  who 
came  not  to  do  His  own  will,  but  the  will  of 
Him  who  sent  Him.  Hence  these,  even  where 
no  direct  prediction  was  intended,  were  more 
fitting  iu  His  mouth  than  in  theirs.  So  likewise 
the  liinguage  of  sorrow,  the  cry  poured  out  from 
thedeptlis  of  a  troubled  spirit,  however  truly 
expressive  of  the  feelings  of  a  pious  Jew  boweil 
down  by  calamities,  persecutions,  miseries  un- 
told, never  came  with  so  true  a  force  of  utter- 
ance from  any  lips  as  from  the  lips  of  Him 


whose  sorrows  and  ■whose  sufferings  were  such 
as  it  hath  not  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to 
conceive. 

What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  at  which  we 
arrive  from  these  observed  facts  ?  Surely  it  is 
this  :  That  the  Psalms  to  a  large  extent  fore- 
shadow Christ,  because  the  writers  of  the  Psalms 
are  types  of  Christ.  And  it  is  of  the  very  na- 
ture of  a  type  to  be  imperfect.  It  foretells  in 
some  particulars,  but  not  in  all,  that  of  which 
it  is  the  type.  Were  it  complete  iu  itself,  it 
would  not  point  further  ;  through  its  very  in- 
completeness it  becomes  a  prophecy.  Now,  the 
Psalms  are  typical.  They  are  the  words  of  holy 
men  of  old — of  one  especially,  whose  life  was 
fashioned  in  many  of  its  prominent  features  to 
be  a  tvpe  of  Christ.  But  just  as  David's  whole 
life  was  not  typical  of  Christ,  so  neither  were 
all  his  words.  Ilis  suffering  and  his  humilia- 
tion first,  and  his  glory  afterward,  were  faint 
and  passing  and  evanescent  images  of  the  life  of 
Him  who  was  both  Son  of  David  and  Son  of 
God.  But  the  sorrowful  shadow  of  pollution 
which  passed  upon  David's  life,  that  was  not 
typical,  and,  therefore,  the  words  in  which  it 
was  confessed  are  not  typical  or  predictive,  or 
capable  of  application  to  our  Lord.  Once  let  us 
firmly  grasp  this  idea,  that  any  Psalm  in  which 
a  suffering  saint  of  God  under  (he  Old  Testa- 
ment addresses  God  has  but  a  typical  reference 
to  Christ,  where  it  has  any  such  reference  at 
all ,  and  we  are  freed  at  once  from  all  embarrass- 
ment of  interpretation.  Then  we  can  say  with- 
out hesitation  :  Every  word  in  that  Psalm  is 
the  true  expression  of  the  feelings  of  him  who 
wrote  it  ;  the  suffering  is  a  real  suffering  ;  the 
sorrow  is  a  real  sorrow  ;  the  aspiration,  so  high, 
so  heavenly,  is  a  real  aspiration  ;  the  joy  and 
the  triumph  of  deliverance  are  real  ;  tlie  con- 
fession of  sin  comes  from  a  heart  to  which  sin 
is  a  real  burden.  But  the  sorrow,  the  suffering, 
the  aspiration,  the  joy,  the  triumph— all  but  the 
sin — never  fouud  all  their  fulness  of  meaning 
save  in  the  life  aud  on  the  lips  of  the  Perfect 
Man. 

Another  great  advantage  of  this  system  of  in- 
terpretation is,  that  it  not  only  saves  us  from  a 
forced  aud  unnatural  interpretation  of  language 
in  particular  instances,  but  that  it  falls  in  so 
completely  with  the  whole  history  of  the  Old 
Testament.  That  hist  ory  is  th  roughout  typical. 
We  have  the  key  to  its  meanmg  in  that  quota- 
tion by  the  evangelist  Matthew  :  "  Out  of 
Egypt  have  I  called  my  son."  The  history  of 
Israel  and  the  history  of  Christ  are,  in  a  certain 
sense,  one.  And  as  the  history  of  Israel  was 
fashioned  to  be  typical  of  the  history  of  redemp- 
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tion,  in  its  capital  features,  so  tlie  history  of  the 
great  representative  cliaracteis  in  Israel  was  de- 
signed to  foreshadow,  each  in  some  distinct  par- 
ticular, the  life  of  Christ.  Christ  our  Lord  is 
prophet,  priest,  and  king.  All  these  offices  find 
their  highest  significance  iu  Him  ;  and.  accord- 
ingly, those  who  bore  these  offices  in  the  Mosaic 
economy  were,  in  their  several  degrees,  types  of 
Ciirist.  Of  these  three  principal  figures  in  the 
Jewish  typical  system,  two  appear  promiueully 
lu  the  Psalms,  the  propliet  and  the  king.  This 
is  what  might  be  expected.  The  priest  was 
typical  by  his  acts  ratlier  than  by  his  words. 
And  sacrifice  and  ritual  might  be  enjoined  and 
described  in  the  law,  but  they  find  no  place  in 
tlie  Psalms.  They  are  mentioned  only  to  be 
depreciated.  Hence  in  one  Psahn  only  does 
Messiah  appear  as  priest,  and  tliere  He  is  both 
king  and  priest.  There,  moreover.  He  stands 
as  a  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchiseiiec,  and 
not  after  the  order  of  Aaron.  But  witli  regard 
to  the  other  two  offices  — tho.se  of  prophet  and 
king — the  Messianic  Psalms  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes,  according  as  they  are  represented 
by  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  characters. 

1.  Prediction  of  the  Messiah  as  King.  We 
have  a  series  of  Psalms — the  SL'Cond,  tlio  twenti- 
eth, the  twenty-first,  tlie  forty-fifth,  the  seventy- 
second,  tlie  hundred  and  teutli — in  all  of  which 
a  king  is  celebrated.  In  one  Psalm  a  king  is 
described  wlio  goes  forth  concpiering  and  to 
conquer  ;  in  another,  a  king  wliose  reign  is  a 
reign  of  righteousness  and  peace.  In  another, 
the  occasion  of  the  royal  nuptials  has  been 
selected  as  the  subject.  In  all,  some  Jewish 
monarch,  either  on  his  accession  or  at  some  crit- 
ical period  of  liis  reign,  is  the  immediate  object 
before  the  eyes  of  the  inspired  poet.  But  in  all 
the  monarch  grows  larger  and  fairer  than  the 
sons  of  men.  He  is  seen  ever  in  (he  light  of  the 
promise  made  to  David,  and  iu  that  light  he  is 
transfigured.  Human  he  is,  no  doubt  ;  many 
words  spoken  of  him  pertain  only  to  a  human 
king  ;  but  many  alsj  are  higher  ;  many  cannot, 
except  by  force  of  exaggeration,  be  made  to  ap- 
ply to  one  who  wears  the  frailty  together  with 
the  form  of  man.  There  is  l)nt  one  interpreta- 
tion by  which  the  apparently  discordant  ele- 
ments in  those  P.salms  can  be  held  together.  It 
is  that  according  to  which  the  Psalms  are  re- 
garded not  as  simply  predictive,  but  as  properly 
typical  in  their  character. 

2.  As  Prophet  and  Sufferer.  Many  other 
Psalms  there  are  which,  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  said  to  have  their  fulfilment  in  the  sufferings 
of  Christ.  In  these,  again,  the  writer  himself 
is  a  type  of  Christ,  and  he  is  so  in  liis  character 


as  a  prophet,  or  preacher  of  righteousness.  In 
all  these  Psalms  a  servant  of  God  appears  as  a 
sufferer,  and  a  sufferer  for  righteousness'  sake  ; 
often,  indeed,  confessing  that  he  suffers  the  just 
punishment  of  his  sins  at  the  hands  of  Ood,  but 
always  complaining  that  he  is  unjustly  perse- 
cuted of  men.  In  such  Psalms,  more  particu- 
larly, as  the  twenty-second  and  sixty-ninth  we 
find,  moreover,  language  used  which  implies 
that  the  sufferer  occupies  a  prominent  position, 
and  that  he  is,  in  some  sense,  the  representative 
of  Israel  in  his  sufferings.  The  issue  of  those 
sufferings  is  to  be  a  subject  of  joy  and  thanks- 
giving, not  to  himself  only,  but  to  all  who,  like 
liimself,  fear  God,  and  endure  persecution  for 
His  name's  sake.  Hence  the  Psalmist,  both  as 
prophet  and  as  lighteous  sufferer,  is  a  type  of 
Christ  ;  for  every  Jewish  prophet  or  preacher 
was  also  conspicuous  as  a  sufferer,  a  martyr  for 
the  truth.  Bat  we  never  find  these  two  charac- 
ters— that  of  the  suffering  prophet  and  the  vic- 
torious king — united  iu  the  same  Psalm.  This, 
of  itself,  is  surely  remarkable.  This,  of  itself, 
teaches  us  how  purely  typical  the  Psalms  are, 
so  far  as  their  Messianic  import  is  concerned. 
Everywhere  we  find  imperfection  ;  everywhere 
only  a  partial  representation  of  that  which  could 
not  as  yet  be  conceived  of  in  its  completeness. 
Lastly,  there  is  another  remarkable  circum- 
stance, which  lends  ample  confirmation  to  the 
view  here  advocated.  It  is  this.  Nowliere  in 
the  P.salms  are  the  redemption  of  the  world  and 
Israel's  final  glory  bound  up  with  the  coming  of 
the  Messiah.  The  Messiah  is,  for  a  time  at 
least,  associated  with  the  present,  and  only  with 
the  present.  The  anointed  of  God  is  David,  or 
Solomon,  till  both  the  one  and  the  other  fail  to 
fulfil  the  longings  of  men's  hearts.  But  the  ad- 
vent to  which  Israel  looks  forward  is  the  advent 
of  Jehovah.  It  is  He  who  is  Israel's  true 
King.  It  is  His  coming  which  shall  be  her 
redemption  and  her  glory  ;  but  His  coming  is 
never  identified  with  the  coming  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  earthly  hope  and  the  heavenly  run 
on  in  parallel  lines,  but  they  never  meet.  In 
the  light  of  the  New  Testament  only  do  we  see 
how  David's  Son  is  also  his  Lord. 

All  these  facts,  then,  point  in  one  direction. 
The  fact  that  the  Messiah  and  the  Divine  De- 
liverer are  not  as  yet  seen  by  the  Psalmists  to 
be  the  same  ;  the  fact  that  the  king:  and  the 
sufferer  are  two.  not  one  ;  the  fact  that  the  New 
Testament  writers  never  quote  confessions  of 
sinfulness  as  in  any  way  applicable  to  Christ, 
whilst  they  do  quote  other  words  expressive  of 
devotion  or  suilering  as  so  applicable— all  these 
tend   to  the  same    conclusion,    namely,    that 
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whilst  all  the  great  characters  of  I.-.rai:litish 
history  are  typical  of  Him,  lliey  are  so  only  par- 
tially aud  imperfectly.  Heace  we  can  freely 
aad  siifely  adopt  this  principle  of  iuterpretatiou 
iu  all  cases.  We  can  see  in  epery  Psalm  which 
may  reasonably  be  regarded  as  Messianic,  a 
primary  reference  to  the  writer  and  lo  his  own 
circumstances  ;  and,  so  far  as  couftssious  of  sin 
meet  us,  an  exclusive  reference  ;  whereas  in  all 
else,  without  maintaining  a  conscious  prophecy, 
we  can  recognize  the  language  of  a  type  waiting 
its  proper  accomplishment  in  the  antitype.     P. 

The  Royal  Messiah.  Psalms  2,  18,  20,  21,  45. 
61,  72,  89,  110,  132.  The  kingdom  of  Israel 
was  at  once  the  expression  of  God's  purpose  to 
estal)lish  a  universal  kingdom  upon  earth,  and 
the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  pur- 
pose. The  people  of  Israel  was  Jehovah's  8on, 
His  first  born,  and  His  servant  ;  aud  the 
Uavidicking  as  the  lepresentative  of  the  nation 
was  Jehovah's  Son,  His  tir.«t  born,  aud  His 
servant.  He  was  no  despot,  reigning  in  his 
own  right,  but  the  "'anointed  of  Jehovah,"  who 
was  tlie  true  King  of  Israel,  appointed  by  Him 
as  His  viceroy  and  representative. 

2' /to  Suffering  Mensiah.  Psalms  23,  35,  41, 
55,  69,  109.  Men's  mii)ds  luul  to  be  prepared 
not  only  for  a  triumpliant  King,  but  for  a 
suffering  Saviour.  Tlie  great  prophecy  of  Isa. 
52,  53  finds  preludes  and  echoes  in  what  may 
be  called  the  Passion  Psalms.  The  sulTerings 
of  David  and  other  saints  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion were  typical  ;  they  helped  to  familiarize 
men  with  the  thought  of  the  righteous  suffer- 
ing for  God's  sake,  of  suffering  as  the  path  to 
victory,  of  glory  to  be  won  for  God  and  de- 
li I'erance  for  man  through  suffering.     A.  F.  K. 

If  the  Psalms  Ciiutaiii  not  the  narratives  of 
Messiah's  birth,  and  life,  and  death,  where,  in 
tlie  whole  Scriptures,  can  we  find  such  declara- 
tions of  the  work  of  Clirist,  in  its  humiliation 
and  its  glory,  the  spiritual  agonies  of  His  death, 
the  glorious  issues  of  His  resurrection,  the 
wrestling  of  His  kingdom  with  the  powers  of 
darkness,  its  triumph  over  the  heathen,  and  the 
overthrow  of  all  its  enemies;  until  the  heads  of 
many  lands  shall  have  been  wounded,  and  the 
people  made  willing  iu  the  day  of  His  power  ? 
Irving. 

The  Hope  of  Etekn.\l  Life  in  the  Ps.\lms. 

The  Psalms,  which  are  so  full  of  the  experi- 
ences aud  hopes  of  David,  and  other  holy  men 
of  old,  while  they  express  only  fear  and  discom- 
fort in  regard  to  the  state  after  death,  not  un- 
frpquently  point  to  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  as  the  great  consummation  of  desire  and 


expectation  :  "  Like  sheep  they  are  laid  in  the 
grav6  ;  death  shall  feed  on  them  ;  and  the  up- 
right shall  have  dominion  over  them  in  the 
morning  ;  and  their  beauty  shall  consume  in 
the  grave  from  their  dwelling.  But  God  will 
redeem  my  soul  from  the  power  of  the  grave  ; 
or  He  shall  receive  me" — thus  expressing  be- 
lief, not  only  in  a  prolonged  existence  in  Sheol, 
but  in  an  ultimate  return  from  its  chambers. 
The  prophets,  who  are  nearly  silent  regarding 
the  state  of  the  disembodied  soul,  speak  even 
more  explicitly  of  a  resurrection  from  the  dead, 
and  evidently  connect  with  it  the  brightest 
hopes  of  the  Church.     P.  F. 

In  a  half-dozen  passages  in  the  Psalms  the 
hope  of  everlasting  life  casts  its  light  upon  the 
present.  In  this,  as  in  all  things  else,  God's 
revelation  was  gradual.  At  no  time  could  they 
who  trusted  in  God  and  loved  Him  dream  that 
their  trust  and  love  were  only  for  this  world. 
But  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  nothing  is  said  of 
his  hope  after  death.  In  the  life  of  Moses  it  is 
the  same.  With  David  the  hope  begins  to 
assert  itself  ;  it  is  not,  indeed,  clear  ;  it  speaks 
iu  no  certain  accents  ;  but  still  it  wears  the 
aspect,  and  utters  the  voice,  of  a  hope.  It  is  a 
hope  of  that  which  may  be,  rather  than  of  that 
which  shall  be  ;  but  yet,  even  iu  its  weakness, 
it  tramples  \ipon  the  world  and  lime  and  death. 
With  Lsaiah  this  hope  becomes  clearer.  Ezekiel, 
iu  the  parable  of  a  national  resurrection,  draws 
his  image  from  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
Daniel  asserts  it  in  language  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  From  this  time  onward  it  becomes 
an  undoubted  article  of  Jewish  belief.  They 
who  deny  it  are  counted  for  a  sect,  and  our 
Lord  confutes  them  with  an  unanswerable  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  books  of  Moses.  Finally, 
by  His  resurrection,  life  and  immortality  were 
brought  lo  light  ;  aud  from  the  days  of  the 
apostles  to  the  present  hour,  Jesus  and  the  res- 
urrection have  been  the  prominent  subjects  of 
all  Christianity,  and  a  future  life  the  most  con- 
soling hope  in  all  times  of  affliction,  and  in  the 
presence  of  death.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  Church.  God  was 
teaching  them  the  capital  truth  on  which  all 
other  truth  was  to  rest,  that  He,  and  nothing 
else,  was  their  sufficient  portion.  "  I  am  thy 
shield,  and  thy  exceeding  great  reward,"  this 
was  His  great  word  to  Abraham.  It  was  by 
this  that  Abraham  lived.  All  else  was  prom- 
ise ;  this  was  present  possession.  The  promised 
land  he  could  never  call  his  own  ;  the  promised 
seed  was  given  to  him  only  to  be  demanded  back 
by  Him  who  gave  it.  The  whole  discipline  of 
Abraham's  life  had  this  purpose  in  it  :  to  lead 
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him  to  find  the  everlasting  God.  his  strength, 
his  portion,  his  all.  He  was  called  "  the  friend 
of  GoJ  ;"  and  he  who  had  Sod  for  his  friend 
could  need,  could  have,  nothing  more  ;  for  all 
was  implied  in  this.  On  this  fact  Abraham's 
life  was  built  ;  on  thb  the  lives  of  all  lus  true 
children.  Tlie  Jews  were  not  merely  designed 
to  be  witnesses  to  the  world  of  the  unity  of 
God.  They  were  this,  no  doubt  ;  but  they 
were  far  more.  They  were  witnesses  to  a  bet- 
ter truth — that  the  eternal  God  loves  men.  and 
calls  them  his  children  and  his  friends,  and  that 
men  can  be,  and  know  themselves  to  be,  his 
friends  and  his  children.  It  is  of  this  truth 
that  the  Psalms  are  full.  They  give  proof  in 
every  verse  of  the  reality  of  a  communion  and 
fellow.ship  between  the  living  God  and  His 
creatures.  The  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  it  has 
been  well  said,  is  a  "  poetry  of  fiiendship  be- 
tween God  and  man."  And  it  seems  to  have 
been  designed  that  the  truth  of  this  divine  com- 
munion should  .stand  alone  in  its  grandeur,  be- 
cause it  is  upon  this  that  man's  life  must  he 
built.  We  must  rest  upon  the  broad  foundation 
of  faith  before  we  can  have  the  hope  which 
maketh  not  ashamed.  If  hope  is  the  anchor 
within  the  veil,  faith  is  the  victory  which  over 
Cometh  the  world.  We  cannot  wonder,  there- 
fore, that  so  little,  comparatively,  is  .said  of  a 
future  life  in  the  Psalms.  It  was  not  yet  time. 
God  was  training  his  children  lo  lean  only  upon 
Him.  When  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come, 
the  veil  was  rent  away,  paradise  opened,  and 
the  church  militant  made  one  with  the  church 
triumphant.     P. 

In  the  view  of  the  psalmists,  death  and  life  are 
such  radical  notions  (notions,  that  is  to  say, 
apprehended  by  them  as  rooted  in  the  principles 
of  divine  wrath  and  divine  love)  that  it  is  easy 
for  New  Testament  faith,  to  which  they  have 
been  fully  disclosed  even  to  their  background 
in  hell  and  heaven,  to  adjust  and  deepen  all  the 
utterances  in  the  Psalms  that  refer  to  them. 
It  is  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the 
psalmist,  if  in  such  passages  as  6  :  6  the  New 
Testament  suppliant  substitutes  Gehenna  for 
Hades  ;  for  the  psalmists  dread  Hades  only  as 
being  the  realm  of  wratii  or  of  separation  from 
God's  love,  which  is  the  true  life  of  men.  Nor 
is  it  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  poets  to  think 
in  17  :  15  of  the  future  beholding  of  the  face  of 
God  in  all  His  glory,  and  in  49  :  15  of  the  resur- 
rection morning  ;  for  the  hopes  that  are  ex- 
pressed there  in  a  spiritually  e.xalted  condition 
of  soul  are  really,  so  far  as  regards  their  truly 
satisfying  fulfilment,  hopes  that  belong  to  the 
future  life.     As  Oetingersays,  there  is  no.  essen- 


tial New  Testament  truth  that  is  not  contained 
in  the  Psalms,  if  not  in  its  unfolded  sense,  at 
least  in  the  spirit.  The  Old  Testament  barrier 
already  encompasses  the  gradually  developing 
life  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  one  day  to 
break  through  it.  The  eschatjlogy  of  the  Old 
Testament  leaves  a  dark  background,  which  is 
laid  out,  as  it  were,  to  be  divided  by  the  New- 
Testament  revelation  into  light  and  darkness, 
and  to  be  lit  up  into  a  wide  perspective  that  ex- 
tends into  the  eternity  that  lies  beyond  time. 
Wherever  it  begins  todawninlheeschatological 
darkness  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  already  the 
first  morning  rays  of  the  sunrise  of  the  New, 
that  is  thus  announcing  itself.  In  this  respect 
also  the  Christian  cannot  refrain  from  disre- 
garding the  barrier  of  the  psalmists,  and  under- 
standing the  Psalms  according  to  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit,  who,  even  during  the  development 
of  redemption  and  of  tlie  knowledge  of  it,  kept 
the  goal  and  the  consummation  steadily  in  view. 
Thus  understood  the  P.-alms  are  hymns  of  the 
Israel  of  the  New  Testament  no  less  than  of 
that  of  the  Old.  The  Church,  when  it  uses  the 
language  of  the  Psalms  as  supplications,  cele- 
brates the  unity  of  the  two  Testaments,  and 
science,  when  expounding  them,  does  honor  to 
the  distinction  between  the  Old  and  the  New. 
They  are  both  in  the  right  ;  the  former  in  re- 
garding the  Psalms  in  the  light  of  Ihe  one  essen- 
tial salvation,  the  latter  in  keeping  apart  the 
sacred  eras,  and  the  various  stages  through 
which  the  knowledge  of  salvation  has  ijassed. 
D. 

Imprecatory  Psaljis. 

The  Scripture  imprecations  do  not  belong  to 
any  one  period  nor  any  one  individual,  race,  or 
country.  They  stretch  along  the  whole  line  of 
revelation  from  Moses  and  David  to  Paul  and 
John,  from  the  Pentateuch  to  the  Apocalypse. 
They  uot  only  cover  the  entire  period  of  God's 
revelation  to  man,  hut  extend  their  sweeping 
condemnations  and  judgments  to  the  material 
and  spiritual,  the  temporal  and  eternal,  interests 
of  the  enemies  of  God  and  His  people.  Not 
one  of  these  imprecations  is  local  or  personal. 
Each  and  all  belong  to  one  vast  system,  and  in 
each  and  every  instance  he  who  utters  the  im- 
precation is  completely  identified  with  God.  and 
speaks  as  His  representative,  and  denounces  woe 
upon,  not  his  private  and  personal  enemies,  but 
the  enemies  of  God.  If  they  were  in  every  case 
the  representatives  of  Qod.  if  they  spake  His 
mind,  then  the  case  is  clear-ed  of  luany  difficul- 
ties, and  the  true  ground  of  complaint  is  that  God 
should  feel  and  speak  thus  concerning  any  per. 
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tion  of  the  humau  race.  The  wish  expressed  for 
Ihe  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  God  aud  His 
people  was  realized.  Israel's  eueraics  were  time 
aud  again  puuished  with  defeat  aad  slaughter. 
For  their  sius  they  were  given  orcr  to  be  de 
stroyed,  anil  the  imprecation  was  tlie  prophetic 
announcement  of  thcirdoom.  The  imprecation 
ij  never  uttered  until  the  case  is  hopeless,  until 
the  sin  is  incurable.  How  David  or  Jeremiah 
could  love  the  sinner  whom  lliey  devoted  to  de- 
struction is  just  the  old  problem  of  how  God 
can  love  the  sinner  and  punish  him  fcr  his  sins. 
The  spirit  of  all  these  imprecations  is  simply 
righteous  abhorrence  of  all  unatoned,  unpar- 
doned, uurepented,  and  incurable  sin,  the  holy 
hatred  on  the  part  of  God  and  all  godlilie  spirits 
of  sin.  And  still  more  light  is  thrown  upon  this 
subject  when  we  remember  that  God  is  cease- 
lessly doing  with  incurable  sinners  what  Moses, 
.lob,  David,  Jeremiah,  and  Paul  asked  him  to 
do.  The  iimre  e-rpn'snun  of  a  desire  aud  pur- 
pose to  punish  sin  is  of  insigniticant  importance 
compared  with  the  deliberate  and  persistent  ex- 
ecution of  that  purpose.  In  all  human  history 
God's  enemies  have  been  puuished,  and  the 
Scriptures  tell  us  plainly  that  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  If  men  wish  to  find  a  God  who  will 
not  punish  sin,  they  will  have  to  remove  to 
some  realm  utterly  unlike  any  of  which  the  race 
has  knowledge.     Pitzer. 

As  regards  the  so-called  imprecatory  Psalms, 
it  is  certainly  true  that,  in  the  attitude  of  the 
Christian  and  the  Church  to  the  enemies  of 
Christ,  the  longing  for  their  removal  is  out- 
weighed by  the  longing  for  their  conversion. 
On  the  assumption,  however,  that  they  will  not 
be  converted  and  will  not  anticipate  the  penal 
judgment  by  repenting,  the  passing  over  of  the 
jealousy  of  love  into  tliat  of  anger  is  justified 
rdso  in  the  New  Testament  {e.g..  Gal.  5  ;  12)  ; 
and  on  the  assumption  that  their  obduracy  has 
become  absolute,  even  the  Chribtian  need  not 
shrink  from  praying  for  their  ultimate  over- 
throw. For  the  kingdom  of  God  does  not  come 
only  by  the  way  of  grace,  but  also  by  the  way 
of  judgment  ;  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  is 
•what  is  longed  for  by  the  suppliant  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  well  as  of  the  New  ;  and  in  the 
Psalms  also  everj-  imprecation  of  judgment 
upon  those  who  set  themselves  to  oppose  the 
coming  of  this  kingdom  is  made  upon  the 
assumption  of  their  perhistent  impenitence.     D. 

The  Psalmist  was  inspired  to  delineate  and 
denounce  the  sins  of  his  own  and  of  other  times 
with  a  knowledge  and  a  certainty  wliich  the 
uninspired  mind  cannot  possess.  While,  there- 
fore, we  may  learn  grave  and  salutary  lessons 


from  him  concerning  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
of  sin,  it  is  plain  that  we  can  only  detect  the 
sinntr  so  far  as  the  poet  himself  has  pointed  him 
out.  We  may  read  witli  solemn  awe  the  depths 
of  evil  which  he  condemns,  but  we  can  neither 
search  the  heart  nor  take  upon  us  to  judge  our 
neighbor.  These  high  functions  wc  must  leave 
to  the  Judge  of  all  the  eiirth.  All  that  we  shall 
do  will  be  to  concur  sadly  and  solemnly  in  the 
sentence  •nhich  the  eternal  .Judge  will  pronounce 
in  that  strange  work  of  judgment  which  the  eur 
trance  of  sin  has  compelled  Him  to  perform. 
If  any  transgressor,  reading  the  awful  doom  of 
ungodliness  in  these  Psalms,  will  repent,  the 
sentence  of  judgment  melts  into  the  accents  of 
pardon  and  the  entire  future  of  the  soul  is  re- 
versed. After  all,  then,  there  is  not  in  these 
few  awful  Psalms  an  irreversible  path  of  perdi- 
tion set  before  the  offender  ;  but  a  firm,  faith- 
ful, terrible  warning,  to  which  if  he  will  but 
give  heed  his  soul  will  escape  forever.  Behind 
the  dark  cloud  of  a  premonitory  curse  lies  the 
bright  light  of  a  present  and  perpetual  blessing, 
concealed,  indeed,  from  the  stony  look  of 
haughty  ungodliness,  but  open  to  the  soft  eye 

of  penitent  faith.     M. We  are  justified  in 

saying  that  the  imprLcations  in  the  Psalms, 
though  springing  from  a  righteous  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God.  aud  not  from  any  mere  thirst  of 
personal  revenge,  .still  are  not  such  as  a  Chris- 
tian can  lawfully,  in  their  natural  .sense,  use 
now.  They  may  have  their  lesson  for  us, 
nevertheless.  They  may  show  us  what  zeal  for 
God  is  ;  how  it  consumes  one  who  is  truly  filled 
by  it.  They  may  be  a  warning  against  laxity 
of  belief,  indifference,  softness  of  spirit,  even 
whilst  we  know  that  our  zeal  is  to  be  a  zeal  of 
love,  not  of  hate  ;  our  fervor  a  fervor  of  devo- 
tion to  God  rather  than  of  opposition  even  to 
those  whom  we  may  count  to  be  His  enemies. 
The  imprecations  which  may  not  pass  over  our 
lips  where  even  one  of  God's  enemies  is  con- 
cerned, may  still  remind  us  that  there  is  a  holy 
jealousy  of  love,  may  rouse  us  to  greater  moral 
earnestness,  may  rebuke  us,  and  put  us  to 
shame  because  we  are  neither  cold  nor  hot.  P. 
It  would  be  of  no  avail,  if  we  were  permitted, 
to  render  certain  passages  in  a  declaratory  or 
prophetic  sense  which  are  now  rendered  as  in- 
dicating a  wish  or  desire.  The  ditticulty  would 
exist  elsewhere  in  its  full  extent.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  that  the  affirmation  itself,  in 
regard  to  the  Hebrew  language,  is  untenable. 
There  are  forms  of  the  verb  in  Hebrew,  and 
there  are  connected  particles,  which  oblige  us  to 
translate  by  the  Xerxnslct,  may,  and  others  which 
are  . express! ve  of  wish  or  desire.     Often,  too. 
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the  context  will  not  justify  any  other  ren- 
dering. 

Another  way  in  which  it.  has  been  altempted 
to  remove  the  difficulty  is  to  consider  it  as  a 
peculiarity  of  the  old  dispensation,  as  one  of  the 
things  engrafted  upon  the  Jlosaic  economy 
which  the  Christian  dispensation  does  not  rec- 
ognize ;  as  consonant  witli  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Jewish  theocracy,  but  which  a  clearer  rev- 
elation would  annul.  But  God  is  the  author  of 
these  dispensations,  and  the  general  spirit  of  the 
two  must  be  the  same.  We  ought  not  to  vin- 
dicate one  Testament  at  the  expense  of  the 
other.  What  is  essentially  bad  at  one  period 
must  be  so  at  all  times.  It  is  no  less  wrong  for 
Joshua  to  indulge  in  malice  toward  the 
Canaaaites  than  it  is  for  the  Apostle  Paul 
toward  Nero.  Cruelty  is  no  more  tolerated  in 
the  Pentateuch  than  it  is  in  the  Epistle.  He 
has  not  been  a  careful  reader  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  who  has  not  observed  the  special 
paius  which  God  took  to  impress  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  Israelites  the  importance  of  treat- 
ing kindly  not  only  the  widow  and  the  orphan, 
but  the  stranger,  the  Egyptian,  the  hired  servant 
who  was  not  of  their  own  nation.  No  small 
part  of  the  Levitical  law  is  taken  up  with  com- 
mands and  appeals  designed  to  counteract  the 
narrow  and  selfish  spirit  of  the  Hebrews.  Be- 
sides, the  principle  runs  through  the  entire 
Scriptures,  the  New  Testament  as  well  as  the 
Old.  "  Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me 
much  evil.  May  the  Lord  reward  him  accord- 
ing to  his  works  !"  It  is  not  easy  to  see  how 
this  differs  materially  from  the  imprecations  in 
the  Book  of  Psalms. 

It  has  beeu  supposed  by  some  that  the  pas- 
sages in  question  are  to  be  understood  in  a 
spiritual  sense  ;  that  the  refereuce  to  individuals 
is  not  real  but  imaginary,  assumed  for  the  time 
being,  and  for  an  ultimate  purpose  wholly 
different  from  what  lies  on  the  face  of  them — 
that  is,  we  are  to  apply  these  various  maledic- 
tions to  our  spiritual  foes,  imprecating  on  them 
the  terrible  calamities  which  were  apparently, 
but  only  apparently,  intended  for  the  personal 
enemies  of  the  sacred  writers.  The  simple 
statement  of  such  a  position  is  enough  to  show 
its  absurdity.  If  Doeg,  Ahithophel,  and  Alex- 
ander the  coppersmith  were  not  real  persons, 
what  were  they  ?  Besides,  whither  would  such 
aprincipleof  interpretation  carry  us?     B.  B.  E. 

Undoubtedly  a  certain  number  of  passages 
are  not  defensive,  the}'  are  denunciatory  ;  such 
as  54  :  5,  7  ;  59  :  10  ;  93  :  11  ;  143  :  13.  This 
last  verse  brings  into  view  the  sentiment  which 
forms  the  base  of  all  these  passages  ;  "  And  of 


Thy  goodness  slay  mine  enemies,  and  destroy 
all  them  that  vex  my  soul,/w  /  am  Thy  ser- 
Bant."  If  we  put  these  words  into  paraphrase, 
the  Psalmist  pleads  that  he  is  engaged  in  the 
service  of  God  ;  that  in  this  service  he  is  assailed 
and  hindered  ;  that,  powerless  in  himself,  he 
appeals  to  the  source  of  power  ;  and  that  he  in- 
vokes upon  the  assailants  and  hinderers  of  the 
Divine  work  the  Divine  vengeance,  even  to  their 
extinction.  There  is  not  one  of  these  passages 
which  tampers  with  truth  or  justice  ;  they  are 
aimed  at  sin,  to  blast  and  wither  it.  "  Lead 
me,  O  Lord,  in  Thy  righteousness,  because  of 
miue  enemies"  (Psalm  5  .  8).  This  is  the  uni- 
versal strain.  All  these  passages  are  strokes 
delivered  with  the  sword  of  righteousness,  in  its 
unending  warfare  with  iniquity.  Nor  is  there 
one  among  them  of  which  it  can  be  shown  that 
they  refer  to  personal  feuds,  passions,  or  de- 
sires. Everywhere  the  Psalmist  speaks  in  the 
name  of  God,  on  behalf  of  His  word  ami  will. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  such  denunciations 
are  excessive  in  degree,  that  they  are  too  seveie. 
With  respect  to  their  severity,  I  suggest,  and  if 
need  be  contend,  that  we  in  our  ignorance  and 
weakness  are  no  fit  judges  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty  may  justly 
carry  the  denunciation  and  the  punishment  of 
guilt.  Man,  and  even  civilized  man,  contem- 
plates with  much  equanimity  the  taking  of 
human  life  for  the  occasions  which  he  deems 
sufiicient.  He  knows  that  in  all  wars  one  party 
must  be  guilty,  and  that  in  most  or  many  wars 
neither  have  had  a  justification  for  the  wholes-ale 
bloodshed  which  floods  the  path  of  destruction 
that  they  necessarily  follow.  Life,  which  he 
did  not  give  and  cannot  restore,  he  takes  away 
for  the  repression  of  crime,  with  general  though 
not  unanimous  approval.  It  is  also  taken,  even 
now,  in  most  Christian  countries,  through  duels 
for  private  injury  or  insult.  But  the  scruples, 
which  for  ourselves  we  so  easily  thrust  aside, 
become  active,  feverish,  and  even  violent,  when, 
in  a  world  to  the  abundant  wickedness  of  which 
our  own  practice  witnesses,  the  Kuler  of  that 
world,  who  gave  life  for  use,  and  who  sees  and 
judges  its  abuse,  is  to  be  arraigned  before  our 
mock  tribunal  ;  and  we  who  cannot  and  do  not 
rightly  guide  each  our  own  action,  are  to  un- 
dertake to  determine  His.  And  this  when  we 
have  not  fully  learned  and  cannot  measure  either 
the  deep  and  frightful  depravity  of  the 
Canaanitish  nations,  or  the  purposes  with  which 
penalty  descends.  AVe  know  not  whether  it 
comes  in  mercy  to  correct  the  growth  of  evil 
before  it  shall  become  incurable,  and  whether 
or  how    far,  when  opportunity  had  been  ex- 
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haustcd  here,  resources  may  slill  have  been 
held  in  reserve  to  be  expended  for  good  in  the 
great  elsewhere.  To  pronounce  verdicts  upon 
these  terrible  denuucialions  may  be  impious, 
and  is  surely  at  the  least  unreasonable.  W.  IC. 
Gladstone. 

There  is  a  principle  Uiat,  I  think,  must  be  re- 
garded as  a  justiticaliou  of  the  passages  in  ques- 
tion. The  principle  may  be  best  staled  by  tliree 
or  four  illustrations.  Doeg,  an  Edoraite  herds- 
man, in  the  time  of  Saul,  killed  eighty-five  un- 
armed, helpless  priests,  when  he  knew  that 
they  were  wholly  innocent  of  the  charge  made 
against  them,  and  when  no  one  else  dared  to 
touch  these  consecraled  servants  of  the  Lord. 
But  with  this  he  was  not  satisfied  ;  every  woman 
and  child,  every  breathing  thing,  fell  under  the 
assassin's  knife.  Now  the  very  mention  of  the 
atrocity  stirs  up  feelings  in  us  which  cannot  be 
repressed,  and  which  are  only  rendered  the 
more  poignant  by  reflection  on  the  attendant 
circumstances.  The  murder  of  the  cliildren  at 
Bethlehem,  by  Herod,  another  Edomite,  was  an 
act  of  gratuitous  cruelty,  which  tlie  imagination 
utterly  refuses  to  carry  out  into  its  details.  The 
horrors  of  conscience  that  lie  sullered  on  ac- 
count of  his  murder  of  his  wife  Mariamne,  and 
■which  almost  antedated  those  puins  that  shall 
never  have  an  end,  do  not  awaken  for  him  tlie 
slightest  degree  of  sympathy.  A  happy  end  to 
that  turbulent  life  would  have  shocked  us.  The 
woman  that  wished  the  head  of  the  venerable 
forerunner  of  our  Ljrd  to  be  brought  to  her  in 
a  basin — who  desired  to  enjoy  a  sight  which 
■would  have  curdled  the  blood  of  any  one  else — 
has  excited  a  feeling  in  every  reader's  breast 
that  no  lapse  ot  time  has  in  the  least  degree  di- 
minished. The  simple  words  of  the  Gospel  are 
enough.  We  wish  not  a  word  of  commentary. 
Every  right-minded  man  has  one,  on  the  living^ 
fibres  of  his  heart.  The  striking  of  a  great  bell 
at  midnight  in  Paris  was  the  signal  of  a  deed  at 
■which  men  sliudder  now,  at  the  distance  of  four 
hundred  yeais.  It  was  an  outrage  upon  the 
nature  which  God  has  given  to  His  creatures, 
■which  admits  of  no  apology,  and  ■which 
necessarily  demanded  an  atonement.  And  there 
are  those  who,  in  the  horrors  of  the  French  Rev- 
olution, beheld  the  cup  of  retribution  pressed 
to  the  lipsof  the  nation  stained  with  this  blood  : 
and  when  they  saw  her  compelled  to  drink  the 
very  dregs,  they  felt  that  a  debt  to  divine  jus- 
tice had  been  paid,  God's  moral  government  had 
been  vindicated,  and  His  word  had  come  to  pass 
— "  They  who  sowed  the  wind  liad  reaped  the 
whirlwind." 

Now,  what  is  the  character  of  the  principle 


thus  manifested  ?  what  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tions with  which  such  transactions  as  these  are 
regarded  ?  A  primary  element  of  it  is  inuigua- 
tion.  Before  we  have  had  time  to  rellect  there 
is  an  instant,  a  spontaneous  burst  of  anger 
toward  the  wrong-doer.  We  cannot  prevent  it 
if  ■n-e  would.  It  is  prior  to  all  deliberation.  In 
its  first  outbreak  it  is  beyond  control.  It  is  out- 
raged nature^  and  will  have  vent.  Another  cle- 
ment is  compaiision  toward  the  injured  party. 
We  have  an  instinctive  pity  for  weakness 
crushed  to  the  dust,  for  innocence  betrayed  and 
violated.  The  wailing  crj-  of  infancy  is  in  our 
ears  ;  the  white  locks  of  age  draggling  in  the 
dust  are  iu  our  sight.  Another  and  principal 
ingredient  is  a  sense  of  justice.  When  a  crime 
of  extraordinary  atrocity  goes  unpunished,  we 
feel  that  j  ustice  is  defrauded  of  its  dues.  We 
are  indignant  that  so  great  a  ■wrong  should  go 
unredressed.  While  the  crime  is  unatoned  we 
have  a  feeling  not  only  of  insecurity,  but  that 
justice  has  been  violated.  Public  order  is  dis- 
turbed. A  shock  has  been  given  to  that  sense 
of  rectitude  which  is  comuiou  to  man.  This  U 
not  of  momentary  duration,  as  the  indignant  or 
compassionate  feeling  may  bo.  It  grows 
stronger  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  reflection 
only  adds  to  its  intensity.  When  a  great  out- 
rage is  perpetrated  nothing  ■will  calm  the  pertur- 
bation of  our  moral  nature  but  the  iuHiction  of 
a  penalty.  The  grievance  must  be  redressed. 
A  voice  within  us  calls  imperatively  for  repara- 
tion, whether  ■we  or  others  are  the  authors  ot 
the  deed.  The  endurance  of  suffering  is  an  in- 
dispensable condition  for  the  return  of  peace. 
We  .secretly  desire  the  speedy  infliction  of  the 
penalty  on  ourselves,  if  we  are  conscious  of  guilt, 
and  on  others,  also,  if  they  are  the  evil-doers. 
And  what  we  crave  by  an  irrepressible  instinct 
of  our  moral  nature,  may  ■ne  not,  on  fit  occa- 
sions, express  in  languafje  f  Furthermore,  this 
is  an  original  principle  of  our  nature.  It  lias  all 
the  marks  of  being  a  simple  and  ultimate  fact, 
which  can  be  artirmed  in  relation  to  any  attri- 
bute of  our  nature.  In  this  respect  it  stands 
precisely  on  the  ground  of  the  other  original 
properties  ot  our  constitution.  Again,  it  is  uni- 
versal, and  therefore  original.  It  has  shown 
itself  in  all  ages,  in  every  state  of  society  and 
period  of  human  life,  among  the  rudest  and  the 
most  refined.  Wherever  the  voice  of  a  brother's 
blood  has  cried  from  the  ground,  it  has  found 
an  answering  echo  in  every  bosom. 

It  may  be  maintained,  further,  that  this  feel- 
ing is  not  necessarily  accompanied  ■n'ith  any 
malice  or  ill-will  toward  the  sufferer.  An  atro- 
cious crime  is  committed  in  our  neighborhood  ; 
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wo  bave  the  strongest  sympathy  for  thu  iujured 
party,  and  indiguatioa  toward  the  evil-doer. 
We  unite  in  all  proper  measures  to  bring  him  to 
what  we  call  a  condign — that  is,  a  deserved  puu- 
ishment.  We  rejoice  wlieu  welearuthut  he  has 
been  apprehended,  and  that  justice  is  permitted 
lo  take  its  appointed  course.  If  we  do  not,  in 
so  many  words,  imprecate  calamities  upon  him, 
we  feel,  and  we  perform,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing.  We  ardently  desire  and  pray  that 
he  may  suffer  punishment.  If  he  is  proved  to 
be  guilty,  we  are  disappointed  if  he  escape. 
We  are  even  eager  to  cooperate  in  efforts  to 
bring  him  within  the  arm  of  the  law.  But  all 
this  is  not  attended  with  any  desire  to  witness 
the  sufferings  of  a  human  being,  or  that  those 
sufferings,  iu  themselves,  should  be  felt.  We 
have  no  malice  or  private  revenge  to  gratify. 
The  absorbing  emotion  is  for  the  good  of  so- 
ciety. We  have  tlie  persuasion  that  if  the  crim- 
inal escapes  the  bonds  that  hold  men  together 
will  be  weakened,  if  they  are  not  destroyed. 
That  there  ma}'  be  this  entire  freedom  from 
personal  ill-will  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  our 
feelings  are  precisely  similar,  in  kind  at  k'ast, 
toward  an  offending  contemporary  or  neighbor, 
and  toward  a  notorious  culprit  who  lived  ages 
ago,  or  may  now  live  at  the  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  whose  punishment  or  escape  from  it  cannot 
possibly  affect  us  personally.  The  utterance  of 
this  moral  feeling  is  the  utterance  of  humanity 
within  us. 

The  connection  of  this  original  principle  of 
our  nature,  wliich  has  been  briefly  developed, 
with  the  imprecationsin  the  Psalms  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Bible,  is  obvious.  If  it  does  not 
account  for  all,  it  still  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
a  large  portion  of  them.  In  other  words,  these 
imprecatory  passages  are  justified  by  a  primary 
and  innocent  feeling  of  our  nature.  Were  we 
placed  in  the  condition  of  the  sacreil  penmen, 
we  should  feel,  and  properly  feel,  as  they  felt. 
The  feeling  in  the  minds  of  those  who  penned 
the  fifty-fifth  and  sixty-ninth  Psalms  was  not 
malice.  It  was  the  iudignation  excited  by 
cruelty  and  injustice,  and  the  desire  that  crime 
should  be  punished.  They,  doubtless,  fol- 
lowed the  precept.  Be  ye  angry,  and  sin  not.  If 
we  were  acciuainted  with  the  circumstances 
which  called  forth  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  we 
should  doubtless  find,  as  the  cause  or  occasion, 
striking  cases  of  treachery,  practised  villainy, 
and  unblushing  violations  of  law. 

Our  Saviour  uttered  awful  anathemas  against 
the  hypocritical  Scribes  and  Pharisees.  These 
were  authorized,  not  simply  on  the  ground  that 
he  knew  the  hearts  of  men  and,  as  Judge  of  the 


world,  had  a  right  to  anticipate  the  final  sen- 
tence, but  from  the  atrocity  of  their  crimes. 
On  iiccount  of  the  reputed  sanctity  of  their  char- 
acters, they  were  often  made  the  depositaries 
for  safe  keeping  of  the  pittance  of  widows,  or 
they  became  guaidiausof  the  estates  of  orphans. 
These  sacred  funds,  they  artfully  embezzled 
and  appropriated  to  their  pergonal  use,  while 
the  helpless  owner  sought  for  redress  in  vain, 
because  the  judge  iu  the  case  might  be  the 
swindler  himself.  No  wonder  our  Saviour  de- 
nounced the  vengeance  of  Heaven  on  these 
sanctimonious  thieves  and  repudiators.  His 
anathemas  were  sanctioned  by  a  feeling  which 
we  have  in  common  with  Him,  and  which,  on 
extraordinar}'  occasions,  we  not  only  cherish, 
but  express  or  impl}'  in  language.  If  we  had 
been  fully  possessed  of  the  facts,  and  all  the  at- 
tendant circumstances,  as  He  knew  them,  or  as 
His  disciples  might,  iu  a  degiee,  have  known 
them,  we  sliould  have  seen  ample  ground  for 
His  terrible  deuunciutinus.     B.  B.  Edwards. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  then,  that  it  is  only  a 
morbid  benevolence,  a  mistaken  philanthropy, 
which  takes  offence  at  these  Psalms  ;  for  in 
reality  they  are  not  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  or  to  that  love  of  enemies  which  our 
Lord  enjoined.  Resentment  against  evil-doers 
is  so  far  from  being  sinful,  that  we  find  it  ex- 
emplified in  the  meek  and  spotless  Redeemer 
Himself,  as  wheu  He  looked  around  upon  the 
Pharisees  "with  aiKjtr,  being  grieved  for  the 
hardness  of  their  hearts."  If  the  emotion  and 
its  utterance  were  essentially  sinful,  how  could 
Paul  wish  the  enemy  of  Cliri^  to  be  accursed  ; 
or  say  of  his  own  enemy  :  "  The  Lord  reward 
him  according  to  his  work?"  How,  then,  could 
he  say  to  the  high  priest,  "  God  shall  smite  thee, 
tliou  whited  wall,"  or  how  could  Pettr  say  to 
Simon,  the  sorcerer  :  "  Thy  money  perish  with 
thee  1"  Above  all,  how,  then,  could  the  spirits 
of  the  just  in  heaven  be  represented  as  calling 
upon  God  for  vengeance  upon  their  enemies  and 
persecutors  1  (Rev.  G  :  10  )  Assuredly  it  is  not 
iu  the  Old  Testament  only  that  God  is  set  forth 
not  only  as  a  Father,  but  as  a  Judge  and  Vin- 
dicator— as  one  "  angry  with  the  wicked  every 
day."  The  God  of  the  New  Testament  is  also 
"  a  consuming  fire  ;"  and  it  is  still  "  dreadful 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  God  ;"  and 
to  those  who  fall  away  after  having  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth  there  is  "  a  fearful  look- 
ing for  of  judgment  and  fiery  indignation  to 
consume  the  adversaries. "  The  divine  righteous- 
ness has  indeed  lost  so  iitlle  of  its  rigor  under 
the  new  covenant  that  he  who  despises  the  far 
richer  means  of  grace  offered  under  it  becomes 
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the  heir  of  a  much  sorer  puuishmeat  than  he 
who  perished  under  the  old  law  (Heb.  10,  12). 
Let  us  be  satisfied.  The  Bible,  even  here,  where 
many  have  deemed  it  most  vulnerable,  most 
open  to  attack,  does  not  stand  in  need  of  any 
apology.     Kilto. 

In  thus  briefly  considering  one  of  the  sterner 
features  of  our  constitution,  and  some  of  its 
practical  developments,  we  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  morbid  type  of  much  of  the 
philanthropy  and  religion  current  at  the  present 
day.  Love  degenerates  into  weakness  ;  couipas- 
sion  becomes  itself  an  object  of  pity  ;  benevolence 
is  degraded  into  an  indiscriminating  instinct. 
The  employment  of  force  is  branded  as  a  relic  of 
barbarous  times.  Thj  exercise  of  authority  is 
scouted  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  both  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  an  enlightened  age.  The  world 
must  now  be  controlled  by  persuasion.  It  was 
formerly  supposed  that  law,  with  its  rigorous 
penally,  was  a  chief  instrument  in  moral 
reformations  ;  tliat  it  was  one  of  the  main  ele- 
ments in  the  means  which  God  and  man  must 
employ  in  melioiating  the  state  of  .society.  So, 
likewise,  in  respect  to  religion.  In  our  days, 
there  is  such  a  prominent  and  reiterated  exhibi- 
tion of  the  paternal  character  of  Gjd  as  to  en- 
danger, if  not  destroy,  its  legitimate  effect  on 
the  character  of  His  intelligent  creatures. 
There  is  such  a  protrusion  of  the  promises  of 
the  Bible,  and  such  a  concealment  of  its  threat- 
enings,  as  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  both. 
Religion  is  sometimes  so  divested  of  its  grander 
and  sterner  qualities  as  to  fail  to  secure  any  re- 
spect. It  becomes  a  mere  collection  of  pleasant 
counsels,  an  assemblage  of  sweet  recommenda- 
tions, which  it  would  be  very  well  to  observe  ; 
instead  of  presenting,  as  it  does,  an  alternative 
of  life  or  death,  an  authoritative  code  of  morals, 
a  law  with  inflexible  sanctions,  a  Gospel  to  be 
rejected  on  peril  of  eternal  damnation. 

Tliese  shallow  philanthropists  and  religionists 
are  as  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  man  as  they  are 
of  the  revelation  of  God  ;  as  little  versed  in  the 
more  imposing  features  of  our  constitution  as  in 
the  high  and  solemn  themes  of  Christianity. 
They  have  little  to  do  with  tiie  deeper  wants  of 
our  moral  being.  They  do  not  understand  how 
curious  and  almost  contradictory  a  piece  of 
workmanship  is  man.  They  seem  never  to  have 
imagined  that  he  has  the  closest  relations  to  a 
moral  law,  to  an  atoning  Saviour,  to  a  righteous 
moral  Governor,  and  to  an  impartial  judgment 
seat.  Equally  ignorant  are  they  of  the  bonds 
which  hold  society  together.  Much  of  the  doc- 
trine which  is  industriously  promulgated  at  the 
present  da}'  tends  to  form  a  counterfeit  philan- 


thropy ;  to  make  men  sympathize  with  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  criminal,  rather  than  with  in- 
jured virtue,  or  with  public  morals  ;  to  weaken 
the  arm  of  the  law,  and  reduce  government  itself 
into  a  compact  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its 
weakness.     B.  B.  Edirards. 

We  underrate  tlie  evil  of  sin.  We  gloss  it 
over  with  smooth  words.  We  enfold  it  in  the 
contradictiqns  of  fatalistic  philosophy.  We 
transmute  penalty  into  vengeance,  and  law  into 
tyranny.  In  the  ultimate  issue  the  whole  idea 
of  retributive  inflictions  becomes  abhorrent  to 
our  silken  tastes.  We  jump  to  conclusions 
which  dethrone  God.  This  deterioration  of 
moral  sense  needs  to  be  reversed.  We  need  to 
go  back  to  the  beginning  and  start  anew,  tak- 
ing God's  idea  of  retribution  as  our  model. 
There  is  in  every  erect  conscience  an  clement  of 
robustness  which  does  not  flinch  at  the  spectacle 
of  pain  inflicted  on  wrong.  For  truthful  con- 
victions on  this  subject  we  need  a  cordial  recog- 
nition of  tlie  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  retributive 
sentiment  in  a  right  mind.  This  is  a  vital  point 
in  our  departure  from  the  divine  ideal  in  this 
tiling.  We  repel  frnm  us  the  retributive  idea 
because  we  mask  it  in  unrighteousness.  We 
make  wrong  right  and  right  wrong  ;  evil  good 
and  good  evil.  That  which  in  the  divine  gov- 
ernment is  rindicatire  of  right,  we  degrade  into 
the  vindictive.  What,  in  the  la.st  analysis,  is  sin  ? 
It  is  pure  malignity.  It  ripens  into  malign 
passion  toward  God.  This  is  the  germ  and  the 
etfloresceuce  and  fruitage  of  it.  The  retributive 
sentiment,  in  all  untainted  minds,  is  nothing 
else  than  an  instinctive  antagonism  to  malig- 
nity. It  is  hatred  of  that  which  hates  God. 
Its  assumption  is  that  it  is  right  to  punish  that 
which  hates  God,  and  that,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  such  punishment  is  a  necessity.  Like  all 
other  right  things,  righteous  punishment  is  in- 
trinsically glorious.  Pure  justice  is  pure  be- 
nevolence. Justice  and  love  are  twin  stars  of  a 
binary  constellation  in  which  each  revolves 
around  the  other.  This  was  the  sentiment 
which  inspired  the  imprecatory  Psalms.  This 
it  is  that  inspires  gratulatory  song  in  heaven  in 
view  of  God's  retributive  dealing  with  guilt. 
To  hate  guilt  or  to  hate  God — this  is  the 
alternative.  Sin,  matured,  brings  these  intense 
extremes  into  contrast  and  conflict,  and  the 
loyalty  of  holy  minds,  in  heaven  or  on  earth, 
does  not  waver  in  its  choice.     A.  Pheliin. 

An  Additional  Groundcf  Defence.  It  will  not 
be  disputed  that  there  are  circumstances  which 
not  only  warrant,  but  so  absolutely  and  mani- 
festly call  for  the  feeling  and  expression  of  in- 
dignation, that,  in  failing  then  to  exhibit  such 
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feelings,  a  man  so  far  comes  short  of  being  a 
guod  mau.  Wlieu  we  see  meu  devoted  to  evil 
courses  we  may  well  wish  and  pray  that  they 
may  be  brought  to  higlier  views  and  sounder 
principles.  But  perverse,  obstinate  persistence, 
in  spite  of  experience  and  clear  knowledge,  in 
practices  grossly  evil  justly  excites  something 
besides — something  different  from  the  mere  de- 
sire for  the  amelioration  of  the  evil  doers.  Sin 
involves  misery,  and  that  misery  excites  a  good 
man's  compassion;  but  sin  is  something  more 
than  misery,  and  tlie  perception  of  that  "  some- 
thing more"  has  its  legitimate  effect  upon  our 
minds.  We  pity  a  man  even  when  his  destitu- 
tion arises  from  his  own  folly.  But  when  he 
takes  ignoble  advantage  of  our  pity,  and  un- 
derlying his  apparent  simplicKy  we  see  a  cruel 
selH.-^hness,  a  base,  deliberate  unrighteousness, 
our  pity  gives  place  to  hot  indignation.  Nor  is 
this  indignation  to  be  blamed.  No  doubt  it  be- 
comes us  to  cherish  benevolent  feelings  toward 
our  fellow-meu.  But  while  benevolence  is  a 
high  and  beautiful  principle,  it  is  not  the  high- 
est, much  less  the  only  principle  that  should  reg- 
ulate our  conduct.  And  further,  nowhere  is  he 
thought  the  best  man  wlio  is  least  disposed  to 
feel  and  express  indignation  at  the  sight  of 
meanness  and  cruelty  in  man  to  man.  And 
when  the  case  of  cruelty  or  meanness  is  flagrant, 
it  is  a  mere  necessity  of  an  upright  and  generous 
nature  lo  demand  that  punishment  be  iuflicled 
on  the  evildoers.  Now,  this  being  so.  it  needs 
but  to  believe  as  firmly  in  the  existence  of  God 
as  in  the  existence  of  man  ;  to  love  God  as  sin- 
cerely as  we  love  man,  and  to  realize  as  truly 
the  rights  of  God  as  the  rights  of  man,  to  justi- 
fy the  feeling  and  the  expression  of  indignation 
against  wilful  and  persevering  wickedness. 
This  consideration  avails  so  far  as  to  convince 
us  that  whatever  other  objections  may  be 
brought  against  the  imprecatory  Psalms,  the  feel- 
ings which  they  express  of  indignation  against 
determined  sinners  against  God  are  neither  mis- 
placed nor  unjustifiable.  It  carries  us  further 
and  warrants  this  stronger  position,  that  the 
man  who  has  at  heart  the  glory  of  God,  and 
■who  entertains  a  genuine  reverence  for  truth 
and  holiness,  would  not  desire  that  those  who 
trample  truth  anil  holiness  under  foot  should  go 
unpunished.  The  general  spirit  of  indignation 
against  determined  persisters  in  unrighteousness 
and  against  the  enemies  of  the  nation's  welfare, 
is  a  spirit  which  our  own  consciences  approve  ; 
and  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  imprecatory 
Psalms  in  which  it  is  not  manifest  that  this  is 
the  preponderating  spirit.  Dismissing,  then, 
as  groundless  the  charge  that  these  Psalms,  by 


manifesting  an  inhuman  spirit,  violate  the 
principles  of  ordinary  morality,  we  proceed  to 
state  the  peculiar  ground  <m  which  a  complete 
deJcTice  can  be  built. 

The  condition  on  which  the  Hebrews  retained 
posse.ssion  of  their  land  was  obedience  to  God 
and  faithful  adherence  to  His  worship.  Na- 
tional disaster  was  threatened  as  the  consequence 
of  departure  from  this  obedience  and  worship. 
This  threatening  was  pronounced  in  the  law  ; 
and  the  facts  of  their  history,  as  recorded  in  the 
Pentateuch  and  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  showed  that  the  principle  was  acted  on, 
the  threatenings  actually  carried  out.  The  facts 
of  their  history  showed  that  political  disaster 
Jiad  ensued  upon  religious  declension  ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  their  departure  from  the  worship 
of  God,  the  nation  had  often  been  subjected  to 
grievous  afflictions,  and  brought  sometimes  to 
the  very  verge  of  ruin.  It  must  have  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  nation  as  almost  a  tirst  princi- 
ple that  God's  ordinary  and  settled  method  of 
vindicating  His  own  cause  was  by  inflicting 
temporal  judgments  upon  those  who  opposed 
His  truth.  On  the  one  liand,  the  sincere  and 
zealous  worshippers  of  God  would  not  only  re- 
gard this  history  as  illustrative  and  corrobora- 
tive of  the  threatenings  of  the  law,  but  would 
regard  these  threatenings,  thus  illustrative  and 
corroborative,  as  being  still  in  force  and  reality 
of  application  in  their  own  day.  They  would 
expect  that  in  similar  circumstances  Divine  in- 
terpositions would  occur  in  their  own  time  sim- 
ilar to  those  which  had  characterized  the  na- 
tion's earlier  history.  They  must  have  expected 
this  if  they  really  believed,  as  they  did,  that  the 
law  was  from  Jehovah  and  that  Jehovah  was 
supreme.  Consequently  they  would  take  the 
certain  fulfilment  of  these  threatenings  as  a 
source  of  encouragement  to  themselves,  and  as 
a  ground  of  solemn  warning  to  a  wavering 
people.  Tlie  open  enemies  of  Jehovah-worship, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  time  during  which  their  avowed  infidelity  or 
idolatry  failed  to  call  forth  any  such  Divine 
visitation,  would  all  the  more  boldly  challenge 
the  authenticity  of  the  law  and  the  veracity,  or, 
at  least,  the  received  meaning  of  the  historical 
record,  and  would  dispute  the  fact,  therefore, 
of  Jehovah's  supremacy  and  covenant  relation- 
ship to  the  people.  "  Observe,"  they  would  be 
ready  to  say — "  observe  how  long  we  have  neg- 
lected your  law  and  are  still  prosperous  ;  your 
law  disproves  itself,  for  the  curses  it  threatens 
have  not  befallen  us." 

Thus,  whether  we  consider  tliese  Divine  in- 
terpositions as  contidently    relied    on  by  the 
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worshippers  of  Jehovah,  or  questioned  anl  dis- 
bslieved  by  irreligious  men,  the  result  is  so  far 
the  same.  To  them  would  both  parties  appeal, 
believers  and  unbelievers  alike.  Both  parties 
would  willingly  accept  the  issue  ;  if  Jehovah 
be  the  sole  and  supreme  God  and  the  covenant 
Gjd  of  the  Hebrews,  then  infidelity  and  idolatry 
must  be  foUoTed  by  temporal  judgments,  and 
that  the  more  certainly  and  terrible  iu  propor- 
tion as  the  infidelity  and  idolatry  are  open  and 
prevalent.  The  religious  party  tvould  claim  as 
testimony  in  their  favor  whatever  judgments 
befell  the  land  during  the  prevalence  of  irre- 
ligion.  Their  opponents  would  regard  what- 
ever prosperity  they  enjoyed  as  proof  that  strict 
Jehovah- worship  was  an  unfounded  delusion  ; 
that  either  Jehovah  was  nowise  superior  to  other 
deities,  or  that,  at  least.  He  claimed  no  special 
relationship  with,  and  exercised  no  special  con- 
trol over,  the  Hebrew  nation.  In  other  words, 
temporal  prosperity  becomes  to  the  people  the 
criterion,  and  the  only  criterion,  of  religious 
truth.  And  since  the  plain  and  reiterated  teach- 
ing of  the  law  was  that  true  religion  should  be 
rewarded  by  temporal  blessings,  and  opposition 
to  it  visited  with  temporal  punishments,  the 
people  were  warranted  to  try  the  law  by  its  own 
test,  judging  it  by  its  own  criterion  to  decide 
that  if  Baal-worshippers  prospered,  then 
Jehovah- worship  was  on  its  own  showing  false. 
Since,  therefore,  temporal  prosperity  was  with 
the  people  the  criterion  of  relicious  truth  ;  since 
the  universally  admitted  maxim  was  that  God's 
special  covenant  relationship  to  the  Hebrews  in- 
volved the  infliction  of  temporal  judgments  on 
account  of  covenant  unfaithfulness  on  the  part 
of  the  people  ;  and  since  the  criterion  and  max 
im  were  founded  on  God's  own  declared  law 
aud  practice,  the  following  result  necessarily 
ensued  :  If  the  opponents  of  Jehovah-worship 
enjoyed  freedom  from  any  such  manifestations 
of  Divine  displeasure  :  if  temporal  judgments 
did  not  follow  their  open  disavowal  of  God,  not 
only  would  they  be  themselves  encouraged  and 
confirmed  in  their  opposition  ;  not  only  would 
the  faith  of  God's  people  be  shaken  and  their 
souls  be  distressed,  but  the  nation  at  large, 
whose  religious  affections  were,  at  the  best,  but 
shallow  and  wavering,  would  be  too  likely  to 
accept  the  omen  and  pass  over  to  the  enemy. 
Thus  would  the  worship  of  Jehovah  bo  over- 
thrown, and  idolatry  or  atheism  triumphant. 

What,  then,  was  left  for  the  Psalmi.st  to  do, 
when  he  saw  idolatry  prevalent  aud  opposition 
to  Jehovah  active  and  abounding  ?  There  was 
but  one  way  which  God  had  as  yet  revealed  as 
His  method  of  vindicating  and  establishing  His 


own  cause  ;  there  was  but  one  te.st  which  was 
acknowledged  as  convincing  by  the  people 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  convince  ;  what,  then, 
was  left  to  the  Psalmist  but  to  wish  that  that 
method  might  be  adopted — that  test  employed  '? 
And  what,  therefore,  are  these  imjiecatory 
Psalms  but  earnest  prayers  that  God  would,  for 
the  sake  of  His  own  cause  on  the  earth,  apply 
that  criterion  which  He  Himself  had  established 
— that  iu  that  manner  which  He  had  declared 
as  His  own.  He  would  prove  His  cause  and 
worship  to  be  true  ?  Aud  since  God,  not  only 
as  King  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  covenant 
God  and  King  of  Israel,  had  clearly  indicated 
temporal  judgments  as  the  special  means  which 
He  had  chosen  to  employ,  the  ignoring  of  these 
indications  would  have  argued  unbelief  or  want 
of  loyalty.  Besides,  when  these  Psalms  were 
not  only  prayers,  but  public  prayers  ;  when 
substantially  the  whole  contest  was  as  to 
whether  Jehovah  really  did  exercise  authority 
and  control  ;  when  special  proofs  or  tests  were 
inseparably  bound  up  with  the  a.sseition  of  that 
control  ;  when  the  enemy  challenged  these 
proofs  ;  when  the  people  were  wavering,  and 
some  already  going  over  to  the  enemy,  because 
the  proof  was  delayed  ;  when  the  people  would 
have  listened  to  no  other  argument,  would  have 
been  convinced  by  no  more  spiritual  reasoning, 
simply  because  they  had  already  so  plain  and 
practical  a  test  and  argument  provided  by  the 
law  itself  ;  when  these  things  were  so,  the 
prayers  of  the  imprecatory  Psalms  were  not 
only  legitimate  but  unavoidable. 

This,  then,  is  our  explanation.  The  law  and 
the  history  taught  the  Hebrews  to  regard  tem- 
poral judgments  as  the  penalty  of  religious  de- 
clension, and  of  open  departure  from  God's  ser- 
vice, and  to  regard  temporal  prosperity  as  the 
reward  of  obedience.  The  people,  therefore, 
adopted  this  test,  and  would  accept  and  be  con- 
vinced by  this  test  alone.  Iu  times  of  doubt 
and  conflict  this  was  the  only  recognized  and 
effective  way  of  proving  the  reality  of  Jehovah's 
supremacy  and  covenant  relationship.  Conse- 
ciuently,  in  the  imprecatory  Psalms  the  Psalmist 
is  simply  praying  in  the  manner  which  irresist- 
ible circumstances  determined  for  tiie  triumph 
of  truth — praying  in  the  only  way  and  for  the 
only  thing  intelligible  and  convincing  to  the 
people,  and  authorized  by  that  method  of  disci- 
plining his  people  which  God  had  adopted. 
And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  while  the  history 
contains  many  instances  of  both  general  and  sin- 
gular judgments  on  account  of  sin — general,  as 
in  the  times  of  bondage  recorded  in  the  Book  of 
Judges  ;  singular,  as  iu  the  case  of  Nadab  and 
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Abihu,  Dathan  and  Abiram,  Abimelech  (Gide- 
on's son),  Eli,  Solomon,  etc. — there  is  no  in- 
stance of  intercession  being  made  either  for  per- 
son or  people  during  their  ain — i.e.,  in  case  of 
disobedience  or  revolt  against  God  the  believer 
■was  not  taught  or  required  to  pray  for  the  con- 
version of  the  sinner,  and,  through  that,  for  his 
salvation.  He  was  required  to  take  his  stand 
promptly  on  the  Lord's  side,  and  to  acquiesce 
in,  and,  if  need  be,  execute  His  judgments 
against  llie  ungo  JI3'.  One  of  the  duties  required 
of  them  was  solemnly  to  record  this  acqui- 
escence. The  Lepites  shall  sav,  "  Cursed  be 
the  man,  and  all  the  people  shall  .say.  Amen." 
Men  must  first  be  made  to  realize  the  majesty 
of  righteousness  in  its  opposition  to  sin  before  it 
Is  well,  even  for  their  own  sakes,  to  show  them 
righteousness  glorified  in  grace  to  the  sinner. 
The  imprecatory  Psalms,  then,  were  but  the  re- 
sponsive cadence  that  arose  from  those  breasts 
which  submitted  to  the  discipline  whereby  God 
taught  them  to  realize  the  truth  which  alone 
could  fit  them  to  receive,  in  its  full  beneficence, 
the  larger  truth  that  was  to  f.illow.  It  may  be 
• — for  in  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  law  was 
weak  through  the  fiesh — it  may  be  that  some  in 
the  ancient  Church  sang  these  Ptaluis  without 
adequate  apprehension  of  their  true  spirit  and 
purpose  ;  that,  in  the  impatience  of  fear,  or  the 
extremity  of  .sore  suffering,  they  thought  of  lit- 
tle beyond  a  full  retaliation  upon  their  enemies. 
But  these  Psalms  themselves  bear  a  far  nobler 
and  grander  impress.  The  earnest  desire  they 
breathe  is  that  the  truth,  the  righteousness,  the 
realitii  of  God  may  shine  forth  to  man.  And  if 
this  be  incompatible  with  the  impunity  to  the 
enemies  of  all  truth  and  righteousness,  then  let 
that  impunity  cease,  for  the  earth  must  not  re- 
main in  bondage,  nor  God's  name  in  dishonor, 
that  wicked  men  may  prosper. 

We  have  shown  that  these  Psalms,  even  taken 
by  themselves,  must  be  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  cruelty  and  revenge,  and  of  inconsistencv 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel.  At  the  same  time 
we  think  it  unfair  to  isolate  them,  as  they  are  so 
generally  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  Psalter. 
They  form  one  member  which  is  in  living  rela- 
tion to  the  whole,  and  the  character  of  the  whole 
should  be  taken  into  account  before  the  charac 
ter  of  this  one  part  is  determined.  It  is  not  that 
we  would  soften  down  one  word  uttered  in 
them.  They  were  meant  to  speak  sternly. 
But  no  theory  of  these  Psalms  is  a  right  one 
which  does  not  recognize  that,  though  the 
Psalmists  did  speak  sternly  when  occasion  com- 
pelled them,  yet,  when  circumstances  permitted 
it,  they  rejoiced  to  contemplate  the  glory  of 


God  and  extension  of  His  kingdom  in  connec- 
tion with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  all  men. 

In  conclusion,  if  we  are  now  asked  whether, 
after  all,  the  spirit  of  these  Psalms  is  consistent 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Gospel,  we  think  it  enough 
to  answer,  as  we  have  now  a  right  to  answer, 
that  the  question  as  to  these  Psalms  is  involved 
in  and  really  indentical  with  the  question  as  to 
the  reasonableness  and  righteousness  of  the 
whole  discipline  by  which  the  people  were 
trained  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation. 
If  the  Divine  origin  of  that  dispensation  be  de- 
nied, then  it  is  useless  to  discuss  the  inspiration 
of  these  Psalms  ;  the  battle  must  be  fought  on 
another  field  ;  but  if  the  Divine  origin  of  that 
dispensation  be  admitted,  the  admission  covets 
the  case  of  the  iiuprecatory  Psalms.  But,  more 
particularly,  the  essential  spirit  of  these  Psalms 
is  the  earnest  desire  that  God  would  defend  and 
further  His  own  cause  in  His  own  appointed 
way.  It  is  our  duty  to  cherish  that  desire  still  ; 
and  the  more  we  do  so,  the  more  are  our  hearts 
in  unison  with  these  Psalms  and  with  the  Gos- 
pel.   Eiig  Renew. 

Hebrew  Poetry. 

The  Book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  the  Proverbs, 
Eoclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  we  call 
Poetical  Books,  not  because  they  are  'Jie  only 
poetical  books,  but  because  the  other  books 
which  also  contain  poetr}-  come  better  under 
the  designation  of  Prophetical  Books,  and  be- 
cause these  five  are  usuallj'  distinguished  as 
the  Poetical  Books,  when  separately  regarded. 
Eitto. 

The  Hebrew  language  is  full  of  life.  Its  en- 
tire structure  is  remarkably  fitted  for  lyrical 
effect.  The  verb,  adapted  to  express  every  va- 
riety of  action  and  passion,  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  language.  It  is  developed  in  some 
respects  more  fully  than  an}'  Western  dialect. 
The  verb  is  wonderfully  expressive.  The  num- 
ber of  adjectives  and  abstract  nouns  is  extremely 
small.  And  these  are  mostly  derived  from 
verbs,  or  are  themselves  infinitives,  and  partake 
of  the  living  nature  of  their  root.  In  the  Eng- 
lish language  the  great  number  of  particles  is  a 
serious  impediment  to  the  free  n.ovement  of 
poetry.  Prepositions  and  otherconnectivcs  im- 
part logical  precision  to  a  sentence,  but  it  is  at 
the  expense  of  its  fire  and  energy.  The  Hebrew 
particles  are  very  few,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
hibit a  doubly  compound  relation,  and  thus 
greatly  contribute  to  the  vivacity  of  a  sen- 
tence.   B.  B.  E. 

In  the  structure  of  the  Old  Testament  the  po- 
etic element  is  a  conspicuous  feature.     It  lies 
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like  grains  of  gold  in  the  unwashen  sand,  or  a 
rich  vein  of  silver  in  tlie  mine.  It  springs  nat- 
urally out  of  the  stem  of  national  life  like  a 
fruitful  bough  of  graceful  and  luxuriant 
growth.  It  is  the  fairest,  loftiest,  and  moit 
fragrant  (lower  in  the  whole  garden  of  the  na- 
tional literature,  and  is  as  iaseoarable  from  that 
literature,  and  as  characteristic  of  it.  as  the  rose 
is  among  flowers,  or  the  diamond  among  gems. 
And  if  it  is  true  that  it  is  a  far  higher  privilege 
to  make  a  nation's  songs  than  to  frame  its  laws, 
that  maxim  has  received  striking  illustration  in 
the  songs  of  Zion  ;  for  while  the  bulk  of  the  na- 
tion's legal  code  has  long  ago  fulfilled  its  pur- 
pose, whic'u  was  essentially  national  and  tran- 
sient, the  area  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  influ- 
ence of  its  poetry  is  destined  to  expand  indefi- 
nitely till  it  is  commensurate  with  the  family  of 
man,  and  co-extensive  with  his  speech  and 
thought.     Lcatheg. 

Ancient  Hebrew  poetry  was  rather  the  poetry 
of  thought  and  feeling  than  that  of  form.  Of 
course,  it  had  a  style  and  diction  of  its  own. 
But  its  chief  characteristic  consists  in  what 
has  been  called  "  parallelism"  or  "  thought- 
rhythm"  in  the  members  which  compose  each 
verse,  forming,  like  the  double  beat  of  the  heart, 
a  rise  and  fall  in  which  the  two  thoughts  which 
constitute  the  substance  of  the  verse  are  ex- 
pressed. The  following  example  will  illustrate 
this  : 

"  Give  to  Jehovah,  ve  sons  of  the  mighty. 
Give  unto  Jehovah  glory  and  praise. '^ 

Sometimes,  hDwever.  the  verse,  and  with  it  the 
rhythm  or  parallelism,  consists  not  of  two,  but 
of  three,  four,  and  even  more  members.  Sub- 
joined is  an  instance  of  a  threefold  rhythm, 
which  has  been  described  as  a  "  logical  parallel- 
ism," on  account  of  its  progression  of  thought. 

"  Happy  theman  whowalkethnotin  theconnselof  the  nn- 
godly, 
Nor  etandeth  in  the  way  of  pinners, 
Nor  sitteih  in  the  seat  of  scotfers."    A.  E. 

This  is  obviously  the  poetry  of  unsophisti- 
cated nature.  There  is  no  appearance  of  ad- 
justing the  flow  of  the  verse  to  any  recurring 
air.  The  Hebrew  style  Is  free  from  complica- 
tion, and  consists  of  the  simple  sentence  with 
very  little  involution.  It  therefore  naturally 
falls  into  this  species  of  rhythmical  verse. 
Hence  Hebrew  poetry  is  poetry  still  even  In  a 
translation.  The  sentence  measurement  is  in- 
sensibly impressed  upon  it,  and  lingers  in  the 
fine  rhythm  and  poetic  beauty  of  our  Authorized 
Version.  The  translators  seem  to  have  been 
constrained  by  the  mere  harmony  of  the  thought 


to  express  themselves  in  a  simple  and  smoothly 
flowing  stream  of  words.     31. 

The  Hebrew  poetry  is  remarkable  for  con- 
ciseness i  the  sentences  are  sliort  ;  no  superflu- 
ous words.  It  is  highly  figurative,  and  abounds 
with  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  metaphors 
and  comparisons,  derived  from  a  variety  of 
sources  ;  bold  transitions  ;  abrupt  change  of 
persons  ;  and,^in  general,  all  the  acknowledged 
ornaments  of  discourse.  Tlie  Bible  exhibits 
specimens  of  almost  all  kinds  of  poetry  ;  agree- 
ing in  the  same  general  features,  but  with  diflfer- 
cnces  suitable  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  each  ; 
didactic  in  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  many 
of  the  Psalms  ;  elegiac  in  Jeremiah's  Lamenta- 
tions, and  several  lesser  pieces  ;  pastoral  in  Sol- 
omon's Song  :  and  lyric  in  hymns,  as  most  of 
the  Psalms,  and  several  interspersed  botli  in  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books  ;  besides  Job, 

the  nature  of  which  is  disputed.     Gerard. 

Oriental  poetry  abounds  with  strong  expres- 
sions, bold  metaphors,  glowing  sentiments,  and 
animated  descriptions,  portrayed  in  the  most 
vivid  colors.  Hence  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
poets  are  neither  to  be  understood  in  too  lax  a 
sense,  nor  to  be  interpreted  too  literally.  In 
the  comparisons  introduced  by  them,  the  point 
of  resemblance  between  the  object  of  comparison 
and  the  thing  with  which  it  is  compared  should 
be  examined,  but  not  strained  too  far  ;  and 
therefore  the  personifications,  allegories,  or  other 
figures  should  be  fully  considered.  Above  all, 
it  should  be  recollected  that,  as  the  sacred  poets 
lived  in  the  East,  their  ideas  and  manners  were 
totally  different  from  ours,  and  consequently 
are  not  to  be  considered  according  to  oiir  modes 
of  thinking.     H.  Home. 

The  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  is  devotional 
in  tone,  and  treats  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  world.  It  thus  has  to  speak  of  the  duty  and 
the  destiny  of  man  as  affected  by  the  commands 
and  promises,  by  the  character  and  attributes, 
of  the  Almighty.  This  is  at  once  the  grandest 
and  most  interesting  theme  which  can  be  pre- 
sented for  human  contemplation.  The  unity 
and  infinity,  together  with  the  holiness  of  God 
are  topics  which  the  Hebrew  poets  are  never 
weary  of  enforcing.  Hence  their  sustained 
loftiness  of  expression,  their  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, the  unequalled  majesty  and  force  of 
their  style.  The  trjths  which  they  have  to  pre- 
sent are  of  no  doubtful  import,  are  no  matters 
of  human  speculation,  but  are  absolute  and 
eternal  ;  they  express  the  unchangeable  pur- 
poses of  the  infinite  One,  of  Him  who  created 
and  governeth  all  things.  The  ideas  of  eternity 
and  infinity,  of  absolute  holiness,  justice,  and 
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truth  are  the  most  awful  and  impressive  that 
caa  be  placed  before  the  human  mind.  They 
not  only  stimulate  the  imagination,  but  pro- 
duce the  emotions  of  sublimity  and  awe  which 
no  other  theme  can  equally  generate.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  Hebrew  poetry  stands 'alone  in 
all  literature.  E.xceptso  far  as  admiration  of  it 
has  induced  in  modern  times  attempts  to  imi- 
tate it,  and  has  thus  created  such  poems  as 
Dante's  Divine  Comedy,  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost,  and  Byron's  Cain,  there  is  not  only  noth- 
ing second  to  it,  but  nothing  like  it  in  the  whole 
recorded  range  of  human  thought.     F.  Boweii. 

■ In  no  Greek  writer,  in  none  anterior  to  the 

diffusion  of  the  Gospel,  are  tliere  to  be  found 
any  rudiments  whatever — any  mere  fragments, 
however  small— of  that  Life  of  the  Soul 
TOWARD  God,  and  of  that  Divine  correspond- 
ence WITH  MAN,  which,  in  every  Psalm,  in 
every  page  of  the  Prophets,  shines,  burns,  rules 
with  force — overrules  poetry — drivps  from  its 
area  the  feeble  resources  of  human  art,  and 
brings  down  upon  earth  those  powers  and  those 
profound  emotions  wliich  bespeak  the  nearness 
of  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal,  when  God  holds 
communion  with  those  that  seek  to  live  in  the 
light  of  His  favor.     I.  T. 

The  Hebrew  poets  never  represent  the  Deity 
as  an  impassive  principle  ;  a  mere  organizing 
intellect  removed  at  infinite  distance  from 
human  hopes  and  fears.  He  is  for  them  a  Being 
of  like  pa.s.sions  with  themselves,  requiring  lieart 
for  heart,  and  capable  of  inspiring  affection, 
because  capable  of  feeling  and  returning  it. 
Awful,  indeed,  are  the  thunders  of  His  utter- 
ance, and  the  clouds  that  surround  His  dwell- 
ing-place ;  very  terrible  is  the  vengeance  He 
executes  on  the  nations  that  forget  Him  ;  but 
to  His  cho.sen  people,  and  especially  to  the  men 
"  after  His  own  heart,"  whom  He  anoints  from 
the  midst  of  them,  His  "  still,  small  voice" 
speaks  in  symp.ithy  and  loving  kindness. 
Every  Hebrew,  while  his  breast  glowed  with 
patriotic  enthusiasm  at  those  promises,  which 
he  shared  as  one  of  the  favored  race,  had  a  yet 
deeper  source  of  emotion,  from  which  gushed 
perpetually  the  aspirations  of  prayer  and 
thanksgiving.  He  might  consider  himself  alone 
in  the  presence  of  his  God  ;  the  single  being 
to  whom  a  great  revelation  had  been  made, 
and  over  whose  heail  "  an  exceeding  weight 
of  glory' '  was  suspended.  His  personal  wel- 
fare was  infinitely  concerned  with  every  event 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  miraculous  order  of 
Providence.  For  him  the  rocks  of  Horeb  had 
trembled,  and  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  were 
parted  iu  their  course.     The  word   given  on 


Sinai  with  such  solemn  pomp  of  ministration 
was  given  to  his  own  Individual  soul,  and 
brought  him  into  immediate  communion  with 
his  Creator.  That  awful  being  could  never  be 
put  away  from  him.  He  was  about  his  path, 
and  about  his  feet,  and  knew  all  his  thoughts 
long  before.  Yet  this  tremendous,  enclosing 
presence,  was  a  presence  of  love.  It  was  a 
manifold,  everlasting  manifestation  of  one  deep 
feeling— a  desire  for  humau  affection.  Such  a 
belief,  while  it  enlisted  even  piide  and  self-in- 
terest on  the  side  of  piety,  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  excite  the  bsst  passions  of  our  nature.  Love 
is  not  long  isked  in  vain  from  generous  dispo- 
sitions. A  Being  never  absent,  but  standing 
beside  the  life  of  each  man  with  ever-watchful 
tenderness,  and  recognized,  thougli  invisible, 
in  every  blessing  that  befell  them  from  youth  to 
age,  became  naturally  the  objict  of  their  warm- 
est affections.  Their  belief  in  Him  could  not 
exist  without  producing,  as  a  necessary  effect, 
tliat  profound  impression  of  pas."ionate  indi- 
vidual attachment  which  in  the  Hebrew 
authors  always  mingles  with  and  vivifies  their 
faith  in  the  Invisible.  All  the  books  in  the  Old 
Testament  «rc  breathed  upon  by  this  breath  of 
life  Especially  it  is  to  he  found  in  the  Psalms, 
which  remain,  after  some  thousand  years,  the 
most  perfect  form  in  which  the  religious  senti- 
ment of  man  has  been  embodied. 

"But  what  is  true  of  Judaism  is  yet  more 
true  of  Christianity,  matre  pulchrd  filia 
pulcknor."  In  addition  to  all  the  characters  of 
Hebrew  monotheism  there  exists  in  the  doctrine 
of  the  Cross  a  peculiar  and  inexhaustible  treas- 
ure for  the  affectionate  feelings.  The  idea  of 
the  God-Man,  the  God  whose  goings  forth  have 
been  from  everlasting,  yet  visible  to  men  for 
their  redemption  as  an  earthly  temporal  creature, 
living,  acting,  and  suffering  among  themselves, 
then  (which  is  yet  more  important)  transferring 
to  the  unseen  place  of  His  spiiitual  agency  the 
same  humanity  He  wore  on  car  th.  so  that  the 
lapse  of  generations  can  in  no  wa}'  affect  the 
conception  of  His  identity  ;  this  is  the  most 
powerful  thought  that  ever  addressed  itself  to  a 
human  imagination.  Here  was  solved  at  once 
the  great  problem  which  so  long  had  distressed 
the  teachers  of  mankind,  how  to  make  virtue 
the  object  of  pnssion,  and  to  secure  at  once  the 
warmest  enthusiasm  in  the  heart,  witli  the  clear- 
est perception  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  un- 
derstanding. Tlie  character  of  the  blessed 
Founder  of  our  faith  became  an  abstract  of 
morality  to  determine  the  judgment,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  remained  personal  and  liable 
to  love,     The  written  Word  and  established 
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Church  prevented  a  degeneration  into  ungov- 
erneil  mysticism,  but  the  i)redomiiiant  principU^ 
of  vital  rt'ligiim  always  remained  that  of  i-elf- 
sacrificG  to  the  Saviour.  Not  only  llic  higher 
divisions  of  moral  dulles,  bat  the  simple, 
primary  impulses  of  benevolence,  were  sub- 
ordinated to  this  new  absorbing  passion.  The 
world  was  loved  ''in  (Jhrist  alone."  The 
Dretliren  were  members  of  His  mystical  body. 
All  the  other  bonds  that  had  fastened  down  the 
Spirit  of  the  Universe  to  our  narrow  round  of 
earth  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  to  tliis  gold- 
en chain  of  sutfering  and  self-saciitice,  which 
at  once  riveted  llie  heart  of  man  to  One  who, 
like  himself,  was  acquainted  with  grief.  Pain 
is  the  deepest  thing  we  have  in  our  nature,  and 
union  through  pain  has  always  seemed  more 
holy  and  more  real  than  any  other.  Arthur 
Hallam. 

Exposition   of  the  Ps.vi.ms. 

Our  Lord's  interpretiition  of  the  Psalms  is  at 
once  the  starting-point  and  the  goal  of  Christian 
interpretation  of  them.  The  interpretation  of 
them  by  tlie  Church  begins  with  that  of  the 
Apostles  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  upon  which 
day  the  Spirit,  whose  organ  David  in  his  last 
words  (3  Sam.  23  :  2)  confesses  himself  to  have 
been,  descended  upon  tlie  Apostles  as  the  Spirit 
of  Jesus,  the  ful.lller  and  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  Tliis  Spirit  of  the  Glorified  One 
completed  what  He,  in  the  days  of  His  humilia- 
tion and  after  His  resurrection,  had  begun  ;  it 
opened  up  to  the  disciples  the  meaning  of  the 
Psalms.  With  what  predilection  they  turned 
to  these,  we  may  gather  from  the  fact  that  they 
are  cited  some  seventy  times  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment— next  to  Isaiah,  the  most  frequently  of  all 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  these 
disclosures  regarding  the  Psalms  tlie  Church 
■will  Iiavo  to  draw  even  to  the  end  of  time.  For 
only  the  end  will  be  equal  to  the  beginning  and 
even  surpass  it.  We  must  not,  however,  seek 
in  the  New  Testament  what  it  does  not  profess 
to  offer,  an  answer  to  the  questions  of  lower  sci- 
ence, of  grammar,  contemporary  history,  and 
criticism.  Tlic  highest  and  final  questions  re- 
lating to  the  spiritual  meaning  of  Scripture  find 
here  an  answer.  Tlic  j)i>st- Apostolic  jxitristic 
interpretation  was  incapable  of  performing  this 
task.  With  the  exception  of  Origen  and 
Jerome,  the  expositors  of  the  early  Church 
possessed  no  knowledge  of  Hebrew  ;  and  even 
these  two  did  not  possess  enough  to  enable  them 
to  emancipate  themselves  entirely  from  the  de- 
pendence upon  the  LXX.  that  only  too  fre- 
quently led  them  astray.     The  exposition  of 


the  Church  of  the  Middle  Ages  produced  noth- 
ing that  has  advanced  in  anytliing  essential  l)e- 
yond  that  of  the  Fathers.  At  tlie  threshold  of 
the  Keformation  the  exposition  of  the  P.salms 
had  become  a  slavisli  compilation  of  the  com- 
ments of  others  and  a  heaping  up  of  scholastic 
rubbish.  When  in  consequence  of  the  Reforma- 
tion there  dawned  upon  the  Church  the  new 
light  of  a  granjmatical  and  spiiitually  deep  com- 
prehension of  the  Scriptures,  the  rose-garden  of 
the  Psalter  began  to  diffuse  its  odors  as  in  the 
reneweil  freshness  of  a  May  morning,  and  Ger- 
man hymns,  born  again  out  of  the  Psalter,  re- 
sounded from  tlie  sliorcs  of  the  Baltic  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps  with  all  the  fcrs'or  of  a  re- 
newed first  love.  Ilendered  into  imperisliable 
hymns  (by  Luther,  Albinus.  Franck,  Gerhard, 
Jonas,  Musculus,  Poliandor,  Kingwaldl,  and 
many  others),  the  old  Psalms  passetl  once  more 
into  the  congregational  singing  of  the  German 
as  well  as  of  the  Scandinavian  Lutheran 
Church  ;  in  the  French  Church  Clement  Marot 
turned  first  thirty  and  then  other  nineteen 
Psalms  into  hymns  (1541^3),  and  Theodore 
Beza  afterward  added  the  rest  (1562).  As  early 
as  1.j42  Calvin  introduced  the  Psalms  in  Marot's 
translation  into  the  public  worship  of  the 
Geneva  Church,  even  translating  a  few  of  them 
him.self  (e.g.,  2.5,  46).  The  Psalter  remained 
the  e.xelusive  hymn-book  of  the  Reformed 
Church  down  to  the  eighteenth  century.  In 
resiiect  of  experimental,  mystical,  and  yet 
healthy  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  Scripture, 
Luther  is  incompar.abie  ;  his  expositions  of  the 
Psalms,  especially  of  the  penitential  P.'^alms  and 
of  Psalm  90,  are  superior  to  all  previous  works 
on  the  subject,  and  will  always  remain  a  mine 
of  wealtli  for  future  laborers.  As  an  exegete, 
Calvin  takes  the  place  of  equal  honor  alongside 
of  the  German  reformer.  His  commentary  on 
the  Psalms  (first  published  at  Geneva  in  1557, 
folio)  combines  with  psychological  penetration 
a  clearer  discernment  cf  the  nature  of  the  type 
and  greater  freedom  in  its  way  of  looking  at 
history.     D. 

For  the  first  true  exposition  of  Scripture,  of 
the  Old  Testament  more  especiallj',  we  must 
come  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Here 
Luther  and  Calvin  hold  the  foremost  place, 
each  having  his  peculiar  cxcelknee.  Luther, 
in  his  own  grand,  fearless  way,  always  goes 
straight  to  the  heart  of  tho  matter.  Ho  is 
always  on  the  lookout  for  some  great  principle, 
some  food  for  the  spiritual  life,  some  truth 
which  can  be  turned  to  practical  account.  He 
is  pre-eminenlly  what  in  modern  phrase  would 
be   called  subjectice.  as  a  commentator.     Every 
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■word  of  Scripture  seems  to  him  instinct  willi 
lift'  and  meauing  for  himself  and  his  own  im- 
mediate circumstances.  But  on  that  very  ac- 
count lie  not  unfrequently  misses  the  proper  and 
original  force  of  a  passage,  because  he  is  so  in- 
tent on  a  personal  application  ;  not  to  mention 
that  he  cannot  always  shake  himself  free  of  the 
allegorical  cobwebs  of  patristic  interpretation. 
Calvin,  on  the  other  hand,  may  justly  be 
styled  the  great  master  of  exegesis.  He  is 
always  careful  to  ascertain  as  exactly  as  possible 
the  wlu>le  meaning  and  scope  of  the  writer  on 
Avliom  he  comments.  In  this  respect  his  crilical 
sagacity  is  marvellous,  and  quite  unrivalled, 
lie  keeps  close,  moreover,  to  the  sure  ground 
of  historical  interpretatiju,  and.  even  in  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  always  sees  a  first  reference 
to  the  actual  circumstances  of  tho  writer.  Of 
the  general  soundness  of  his  principles  of  ex- 
egesis, where  he  is  not  under  the  influence  of 
doctrinal  prejudices^as,  indeed,  he  rarely  is  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms— I  am  thor- 
oughly convinced.  He  is  the  prince  of  com- 
mentators. He  stands  foremost  among  those 
who,  with  that  true  courage  wliich  fears  God 
rather  than  man,  have  dared  to  leave  the  nar- 
row grooves  and  worn  ruts  of  a  conventional 
theology  and  to  seek  truth  only  for  itself.  It  is 
well  to  study  the  writings  of  tuis  great  man,  if 
only  that  we  may  learn  how  possible  it  is  to 
combine  soundness  in  the  faith  with  a  method 
of  interpretation  varying  even  in  important 
particulars  from  that  commonly  received. 
Nothing,  I  believe,  is  so  likely  to  beget  in  us  a 
spirit  of  enlightened  liberality,  of  Christian 
forbearance,  of  large-hearted  moderation,  as 
the  careful  study  of  tho  history  of  doctrine  and 
the  history  of  interpretation.  We  shall  then 
learn  how  widely  good  men  have  differed  in  all 
ages,  how  much  of  what  we  are  apt  to  think 
essential  truth  is  not  es.sential,  and,  without 
holding  loosely  what  we  ourselves  believe  to  be 
true,  we  shall  not  be  hasty  to  condemn  those 
who  differ  from  us.     P. 

[In  this  connection  it  may  subserve  a  helpful 
purpose  to  cite  a  paragraph  from  Bishop 
Perowne's  preface  to  his  master-work  upon  the 
Psalm?.     B.] 

Truth  has  been  my  one  object,  I  can  truly 
say  ;  mindful,  I  hope,  that  truth  can  only  be 
.attained  through  "  the  heavenly  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Ghost."  Yet  I  would  not  forget 
■what  Luther  has  so  beautifully  said,  that  none 
can  hope  to  imderstand  for  himself  or  teach  to 
others  the  full  meaning  of  every  part  of  tho 
Psalms.  It  is  enough  for  us  if  we  understand 
it  aa  part.     "Many  things  doth  the  Spirit  re- 


serve to  Himself  that  He  may  ever  keep  us  as 
His  scholars,  many  things  He  doth  but  show  to 
allure  us,  many  more  He  teaclieth  to  affect  us  ; 
and,  as  Augustine  hath  admirably  said,  no  one 
has  ever  so  spoken  as  to  be  understood  by 
every  one  in  every  particular,  much  more  doth 
the  Holy  Ghost  Himself  alone  possess  the  full 
understanding  of  all  His  own  words.  Where- 
fore I  must  honestly  confess  that  I  know  not 
whether  I  possess  the  full  and  proper  under 
standing  of  the  Psalms  or  not,  though  I  doubt 
not  that  that  which  I  give  is  in  itself  true.  For 
all  that  Augustine,  Jerome,  Athanasius.  Hilary, 
Cassiodorus,  and  others  have  written  on  the 
Psalter  is  very  true,  though  sometimes  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  literal  meaning.  One  fails  in 
one  thing,  another  in  another  ;  others  will  see 
what  1  do  not.  What  then  follows,  but  that  we 
should  help  one  another,  and  make  allowance 
for  those  who  err,  as  knowing  that  we  either 
have  erred,  or  shall  err,  ourselves.  I  know  that 
he  must  be  a  man  of  most  boundless  hardihood 
who  would  venture  to  give  it  out  that  he  un- 
derstands a  single  book  of  Scripture  in  all  its 
parts  ;  nay,  who  would  venture  to  assume  that 
one  Psalm  has  ever  been  perfectly  understood 
by  any  one.  Our  life  is  a  beginning  and  a 
setting  out,  not  a  finishing  ;  he  is  best  who 
shall  have  approached  nearest  to  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit."     P. 

English  Versions  op  the  Psai.ms. 

The  first  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
English  was  made  in  1538,  by  Miles  Coverdale, 
who  with  Tyndale  has  the  high  honor  of  being 
the  first  to  give  the  printed  Bible  to  the  English 
people  in  their  own  tongue.  The  prose  version 
of  the  Psalms,  now  read  in  the  English  prayer- 
book,  is  liis  also.  And  in  Scotland,  three 
brothers  named  Wedderburn,  in  Dundee,  pub- 
lished versions  known  as  the  Dundee  Psalnu, 
even  before  Knox's  time. 

The  first  complete  version  of  the  Psalms  in 
English  was  that  known  as  "  Sternhold  and 
Hopkins."  Thomas  Sternhold  was  groom  of  the 
robes  to  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.;  and 
John  Hopkins  was  a  minister  in  Suffolk.  Ad- 
ditions by  other  hands  were  made  to  those  they 
translated.  It  was  issued  in  portions,  first  in 
London  ;  then  in  Geneva  by  refugees  driven 
into  exile  by  Bloody  Mary  ;  and  finally  it  was 
completed  in  1563,  and  adapted  under  Elizabeth 
as  the  metrical  version  to  be  used  in  the  Church 
of  England.  Its  popularity  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  three  hundred  and  nine  edi- 
tions of  it  were  issued  by  1698,  when  it  was 
superseded  in  the  Established  Church  by  the 
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version  of  Tate  nnd  Brady.  But  the  Non-cou- 
formists  used  it  till  tlie  version  of  Watts  was 
published.  In  the  year  followinf;  its  comple- 
tion, the  General  Assembly  of  Scotland  adopted 
the  Sternliold  and  Hopkins  version,  with  certain 
omissions  which  were  tilled  with  others  made 
by  Scotch  authors. 

Francis  Rouse,  a  native  of  Cornwall,  in  Eng- 
land, and  at  his  death  provost  of  Eton  College, 
made  in  1646  the  version  of  the  Psalms  which 
is  best  known.  lie  w,is  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  Crom- 
well's privy  council.  The  Westminster  As- 
sembly, of  which  he  was  a  member,  gare  it 
their  approval.  With  some  changes  it  was 
adopted  also  by  the  Scotch  General  Assembly, 
and  it  has  been  displaced  for  a  more  melodious 
version  only  in  thia  generation. 

Nahum  Tate,  poet  laureate  under  William 
III.  and  Queen  Anne,  with  the  assistance  of 
Rev.  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady,  published  by  royal 
authority  a  new  version  of  the  Psalms  which 
has  been  the  standard  of  the  Established 
Church  in  England  and  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  this  country,  till  within  very 
recent  years. 

Isaac  Watts  was  a  pioneer  in  a  new  field 
when  he  published,  in  1719,  his  "  Imitation  of 
the  Psalms  of  David  in  the  Language  of  the 
New  Testament."  Hitherto  versions  were  com- 
mended in  proportion  as  they  were  literal. 
Watts  boldly  abandoned  the  custom  of  adhering 
closely  to  the  text,  and  adopted  the  privilege  of 
paraphrasing  and  introducing  into  them  the 
(Christian  ideas  of  the  New  Testament.  His 
"  H\-inns"  appeared  twelve  years  earlier.  Both 
were  received  with  immediate  favor  and  had  no 
unimportant  share  in  the  great  awakening  of 
that  century.  When  Watts  died,  an  old  man, 
his  mantle  fell  upon  the  Wesleys.  Cliarlcs 
Wesley  composed  one  hundred  and  nine 
Psalms,  in  the  method  of  imitation  begun  b\' 
Watts,  besides  a  great  flood  of  hymns.  From 
this  time  began  that  indiscriminate  use  of 
Psalms  and  hymns  by  English  speaking  people, 
which  had  been  the  custom  in  Germany  for  two 
centuries.  So  slowly  did  nations  interact  upon 
one  another,  even  Christian  and  Protestant  na- 
tions, till  this  century.     J.  II.  Thomnn. 

T?te  lievised  Veision.  The  revision  of  the 
Psalter  was  attended  witli  peculiar  difficulty. 
For  generations  it  has  been  endeared  to  multi- 
tudes as  the  vehicle  of  their  devotional  feel- 
ings. This  has  rendered  its  words  and  phrases 
inexpressibly  dear  ;  and  the  least  alteration 
seems  like  the  touch  of  a  desecrating  hand.  It 
is  fortunate  that  alteration  is  not  nearly  so  much 


called  for  here  as  in  some  other  books,  particu- 
larly ill  Job.  Tlie  early  Englisli  trauhlalois 
generally  seized  the  sense  of  the  original,  aiul 
expressed  it  with  force  and  beauty,  yet  tlii-n- 
are  cases  in  which  faithfulness  requires  u  nev/ 
rendering.  It  is  believed  that  in  the  main  the  re- 
visers have  been  wisely  conservative.  T.  W.  C. 
The  revised  Psalter  is  certainly  a  great  im- 
provement on  (hat  of  two  hundred  and  sevculy- 
four  years  ago.  One  who  reads  the  two  side  by 
side  will  be  surprised  to  discover  how  many 
really  important  changes  have  been  made.  One 
who  reads  the  Revision  by  itself,  while  notic- 
ing, possibly,  no  great  difference  in  sound  or 
sense,  will  still  wonder  at  tlie  case  with  which 
he  comprehends  some  hitherto  beclouded  texts, 
and,  here  and  there,  will  be  at  once  startled  and 
charmed  by  the  new  light  that  bursts  upon  him 
from  quite  unexpected  places.     E.  C.  B. 

Estimates    and    Testimonies    op    DEVorT 
AND  Learned  Men. 

[ T?ie  sweetness  andlielpfuliiess  of  tlicae citation t 
will  serve  as  excuse  fur  any  apparent  repetitivhs 
in  the  thought.    B.] 

Wliat  the  heart  is  in  man,  that  the  Psalter  is 

in  the  Bible.     Joh.  Arnd If  the  Scriptures 

be  compared  to  a  body,  the  Psalms  may  well 
be  the  heart,  they  are  so  full  of  sweet  affections 
and  passions.  For  in  other  portions  of  Scrip- 
ture God  speaks  to  us  ;  but  in  the  Psalms  holy 
men  speak   to  God   and  to   their  own    hearts. 

Sibbcs. In  the  Psalms  the  soul  turns  inward 

on  itself,  and  their  great  feature  is  that  they  arc 
the  expression  of  a  large  spiritual  experience. 
Tbey  come  straight  from  "  the  heart  within  the 
heart,"  and  the  secret  depths  of  the  spirit. 
Where,  in  those  rough  cruel  days,  did  they 
come  from,  those  piercing,  lightning-like  gleams 
of  strange  spiritual  truth,  those  magnificent 
outlooks  over  the  kingdom  of  God,  those 
raptures  at  His  presence  and  His  glory,  those 
wonderful  disclosures  of  self-knowledge,  those 
pure  outpourings  of  the  love  of  God  ?  Surely 
they  tell  of  higher  guiding,  prepared  for  all 
lime  ;  surely,  as  we  believe,  tliey  repeat  the 
whispers  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  reflect  tlie 
very  light  of  the  Eternal  Wisdom.  Dean 
Church. 

No  one  can  read  the  Psalms  with  a  devout 
sympathetic  spirit  without  being  thoroughly 
impressed  with  their  immortal  beauty.  They 
are  as  modern  as  they  are  ancient.  They  lit 
themselves  as  perfectly,  as  spontaneously  to  the 
needs  and  the  aspirations  of  Christian  souls  to- 
day in  the  midst  of  every  change  of  centuriea 
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and  of  cicilizalion  as  they  did  to  those  of  Ihc 
devout  and  reverent  Hebrew  soul  in  the  days 

wlien  first  they  were   writlen.     R.   S.   S. 

Lyrical  art  has  never  produced  anything  com- 
parable to  the  Psalms.  Purifying  every  joy, 
sanctifying  every  grief,  reaching  higher  than 
ourselves  whtn  at  our  greatest  height,  deeper 
than  ourselves  whin  we  feel  plunged  into  the 
depths  of  the  abyss,  they  alone  lit  all  human 
cDuditions,  and  stem  always  to  have  been  com- 
posed precisely  with  a  view  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves  placed.  Hence  their 
everlasting  freshness.  Other  collections  of 
poetry  pass  a^ray  and  give  place  to  new  ones  ; 
the  Psalms  live  on  forever.     Godet. 

No  single  book  of  Scripture,  not  even  of  the 
New  Testament,  has,  perhaps,  ever  taken  such 
hold  on  the  heart  of  Christendom.  None,  if  we 
may  dare  .ludge,  unless  it  be  the  Gospels,  has 
had  so  large  an  influence  in  moulding  the  affec- 
tions, sustaining  the  hopes,  purifying  the  faith 
of  believers.  "With  its  words,  rather  than  with 
their  own,  they  have  come  before  God.  In 
these  they  have  uttered  their  desires,  their  feais, 
their  confessions,  thtir  aspirations,  their  sorrows, 
their  .ioys.  their  thanksgivings.  By  these  their 
devotion  has  been  kiiMlled  and  their  hearts  com- 
f 01  ted.  The  Psalter  has  Ix'tn,  in  the  truest 
sense,  the  Prayer-Book  both  of  Jews  and  Chiis- 
tians.  The  nature  of  the  volume  accounts  for 
this  ;  for  it  is  in  itself,  to  a  very  great  extent, 
the  converse  of  the  soul  with  God.  Hence  it 
does  not  teach  us  so  much  what  we  arc  to  do  or 
what  we  are  to  be,  as  how  wo  are  to  pray  ;  or, 
rather,  it  teaches  us  what  we  are  to  do  and  to 
he  through  prayer.  "  This,"  sa3'S  Lilther,  "  is 
the  great  excellence  of  the  P.salter  ;  that  other 
books,  indeed,  make  a  great  noise  about  the 
works  of  the  saints,  but  say  very  little  about 
their  words.  But  herein  is  ihc  pre  eminence  of 
the  Psalter,  and  hence  the  sweet  fragrance 
which  it  sheds,  that  it  not  only  tells  of  the 
works  of  the  saints,  but  also  of  the  words  with 
which  they  spake  to  God  and  prayed,  and  still 
speak  and  pray."     P. 

The  Psalms  are  interwoven  with  the  texture 
of  the  New  Testament.  Christianity  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  Psalter  with  its  very  life.  Tlie 
golden  key  of  the  Psalter  lies  in  a  pierced  hand. 
There  are  many  who  profess  to  expel  Christ 
from  I  lie  P.-ialms  in  the  interest  of  the  Psalms 
themselves.  But  the  Psalter  as  a  living  thing, 
and  the  association  with  it  of  our  Incarnate 
Lord,  stand  together.  Those  were  memorable 
words  which  Mr.  Coleridge  wrote  upon  the  mar- 
gin of  his  Prayer-Book  :  "  As  a  tran.sparency  on 
some  night  of  public  rejoicing,  seen  by  com- 


mon day,  with  the  lamps  from  within  removed, 
even  such  would  the  P.salras  bo  to  me,  unin- 
terpreted by  the  Gospel."     Bislwp  Alexander. 

As  long  as  the  career  of  mortal  man  is  what 
it  is  in  life,  checkered  by  trial,  danger,  and  be- 
reavement ;  as  long  as  the  human  heart  is  what 
it  is,  full  of  want  and  sin,  and  ever  liable  to 
sorrow,  so  long  will  the  Psalms  of  David  find 
their  echo  there,  and  not  fail  of  earnest  and 
anxious  readers.  They  are  the  voice  of  man  as 
man,  and  they  are  the  truest  expression  of  what 
must  ever  be  permanent  and  unchanging,  man's 

relation  to  God.    Lenthcs. They  pass  through 

every  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  strike  every  chord 
of  the  human  heart.  There  is  hardly  any  de- 
vout sentiment  or  tender  affection  of  which 
man's  nature  is  capable  to  which  they  do  not 
gi  ve  utterance.  There  is  no  lofty  topic  of  con- 
templation in  the  outward  universe,  or  in  the 
relations  of  God  with  man,  which  they  do  not 
set  forth  and  elevate  with  new  grandeur  and 
imprcssivene.'s.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the 
19th,  the  90th,  the  104th,  and  the  139th  are  so 
majcslic  and  sublime  that  they  can  hardly  be 
read  from  beginning  to  end  without  awe  and 
tears.     F.  Buiren. 

During  a  large  portion  of  a  period  of  a  thou- 
sand j-eais.  from  Mosts  to  Nelicmiah,  the 
Psalms  shine  like  "a  light  in  a  dark  place." 
They  till  us  how,  amid  corruption,  idolatry, 
and  apostasy,  God  was  truly  loved  and  faith- 
fully worshipped.  Not  only  as  "given  by  in- 
spiration of  God"  are  they  a  witness  to  the 
fact  that  God  was  teaching  His  people.  So  far 
they  are  what  the  prophetical  books  are. 
Psalmists,  as  well  as  prophets,  were  chosen  by 
Him  to  be  the  interpreters  of  His  will,  to  declare 
His  truth.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the 
organs  and  vehicles  of  the  divine  communica- 
tions. But  there  is  this  further  significance  in 
the  Psalms.  They  are  not  only — not  chiefly,  it 
may  be  said — the  voice  of  God  to  man  ;  they  are 
the  voice  of  man  to  God.  They  are  prayers, 
indeed,  far  beyond  merely  human  utterances  ; 
they  are  prayers  which  the  Spirit  of  God  Him- 
self has  given  as  the  model  of  all  prayer  and 
intercession  ;  hut  they  bear  witness,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  reality  of  the  soul's  .spiritual  life  in 
those  who  uttered  them.  Truly  divine,  they 
are  also  truly  human.  They  go  infinitely  be- 
yond us  ;  they  have  a  depth  and  height  and 
length  and  breadth  of  meaning  to  which  the 
best  of  us  can  never  fully  attain.  "We  feel  that 
they  ri.se  into  regions  of  peaceful  and  holy  com- 
munion with  God  to  which  we  may  aspire,  but 
which  we  have  not  reached.  But  meanwhile 
they  have  a  reality  which  satisfies  us  that  they 
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are  the  true  expression  of  human  hearls  pour- 
ing themselves  out  toward  God,  thougli  often 
themsflvts  carried  beyond  themselves  through 
tlic  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     P. 

These  treasures  of  sacred  soug  arc,  beyond 
measure,  ricli  and  precious.  Tliey  witness  to 
the  deep  Clirisiiaii  emotion  of  good  men  who 
lived  three  thousand  years  ago.  Here  are  their 
experiences,  their  trials,  their  straits,  their  con- 
flicts against  temptation  ;  and  here,  also,  are  the 
records  of  their  precious  faith  in  God,  through 
which  they  gained  the  victory  over  the  world 
and  the  wickedness  thereof.  Here  stand  re- 
carded  their  e.\ultant  songs  of  triumph  in  the 
day  of  their  deliverance;  here  the  oulflowings 
of  their  giateful  hearts  in  praise  to  the  power 
that  redeemed,  and  to  the  loving  kindness 
that  remembered  them  with  plenteousufss  of 
mercy  and  salvation.  These  forms  of  uttering 
devout  affection  are  so  rich,  so  full,  and  so 
various  that  Christians  in  all  ages  have  delighted 
to  find  hero  the  very  words  prepared  to  their 
hand  in  which  their  souls,  burdened  or  light- 
ened, might  speak  before  the  Lord  of  their 
wants,  or  of  the   fulness   of   their    jo\'   when 

those  wants  were  supplied.     II.  C. The  very 

excellence  of  tliL-  Psalms  is  their  universality. 
T'lCy  spring  from  the  deep  fountains  of  the 
human  heart  ;  and  God,  in  Ills  providence  and 
by  Ilis  Spirit,  has  so  ordered  it  that  they  should 
be  for  His  church  an  everlasting  heritage. 
Hence  they  express  the  sorrows,  the  joys,  the 
aspirations,  the  struggles,  the  victories  not  of 
one  man,  but  of  all.  And  if  we  ask,  How 
comes  this  to  pass  ?  the  answer  is  not  far  to 
seek  :  One  object  is  ever  before  the  eyes  and  the 
heart  of  the  Psalmists.  All  enemies,  all  dis- 
tresses, all  persecutions,  all  sins  are  seen  in  the 
light  of  God.  It  is  tj  llim  that  the  cry  goes 
up  ;  it  is  to  Him  that  the  heart  is  laid  bare  ;  it 
is  to  Him  that  the  thanksgiving  is  uttered. 
This  it  is  which  makes  them  so  true,  so 
precious,  30  universal.  No  surer  proof  of  their 
inspiration  can  be  given  than  this,  that  they  are 
"not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time,"  that  the 
ripest  Christian  can  use  them  in  the  fulness  of 
his  Christian  manhood,  though  the  words  are 
the  words  of  one  who  lived  centuries  before  the 
coming  of  Christ  in  the  Uesb.     P. 

The  Psalms  sliow  the  individual  soul  in  its 
Gnd-ward  attitude,  wrestling  with  the  thought 
of  the  Divine,  standing  naked  in  the  light  of  Ili-i 
presence.  They  open  to  our  view  the  Holy  of 
Holies  of  the  human  consciousness,  when  the 
xf^  meets  and  talks  with  its  God.  and  trembling, 
yearning,  despairing,  exulting,  faces  the  bared 
realities  of  its  own  and  its  Creator's  bosom. 


Nowhere  else  has  the  heart  spoken  as  in  these 
Psalms.  Nowhere  else  has  it  found  txpression 
so  intelligible,  so  deep,  so  sad  and  joyous,  so 
varied  and  tuneful  and  thrilling,  so  true  and 
adequate,  as  in  these  sacred  bougs.  The  Psalmr. 
are  beloved  because  they  speak  to  and  for  the 
heart,  because  they  give  it  the  outlet  that  it, 
needs.  AVheu  exultant  or  cast  down,  when 
yearning,  burdened,  passion-swept,  it  seeks  an 
utterance  auij  finds  no  words,  it  has  recourse 
to  the  Psalmist  of  Israel,  whoso  sweet  harp 
notes  soothe  It  as  they  did  the  mad  spirit  of 
Saul,  give  form  to  its  feelings,  faith  and  desires, 
and  waft  them  up  to  the  waiting  ear  of  God.  An. 

Psalmody  supplies  that  greatest  of  blessings, 
love.  A  Psalm  puts  demons  to  flight,  procures 
the  aid  of  angels,  is  armor  in  nightly  fears,  re- 
freshment in  daily  toils  ;  it  teaches  rudiments 
to  the  beginner  in  things  spiritual,  it  helps  the 
pioficient  to  further  advances,  it  establishes  the 
perfected,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Church.  It  is 
this  which  gives  biightness  to  our  festivals,  it 
is  this  which  forms  in  us  godly  sorrow  ;  for  a 
Psalm  calls  forth  a  tear  even  from  a  stony 
heart,  O  what  a  wise  plan  of  our  Teacher, 
who  so  manages  that  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  singing  and  learning  useful  lessons  ;  where- 
by His  instructions  are  the  more  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  our  souls.  For  what  is  there  that 
wc  cannot  learn  from  the  Psalms  ?  Can  we  not 
learn  majestic  courage,  strict  justice,  dignified 
self-control,  consummate  wisdom,  the  method 
of  repentance,  the  iiieasures  of  patience,  every 
good  thing  that  one  can  name  ?  Here  wo  find 
a  perfect  theology,  a  prediction  of  Christ's  so- 
journ in  the  fle.sh,  a  warning  of  judgment,  a 
hope  of  resurrection,  a  fear  of  punishment, 
promises  of  glory,  revelations  of  mysteries  ;  all 
are  treasured  up,  aj  in  some  great  and  general 
storehouse,  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Basil. 

Tne  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profit- 
able in  other  books  the  Psalms  dolh  more  briefly 
contain,  and  more  movingly  express  by  reason 
of  their  poetic  form.  Th3  ancients  show  how, 
above  the  rest,  the  Psalter  doth  set  foith  ami 
celebrate  all  the  considerations  and  operations 
which  belong  to  God  ;  it  magnifielh  the  holy 
meditations  and  actions  of  divine  men  ;  it  is  of 
things  heavenly  a  universal  declaration,  work- 
ing in  them  whose  hearts  God  inspirelh  with 
the  due  consideration  thereof,  a  habit  or  dispo- 
sition of  mind  whereby  they  are  made  fit  ves- 
sels both  for  receipt  and  delivery  of  every 
spiritual  perfection.  What  is  there  necessary 
for  man  to  know  which  the  Psalms  are  not  able 
to  teach  ?  They  are  to  beginners  an  easy  and 
familiar  introduction  ;  a  mighty  augmentation 
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of  all  virtue  and  knowloJgo  in  such  as  are  en- 
tered before  ;  a  strong  confirmalion  to  the  most 
jierfect  among  othcis.  Heroical  magnanimity, 
exquisite  justice,  grave  moderation,  exact  wis- 
dom, repentance  unfeigned,  unwearied  pa- 
tience, the  mysteries  of  God,  the  sufferings  of 
C'hrist,  the  terrors  of  wratli,  tlie  comforts  of 
grace,  the  works  of  providence  over  this  world, 
and  the  promised  joys  of  tlic  world  which  is  to 
come  ;  all  good  to  be  necessarily  either  known, 
or  done,  or  had,  this  one  celestial  fountain 
yieldeth.  There  is  not  any  grief  or  disease  in- 
cident unto  the  soul  of  man,  any  wound  or 
sickness  for  whicli  there  is  not  in  this  treasuie- 
liousc  a  present  comfortable  remedy  at  all  times 
ready  to  bo  found.  Hereof  it  is  that  we  covet 
to  make  the  Psalms  especially  familiar  unlo 
all.     Il'okcr. 

AVhere  do  we  find  a  sweeter  voice  of  joy  than 
in  the  Psalms  of  thanksgiving  and  praise? 
There  you  look  into  the  heart  of  all  the  godly, 
as  into  a  beautiful  garden,  as  into  heaven  itself. 
What  delicate,  sweet,  and  lovely  flowers  arc 
there  springing  np  of  all  manner  of  beautiful, 
joyous  thoughts  toward  God  and  His  goodness  ! 
On  the  other  hand,  wdiere  do  you  find  more 
profound,  mournful,  pathetic  expressions  of 
.sorrow  than  the  plaintive  Psalms  contain  ?  The 
Psalter  forms  a  little  book  for  all  saints,  in  which 
every  man.  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be 
placed,  shall  find  Psalms  and  sentiments  which 
shall  apply  to  his  own  case,  and  be  the  same  to 
hiui  as  if  they  were  for  his  own  sake  alone  ;  so 
expressed  as  he  could  not  express  them  himself, 
nor  find  nor  even  wish  them  better  tlian  they 
are.  In  the  other  books  we  are  taught  botli  by 
word  and  by  example  what  we  ought  to  do  ; 
(his  not  only  teaches,  but  imparts  both  the 
method  and  the  practice  with  which  to  fulfil 
(lie  word,  and  to  copy  the  example.  For  we 
have  no  power  of  our  own  to  fulfil  the  law  of 
God,  or  to  copy  Christ ;  but  only  to  pray  and 
to  desire  that  we  mav  do  the  one  and  copy  the 
other,  and  then,  when  we  have  obtained  our  re- 
((uest,  to  praise  and  give  thanks.  But  what 
else  is  the  Psalter,  but  prayer  to  God  and  praise 
of  God  ;  that  is.  a  book  of  hymns?  Therefore 
the  most  blessed  Spirit  of  God,  the  Father  of 
orphans,  andtlic  Teacher  of  infants,  seeing  that 
we  know  not  what  or  how  we  ought  to  pray, 
as  the  apo.stle  saith,  and  desiring  to  help  our  in- 
firmities, after  the  manner  of  schoolmasters 
who  compose  for  children  letters  or  short 
prayers,  that  they  may  send  them  to  their 
T)arents.  so  prepares  for  us  in  this  book  both 
the  words  and  feelings  witli  whicli  wo  should 
address  our  Heavenly  Father,   and  pray  con- 


cerning those  things  which  in  the  other  books 
Ho  had  taught  us  we  ought  to  do  and  to  copy, 
that  so  a  man  may  not  feel  the  want  of  any- 
thing which  is  of  import  to  his  eternal  salva- 
tion. So  great  is  the  loving  care  and  grace  of 
our  God  toward  us,  who  is  blessed  forevermore. 
Liillwr. 

This  book  I  am  wont  to  style  an  anatomy  of 
all  parts  of  the  soul  ;  for  no  one  will  discover 
ill  himself  a  single  feeling  whereof  the  image  is 
not  reflected  in  this  mirror.  Nay,  all  griefs, 
sorrows,  fears,  doubts,  hopes,  cares,  and 
anxieties — in  short,  all  those  tumultuous  agita- 
tions wherewith  tlie  minds  of  men  are  wont  to 
be  tossed  —  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  hero  repre- 
sented to  the  life.  The  rest  of  Scripture  con- 
tains tlio  commands  which  God  gave  to  His 
servants  to  bo  delivered  unto  us.  But  here  the 
prophets  themselves,  holding  converse  with 
God,  inasmuch  as  they  lay  bare  all  their  inmo.'-t 
feelings,  invite  or  impel  every  one  of  us  to  self- 
examination,  that  of  all  the  infirmities  to  which 
we  are  liable,  and  ail  the  sins  of  which  we  are 
so  full,  none  may  remain  hidden.  Moreover, 
whatever  would  serve  to  encour.age  us  in  our 
prayer  to  God  is  shown  us  in  this  book.  Nor 
only  promises  meet  us  here  ;  but  we  have  often 
set  before  us' one  who,  with  the  invitation  of 
God  calling  one  way  and  the  hindrances  of  the 
flesh  another,  girds  himself  bravely  to  prayer  ; 
so  that  if  at  any  time  we  be  harassed  by  doubts 
of  one  kind  or  another,  we  may  learn  to  wrestle 
against  them  till  our  soul  takes  wings  and 
mounts  up  with  glad  freedom  unto  God.  Nor 
that  onh',  but  that  through  hesitations,  fears, 
alarms,  we  may  still  strive  to  pray  till  we  re- 
joice for  the  consolation.  And  we  have  secured 
to  us  in  this  book  what  is  of  all  things  most  de- 
sirable, not  only  a  familiar  access  unto  God, 
but  tlrj  right  and  the  liberty  to  make  known  to 
Him  those  infirmities  which  shame  docs  not 
suffer  us  to  confess  to  our  fellow-men. 
Further,  the  sacrifice  of  praise,  which  God  de- 
clares to  be  a  sacrifice  of  sweetest  savor  and 
most  precious  to  Him,  we  are  here  accurately 
instructed  how  to  offer  with  acceptance.  Pich, 
moreover,  as  the  book  is  in  all  tho.se  precepts 
which  tend  to  form  a  holy,  godl}',  and  righteous 
life,  yet  chiefly  will  it  teach  us  how  to  bear  the 
cross,  whicli  is  the  true  test  of  our  obedience, 
when,  giving  up  all  our  own  desires,  we  sub- 
mit ourselves  to  God,  and  so  suffer  our  lives  to 
be  ordered  by  His  will  that  even  our  bitterest 
distresses  grow  sweet  because  they  come  from 
His  hand.  Finally,  not  only  in  general  terms 
are  the  praises  of  God's  goodness  uttered,  teach- 
ing us  so  to  rest  in  Him  alone,  tliat  pious  spirits 
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may  look  for  Ilis  sure  succor  in  every  time  of 
need,  but  the  frei;  forgiveness  of  sins,  wliicli 
alone  reconciles  God  to  us  and  secures  to  us 
true  peaiu;  with  Him,  is  sj  commended  lluit 
nolliing  is  wanting  to  tlio  knowledge  of  eternal 
salvation.     Caleiii. 

From  wliatevcr  point  of  view  any  church 
hatli  contemplated  llie  sclieme  of  its  doctrine, 
by  whatever  name  they  have  thouglit  good  to 
designate  themselves,  and  however  opposed  to 
each  other  in  church  government  or  observance 
of  rites,  you  will  find  them  all,  by  harmonious 
and  universal  consent,  adopting  the  Psalter  as 
tlie  outward  form  by  which  they  shall  express 
the  inward  feelings  of  tliu  Christian  life.  Thus 
tlie  universal  Church  of  Chiist  hath  given  its 
witness  that  these  Psalms  are  made  not  for  one 
age,  but  for  all  ages  ;  nor  for  one  place,  but  for 
all  places  ;  not  for  one  soul,  but  for  all  souls. 
.  .  .  The  sougs  of  Zion  arc  comprehensive 
as  the  human  soul  and  varied  as  human  life  ; 
where  no  possible  state  of  natural  feeling  shall 
not  find  itself  tenderly  expressed  and  divinely 
treated  with  appropriate  remedies  ;  wliero  no 
condition  of  liumau  life  sliall  not  find  its  rebuke 
or  coiis.ilation  ;  because  they  treat  not  life  after 
<Iie  fasliion  of  an  age  or  people,  but  life  in  its 
rudiments,  the  life  of  the  soul,  witli  llie  joys 
and  sorrows  to  which  it  is  amenable,  from  con- 
course with  the  outward  necessity  of  tlie  fallen 
world.  For  pure  pathos  and  tenderness  of 
heart,  for  sublime  imagination,  for  touching 
pictures  of  natural  scenery,  and  genial  sympa- 
thy witli  nature's  various  moods  ;  for  patriot- 
ism, wlietlier  in  national  weal  or  national  woe  ; 
for  beautiful  imagery,  whtther  derived  from 
the  relationsliip  of  human  life  or  the  forms  of 
the  created  universe  ;  and  for  the  illustration, 
by  their  help,  of  spiritual  conditions  ;  more- 
over, for  those  rapid  transitions  in  which  the 
lyrical  muse  deligliteth— her  lithesome  graces  at 
one  time,  her  deep  and  full  inspiration  at  an- 
.  other,  her  exuberance  of  joy  and  her  lowest 
falls  of  grief,  and  for  every  other  form  of  the 
natural  soul  which  is  wont  to  be  shadowed 
fortli  by  this  kind  of  composition — we  challenge 
anything  to  be  produced  from  the  literature  of 
all  ages  and  countries,  worthy  to  be  compared 
with  what  we  find  even  in  the  English  version 
of  the  Book  of  Psalms.     Irmng. 


How  great  is  the  history  of  the  Psalms  !  David 
sang  them,  and  Isaiali,  and  .Jeremiali,  and  nil 
tlie  prophets.  With  Psalms  Jehoshaphat  and 
Hezekiali  celebrated  their  victories.  Psalms 
made  glad  the  heart  of  the  exiles  who  returned 


from  Babylon.  Psalms  gave  courage  and 
strength  to  the  Maccabees  in  tlieir  brave 
struggles  to  achieve  their  country's  indepen- 
dence, and  were  the  repeated  expression  of  their 
tlianksgivings.  The  Lord  of  Psalmists  and  the 
Son  of  David  by  the  words  of  a  Ptalm  proved 
Himself  to  be  higher  than  David  ;  and  sang 
Psalms  with  His  apostles  on  the  niglit  before 
He  suffered,  when  He  instituted  the  Holy  Sup- 
per of  His  love.  In  His  last  awful  hour  on  the 
cross  Ho  expressed  in  the  words  of  one  Psalm 
"  His  fear  and  His  need  of  God,"  and  in  the 
words  of  another  gave  up  His  spirit  to  His 
Father.  Witli  Psalms  Paul  and  Silas  praised 
God  in  the  prison  at  midnight,  when  their  feet 
were  made  fast  in  the  stocks,  and  sang  so  loud 
that  the  prisoners  heard  them.  And,  after  his 
own  example,  the  apostle  exhorts  the  Christians 
at  Ephesus  and  Colossfe  to  teach  and  admoni.sh 
one  another  with  Psalms  and  hymns  and 
spiritual  songs.  Jerome  tells  us  that  in  his  day 
the  Psalms  t.  ere  to  bo  heard  in  the  fields  and 
the  vineyards  of  Palestine,  and  that  they  fell 
sweetly  on  the  ear,  mingling  with  the  songs  of 
birds  and  the  scent  of  flowers  in  the  spring. 
The  ploughman  as  he  guided  his  plough  clianted 
the  Hallelujah,  and  the  reaper,  the  vine-drcsser, 
and  the  shepherd  sang  the  songs  of  David. 
"These,"  he  says,  "  are  our  love-songs,  these 
tlic  instruments  of  our  agriculture."  Sidonius 
ApoUinaris  makes  his  boatmen,  as  they  urge 
their  heavily  laden  barge  up  stream,  sing 
Psalms,  till  the  river-banks  echo  again  with  the 
Hallelujah,  and  beautifully  applies  tlie  custom, 
in  a  figure,  to  the  voyage  of  the  Christian  life. 
With  the  ver.se  of  a  Psalm,  "  Turn  again,  then, 
unto  thy  rest,  O  my  soul."  the  pious  Babylas, 
Bishop  of  Antioch,  comforted  himself,  while 
awaiting  his  martyrdom  in  the  Decian  persecu- 
tion, .saying,  "  From  this  we  learn  that  our  soul 
comes  to  rest  when  it  is  removed  by  death  from 
this  restless  world."  Paulla,  the  friend  of 
Jerome,  was  seen  by  those  who  were  gathered 
around  her  in  her  last  hour  to  move  lier  lips, 
and  when  tliey  stooped  to  listen  they  heard  the 
words,  "How  lovely  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O 
Lord  of  hosts."  A  Psalm  was  the  best  utter- 
ance for  the  overflowing  joy  of  Augustine's 
heart  at  his  conversion,  and  a  Psalm  was  his 
consolation  when  he  lay  upon  his  death  bed. 
With  tlie  words  of  Psalms,  Chrysostom  com- 
forted himself  in  his  exile,  writing  thus, 
"  When  driven  from  the  city,  I  cared  nothing 
for  it.  But  I  said  to  myself.  If  the  empress 
wi.shes  to  banish  me,  let  her  banish  me  ;  '  the 
earth  is  tlie  Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof.'  " 
And   again  :    "  David  clothes  me  with  armor, 
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saying,  '  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies  before 
kings,  and  will  not  be  ashamed.'  "  With  the 
words  of  a  Psalm  holy  Bernard  expired.  With 
the  words  of  a  Psalm,  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague  gave  up  their  souls  to  God.  without 
fear,  in  the  midst  of  the  lire.  Chanting  the 
twelfth  verse  of  the  hundred  and  eighteenth 
Psalm,  with  voices  that  rose  high  abore  the 
din  of  battle,  the  Protestant  army  rushed  to 
victory  at  Courlras.  With  the  voice  of  a 
Psalm.  Luther  entered  Worms,  singing  brave 
defiance  to  pope  and  cardinals,  and  all  the  gates 
of  hell.  With  Psalms  that  faithful  servant  of 
God,  Adolphe  Monod,  strengthened  himself  to 
endure  the  agonies  of  a  liugering  aod  painful 
disease.  And  what  shall  I  say  more  ?  The 
liistory  of  the  Psalms  is  the  history  of  the 
Church,  and  the  history  of  every  heart  in  which 
has  burned  the  love  of  God.  It  is  a  history  not 
fully  revealed  in  this  world,  but  one  which  is 
■written  in  heaven.    It  is  a  history  which,  could 


wc  know  it,  might  teach  us  to  hush  many  an 
angry  thought,  to  recall  many  a  bitter,  hasty, 
uncharitable  speech.  The  pages  of  that  book 
have  often  been  blotted  with  the  tears  of  those 
whom  others  deem  hard  and  cold,  and  whom 
they  treated  with  suspicion  or  contempt. 
Those  words  have  gone  up  to  God,  mingled 
with  the  sighs  or  scarcely  uttered  in  the  heart- 
broken  anguisli  of  those  whom  pharisees  called 
sinners,  of  those  whom  Christians  denounced) 
as  heretics  or  infidels,  but  who  loved  truth  and 
God  above  all  things  else.  Surely'  it  is  holy 
ground.  We  cannot  pray  the  Psalms  without 
realizing  in  a  very  special  manner  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  the  oneness  of  the  Church 
militant  and  the  Church  triumphant.  We  can- 
not pray  the  Psalms  without  having  our  hearts 
opened,  our  affections  enlarged,  our  thoughts 
drawn  heavenward.  He  who  can  pray  them 
best  IS  nearest  to  God,  knows  most  of  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  is  ripest  for  heaven.    Bishop  Pcrowne. 
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1  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  llio 

counsel  of  the  wicked, 
Nor  staudeth  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
Nor  sitteth  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 

2  But  his  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ; 
And  in  his  law  doth  he  meditate  day  and 

night. 

3  And  he  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 

streams  of  water, 
That  bringeth  forth  its  fruit  in  its  season, 
Whose  leaf  also  doth  not  wither  ; 

The  book  opens  with  an  exquisite  picture  of 
the  truly  Kappy  Man,  as  seen  from  the  highest 
ground  of  the  old  dispensation.  He  is  described 
both  literally  and  figuralively,  positively  and 
negatively,  directly  and  by  contrast,  with  re- 
spect both  to  his  character  and  his  condition, 
here  and  hereafter.  The  compression  of  all 
this  into  so  short  a  composition,  without  con- 
fusion or  obscurity,  and  with  a  high  degree  of 
graphic  vi  ridness,  shows  what  the  Psalm  is  in 
a  rhetorical  or  literary  point  of  view,  apart 
from  its  religious  import  and  Divine  authority. 
It  contaios  a  summary  of  the  doctrine  taught 
io  this  book  and  in  the  Scriptures  generally,  as 
to  the  connection  between  happiness  and  good- 
ness. It  is  well  placed,  therefore,  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  whole  collection.     A. 

This  P.salm  seems  to  have  been  placed  first  in 
tlje  collection  because,  from  its  general  charac- 
ter and  subject,  it  formed  a  suitable  introduc- 
tion to  the  rest.  It  treats  of  the  blessedne.ss  of 
the  righteous,  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked, 
topics  which  constantly  recur  in  the  Psalms,  but 
it  treats  of  them  as  if  all  experience  pointed 
only  in  one  direction.  The  poet  rests  calmly  in 
the  truth  that  it  is  well  with  the  righteous.  He 
is  not  vexed  with  those  passionate  questionings 
of  heart  which  meet  us  in  such  Psalms  as  the 


And  whatsoever  he  doetli  shall  prosper. 

4  The  wicked  are  not  so  ; 

But  are  like  the  chafi  which  the  wind  driveth 
away. 

5  Therefore  the  wicked  shall  not  stand  in  the 

judgment. 
Nor  sinners  in  the  congregation  of  the  right- 
eous, 
fl  For    the    Lord    knoweth    the    way   of   the 
righteous  : 
But  the  way  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

thirty-seventh  and  seventy-third.  The  clo.se  of 
the  Psalm  is,  ts  Ewald  remarks,  truly  prophet- 
ical, perpetually  in  force,  and  consequently  de- 
scriptive of  what  is  to  be  expected  at  all 
times  in  the  course  of  the  woild's  history. 
In  style  the  P.salm  is  simple  and  clear.  In 
form  it  is  little  more  than  the  expansion  of  a 
proverb.     P. 

Obviously  this  Psalm  was  either  written  for 
an  introduction  to  the  Psalter  or  was  selected 
by  the  compiler  as  one  adapted  to  this  place. 
It  breathes  forth  and  foreshadows  the  spirit  of 
the  entire  book  in  this  special  respect,  celebrat- 
ing the  blessedness  and  prosperity  of  the  truly 
good  man  in  this  world  and  inferring  his  cor- 
responding fruition  in  the  world  to  come.  He 
is  put  in  contrast  with  the  wicked  both  in  his 
life  and  in  his  destiny.  C. This  Psalm  car- 
ries blessedness  in  the  frontispiece  ;  it  begins 
where  we  all  hope  to  end  ;  it  may  well  be  called 
a  Christian's  guide,  for  it  discovers  the  quick- 
sands where  the  wicked  sink  down  in  perdition, 
and  the  firm  ground  on  which  the  saints  tread 

j  to  glory.     TJinmns  Watson. 

The  Book  of  Psalms  may  be  said  to  be  built 

I  upon  the  foundation  of  its  first  word.     There 
is  not  a  "  woe"  in  the  whole  book.     God  is 

I  loath  to  speak  of  judgments,  but  there  are  very 
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many  instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  phrase 
"  blessed."  It  appears  some  tive-ancl-lwenty 
times.  We  used  to  call  tlie  book  "  The  Psalms 
of  David."  AVc  ha7c  learned  that  it  is  not  a 
solo,  but  a  chorus  of  many  voices,  many  sorts 
ot  men,  under  many  circumstances,  in  many 
generations.  And  these  e.\-perls  in  the  devout 
life  all  unite  in  a  harmonious  conception  of 
■what  makes  true  joy.  The  Beatitudes  of  the 
Psalter  are  the  anticipation  of,  and  in  fact 
identical  with  the  Beatitudes  of  the  Sermon  ou 
tlie  Mount.  For  the  conditions  of  human 
blessedness  are  always  the  same,  and  the  essence 
of  true  religion  is  one,  and  its  effects  uniform, 
in  every  age  of  the  Church  and  stage  of  Reve- 
lation. The  various  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  this  phrase  teach  us  the  elements  of  human 
blessedness— in  our  relation  to  God,  in  our  con- 
duct, and  in  our  circumstances.     A.  M. 

I.  Bles§cd.  Christ  opens  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  ivith  His  "  Blessed,"  "  Blessed"  are 
the  people  of  a  certain  sort.  To  the  Psalmist  and 
to  Christ  ;  in  life  and  at  the  judgment,  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next  world,  are  two  sorts  of 
folk,  two  only,  the  godly  and  the  ungodly,  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked.  Tliey  move  on 
different  lines,  even  when  they  walk  side  by 
side  and  live  under  the  same  roof.  They  are 
ruled  by  different    motives,   they  are  seeking 

different    ends,      llnydn. Blessednesses  are 

to  him  ;  blessinjrs  of  all  kinds,  enough  to  make 
him  completely  happy  ;  no  ingredients  of  hap- 
piness shall  be  wanting  to  him.  When  he  lui- 
dertakes  to  describe  a  blessed  man,  he  describes 
a  good  man  ;  for,  after  all,  those  only  are  truly 
happy  that  are  holy  ;  and  we  are  more  con- 
cerned to  know  the  way  to  blessedness  than  to 
know  wherein  blessedness  will  consist.  Nay, 
goodness  and  holiness  are  not  only  the  way  to 
happiness,  but  happiness  itself.  That  man  is  a 
happy  man  that  keep?  in,  the  way  of  duty.     II. 

A  kind  of  climax  has  been  noticed  in  the 
choice  of  expressions.  Tlius  we  liave,  first, 
three  degrees  of  habit  in  the  verbs  "  walked," 
"  stood,"  "  sat ;"  next,  three  degrees  of  evil  in 
the  character  :  the  "  wicked,"  described  as  the 
passionate  or  restless;  or  perhaps,  simply,  as 
the  unrighteous,  the  false;  "the  sinners,"  as 
the  active  habitual  doers  of  iniquity  ;  "  the 
mockers,"  who  make  an  open  scoff,  and 
blaspheme  ;  lastly,  three  degrees  of  openness  in 
the  evil-doing:  the  "counsel"  referring  ap- 
parently to  hidden  designs  ;  "  the  way"  to  pub. 
lie  life;  "the  seat"  or  "  assembly,"  to  a  de- 
liberate confederacy  in  wickedness.     P. 

Walking  —  standing—sitting — these  are  the 
three  stages.        Cjunsel—way — sm<— these  are 


the  three  steps.  Thoughts  lead  to  deeds,  and 
deeds  to  habits.  Take  care  of  the  starting-point, 
for  the  walk  makes  the  way,  and  the  way  makes 
the  end.  These  are  the  three  dreadful  steps  : 
Negbcting     (Heb.     3  ■  3)  ;      rejecting     (Heb. 

13  :  25)  ;  despising  (Heb.  10  :  28).     Pearse. 

Men  are  usually  first  corrupted  by  bad  counsel 
and  company,  which  is  called  "  walking  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly  ;"  next  they  habituate 
themselves  to  their  vicious  practices,  which  is 
"standing  in  the  way  of  sinners;"  and  then, 
at  last,  they  take  up  and  settle  in  a  couteript  of 
all  religion,  which  is  called  "  sitting  in  the  seat 
of  the  scornful."     Archbishop  Tillol.iun. 

It  is  clearly  said  that  the  wicked  have  their 
counsels,  sinners  their  way,  and  scorueis  their 
haunts  ;  and  that  the  man  who  will  be  happy 
must  keep  out  of  them  all.  The  man  who  is 
happy  has  so  done  and  so  continues,  is  the 
idea.  The  counsels  are  principles  and  maxims. 
The  wicked  have  such  in  abundance  :  as  to 
what  is  fit  and  right  to  do  in  trade  ;  as  to  keep- 
ing the  Sabbath  ;  as  to  the  getting  and  using  of 
money  ;  as  to  how  men  are  to  be  amused  ;  as  to 
the  training  of  children  ;  as  to  the  whole  domain 
and  claims  of  religion.  Sinners  also  have  their 
"  way" — their  manner  of  life,  which  matches 
their  counsels.  It  is  called  in  the  Book  "  a 
false  way,"  "  a  crooked  way,"  "  away  of  dark- 
ness." and  "away  of  death."  Blessed  is  the 
man  who  leaves  the  counsels,  the  ways  and 
haunts  of  the  wicked,  but  more  blessed  he  who 
has  always  shunned  them.  Ask  the  man  who 
has  had  large  and  long  experience  in  every  sort 
of  evil,  but  who  now  has  found  the  penitent's 
peace  and  pardon,  and  hates  the  paths  he  once 
trod  in  reckless  folly  — ask  him  what  he  would 
give  if  he  only  could  forget — if  he  could  banish 
forever  from  the  chambers  of  his  soul  the  vile 
pictures  of  the  life  of  those  dissolute  days. 
What  is  the  price  of  a  pure  imagination  and  a 
chaste  memory  I  The  blood  of  atonement  will 
not  give  that,  when  once  they  are  defiled.  No 
man  can  get  away  from  his  record.  Forgiven 
he  may  be.  but  he  must  remember.  Blessed  is 
the  man  whose  feet  not  only  walk  in  right  paths, 
but  wliose  memory  is  clean  and  pure. 

2.  The  positive  side  of  the  godly  man's  char- 
acter we  find  summed  up  in  a  statement  of  great 
brevity  :  "  His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  in  His  law  doth  He  meditate  day  and  night !" 
The  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm  is  a 
disclosure  of  the  blessedness  of  revelation  to  one 
who  devoutly  received  it.  What  light  upon 
the  path,  what  guidance  for  the  steps,  what  wis- 
dom, what  comfort,  what  inspiration  !  The 
man  of  our  time  has  the  light  of  that  day  in- 
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fensifled,  its  wisdom  amplified  a  hundred-fold. 
'■  Tlie  law  of  llic  Lord  "  now  covers  the  New 
Tcstameut  as  well  as  the  Old.  Christ  is  the 
AVisdom  of  God.  He  who  spake  in  divers  ways 
and  times  by  augels  and  by  godly  men  of  old, 
now  speaks  by  His  Sou.     Haydn. 

"  Hisdclight(orMiK)isiu  the  law  of  Jehovah." 
Now  this  will  is  that  pure  satisfactiou  of  the 
heart  in  the  law  which  does  not  ask  what  tlie  law 
promi.sesor  what  it  threatens,  but  only  this,  tliat 
the  law  is  holy,  just,  and  good.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  loyiug  delight  in  the  law,  which  neither  pros- 
perity nor  adversity  can  take  away  or  overcome, 
but  through  the  midst  of  want  it  forces  its  vic- 
torious way  ;  for  it  shines  forth  chiedy  in  ad- 
versities.    Lutlicr. ^Sin  is  not  the  Christian's 

elemeut.  He  may  fall  into  it.  but  he  cannot 
breathe  in  it  ;  canuot  take  delight  and  continue 
to  live  in  it  ;  but  his  delight  is  in  the  law  nf 
the  Lord.  That  is  the  walk  that  his  soul  re- 
freshes itself  in  ;  he  loves  it  entirely,  and  loves 
it  most  where  it  most  crosses  the  remainders  of 
corruption  that  are  m  him  ;  ho  bends  the 
strength  of  his  soul  to  please  God,  and  aims 
wholly  at  that.     Leirjhton. 

The  bles.sed  man  grows  righo  up  out  of  the 
Word  of  God.  He  doas  not  read  it  only,  does 
not  only  search  it  ;  he  mcdilateii  in  it  day  and 
night.     He  lets  his  thoughts  and  desires  feed 

upon  it.     Pearse. By  this  it  appears  that  his 

delight  is  in  it,  for  what  we  love  we  love  to 
think  of(119  :  97).  To  meditate  on  God's  Word 
is  to  discourse  with  ourselves  concerning  the 
great  things  contained  in  it,  with  a  close  ap- 
plication of  mind,  a  fixedness  of  thought,  till 
we  be  suitably  affected  with  those  things,  and 
experience  the  favor  and  power  of  them  in  our 
hearts.  This  we  must  do,  dtiij  and  night ;  we 
must  have  a  constant  Iiabitual  regard  to  the 
Word  of  God  as  the  rule  of  our  actions  and  the 
spring  of  our  comforts,  and  we  must  have  it  in 
our  thoughts  upon  every  occasion  that  occurs, 
wliether  night  or  day.  No  time  is  amiss  for 
meditating  on  the  Word  of  God.  nor  any  time 
unseasonable  for  those  visits.  We  must  not 
only  .set  ourselves  to  meditate  on  God's  Word 
morning  and  evening,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
day  and  of  the  night  ;  but  these  thoughts  should 
be  interwoven  with  the  business  and  converse 
of  every  day,  and  with  the  repose  and  slumbers 
of  every  night  ;  When  I  awake,  I  am  still  with 
Thee.     H. 

Meditation  doth  discriminate  and  characterize 
a  man  ;  by  this  lie  may  take  a  measure  of  his 
heart,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  "  For  as  he 
thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  lie."  As  the  medi- 
tation is,  such  is  the  man.     Meditation  is  the 


touchstone  of  a  Christian  ;  it  thows  what  metal 
he  is  made  of.  It  is  a  spiritual  index  ;  the  in- 
dex shows  what  is  in  the  book,  so  meditation 

shows  what  is  in  the  heart.     ?'.    Watson. 

Meditation  chews  the  cud,  and  gets  the  sweet- 
ness and  nutritive  viitue  of  the  Word  into  the 
heart  and  life  ;  this  is  the  way  the  godly  bring 

forth  much  fruit.     B.  Ashioood. Meditation 

helps  judgment,  wisdom,  and  faith  to  ponder, 
discern,  and  credit  the  things  which  reading  and 
hearing  supply  and  furnish.  It  Assists  the 
memory  to  lock  up  the  jewels  of  divine  trutli 
in  her  sure  treasury.  It  has  a  digesting  power, 
and  turns  special  truth  into  spiritual  nourish- 
ment ;  and  lastly,  it  helps  the  rtnewcd  heart  to 
grow  upward  and  increase  its  power  to  know 
the  tilings  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of  God. 
N.  Rmew. 

The  blessed  man  delights  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord  and  theirfurc  meditates  upon  it.  And  this 
implies  something  deeper  yet — a  delight  in  the 
Lord  Himself.  He  loves  God,  His  character 
and  His  ways,  and  so  all  His  works  are  a  joyful 
study  to  him  For  you  notice  the  emphasis  put 
upon  observing,  keeping,  running  in  the  way 
of  these  testimonies  ;  "  with  my  whole  heart," 
says  the  author  of  the  119th  Psalm.  This  gives 
zest  to  meditation,  and  interest  to  every  page, 
to  every  fresh  disclosure  of  what  God  is  and 
wants  him  to  be.  .  .  .  The  secret  of  what 
the  Bible  is  to  them  who  delight  themselves 
therein  is  that  \t.  finds  them,  brings  them  face  to 
face  with  Him  Who  is  the  Life  and  Light  of 
men,  and  shows  the  way  for  prodigal  children 
back  to  the  Father's  house,  to  peace  and  rest  in 
Him.  And  let  us  not  forget  that  only  by  brood- 
ing over  the  great  things  of  the  Word  will  they 
disclose  to  us  their  fulness.  We  are  to  study 
as  well  as  read,  pray  as  well  as  search,  and  all 
that  we  may  fix  them  in  our  lives,  and  put  our 
life  into  them,  for  ourselves  to  know  the  blessed- 
ness of  him  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the 
Lord,  whose  pleasure  it  is  to  walk  therein. 
Haydn. 

I  know  not  a  grander  quality  of  the  soul  than 
that  quiet  calmness  which,  while  it  feels  deeply, 
j-et  remains  sovereign  over  the  feelings,  and  in 
wliich  lordly  reason  sits  upon  the  throne. 
Superior  to  this  in  usefulness,  and  not  below  it 
as  a  source  of  power,  is  that  steady,  unwearied 
progress  which  is  the  result  of  permanent  con- 
victions, which  is  attended  not  with  violent  feel- 
ings, rising  like  gusts  to-day  and  dying  down 
to-morrow,  but  with  an  undercurrent  of  soul 
which  "  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  forever  will  run 
on."  Such  characters  are  like  the  mountains 
for   majestic  repose  ;    they  are  like  perennial 
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deep  streams  fov  constancy.  Such  characters 
we  may  ha^e,  if  "Wc  mingle  meditation  on  divine 
tru(h  with  activity  in  worlts  of  usefalncss. 
T.  D.  W. 

3.  The  figure  whicli  foilows  possessed  for  an 
Eastern  mind  a  vividness  of  whicli  we  can  form 
but  a  faint  conception.  Wlieu  all  else  was 
parched  and  sterile,  the  "  brooks  of  water"  and 
the  "  torrent-beds"  had  their  bright  strip  of 
verdure  (1  Kings  18  :  5).  There  the  grass  was 
freshest  and  greenest,  and  there  the  trees  tioiir- 

ishsd  most  luxuriantly.     P. The  charming 

ligureof  a  tree,  ever  green,  thrifty,  flourishing, 
and  fruitful  sets  forth  prosperity.  In  Pales- 
tine, vegetables  of  annual  growth  might  fail 
through  drought  ;  but  the  tree  {e.g.,  the  fig, 
olive,  or  palm),  deep-rooted,  besidj  living 
waters,  whose  leaf  never  withered,  and  its  fruit 
never  failed,  becama  a  true  type  of  the  good 
man  whose  life  could  never  be  a  failure— whose 
work  was  evermore  sure  to  prosper.     C. 

The  Blessed  Man  is  like  a  tree  planted,  not 
growing  wild  ;  pruned  and  brought  under 
Divine  culture,  not  left  to  the  natural  workings 
of  mind  and  heart  ;  brought  into  circumstances 
and  relations  favorable  to  his  highest  develop- 
ment, not  left  to  chance  intluences  in  this  un- 
toward world,  to  be  sapped  at  the  root  by  his 
vices,  consumed  by  his  appetite*  and  passions, 
but  planted,  cared  for,  and  brought  forward  in 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  whose  trees  are  fall  of 
sap.  Planted  by  the  rivers  of  water  brings  into 
view  the  sources  of  nourishment,  growth,  fruit- 
bearing,  the  careful  husbandry  employed.  God 
is  the  source  of  supply  which  by  the  channels 
of  His  grace  is  conveyed  to  men.  The  Incarna- 
tion, the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  His  blessed 
Word  and  appointed  ordinances,  these  go  to 
the  roots  of  lieing  ;  they  satisfy  the  heart  of 
the  Blessed  Man,  and  out  of  the  heart  are  the 
issues  of  life.     Haydn. 

The  man  who  delights  in  God's  Word,  being 
taught  by  it,  bringeth  forth  patience  in  the  lime 
of  suffering,  faith  in  the  day  of  trial,  and  holy 

joy  in  the  hour  of  prosperity.     S. He  has 

comfort  in  the  depths  of  affliction,  strength  in  the 
hour  of  temptation,  and  comes  forth  unharmed 
from  the  perils  of  the  world,  rejoicing  in  the 
labors  and  tears  that  assure  him  a  rich  harvest 
of  glory.  Whether  the  powers  of  reason  crave 
the  loftiest  subjects  for  their  exercise  ;  or  the 
imagination  asks  the  widest  field  wherein  to 
expatiate  ;  or  the  spirit  of  devotiou  seeks  an  ex- 
haustless  store  of  aliment — all  is  found  here. 
For  the  ignorant  there  is  overflowing  instruc- 
tion in  its  simplest  forms  ;  for  the  learned  there 
are  mysteries  without  end,  profound  enough  to 


engage  and  balBe  an  angel's  powers  ;  fi)r  the 
careless  and  the  headstrong  there  is  reproof 
uttered  in  thestrocgest  terms  ;  for  the  timid  and 
irresolute  there  are  encouragement  and  a.s«ur- 
ance  in  the  most  soothing  language  ;  for  the 
erring  there  are  directions  that  none  can  mis- 
understand ;  for  tlie  presumptuous  warnings 
given  in  tones  of  thunder,  and  for  the  broken- 
hearted consolation  is  poured  forth  "  in  strains 
as  sweet  as  angels  use."  It  is  a  mine  of  un- 
fathomable wealth,  and  fully  yields  its  soul- 
enriching  treasures  to  the  search  of  the  diligent, 
while  it  leaveth  poverty  enough  to  him  that 
dealeth  in  it  with  a  slack  hand.     li.  S.  Storra,  8r. 

Character  should  grow,  like  a  tree,  at  both 
ends.  Upward,  it  should  send  forth  a  trunk, 
strong,  erect,  and  stately,  together  with  branches 
numerous,  graceful,  and  widespread.  It 
should  shed  a  benign  shade  for  refuge  from  the 
heat  ;  and  it  should  be  tilled  to  the  top  with 
flowers  and  fruits  for  beauty  and  for  food. 
But  no  such  development  in  mid-air  is  possible 
unless  the  tree  grows  deeply  at  the  other  end, 
.shooting  its  roots  far  down  and  in  widening 
circles,  seeking  moisture  and  nutriment.  There 
must  be  this  unseen,  this  secret  life.  The  roots 
of  the  soul,  with  their  myriads  of  fibres,  must 
take  firm  and  deep  hold  in  the  soil  of  God'c 
truth,  and  absorb  the  elements  of  the  new  life 
by  meditation  and  prayer,  by  communion  with 
Christ  and  the  fellowship  of  the  Spirit.     H.  M. 

Scudder. All  the  sap  and  nourishment  that 

the  branches  of  a  tree  have  they  receive  from 
tlie  root.  This  shadows  out  unto  us  that  our 
life,  growth,  strength,  and  all  our  spiritual  acts 
are  from  Christ.  He  is  the  root  and  stock  of 
every  believer,  and  all  spiritual  life  is  from  Him  ; 
not  only  the  principles  of  grace,  but  also  the 
workings  of  grace.     A'iri. 

His  fruit  ill  his  season.  A  godly  edu- 
cation, under  the  influences  of  the  Divine  Spirit, 
which  can  never  be  withlield  where  they  are 
carnestl.v  sought,  is  sure  to  produce  the  fruits 
of  righteousness  ;  and  he  who  reads,  prays,  and 
meditates,  will  ever  see  the  worh  which  God 
has  given  him  to  do  ;  the  pmoer  by  which  he  is 
to  perform  it  ;  and  the  times,  places,  and  oppor- 
tunities for  doing  those  things  by  which  God 
can  obtain  most  glory,  his  own  .soul  mo.st  good, 
and  his  neighbor  most  edification.  A.  Clarke. 
His  conscience  shall  be  reinforced  and  be- 
come increasingly  tender  ;  his  heart  shall  be  ele- 
vated in  its  affections  and  longings  ;  and  his 
mind  shall  be  trained  to  what  is  high  and  holy. 
Thus  is  the  whole  being  enriched  and  the  life 
enlarged.     Edgar. 

Moral  growths  do  not  all  fructify  at  the  same 
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time  or  rate.  No  workman  of  God  need  he 
disheartened  because  liis  f  I'uit  season  cnnifs  late. 
The  latest  frail  is  usiiall}-  tlic  best.  But,  early 
or  late,  the  friiit  of  godly  eliaracler  is  season- 
able. It  will  be  found  that  God  nourishes  His 
men  as  lie  docs  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  to  meet 
the  demands  of  special  seasons  ;  and  that  in 
each  individual  character  Dii'ine  graces  fructify 
as  the  occasion  demands— courage  for  seasons 
of  danger,  patience  for  seasons  of  suffering, 
strength  for  seasons  of  trial,  wisdom  for  seasons 
of  dillicnlty,  words  spoken  in  season — in  short, 
the  beautiful  (ilnoss  of  godliness  is  no  less  re- 
markable than  its  fruitfulne.ss.     V. 

His  leaf  i^hsill  not  wither.  EVen  the 
leaf  of  those  who  bring  fortli  only  the  leaves  of 
profession,  without  any  good  fruit,  will  -wither, 
atjd  they  shall  be  as  much  ashamed  of  their 
profession  as  ever  they  were  proud  of  it ;  but 
if  the  word  of  God  rule  in  the  heart,  that  will 
keep  the  profession  green,  both  to  our  comfort 
and  credit  ,   the  laurels  thus  won  shall  never 

witlier.     H. His  leaf  also  shall  not  wither  ; 

.showing  how  the  Divine  culture  looks  after  the 
details  of  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Man — even  the 
leaf,  soonest  to  feel  exposure,  soonest  to  show 
lack  of  the  conditions  of  health,  shall  not 
wither  ;  assurance  that  God's  supply  reaches 
to  the  minute  necessities  and  providential  emer- 
gencies of  the  life  of  His  children.     Haydn. 

And  all,  or  every  thing,  which  he,  the  man 
represented  by  the  verdant  fruitful  tree,  shall 
do,  he  shall  make  to  prosper,  or  do  prosperously, 
with  good  success.  This  pleasing  image  is  in 
perfect  keeping  with  the  scope  of  the  Psalm, 
which  is  not  to  describe  the  righteous  man  as 
such,  but  the  truly  happy  man,  with  whom  Ihe 
rigliteoas  man  is  afterward  identified.  The 
whole  description  is  not  so  much  a  picture 
drawn  from  real  life,  as  an  ideal  standard  or 
model,  by  striving  to  attain  which  our  aims 
and  our  attainments  will  be  elevated,  though 
imperfect  afler  all.  A. It  is  a  most  aston- 
ishing promise  to  give  to  men  ;  yet  here,  as  all 
through  this  Psalm,  the  correspondence  with 
the  broader  thought  of  the  New  Testament  is 
marked.  "  All  things  are  yours"  because  you 
are  God's.  AVhatsoever  he  doeth  shall  prosper, 
because  he  is  planted  in  God's  garden,  by  God's 
rivers,  and  this  suggests  a  very  important 
thought  as  to  the  stand.ard  of  prosperity.  If  it 
is  prosperity  which  comes  from  God,  it  must 
be  measured  by  God's  rnle — and  that  is  quite 
another  rule  from  men's — so  that  with  reference 
to  a  large  number  of  godly  meu  the  world  is 
disposed  to  deny  this  statement  and  to  say  it  is 
rather  the  other  way  :    whatsoever  he  doeth 


does  not  prosper.  He  has  sickness  and  fiuaneial 
disaster  ;  his  plans  miscarry  ;  he  has  lril)ula- 
lion,  di.streis,  nakedness  and  peril.  Yet  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  he  docs  not  prosper  ac- 
coriling  toadill'erentand  a  higher  standard.     V. 

This  is  not  to  be  apprehended  in  a  mercantile 
sense — nor  is  it  to  bo  viewed  as  though  success, 
as  men  term  it,  were  identical  with  prosperity. 
Success  may  be  all  one  with  sheer,  irretrievable 
ruin.  Defeat  may  mean  good  fortune.  Ad- 
versity, as  men  esteem  it,  is  oft-times  a  godly 
man's  prosperity,  attended  by  a  positive  in- 
crease of  his  blessedness.  The  thought  moves 
on  the  higlier  plane  wdiich  contemplates  a  man 
as  a  citizen  of  Ihe  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  to 
whom  this  world  yields  its  friiits  of  increase 
according  to  the  laws  that  rule  therein  ;  and  to 
him  accrues  the  advantage  which  belongs  in 
this  world,  to  integrity  of  character  and  up- 
rightness of  moral  purpose.  Haydn. Out- 
ward prosperity,  if  it  follow  clo.se  walking  with 
God,  is  sweet  :  as  the  cipher,  when  it  follows  a 
figure,  adds  to  the  number,  though  it  be  noth- 
ing in  itself.     Trapj). 

The  spiritual  plant  of  God  is  placed  by  the 
running  waters  ;  it  is  nourished  and  recruited 
by  the  never-failing,  the  rlaily  and  hourly  sup- 
pi}'  of  their  wholesome  influences.  It  grows 
up  gradually,  silently,  without  observation  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  it  rises  aloft,  so  do  its 
roots,  with  still  less  observation,  strike  deep  into 
the  earth.  Year  after  year  it  grows  more  and 
more  into  the  hope  and  the  posture  of  a  glorious 
immobility  and  unchangeablenrss.  What  it 
has  been,  that  it  shall  be  ;  if  it  changes,  it  is  as 
growing  into  fruit  fulness,  and  maturing  in  its 
fruit's  abundance  and  perfection.  Nor  is  that 
fruit  lost  ;  it  neither  withers  upon  the  branches 
nor  decays  upon  the  ground.  Angels  unseen 
gather  crop  after  crop  from  the  unwearied, 
never-failing  parent,  and  carefully  store  them 
up  in  heavenly  treasure  houses.  The  servant 
of  God  resembles  a  tree  in  his  graciousness  ;  in 
his  fruitfulne.ss  ;  in  his  inunobility.     Kewman. 

The  great  lesson,  then,  of  this  first  part  of 
the  Psalm  is — Holiness  is  happiness,  security, 
stability,  fruitfulness  ;  and  holiness  i.s  based 
solely  upon  the  law  of  God.  'Williin  the  sphere 
of  that  law,  as  in  a  .sheltered  and  well  watered 
garden,  are  all  the  fountains  which  minister  to 
perfect  blessedness  and  to  permanent  efficiency. 

V. The  man  who  loves  God  and  keeps  His 

statutes  with  his  whole  heart  has  a  counsel,  a 
way,  a  resort,  which  are  intensified  in  sweet- 
ness and  significance  as  he  goes  on  ;  the  very 
opposite  of  Ihe  counsel  of  Ihe  ungodly,  the 
way  of  sinners  and  the  seat  of  the  scornful. 
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Ilis  counsel,  bis  way,  kis  haunts,  are  full  of 
Divine  Wisdom  and  ennobling  fellowsliips.  In 
harmony  with  God  and  His  laws,  in  love  with 
His  -^orks  and  ways,  in  faith  of  His  providence 
over  liim.  the  man  is  blessed— any  man  may  be. 
Conscience  approves.  The  outer  world  utters 
a  benediction.  So  does  every  pure  and  riglit- 
minded  man.  Deep  callelh  unto  deep,  "  It  is 
well."  In  sickness  and  in  health  ;  at  home, 
abroad  ;  awake,  asleep  ;  in  life,  in  death,  "  It 
is  well  !"     "  It  is  well  !"     Haydn. 

4.  The  ungodly  are  not  so.  No  one 
pretends  lliat  every  man  who  is  not  an  avowed 
servant  of  God  is  a  deficr  of  all  moral  obliga- 
tion. No  one  denies  that  such  often  e.vliibit 
the  loveliest  moral  traits  ;  but  God's  tests  go 
straight  through  these  superficial  developments 
of  character,  down  to  the  roots  of  character. 
Wliere  \i  it  planted?  Whence  does  it  get  its 
impulse  ?  What  gives  it  its  ultimate  law  ? 
Tlie  Bible  is  concerned  only  with  the  question 
of  allegiance  to  God.  It  puts  us  to  this  simple 
test— God's  servant  or  nat  '?  That  not  contains 
the  germs  of  all  moral  disaster.  Thus  we 
are  prepared  for  the  sharp  contrast  here  intro- 
duced :  "  The  ungodly  are  not  so."  The 
Psalmist  does  not  dwell  upon  the  details  of 
their  ungodliness.  As  in  the  ca.se  of  the  right- 
eous, he  confines  himself  to  indicating  the 
sources  of  their  life,  and  passes  over  all  that 
intervenes,  until  the  judgment.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  this  introductory  Psalm  is  to  sliow  us 
tlie  fuimtnin-hends  of  moral  character.  Its  de- 
velopments of  both  kinds  we  find  in  abundance 
throughout  the  Book  of  Psalms  ;  but  in  lliis 
the  proper  truth  to  be  set  forth  is  the  funda- 
mental one,  that  all  true  fruit  fulness  of  charac- 
ter is  found  in  God's  garden  only  :  in  being 
planted  by  God's  hand  and  by  God's  rivers, 
and  that  all  barrenness  and  uselessness  result 
from  being  not  so.     Y. 

Liikc  tlic  chaff  lliat  tlie  wind  driv- 
clh  away.  We  do  not  get  the  full  force  of 
the  imagery,  till  on  some  Eastern  threshing- 
floor,  like  tiiat  of  Araunah,  the  Jebusile.  on 
some  high  hill  exposed  to  the  winds  of  Jieavcn, 
we  see  the  husbandman  tossing  his  grain  into 
the  air,  that  the  wind  may  separate  the  chaff 
and  carry  it  away.     A  more  striking  contrast 

it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive.     Ilnydn. 

They  are  without  root  below,  without  fruit 
above,  without  vital  force  and  freshness,  lying 
loose  upon  the  threshing-floor,  and  fleeing  away 
if  a  wind  but  blows  ;  so  altogether  null  and  un- 
stable are  they.     D. The  chaff,  which  only 

lives  by  the  grain,  which  feeds  no  one,  which 
has  no  power  of  reproduction,  is  driven  away. 


So  it  is  the  law,  the  unchanging  law  of  God, 
that  the  life  which  gires  nutltinrj  has  no  place 
in  His  Divine  order;  that  the  life  which  is 
bound  to  no  other  life  by  God's  laws  of  love 
and  of  ministry,  but  is  self-centred,  is  a  light, 
useless  life,  to  be  shaken  to  the  four  winds 
when  God  shall  shake  heaven  and  earth.     V. 

5.  Tlwrefore,  because  they  are  unlike  a  liv- 
ing tree,  and  like  the  worthless  chaS',  fit  only 
to  bo  scattered  by  the  wind,  idcked  (men)  shall 
not  stand,  i  c.  stand  Ihcir  ground  or  he  able  to 
sustain  themselves,  in  the  judgmeiH ;  i.e.,  at 
Ihe  bar  of  God.  This  includes  two  ideas,  that 
of  God's  unerring  estimation  of  all  creatures  at 
their  real  value,  and  that  of  His  corresponding 

action  toward  them.     A. This  part  of  Ihe 

Psahn  is  an  almost  literal  anticipation  of  the 
parable  of  the  tares.  Tares  and  wheat  are  in 
the  same  held,  as  wheat  and  cliafl  are  on  the 
same  threshing-floor.  The  tares,  for  the  time, 
enjoy  immunity  for  the  wheat's  sake.  So  the 
chaff,  while  it  keeps  close  to  the  wheat,  enjoys 
some  privileges  for  the  wheat's  sake.  In  the 
world,  good  and  evil  grow  together.  But  there 
is  coming  a  day  of  judgment  whose  searching 
tests  shall  make  clearly  manifest  what  is  wheat 
and  what  is  chaff.  In  that  day  of  fearful  win- 
nowing what  hypocrisies  shall  be  disengaged 
from  their  goodlv  wrappings,  what  self-decep- 
tions, what  imposing  phantoms  of  greatness  and 
usefulness  and  goodness  driven  away  like  morn- 
ing mist.     V. 

Here  it  is  plainly  said — the  wicked  shall  not 
stand  in  the  judgment.  He  cannot  maintain 
himself,  or  hold  his  grotmd  in  that  day,  at  that 
tribunal.  Here  and  now,  he  often  more  than 
holds  his  own.  He  is  victorious.  Here  and 
now,  he  often  seems  to  own  the  tribunal  that  is 
to  pass  upon  his  case.  Here  and  now,  he  is 
often  taken  for  what  lie  is  not.  But  at  the 
judgment  every  mask  is  dropped.  Character 
stands  forth  in  its  naked  truthfulness.  The 
counsel  of  the  wicked  will  not  abide,  and  he 
who  walke,d  in  it  is  driven  away,  like  the  chaff 
out  of  the  threshing-floor.  Hitherto,  he  has 
presented  himself  among  his  fellows,  in  the 
mart  of  business,  in  social  festivities,  in  wor- 
shipping assemblies,  where  lines  arc  never 
sharply  drawn — where  men  grow  together  as 
do  wheat  and  tares.  But  this  is  to  end,  as 
every  man  goes  to  his  own  place.  The  judg- 
ment does  not  make  character,  but  declares  it  ; 
and  tliat  separateness  which  has  been  so  real  in 
spirit  is  now  to  fake  effect  in  the  formal  act  of 
separation.  "  Sinners  shall  not  stand  in  the 
congregation  of  the  righteous."  Thus  was 
foreshadowed  what  is  so  impressively  set  forth 
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by  our  Lord  Himself,  in  one  of  His  late-it  dis- 
courses. The  conclusion  is  not  an  event  de- 
tached from  the  life  that  lies  behind  it,  but  its 
immediate  consequence.  The  chain  is  as  un- 
broken as  that  betwi.Kt  seed-snwiug  and  harvest. 
To  stand  on  the  right  or  the  left  hand  of  the 
Judge,  men's  lives  are  all  the  time  fitting  them  ; 
and  chnioes,  fellowships  and  deeds  are  all  the 
time  charging  life  with  bane  or  blessing  ;  they 
are  shaping  a  sinner  or  a  saint.  That  such  a 
final  separation  should  come  is  both  reasonable 
and  beneficent.  It  is  solemnly  declared  to  lie 
before  us  all.     Ilaydn. 

6.  Kiioivctli.  Regards  with  watchful 
care  and  lo?e  (31  :  7  ;  144  :  3).  The  parlicipVe 
denotes  that  this  is  the  character  of  Jehovah. 

P. The  liiigodi}'  pcrisli.     Their  doom 

is  to  be  disowned  of  God,  condemned,  and 
made  monuments  of  His  eternal  justice.     C. 


Here,  then,  is  the  contrast  between  the  two 
portions  of  this  Psalm.  Here  is  the  fruitful, 
cherished  tree,  and  here  the  driving  chaff.  On 
the  one  side,  stability,  Divine  culture,  fruitful- 
ness  :  on  the  other,  instability,  ustlessness, 
Tuin.  On  the  one  side,  a  law  which  nourishes 
every  form  of  goodly  power,  and  provides 
every  variety  of  instruction  and  of  comfort  ;  on 
the  other,  license  which  dissipates  power,  be- 
gets restlessness,  and  ends  in  worthlessness. 
On  the  one  side,  a  Divine  vindication;  on  the 
other,  a  Divine  exposure.  Which  shall  be  our 
portion  ?  Where  our  place  ?  In  the  garden 
beside  the  river  of  God,  or  on  the  threshing- 
floor  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  ?    V. 


The  Psalm  teaches  that  the  keeping  of  God's 
commandments,  which  is  blessedness,  must 
spring  from  the  inward  consent  and  delight  of 
the  heart  in  the  law.  Rcductant  obedience  has 
no  blessedness  in  it.  The  name  of  it  is  slavery. 
Many  professing  Christian  people  would  very 
much  like  to  do  the  thing  that  they  think  they 
durst  nnt  do— I  was  going  to  sa\-,  then  thc\' 
may  as  well  do  them  !  That  would  be  an  ex- 
aggeration, but  yet  it  would  be  in  the  direction 
of  the  truth.  For  a  man  that  refrains  from 
■profitable  or  pleasant  infractions  of  the  law  of 
righteousness  because,  and  only  because,  he 
thinks  he  ought,  and  who  keeps  hanker,  hanker, 
hankering  after  the  things  that  he  is  too  much 
of  a  coward  to  do,  has  a  very  imperfect  right- 
eousness, if  he  has  any  at  all.  The  first  thing 
that  we  have  to  see  to  is  to  bring  our  hearts 
into  harmony  with  the  commandments,  and 
only  then  is  obedience  blessedness,  when  it  is 


the  spontaneous  and  thorough  expression  of  our 
delight  in  the  law,  which  again  is  the  child  of 
our  love  to  the  Lawgiver.     A.  M. 

With  reason  is  the  decalogue  filled  with  thou- 
shalt-nots.  It  marks  a  tendency,  that  this  is 
so  ;  a  tendency  to  evil,  to  fal.se  gods,  to  lying, 
stealing,  coveting,  killing  ;  a  tendency  in  men 
to  walk  in  the  counsel  of  the  wicked,  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  sinners,  to  sit  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.  "  Thou  shalt.not,"  is  the  Lord's 
obstruction  in  the  way.  He  that  gives  rein  to 
this  tendency  must  break  over  Divine  com- 
mand. "  Thou  sjialt  not,"  arrests  atlcntiou, 
gives  time  for  thsught,  and  the  better,  brighter 
way  presents  itfclf,  and  if  accepted,  entered, 
enjoyed,  the  commands,  tlie  "  nots"  become  of 
little  value,  and  less  necessity.  He  who  loves 
virtue  need  not  be  told  to  hale  vice.  lie  who 
is  wedded  to  truth  need  not  be  told  to  abhor 
lying.     Ilaydn. 


There  are  few  Christian  duties  more  neglected 
than  tliat  of  meditation,  the  verj'  name  of 
which  has  fallen  of  late  into  comparative  disuse 
— that  augurs  ill  for  the  frequency  of  the  thing. 
We  are  so  busy  thinking,  discussing,  defend- 
ing, inquiring  ;  or  preaching,  and  teaching, 
and  working,  that  we  have  no  time  and  no 
leisure  of  heart  for  quiet  contemplation,  with- 
out which  the  exercise  of  the  intellect  upon 
Christ's  truth  will  not  feed,  and  busy  activity 
in  Christ's  cause  may  starve  the  soul.     A.  M. 


We  observe  two  classes  of  men  answering  t.i 
those  outlined  in  this  Psalm.  Look  at  repre- 
sentative men  on  either  side.  In  thcin  princi- 
ples have  gone  to  seed.  One  class',  rooted  in 
the  love  of  God,  in  principles  of  righteousness, 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  in  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety. The  longer  they  live,  the  more  a  bless- 
ing they  are,  the  more  needful  to  society  ;  old 
age,  a  crown  of  glory  to  them,  their  counsel 
esteemed,  their  character  venerated,  their  name 
cherished.  Another  class  there  is,  rooted  in  wo  . 
good  thing,  doing  nothing  to  make  their  life 
essential  to  society,  nothing  to  command  the 
veneration  of  men,  nothing  to  make  their 
memory  green  when  gone. 


Is  life  worth  living  ?  Answer  it  on  the  plane 
of  the  materialist  ;  of  life  without  God  and 
without  hope — no  !  For  the  most  of  men  —no  ! 
Answer  it  from  the  heart  of  him  whose  delight 
is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  who  meditates 
upon  it  day  and  night,  drinking  at  this  peren- 
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nial  fountaia,  and  rising  invigorated,  day  by 
day,  to  make  life  a  series  of  victories — yes,  a 
tiiousaud  times,  yes  !  Tliis  book  of  tlie  Lord 
counsels  us  to  seek  lirst  tiie  kingdom  of  lieaveu. 
Yea,  it  f jrbiJs  us  to  set  our  atfectious  on  tlie 
things  of  earth.  It  bids  us  dismiss  auxious 
care  ;  take  our  losses  and  disappointments  witli 
composure  ;  lay  up  for  ourselves  treasure  iu 
heaven  ;  use  this  world  and  not  abuse  it ;  for- 
sake the  greedy  scramble  for  wealth  ;  crucify 
inordinate  ambition  and  live  soberly,  riglit- 
eously  and  godly  in  this  present  evil  world.  So 
shall  all  thij  teeming  tide  of  thought  and  ac- 
tivity briag  to  our  doors  -their  argosies  of 
wealth  to  minister  to  our  comfort  and  our 
taste,  to  meet  our  necessity  or  swell  our  abun- 
dance, as  the  case  may  be  ;  and  given  or  re- 
fused we  cannot  be  miserable  if  we  are  delight- 


I  ing  ourselves  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  our 
souls  are  fed,  nourished  and  satisfied  by  medi- 
tation thereupon  !     Ilaydii. 

The  first  beatitude  of  the  Psalter  is,  "  Blessed 
is  the  man  whose  delight  is  iu  the  law  of  the 
Lord."  The  last  beatitude  of  the  Apocalypse 
is,  "  Blessed  are  thty  that  wash  their  robes  that 
they  may  have  right  to  the  troe  of  life."  The 
last  explains  the  first,  shows  us  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  keep  God's  commandments,  and  soars 
higher  than  the  earlier  utterance  ;  giving  us  a 
glimpse  of  the  calm  delights  and  immortal  joys 
that  wait  for  us  above.  Here  we  drink  of  the 
river  of  His  pleasures.  There  we  shall  slake 
our  thirst  at  the  fountain-head.  Blessed  are 
the  living  that  thus  live  in  the  Lord.  Yet  more 
"  blessed  are  the  dead  which  thus  die  in  the 
Lord."     A.  M. 


PSALM    II. 


THE   KINGDOM   OP   OOD   AND    OF    HIS   CHRIST,     TO   WHOM  EVERYTHINC.    MUST  BOW. 


1  Wny  (to  the  nations  rage. 

And  the  peoples  imagine  a  vain  thing  ? 

2  The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves. 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  toiiether. 
Against  the  Lokd,  and  against  his  Anointed, 

8ayi)m, 

3  Let  us  break  their  bands  asunder. 
And  cast  away  their  cords  from  us. 

4  He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  : 
The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

5  Then  shall  He  speak  unto  them  iu  his  wrath. 
And  vex  them  in  his  sore  displeasure  : 

6  i'et  I  have  set  my  King 
Upon  my  holy  hill  of  Zion. 

7  I  will  tell  of  the  decree  : 

The  Lord  said  unto  Me,  Thou  art  my  Son  ; 
Tnis  day  have  I  begotten  tliee. 

8  Ask  of  Me,  ami  I  will  give  Thee  the  nations 

for  thine  inheritance. 
And  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy 
possession. 

9  Thou  shalt  break  them  with  a  rod  of  iron  ; 
Thou  shalt  dash  them  in  pieces  like  a  pot- 
ter's vessel. 

10  Now  therefore  be  wise,  O  ye  kings  : 
Be  instructed,  ye  judges  of  the  earth. 

11  Serve  the  Lord  with  fear, 
And  rejoice  with  trembling. 


1  Wherefore  do  the  peoples  rage. 
And  the  nations  meditate  vanity  ! 

3  The  kings  of  the  earth  rise  in  rebellion. 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together — 
Against  Jehovah  and  against  his  Anointed. 

3  "  Up  !  let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder. 
And  cast  away  from  us  their  cords  !" 

4  He  who  is  enthroned  in  the  heavens  laughs. 
The  Lord  of  all  mocks  at  them. 

5  Then  will  He  speak  to  them  in  his  anger, 
And  in  his  hot  wrath  thunder  them  down  : 

6  "  —  And  yet  have  I  established  my  King 
Upon  Zion,  my  holy  hill." 

(The  Divine  King  speaks  :) 

7  "  I  will  tell  of  a  decree  ! 

Jehovah  said  unto  Me  :  Thou  art  my  Son. 
I  have  this  day  begotten  Thee. 

8  Ask  of  Me,  and  I  will  give  Thee  nations  for 

thine  inheritance. 
And  thy  possession  shall  be  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

9  Thou  .shalt  break  them  with  a  sceptre  of  iron, 
Like  a  potter's  vessel  Thou  shalt  dash  them 

in  pieces." 

10  And  now,  ye  kings,  show  yourselves  wise  ; 
Be  admonished,  ye  judges  of  the  earth  I 

11  Serve  Jehovah  with  reverence, 
And  rejoice  with  trembling. 
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13  Kiss  the  Son,  lost  Hu  be  augry,  and  ye  perish 
in  the  way. 
For  his  wralh  will  soon  l)c  kindled. 
Blessed  are  all  they   that  put  their  trust  in 
llini. 


13  Kiss   the   Son,   lest   He   be  angry,    and   yo 
perish, 
For  his  anger  may  easily  be  kindled — 
Blessed  are  all  they  that  take  refuge  in  Him. 

D. 


This  Psalm  is  Messianic,  for  it  speaks  of  an 
Anointed  One  who  transcends  all  earthly  sover- 
eigns ;  catholic,  for  it  calls  the  Gentiles  into 
the  Church  ;  evangelical,  for  it  announces  hap- 
piness to  all  who  trust  in  the  Lord  ;  and  moni- 
tory, for  it  warns  the  rebels  to  make  a  timely 
sul>mission.     It  celebrates  the  kingly  office  of 

Ih  ;  Messiah.     M. In  the  Messianic  Psalms, 

one  King  and  His  reign  are  diotinguished  from 
all  kings  and  reigns  before  Him.  His  is  a  uni- 
versal Kingdom  ;  the  whole  earth  is  His  inherit- 
ance ;  all  nations  are  subject  to  Him,  and  under 
His  sway  righteousness  and  peace  everywhere 
])revail.  It  is  a  Kingdom  in  permanent  form 
an  I  without  end.  Jehovah  has  found  One  who 
c'.u  be  in  the  highest  sense  His  King  and  His 
Piiest  ;  and  this  One,  by  whom  He  acts,  in  all 
His  works,  both  of  judgment  and  of  blessing,  is 
a  Son  of  David.  This  King  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  an.I  lifted  up  above  all  of  His 
predecessors.     <S.  J.  Andrews. 

The  Psalm  celebrates  the  world-dominion  of 
a  king  who  is  a  son  of  David  and  a  Son  of 
Grod.  The  occurrences  of  bis  time,  which  de- 
termined the  mood  of  the  poet,  are  no  longer 
clear  to  us.  From  these  occurrences,  however, 
he  is  transported  in  thought  into  the  verv  mid- 
dle of  ihose  commotions  among  the  nations, 
which  i^sue  in  their  all  becoming  the  kingdoms 
of  God  and  of  His  Christ  (Rev.  ll':  1,5  ;  13  :  10). 
In  the  Xew  Testament  this  P.salm  is  cited  more 

fi'equenlly  than  any  other.     D. The  proof 

is  most  abundant  that  the  inspired  apostles  saw 
the  Messiah,  and  Him  only,  throughout  this 
Psalm.  Appealing  to  it  in  proof  that  Jesus  of 
Nazarelli  is  the  very  Messiah  of  Old  Testament 
prcpheey,  of  course  they  assume  this  to  be  a 
pro|)hcey  of  Him.     C. 

The  second  Psalm  is  a  kind  of  inaugural 
hymn,  intended  to  celebrate  the  appointment 
and  final  triumph  of  Jehovah's  king.  The 
hi'athen  nations  are  represented  as  foolishly 
Ojiposing  it  ;  they  agree  among  themselves  to 
disown  and  resist  it ;  the  Almighty  perseveres 
in  His  purpose,  scorning  the  rebellious  oppo- 
sition of  such  impotent  adversaries  ;  the  eternal 
decree  goes  forth  that  the  anointed  King  is  en- 
throned on  Zion  ;  that  being  Jehovah's  Son  He 
is  made  the  heir  of  all  things,  even  to  the  utter 
most  bounds  of  the  habitable  globe.  And  in 
consideration  of  what  has  thus  been  decree  d 


and  ratified  in  heaven,  the  Psalm  concludes 
with  a  word  of  friendly  counsel  and  admonition 
to  earthly  potentates  and  rulers,  exhorting 
them  to  submiti  in  time  to  the  sway  of  this 
glorious  King,  and  forewarning  them  of  the 
inevitable  ruin  of  resistance.  That  in  all  this 
we  can  trace  the  lines  of  Messiah's  history  is 
obvious  at  a  glance.     P.  F. 

This  Psalm,  in  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  cele- 
brates the  inauguration  of  the  Messiah  as  king 
in  His  Church,  with  authority  and  power  to 
subdue  the  world.  Neither  David  nor  Solomon 
couLl  have  been  the  king  whom  the  P.salm 
celebrates  ;  nor  did  any  subsequent  period  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  answer  to  these  condi- 
tions. It  was  interpreted  as  a  prophecy  of 
Christ  by  the  apostles,  when  "  Herod  and  Pon- 
tius Pilaie,  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  were  gathered  together  against  the  holy 
child  Jesus  ;"  and  again  by  Paul  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  where  Christ  is  set  above  tho 
angels,  as  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God.  Ho 
who  was  born  into  the  world  of  a  lowly  virgin 
was,  before  His  advent,  consecrated  in  heaven 
to  be  King  over  God's  true  Israel,  with  tho 
promise  of  the  universal  triumph  of  His  spirit- 
ual dominion.  This  is  His  coronation-hymn. 
John,  in  the  Revelation,  takes  up  the  strain  in 
a  doxology  to  Christ  as  having  Divine  power 
and  glory.     J.  P.  T. 

This  Psalm  rings  with  the  tramp  of  gather- 
ing armies,  and  notes  of  lofty  challenge  ad- 
dressed by  the  poet  to  the  invaders  of  bis  coun- 
try. It  must  have  been  written  at  a  time  when 
Jerusalem  was  threatened  by  a  confederacy  of 
hostile  powers.  It  is  plain  from  the  language 
which  the  poet  puts  into  their  mouth — "  Let 
us  break  their  bonds  asunde'', "  etc. — that  the 
allies  were  vassal  or  tributary  monarcbs,  who, 
having  either  been  subdued  in  former  wars,  or 
having  in  some  other  way  tendered  their  al- 
legiance, had  seized  this  opportunity  to  assert 
their  independence.  We  may  suppose  the  song 
to  have  been  written  when  the  news  of  their  ap- 
proach reached  Jerusalem,  The  poet  encour- 
ages his  countrj'men  by  reminding  them  of  the 
covenant  made  with  David's  house,  and  pre- 
dicts for  their  enemies  a  disastrous  overthrow. 
Their  enterprise  is  in  its  very  nature  "a  vain 
thing."  It  cannot  but  comelo  naught,  because 
the  king  whom-  they  would  dethrone  is  the  Son 
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and  vicegerent  of  Jehovah  Himself.  The  poet 
therefore  counsels  the  rebels  to  return  lo  Iheir 
allegiance  before  it  be  too  late.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible now  to  say  what  the  event  was  which 
occasioned  tlii-i  poem.  Whatever  the  event,  we 
need  not  suppose  that  the  singer  himself  did 
not  feel  that  his  words  went  beyond  their  first 
occasion.  lie  begins  to  speak  of  au  earthly 
king,  and  his  wars  with  the  nations  of  the 
earth  ;  but  his  words  are  too  great  to  have  their 
meaning  exhausted  in  David,  or  Solomon,  or 
Ahaz,  or  any  Jewish  monarch.  Or  ever  he  is 
aware,  the  local  and  the  temporal  are  swallowed 
up  in  the  imiversal  and  the  eternal.  The  king 
who  sits  on  David's  throne  has  become  glorified 
and  transfigured  in  the  light  of  the  promise. 
The  picture  is  half  ideal,  half  actual.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  present,  but  witb  that  only 
so  far  as  it  is  typical  of  greater  things  to  come. 
The  true  King,  who  to  the  prophet's  mind  is  lo 
fulfil  all  his  largest  hopes,  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  visible  and  earthly  king.  The  nations 
are  not  merely  those  who  are  now  mustering 
for  the  battle,  but  whatsoever  opposeth  and 
exalteth  itself  against  Jehovah  and  His 
Anointed. 

Hence  this  Psalm  is  of  the  nature  of  a  proph- 
ecy, and  still  waits  for  its  final  acconiplishuient. 
It  had  a  real  fulfilment,  no  doubt,  in  the  band- 
ing together  of  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate 
against  Christ.  But  this  was  not  a  literal  one. 
Only  in  a  partial  sense — rather  in  the  way  of 
application -did  the  words  of  this  Psalm  corre- 
spond to  that  event.  But  it  may  be  saitl  to 
have  an  ever-repeated  fulfilment  in  the  history 
of  the  Cburch,  which  is  a  history  of  God's  king- 
dom upon  earth — a  kingdom  whicli  in  all  ages 
has  the  powers  of  the  world  arrayed  against  it, 
and  in  all  ages  with  the  same  disastrous  result 
to  those  who  have  risen  "  against  the  Lord,  and 
against  His  Anointed."  And  so  it  shall  be  to 
the  end,  when,  perhaps,  that  hostility  will  be 
manifested  in  some  yet  deadlier  form,  only  to 
be  overthrown  forever,  that  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  may  become  the  kingdom  of  our 
Lord  anil  His  Christ.     P. 

1-3.  The  Psalm  opens  abruptly  ;  it  is  an 
utterance  of  amazement,  breaking  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  looks  out  upon  the  nations  and  gen- 
erations of  man.  He  discerns,  in  his  wide- 
spread view,  one  perpetual  restlessness,  one 
ceaseless  movement  of  discontent,  the  throbbing 
of  a  rebellion  that  cannot  be  appeased,  of  a 
vain,  bitter,  ceaseless  revolt.  That  rebellion 
against  God  which  in  the  vast  ignorant  masses 
of  the  world  is  half  unconscious,  in  their  lead- 
ers finds  utterance,  assumes  shape  and  formula. 


It  is  from  these  men  of  the  sword,  paper, 
tongue,  and  brain— it  is  of  llitse  the  wondering 
Psalmist  challenges  an  answer.  Why  does  the 
world  fret  against  the  government  of  God  1  Is 
there  no  better  name  for  the  laws  of  God  and 
His  Christ  than  "  bands"  and  "  cords"  ?  If  we 
.study  the  aspects  and  explanations  of  the 
world's  rebellion  against  God,  they  may  be 
found — in  their  clearest  forms,  at  least  — in  the 
example,  and  spirit,  and  teaching  of  those 
whom  the  multitudes  blindly  follow— godless 
power,  godless  wealth,  godless  intellect.  All 
these  are  represented  among  the  kings  and 
rulers  of  the  earth.    F.  W.  Macdmiahl. 

1.  It  is  Jehovah  Himself  who  is  assailed  in 
the  person  of  the  king  whom  He  has  set  on  the 
throne.  Such  an  enterprise  cannot  but  fail. 
In  its  very  nature  it  is  "  a  vain  thing."  In  this 
word,  says  Luther,  is  comprised  the  argument 
of  nearly  the  whole  Psalm,  ilow  can  they 
succeed  who  set  them.selves  against  Jehovah 
and  against  His  Christ  '    The  abrupt  question 

is  in  the  true  spirit  of  lyric  poetry.     P. The 

interrogation  in  this  verse  implies  that  no  ra- 
tional solution  of  the  strange  sight  could  be 
given,  for  reasons  assigned  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Psalm.  This  implied  charge  of  irrational- 
ity is  equally  well  foundetl  in  all  cases  where 
the  same  kind  of  opposition  exists.     A. 

2.  Anointed.  The  original  word  here  is 
Messiah— llu:  Anointed  One,  to  which  the  word 
Christ  is  the  Greek  equivalent.  The  idea  of 
anointing  comes  from  the  Hebrew  practice  of 
inducting  their  high  priests  and  their  kings 
into  office  by  this  ceremony.  The  history  gives 
prominence  to  the  anointing  of  Saul,  of  David, 
and  of  Solomon  ;  and  says  of  David,  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  upon  David  from  that 
day  forward."  Anointing  was  the  .'-ymbol  of 
this  Divine  unction,  and,  therefore,  makes  the 
names  Messiah  and  Christ  specially  significant 
and  appropriate  in  the  case  of  Him  to  whcm 
God    gave     the     Spirit    "not    by    measure." 

C. External  unction  or  anointing  is  a  sign, 

in  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  especially  of  those  conferred  on 
prophets,  priests,  and  kings,  as  ministers  of  the 
theocracy,  and  representatives  of  Christ  Him- 
self. To  kings  particularly,  as  the  highest  and 
most  comprehensive  order,  and  peculiar  types 
of  Christ  in  Ilis  supremacy  as  Head  of  the 
Church,  the  sacred  history  applies  the  title  of 
the  Lord's  Anointed.     A. 

3.  But  the  singer  not  only  sees  the  gathering 
host;  he  hears  their  menace  of  rebellion  :  "Let 
us  burst  their  bonds  asunder"  {i.e..  those  of 
Jehovah  and  His  Christ).      The  metaphor  is 
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borrowed  from  restive  animals  which  break  the 

conls,  ami  tlirow  off  the  yoke.     P. The  lan- 

guase  of  the  rebels  in  the  verse  before  us  is  a 
genuine  cxpressijii  of  tlie  feelings  entertained 
by  the  masses  of  mankind,  so  far  as  they  have 
been  brought  into  collision  with  the  sovereignty 
of  CJod  and  Christ,  not  only  at  the  time  of  His 
appearance  upon  earth,  but  in  the  ages  both 
before  aud  after  that  event,  in  which  the 
prophecy  attained  its  height,  but  was  not  finally 
exhausted  or  fulfilled  ;  .since  the  same  rash  and 
hopeless  oppiiilion  to  the  Lord  and  His 
Anointed  still  continues  and  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  be- 
come the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His 
Christ  (Rev.  11  :  I.')),  an  expression  borrowed 
from  this  very  passage.     A. 

4-6.  The  scene  of  the  first  act  of  this  drama 
is  laid  on  earth  ;  the  scene  of  the  second  is  laid 
in  heaven.  As  we  pass  onn'ard  we  must  pass 
upward.  Watching  all  the  turmoil  and  rebel- 
lion, watching  below  and  calmly  surveying  the 
most  turbulent  outbreaks  of  the  heathen  as  they 
rage,  there  sits  the  King  against  whose  rule 
this  revolt  is  made.  We  see  in  His  altitude  un- 
disturbed repose  and  maje.sty.  He  occupies  a 
point  of  observation.     He  occupies  a  judicial 

position.     MurseU. The  transition  here  is  a 

sublime  one,  from  the  noise  and  agitation  of 
earth  to  the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  heaven. 
No  shifting  of  the  scene  could  be  more  dramatic 
in  effect  or  form.  While  the  nations  and  their 
kings  exhort  each  other  to  cast  off  their  al- 
legiance to  Jehovah,  and  thereby  virtually  to 
dethrone  Him,  He  reposes  far  dbove  them  and 
beyond  their  reach.     A. 

4.  Shall  laugh.  Put  the  T>salmist's  bold 
■word  here  into  our  feeble  prose,  and  it  comes 
to  this.  The  Psalmist  sees  the  utter  futility  of 
revolt  against  God  ;  he  discerns  the  strength  of 
the  Almighty  ;  the  pillars  of  the  eternal  throne 
are  before  his  soul  ;  he  sees  from  afar  the 
strength  and  majesty  of  God,  and  looking  down 
upon  all  the  feeble,  foolish  wisdom  of  the 
world  that  sets  itself  against  God,  he  can  find 
no  other  words  to  express  the  vanity  of  man's 
revolt  than  to  say,  "The  Lord  shall  laugh." 
F.  W.  Maedonald. 

There  is  something  very  awful  in  the  repre- 
sentation here  given  of  God.  First,  as  if  in 
calm  contempt,  "  He  laughs  ;"  then  there  is 
the  bitter  derision  which,  in  its  effects,  brings 
their  counsels  to  nousht,  and  baffles  their  pur- 
poses, "He  mocks  them;"  "then,"  at  last, 
■with  the  thunder  of  His  word  He  discomfits 

them.      P. "  Who  thought,"  says  Luther, 

"  when  Christ  sufiEered  and  the  Jews  triumphed, 


that  God  was  laughing  all  the  time  ?"  Beneath 
this  bold  anlhropomorphism  there  is  hidden  a 
profound  truth — namely,  that  to  all  superior 
beings,  and  above  all  to  God  Himself,  there  is 
something  in  sin  not  only  odious,  but  absurd, 
something  which  cannot  possibly  escape  the 
contempt  of  higher,  much  less  of  the  highest 
intelligence.     A. 

6.  The  words  of  Jehovah,  and  the  central 
truth  of  the  Psiilhi.  It  is  God's  own  answer  to 
them  that  oppose  Him.  I  (the  pronoun  is  em- 
phatic in  the  Hebrew),  the  King  of  heaven  and 
earth,  have  set  Jly  own  king,  My  Son  and  My 

Vicegerent,  on  the  throne.     P. And  Ihare, 

coiistitiited  My  King  npon  Zion,  Mtj  hill  of  Iwli- 
nesn,  or  holy  hill,  i.e.,  consecrated,  set  apart, 
distinguished  from  all  other  hills  and  other 
places,  an  the  seat  of  the  theocracy,  the  royal 
residence,  the  capital  city,  of  the  Lord  and  of 
His  Chri.st,  from  the  time  that  David  took  up 
his  abode,  and  deposilcd  the  ark  there.     A. 

Notice — 1.  The  royal  office  and  character  of 
our  glorious  Redeemer  ;  He  is  a  King,  "  This 
name  He  hath  on  His  vesture  and  on  His  thigh" 
(Rev.  19  :  16).  2.  The  authority  by  which  He 
reigns  ;  He  is  "  Mji  King,"  says  God  the  Father, 
and  I  have  set  Him  up  from  everlasting.  The 
world  disowns  His  authority,  but  I  have  set 
Him,  I  have  "  given  Him  to  be  head  over  all 
things  to  the  Church."  3.  llis  particular  king- 
dom over  which  He  rules  ;  it  is  over  "  My  holy 
hill  of  Zion" — an  eminent  type  of  the  Gospel 
Church.  The  temple  was  built  upon  Mount 
Zion,  and  therefore  called  a  huly  hill.  Christ's 
throne  is  in  His  Church,  it  is  His  headquarters, 
and  the  place  of  His  peculiar  residence.     Chnr- 

nock. Christ's  throne  is  set  up  in  His  Cnurch 

— that  is,  in  the  hearts  of  all  believers,  and  in 
the  societies  they  form.  The  evangelical  law 
of  Christ  is  said  to  go  forth  from  Zion  (Lsa.  2:3; 
Micah  4  :  2),  and  therefore  that  is  spoken  of  as 
the  headquarters  of  this  General,  the  royal  seat 
of  this  Prince,  in  whom  the  cliildreu  of  men 
shall  be  joyful.     H. 

7-9.  With  inimitable  beauty  and  pertinence 
the  Messiah  Himself  now  appears  and  speaks, 
witnessing  to  His  sonship  and  kingship,  and  to 
the  constitution — the  grand  charter  of  rights— 
under  which  this  fallen  world  is  given  to  Him 

as  His  empire.     C. No  word  of  transition, 

no  formula  of  introduction  marks  this  sudden 
passage  from  the  words  of  Jehovah  to  those  of 
His  Christ  ;  the  singer  is  a  seer  ;  his  Psalm  is  a 
reflection  of  what  he  has  seen,  an  echo  of  what 
he  has  heard.  .Tust  as  Jehovah  in  opposition  to 
the  rebels  acknowledges  the  King  upon  Zion, 
so  in  opposition  to  the  same  rebels  the  King 
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upon  Zion  appeals  to  Him.  D. He  pro- 
claims the  Falliur's  counsel  concerning  Him- 
self. He  has  receive.l  of  Jehovah  a  decree,  the 
new  law  of  His  kingdom.  He  reigns  not  by 
the  will  of  man,  but  by  the  grace  of  Goil  ;  not 
by  right  only  as  the  Son  of  Jehovah,  but  b}' 
covenant  and  promise  likewise.  (See  the  stress 
laid  on  this  Divine  calling  as  fulQlleJ  in  Christ 
iu  Heb.  5  :  5.)  This  is  true  of  the  type  in  a 
primary  sense,  3  Sam.  7  :  14,  "  I  will  be  His 
Father,  and  He  shall  be  My  sin,"  But  the 
emphatic,  "  This  day  have  I  begotten  Thee,"  is 
true  in  its  highest  sense  only  of  Him  whom  the 
Father  sanclilied  and  sent  into  the  world.  (Cora- 
pare  the  argument  in  Heb.  1  :  5.)     P. 

7.  The  plain  thought  seems  to  be  :  This  day, 
by  anoiuting  Tliee  as  King  on  My  hill  of  Zion, 
I  have  recognized  Thee  as  My  Son.  This  en- 
throning is  M/  public  and  solemn  recognition 
of  tbis  relation — the  relation  being  essentially 
eternal  in  the  past,  but  never  brought  forth  to 
the  knowledge  of  created  minds  till  this  mo- 
mentous inauguration  as  king.  So  Paul  under- 
stood this  verse,  fur  he  tinds  it  fulfilled  in 
Christ's  resurrection  and  consequent  ascension 
and  enthronement  in  heaven.  (See  Acts  13  : 
33.)    C. 

He  is  the  Son  of  God,  and  therefore  dear  to 
Him,  His  beloved  Son,  in  whom  He  is  well 
pleased  ;  and  upon  this  account  we  are  to  re- 
<eive  Him  as  a  King  ;  for  because  t!ie  Fatlier 
lotieth  the  Son,  lie  hath  giren  all  things  into  Hii 
hand  (John  3  :  35  ;  5  :  20).  Being  a  Son.  He  ii 
Heir  of  all  things,  and  (he  Father  having  made 
the  worlds  by  Him,  il  is  easy  to  infer  thence 
that  by  Him  also  He  governs  them  ;  for  he  is 
the  eternal  Wisdom  and  the  eternal  AVord.  If 
God  hath  said  unto  Him.  "  Thoii.  art  My  Son." 
it  becomes  each  of  us  to  say  to  Him,  "  Thou 

art  my  Lord,  my  Sovereign."     H. No  man 

with  a  natural  conscience  but  knows  thai  if  he 
lives,  moves  and  has  his  being,  depends  for  his 
destiny  upon  and  must  have  his  good  and  joy 
from  the  loving  and  continual  agency  of  God, 
he  ought  to  render  something  to  God  in  return, 
and  he  ought  to  render  to  God  what  is  His  due  ; 
and  if  He  is  the  highest  oliject  of  knowledge. 
He  ought  to  be  known  ;  if  He  is  worthy  of 
perfect  trust.  He  ought  to  be  trusted  ,  and  if 
He  is  infinitely  lovely  and  loving.  He  ought  to 
be  loved  ;  and  our  natural  conscience  would 
teach  us  that  we  ought  to  know  and  love  and 
trust  God.  Very  well  ;  there  is  no  other  way 
to  do  it,  except  to  take  God  as  God  comes  to 
us,  and  He  never  comes  to  any  man  except  in 
the  Son,  and  He  never  will.  He  hath  sworn 
His  decree,  and  He  will  never  take  it  back. 


And  not  only  are  we  never  to  know  Him  ex- 
cept as  He  is  revealed  in  the  Son,  but  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  approach  Him  except  as  He 
comes  t  J  us  in  the  Son.     Diiryea. 

8.  The  scene  of  the  last  act  is  once  more  laid 
on  earth.  It  intimates  the  proclamation  here 
of  the  Secret  decree  tltere — the  proclamation  on 
earth  of  the  decree  of  Heaven.  What,  in  point 
of  fact,  is  this  "declaring  the  decree"  but  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  The  Father  not 
merely  gives  the  throne,  but  He  guarantees  by 
covenant  a  large  kingdom.  The  heathen  are 
to  be  given  for  His  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  carlh  for  His  possession. 
A.  Miirsdl. 

9.  Sumo  readers  will  ask  :  Is  it  not  the  fair 
sense  of  this  verse  that  all  the  nations  promised 
to  Christ  as  His  inheritance  and  possession  are 
given  Him  only  to  be  destroyed?  To  this  I 
answer  :  It  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  salient 
points  of  David's  own  sway  over  the  hostile 
nations — Philistia,  Syria,  Moab,  Ammon  and 
Edom— that  the  language  of  this  verse  contem- 
plates the  subject  nations  as  being  crushed  by 
physical  power  rather  than  saved  by  moral. 
Jloreover,  thi-t  view  is  in  keeping  with  the  lead- 
ing thought  of  the  Psalm — these  nations  seen 
in  their  malign  rage  against  Jehovah  and  His 
anointed  Sun;  and  the  Lord  asserting  His  in- 
finite right  to  reign,  and  giving  dominion  to 
His  Son  that  He  may  reign  to  the  subjugation 
of  every  foe.  This  is  one  of  the  main  points  in 
this  Psalm.  Yet  v.  8  must  contemplate  the 
masses  of  the  nations  as  converted,  to  become 
Christ's  true  inheritance.  The  last  three  ver.ses 
assume  most  clearly  and  delightfully  that  there 
is  mercy  most  abundant  for  the  guiltiest  rebel 
who  will  submit  to  Chiist  and  be  a  rebel  no 
more.  These  "terrors  of  the  Lord"  are  here 
for  the  very  purpose  of  peisuading  men  to  be 
wise  and  to  submit  while  yet  pardon  is  possible. 
Beyond  all  question,  the  doctrine  of  the  entire 
Bible,  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old,  is  that 
Jesus  becomes  King  and  Lord  of  all,  to  bring 
rebels  to  penitence  and  penitent  souls  back  lo 
purity  and  blessedness  ;  but  to  give  the  incor- 
rigibly impenitent  their  righteous  doom — rem- 
ediless ruin.  Who  will  not  bow  in  submission 
must  fall  beneath  His  rod.  Justice  demands 
this  and  Jesus  will  execute  it.  Whosoever  will 
may  come  to  Him  for  life  ;  but  whosoever  will 
not  have  life  must  have  death  !  It  suflices 
therefore  to  say  of  our  passage,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  Psalm,  that  it  contemplates  as  its 
main  theme  the  case  of  Christ's  enemies  in  hos- 
tile league  against  Hitn.  but  sure  to  fall  beneath 
His  rod  unless  they  will  bow  to  His  sceptre.     C. 
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This  extensive  grant  liad  l)een  uc;'orapanit>il 
by  that  of  power  adequate  to  hold  it.  That 
potver  was  to  be  exercised  in  wralli  as  well  as 
mercy.  The  former  is  liere  rendered  promi- 
nent, because  the  preyious  context  has  respect 
to  audacious  rebels,  over  whom  Messiah  is  in 
vested  with  the  necessary  power  of  punish- 
ment, and  even  of  destruction.  This  view  of 
the  Messiah  as  a  destroyer  is  in  perfect  lieeping 
with  the  New  Testament  doctrine  that  those 
who  reject  Christ  will  incur  an  aggravated 
doom,  and  that  Christ  Himself  is  in  some  sense 
the  destro_yer  of  (hose  who  will  not  let  Ilim  be 
their  Saviour  ;  or,  to  borrow  terms  from  one  of 
His  own  parables,  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
sceue  presented  by  the  Psalm  before  us,  "  those 
Mine  enemies  which  would  not  that  I  should 
reign  over  them,  bring  hither  and  slay  them 
before  Me."  That  false  view  of  the  Divine 
nature  which  regards  God  as  delight mg  in  the 
death  of  the  sinner  is  more  revolting  but  not 
more  dangerous  than  that  which  looks  upon 
His  justice  as  extinguished  l)y  His  merry,  and 
supposes  that  the  death  of  Christ  has  rendered 
perdition  impossible,  even  to  those  who  will 
not  believe  in  Him.  The  terms  of  this  verse 
are  repeatedly  applied  to  Christ  in  the  Book  of 
Revelation  (2  :  37  ;  12  :  5  ;  19  :  15).     A. 

10~I2.  Finally,  the  pact  who  I'.as  heard  the 
words  of  Jehovah  and  the  words  of  His  Anoint- 
ed, seeks  by  wise  counsel  to  dissuade  the  rebels 
from  their  mad  enterprise. 

Learji  wisdom,  receive  instrncdoii.  Submit 
yourselves  ;  not  only  in  a  political  sense,  but 
also  in  a  religious  sense — become  His  true  wor- 
shippers. In  the  Jewish  mind  the  two  ideas 
would  never  be  dissociated.     P. 

12.  Hiss  I  lie  Sim.  An  ancient  mode  of 
doing  homage  or  allegiance  to  a  king.  Even 
in  modern  European  courts  the  kissing  of  the 
hand  has  this  .'significance.  In  the  case  before 
us  there  may  ]30ssibly  be  an  allusion  to  the  kiss 
as  a  religious  act  among  the  heathen.  The 
Soil,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Messiah,  so  called  by 
the  .Jews  in  Chiist's  lime.     A. 

He  be  aiisry.  Tlie  office  of  the  Messiah 
is  not  only  that  of  one  who  brings  salvation, 
but  also  that  of  one  who  is  a  judge.  Redemp- 
tion is  the  beginning  and  judgment  the  end  of 
His  work.     It  is  to  this  end  that  the  Psalm 

points.     D. The  same  view  of  the  Messiah 

as  a  judge  and  an  avenger,  which  appeared  in 
V.  9,  is  again  presented  here,  but  only  for  a 
moment,  and  as  a  prtJude  to  the  closing  beati- 
tude or  benediction.  B/esnecl  (ure)  all ;  oh.  the 
felicities  of  all — t/ioxe  trusting  Ilim,  believing  on 
Ilim,  and  confiding  in   Him.     This  delightful 


contrast  of  salvation  and  perdition,  at  one  ami 
tlie  same  view,  is  characteristic  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  should  teacli  us  not  to  look  our- 
selves, and  not  to  turn  the  eyes  of  others,  tow 
ard  either  of  the>e  objects  without  due  regard 
to  the  other  also.     A. 

Thus  closes  this  sublime  and  solemnly  im- 
pressive Psiflm.  Comparing  it  with  the  first 
Psalm,  it  ends  where  that  begins— witli  the 
blessedness  of  the  righteous.  Like  that,  it 
makes  prominent  the  heaven-wide  contrast  be- 
tween the  righteous  and  the  wicked  in  respect 
to  both  present  condition  and  future  destiny. 
Like  that,  its  great  moral  purpose  is  to  com- 
mend true  piety  ;  to  dissuade  men  from  the 
ways  of  sin  and  rebellion  ;  and  to  press  them 
to  submission  to  God  as  the  path  of  life  and 
blessedness.     C. 


It  should  be  observed  that  two  of  the  names 
given  by  the  Jews  themselves  to  the  Hope  of 
Israel  were  taken  from  this  Psalm  (and  Dan. 
9  :  20),  the  Messiah,  v.  2.  and  the  Sou  of  God, 
v.  7.  Both  names  are  joined  together  by  the 
high  priest,  Matt.  26  ;  63.  In  like  manner  the 
name.  Son  of  man,  is  taken  from  Psalm  8  :  4 
and  Dan.  7  :  13.     P. 


The  Hebrew  monarchy  presents  a  clear  and 
unmistakable  prophecy  of  a  Divine  and  ever- 
lasting kingdom.  We  have  to  trace  two  dis- 
tinct lines  of  thought  rising  in  different  ages, 
and  gradually  growing  into  one,  till  both  are 
fully  realized  in  that  kingdom  which  embraces 
eartli  and  heaven,  and  links  time  with  eternity. 
The  first  thought  is  that  God  alone  is  the  King 
of  Israel,  the  second  that  David  shall  not  want 
a  man  to  sit  upon  his  throne  forever.  The 
former  belief  is  by  far  the  more  ancient  ;  it 
was  born  with  the  people  in  their  deliveranci; 
from  Egypt,  and  became  the  one  enduring 
foundation  of  the  natioual  polity.  Out  of  this 
truth  grows  the  national  life,  and  on  it  are 
based  morality,  religion,  and  law.  Hardly 
less  wonderful  was  the  second  thought,  whicli 
sprang  up  in  a  later  age  :  that  in  the  little 
State  of  Israel  a  King  should  be  born  of  tlw' 
seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh  who  should 
extend  His  dominion  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
lo  tlii3  other,  and  reign  as  long  as  the  .sun  and 
moon  endure.  To  bring  this  new  hope  into 
harmony  witli  the  ancient  creed  that  seems  so 
utterly  opposed  to  it,  to  reconcile  the  perpetual 
reign  of  David's  seed  with  the  exclusive  sover- 
eignty of  Jehovah,  is  the  new  task  upon  wliirli 
prophecy  now  enters.  The  first  advance  is 
clearlv    marked    when    the    title    "  Mi  ssiah," 
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hitherto  applied  onl}-  to  "  the  priest  that  is 
anointed, ' '  is  transferred  to  the  promised  Kiw^. 
Hannah  is  the  lirsl,  llial  sd  uses  it,  in  her  song 
of  tliaiilisgiving  U  Sam.  2  ;  lU).  Ohserye  how 
careful]}'  the  great  trutli  of  God's  .sole  sover- 
eignty is  guarded  in  tliis  first  announcement  of 
an  earthly  King.  It  is  still  Jehovah  that  shall 
judge  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  He  shall  give 
strength  to  the  rising  monarchy  ;  He  shall 
anoint,  and  in  anointing  choose  and  consecrate, 
tlie  human  king  as  His  viceroy  ou  earth.  In 
David  we  have  a  soul  conformed  to  the  ideal  of 
a  true  king — a  soul  ready  to  be  quickened  and 
illuminated  by  the  Holy  Spiiit  of  prophecy, 
until,  amid  the  kindling  glow  of  thought,  there 
should  shine  forth  the  image  of  a  King  like 
David  himself,  but  fairer  than  the  children  of 
men.  One  in  whom  all  gifts  and  graces  of  which 
man  is  capable  should  be  combined  with  the 
perfections  that  belong  to  God  only.  K  II. 
Gifford. 

The  Mediator,  the  distant  hope  of  whom  had 
cheered  the  men  of  ancient  times  on  their  pas- 
■sage  to  the  tomb,  has  come  iu  the  fulness  of 
the  times  to  accomplish  his  mysterious  mis- 
.sion,  and  claim  from  the  height  of  the  cross  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise,  "  Ask  of  Me, 
and  I  shall  give  Thee  the  heathen  fur  Thine 
inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  Thy  possession. "  The  nations  belong 
to  Him.  He  to  humanity  ;  He  is  prince  and 
pastor,  for  His  sceptre  is  a  crook,  and  His  sub- 
jects are  sheep  whom  He  feeds  and  carries  in 
His  bosom  with  a  tenderness  as  great  as  the 
power  with  which  He  defends,  and  the  author- 
ity with  which  He  governs  Iheiu.  His  reign  is 
a   reign   of  persuasion   and   love  ;    He   wishes 


none  but  free  subjects,  He  wishes  only  to  reign 
over  hearts  ;  He  acknowledges  for  subjects 
those  only  who  are  united  to  Him  by  faith,  and 
are  desirous  to  be  enlisted  to  Him  only  for 
peace,  comfort,  joy,  auj  strength.  He  ac- 
knowledges for  subjects  only  those  who,  uc- 
kuowledgiug  themselves  to  be  sinners  devoid 
of  all  glory  before  God,  and  incapable  of  enter- 
ing by  their  own  strength  and  their  own  merits 
into  communion  with  the  Father  of  spirits,  cry 
for  grace  and  mercy  at  the  foot  of  His  cross, 
and  expect  nothing  in  earth  or  heaven  except 
from  His  powerful  mediation.     A.  Viiiet. 

For  professedly  Christian  natious,  churches, 
institutions,  their  relation  of  earnest  loyally 
aud  faithfulness,  or  otherwise,  to  Him  and  to 
the  beneficent  work  of  His  Kingdom,  is  decisive 
of  their  destiny  ;  since  for  the  work  of  that 
Kingdom,  and  for  the  glory  of  its  King,  they 
exist,  as  means  to  ends.  Christ's  law  is  the 
law  of  right.  His  Kingdom  is  the  kingdom  of 
light,  of  puiity,  of  peace,  of  love,  of  biotherly 
kindness  between  man  and  man,  between  class 
and  class  ;  the  kingdom  of  hope,  for  time  and 
for  eternity,  and  of  endle.ss  progress  for  human 

nature.     Medd. In  spite  of  all  man's  sin,  the 

world  does  prosper  marvellously,  miraculously  ; 
in  spite  of  all,  God  is  stronger  than  the  devil, 
life  stronger  than  death,  wisdom  .stronger  than 
fully,  order  stnmger  than  disorder,  fruitfulness 
stronger  than  destruction  ;  and  they  will  be  so 
more  and  more,  till  the  last  great  day,  when 
Christ  shall  have  put  all  enemies  under  His 
feet  and  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory,  and 
all  mankind  in  one  fold,  imder  one  Shepherd, 
Jesus  Christ,  the  righteous  King  of  all.     Kinga- 
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A    PSALM   OF   DAVID,  WHEN    HE    FLED   FKOM   ABSALOM   HIS   SON. 


1   IjonD.    how    are    mine   adversaries   increas- 
ed ! 

Many  are  they  that  rise  up  against  me. 
'i  Many  there  be  which  say  of  my  soul. 

There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God.  [Selah 

:!  But    thou,    O    Loud,    art    a     shield    about 
me  ; 
My  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of  mine  head. 


4  I  cry  unto  the  Lord  with  my  voice, 
Aud  he  answereth  me  out  of  his  holy  hill. 

[Selah 

5  I  laid  me  down  and  slept  ; 

I  awaked  ;  for  the  Lord  sustaineth  me. 
0  I  will  not  be  afraid  of  ten  thousands  of  the 

people. 
That  have  set  themselves  against  me  round 

about. 
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7  Arise,  O  Lord  ;  save  me,  O  my  God  : 
For  thou  hast  smitten  all  luiue  enemies  upon 
the  cheek  bone  ; 

This  Psahu  and  that  whicli  follows  were 
wrilten  b}'  David  when  he  tied  from  his  son 
Absalom.  Both  Psalms,  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured, were  composed  on  the  same  day  ;  the 
one  in  the  morning,  the  other  in  tlie  evening, 
of  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  king 
(juitted  JiTUsalcm.  The  words  are  the  words 
of  one  who  had  often  sought  and  found  lalp 
from  Go, I  ;  and  who  even  in  this  his  sorest  strait 
calmly  reposes,  kiiowinj:  that  Jehovah  is  his 
glory  and  the  lifter-up  of  his  head.  From  v.  5 
we  gather  that  the  Psalm  is  a  morniug  liymn. 
With  returning  day  there  comes  back  on  the 
monarch's  heart  the  recollection  of  the  enemies 
who  threaten  him — a  nation  up  in  arms  against 
liim,  his  own  son  heading  the  rebellion,  his 
wisest  and  most  trusted  counsellor  in  the  ranks 
of  liis  foes.  Never,  not  even  when  hunted  by 
Saul,  had  he  fouud  his  position  one  of  greater 
danger.  The  odds  were  overwhelmingly 
against  him.  This  is  a  fact  which  he  does  not 
attempt  to  hide  from  himself  :  "  How  many 
are  mine  enemies  ;"  "  ifany  rise  up  against 
mc  ;"  "  Many  say  to  my  soul  ;"  "  Ten,  thoii- 
niimU  of  the  people  have  set  themselves  against 
me."  Yet  he  is  not  crushed  ;  he  is  not  de- 
sponding. Enemies  may  be  thick  as  the  leaves 
of  the  forest,  and  earthly  fiiends  may  be  few, 
or  uncertain,  or  far  off.  But  there  is  one 
Friend  who  cannot  fail  him,  and  to  Him  David 
turns  with  a  confidence  and  affection  which  lift 
him  above  all  his  fears.  Never  had  he  been 
more  sensible  of  the  reality  and  preciousncss  of 
the  Divine  protection.  If  he  was  surrounded 
by  enemies,  Jehovah  was  his  shield.  If  Shimei 
and  his  crew  turned  his  glory  into  shame, 
Jehovah  was  his  glory  ;  if  they  sought  to  re- 
vile and  degrade  him,  Jehovah  was  the  liftcr-up 
of  his  head.  Nor  did  the  mere  fact  of  distance 
from  Jerusalem  separate  between  him  and  his 
God.  He  had  sent  back  the  ark  and  the  priests  ; 
for  he  would  not  endanger  their  safety,  and  he 
did  not  trust  in  them  as  a  charm,  and  he  knew 
that  Jehovah  could  still  hear  him  from  "  His 
holf  mountain"  (v.  4),  could  still  lift  up  the 
light  of  His  countenance  upon  him,  and  put 
gladness  in  his  heart  (4  :  C,  T).  Sustained  by 
Jehovah,  he  had  laid  him  djwn  and  slept  in 
safety  ;  trusting  in  the  same  mighty  protection, 
he  would  lie  down  again  to  rest.  Enemies 
might  taunt  (v.  2),  and  friends  might  fail  him  ; 
but  the  victory  was  Jehovah's,  and  he  could 
break  the  teeth  of  the  ungodiy  (vs.  7,  8).     P. 


Thou  bast  broken  the  teeth  of  the  wicked. 
8  Salvation  belougeth  unto  the  Loud  : 

Thy  blessing  be  upon  thy  people.  [Selah 

One  day  of  David's  life  has  been  more  fully 
chronicled  than  any  other  day  in  Ihe  Bible — 
the  da.y  when  he  halted  after  Shimei's  curses, 
and  the  king  and  all  the  people  rested,  weary 
and  heart-sick.  The  ne.xt  morning  "  David 
arose,  and  dll  the  people  tliat  were  with  him  ;  by 
Ihe  morning-light  there  lacked  not  one  of  thtni 
that  was  not  gone  over  Jordan."  To  that 
morning  and  the  following  niglit,  in  all  pr.jb- 
ability,  belong  the  third  and  the  fourth  Psalms. 
Yet,  while  Ihose  Psalms  arose  from  the  occa- 
sion, they  suit  every  Christian  generation. 
Bishop  Alexander. 

a.  ]\'o  help  for  liiiii  ill  GoA.  Hail 
David's  foes  said  of  him,  He  deserves  no  help' 
from  God,  he  would  readily  have  owned  this  as 
a  great  truth.  As  God's  children  are  comforted 
by  the  truth,  so  the  enemy  advances  lies  to  dis- 
tress them.  When  he  attacks  their  faith  and 
comfort,  he  boldly  impeaches  the  love  and 
faithfulness  of  their  God.      W.  Mason. 

Selall.  The  lirst  stanza,  or  double  verse, 
closes,  like  the  second  and  fourth,  with  tho 
word  Selah.  Tliis  term  occurs  seventy-three 
times  in  the  Psalms  and  three  times  in  the 
prophecy  of  Habakkuk.  It  corresponds  to  rest, 
either  as  a  noun  or  verb,  and  like  it  is  properly 
a  musical  term,  but  generally  indicates  a  pause 
in  the  sense  as  well  as  the  performance.  Like 
the  tilles,  it  invariably  forms  part  of  the  text. 
In  the  case  before  us,  it  serves  as  a  kind  of  de- 
vout ejaculation  to  express  the  writer's  feelings, 
and  at  the  same  time  warns  the  Tender  to  reflect 
on  what  he  reads,  just  as  our  Saviour  was  ac- 
customed to  sa\',  He  that  halh  cars  to  hear,  let 
him  hear.     A. 

Art  thou  beset  with  distress  of  soul,  or  sur- 
rounded with  troubles  and  difficulties  ?  art  thou 
singing  a  melancholy  note?  "Selah,"  saith 
David  ;  pause,  consider  this  ;  lift  up  thy  mind 
to  attend,  how  dishonorable  to  thy  God,  how 
destructive  to  thy  faith,  peace,  love,  and  holi- 
ness is  this  !  Hear  the  voice  of  thy  Saviour. 
His  word  is  adapted  to  tli}'  circumstances,  how- 
ever distressing  or  desperate.      TT.  Mason. 

3.  Every  hour  be  has  reason  to  fear  an  attack 
that  will  annihilate  him  ;  but  Jehovah  is  the 
shield  that  covers  him  before  and  behind.  His 
kingdom  has  been  taken  from  him,  but  Jehovah 
is  his  glory.  Willi  covered  and  sunk  head  he 
went  up  the  ]Mouut  of  Olives,  but  Jehovah  is 
the  lifter  up  of  his  head,  inasmuch  as  lie  com- 
forts and  helps  him.     D. — —An  active  believer. 
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the  more  he  is  beaten  off  from  God,  eitlier  by 
the  rebukes  of  Providence  or  the  reproaches 
o£  enemies,  the  faster  hold  he  will  take  of 
Him,  and  the  closer  will  he  cleave  to  Him  ;  so 
David  here,  when  his  enemies  said,  There  it  1x0 
help  for  Mm  in  God,  cries  out  with  so  much 
the  more  assurance,  "  But  Than,  0  Lm'd,  art  a 
shield  for  me ;  let  them  say  what  they  will,  I 
am  sure  Thou  wilt  never  desert  me,  and  I  am 
resolved,  I  will  never  distrust  Thee."     H. 

4.  Expresses  not  a  single  act,  but  the  habit 
of  a  life.  Whenever  I  cry,  God  hears  me  from 
His  hoi  J'  hill,  ie.,  Zion,  where  was  the  ark  of 

the  covenant.     P Care  and  grief  do  us  good 

and  no  hurt,  when  they  set  us  a  praying,  and 
engage  us,  not  only  to  speak  to  God,  but  to  cr^' 
to  Him,  as  those  that  are  in  earnest.     H. 

Here  again  the  sirophe  ends  with  a  devout 
and  meditative  pause,  denoted  as  before  b}' 
Selah.      A. 

5.  I  laid  me  down— I  went  to  sleep— I  woke 
upagain — for  Jehovah  sustaiueth  me  ;  Hishiiml 
is  my  pillow.  6.  Then  from  that  thought 
there  arose  fresh  confidence  in  his  heart,  "  I 

will  not  be  afraid  of  countless  hosts."     P. 

The  same  courage,  which  enabled  him  to  sleep 
without  disturbance  in  the  midst  of  enemies 
and  dangers,  still  sustained  him  when  those 
enemies  and  dangers  were  presented  to  his  wak- 
ing senses.     A. 

Awakening  in  health  and  strength,  he  feels 
grateful  to  Him  to  whom  he  owes  it.  It  is  the 
consequence  of  the  fact,  that  Jehovah  supports 
him,  that  God's  hand  is  liis  pillow.  Because 
this  loving,  almighty  hand  is  under  his  head, 
he  is  unapproachable,  and  therefore  also  void 

of  fear.     D. We  lie  down,  and  sleep,  and 

awake  again  to  the  light  and  comfort  of  another 
day  ;  and  whence  is  it,  but  because  the  Lorii 
has  sustaiued  us  with  sleep  as  with  food  ?  We 
have  been  safe  under  His  protection,  and  easy 

in  the  arms  of  His  good  providence.     H. 

God  is  Alplia  and  Omega  in  the  great  world  ; 
endeavor  to  make  Him  so  iu  the  little  world  ; 
practise  to  make  Him  thy  last  thought  at  night 
when  thou  steepest,  and  thy  first  thought  in 
the  niiirning  when  thou  awakest  ;  so  shall  thy 
fancy  be  sanelitied  in  the  night,  and  thy  under- 
standing rectitied  in  the  day  ;  so  shall  thy  rest 
be  peaceful,    thy  labors   prosperous.   Ihy  life 

pious,  and  tiiy  death  glorious.      Qiuuies. 

Thy  bed,  wlien  thou  best  down  in  it,  preaeheth 
to  thee  thy  grave  ;  thy  sleep,  thy  death  ;  and 
thy  rising  iii  tlie  morning,  tliy  resurrection  to 
judgment.     Iliiiiiinii. 

I  will  not  l>e  urraid.  It  makes  no  mat- 
ter what  our  enemies  be,  though  for  number, 


legions;  for  power,  principalities  ;  for  .subtlety, 
serpents  ;  f'lr  cruelty,  dragons  ;  for  vantage  of 
place,  a  prince  of  the  air  ;  for  maliciousness, 
spiritual  wickedness  ;  stronger  is  He  that  is  in 
us,  than  they  who  are  against  us  ;  nothing  is 
able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God.  In 
Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,  we  shall  be  more  than 
conquerors.      W.  Coioper. 

7.  "  Save  me,  O  my  God  ;"  mine  by  cove- 
nant ;  mine  by  the  full  choice  of  my  soul  ;  mine 
by  long  years  of  trustful  service  on  my  part 
and  precious  mercies  on  Thine.  For  I  have 
this  assurance  of  relief  to  day,  that  Thou  ha.st 
ofllimes  interposed  to  smile  down  my  foes  ; 
therefore  Thou  surely  wilt  again.     C. 

§,  Salvation,  belo II ffeth  unto  the  Lord ;  He  has 
power  to  save,  be  the  danger  ever  so  great  ;  it 
is  His  prerogative  to  save,  when  all  other  helps 
and  succors  fail  ;  it  is  His  pleasure,  it  is  His 
property,  it  is  His  promise  to  those  that  are 
His,  whose  salvation  is  not  of  themselves,  but 
of  the  Lord.  Therefore  all  that  have  the  Lord 
for  their  God,  accurding  to  the  tenor  of  the  new 
covenant,  are  sure  of  salvation  ;  for  He  that  is 
their  God,  is  the  God  of  salvation.     H. 

7,  §.  His  imprecations  are  not  directed 
against  His  people,  but  only  against  those  who 
have  seduced  them,  and  their  wicked  partisans. 
As  in  olden  times.  He  still  btars  His  people 
upon  a  loving,  interceding  heart.  He  commis- 
erates those  who  have  been  led  astiay,  without 
being  angry  with  them.  Distinctions  vanish 
altogether  from  His  mind,  when  He  prays  for 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  one  concluding 
expression  of  the  Psalm — remarks  Ewald — 
throws  a  bright  light  into  ihe  depths  of  his 
noble  soul.     D. 


Coniiderntionn  for  the  Uniform  Useof"  Jnno- 
VAu"  in  Pl/tce  of  "Lord."  There  are  very 
cogent  grounds  for  the  change.  1.  In  the  first 
place,  our  translators  in  their  use  of  the  word 
"  Lord"  make  no  distinction  between  two 
names,  "Jehovah"  and  "  Adonai,"  perfectly 
distinct  in  Hebrew,  and  conveying  different 
conceptions  of  God.  2.  In  the  next  place,  it  is 
well  known  that  whole  Psalms  are  character- 
ized, just  as  sections  of  the  Penlaleueh  are  char- 
acterized, by  peculiar  names  of  God,  and  it  is 
surely  of  some  importance  to  retain  as  far  as 
po.ssible  these  characteristic  features,  especially 
H'hen  critical  discussions  have  made  them  prom- 
inent, and  questions  of  age  and  anthorslii]i  Ijave 
turned  upon  them.  3.  It  has  been  held  by  very 
good  authorities  to  be  a  desirable  emendation  in 
our  Authorized  Version.     "Why  continue  the 
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translalioQ  of  tlic  Hebrew  iuto  EuglisU,"  says 
Coleridge,  "at  secmid  hand,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  Septuagiut  ?  liaye  we  not  adopted 
the  Hebrew  word  .Jthoiiahf  Is  uot  the  Kiirios, 
or  Lord,  of  the  Septuagint,  a  Greek  substitute 
in  countless  instances  for  the  Hebrew,  Jeluicali,? 
Why  not,  then,  restore  the  original  word  ;  and 
in  the  Old  Testament  religiously  render  Jeho- 
vah, by  Jehovah  ;  and  every  text  in  the  New 
Testament,  referring  to  tlie  Old,  by  the  Hebrew 
word  in  the  test  referred  to  ?"  No  one  could 
be  a  belter  judge  on  such  a  point  than  one  who, 
like  Coleridge,  was  both  poet  and  critic.  4.  If 
owing  to  merely  superstitious  scruples  the  name 
fell  out  of  use  in  the  Jewish  Cliurch,  and  if 
owing  to  a  too  slavish  copying  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  versions  our  own  version  lost  the 
word,  these  are  reasons  of  no  force   vi'hatever 


against  a  return  to  tlie  original  use.  It  is  no 
doubt  a  question  how  the  word  should  be  writ- 
ten wlien  transferred  to  another  language. 
"  Jehovah"  certainly  is  not  a  proper  equivalent 
for  the  Hebrew  form  ;  for  it  is  well  known 
that  the  Jews,  having  lost  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  name,  transferred  to  it  tlie  vowels  of 
the  othtr  name  "  Adonai,"  which  in  reading 
they  have  for  centuries  substituted  for  it.  Some 
of  the  Germans  write  "  Jahveh,"  otliers  "  .Julia- 
veh  ;"  and  Hupfeld,  despairing  of  any  cer- 
tainty as  to  the  vowels,  retains  merely  the  con- 
sonants and  writes  "Jhvh."  Probably  the 
most  correct  equivalent  in  English  would  be 
"  Yahveh"  or  "  Yahaveh,"  but  this  would  look 
pedantic,  and  would  doiibtless  shock  sensitive 
eyes  and  ears  far  more  than  the  comparatively 
familiar  form,  Jehovah.     P. 
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FOR    THE    CHIEF    MTJSICIAN  ;    OS    STRINGED    INSTRUMENTS.      A   PSALM   OF   DAVID. 


1  Answer  me  when  I  call,  O  God  of  my  right- 

eousness ; 
Thouhast.set  me  at  X^vgQtchenl  was  in  distress : 
Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  hear  my  prayer. 

2  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  shall  my  glory 

be  turned  into  dishonour? 
How  hng  will  _ye  love  vanity,  and  seek  after 
falsehood  ?  [Selah 

3  But  know  that  the  Lord  hath  set  apart  him 

that  is  godly  for  himself  ; 
The  Lord  will  hear  when  I  call  unto  him. 

4  Stand  in  awe  \be  ye  anr/ry].  and  sin  not  : 
Commune   with  your  own  heart  upon  your 

bed,  and  be  still.  [Selah 


5  Offer  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness. 
And  put  your  trust  in  the  Lord. 

6  Many  there  be  that  say.  Who  will  shew  us 

any  good  ? 
Lord,  lift  thou  up  the  light  of  thy  counte- 
nance upon  us. 

7  Thou  hast  pnt  gladness  in  my  heart. 

More  than  ihfy  have  when  their  corn  and  their 
wine  are  increased. 

8  In   peace   will   I    both    lay    me    down    and 

sleep  : 
For  thou.   Lord,  alone  makest  me  dwell  in 
safety. 


David  had  said  in  the  previous  Psalm,  "  I 
laid  me  down  and  slept  ;"  he  says  in  this,  "  I 
will  lay  me  down  in  peace,  and  sleep."  That 
was  a  morning,  this  is  an  evening,  hymn. 
Tliat  was  written  with  a  deep  sense  of  thank- 
fulness for  llie  undisturbed  rest  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  most  anxious,  in  some  respects  the 
dreariest,  dav  of  his  life  ;  this  was  written  with 
a  calm  confidence,  flowing  directly  from  the 
previous  experience.  The  interval  between 
lie  two  Psalms  may  only  have  been  the  inter- 
val between  the  morning  and  evening  of  the 
same  day.  The  thouglils  and  turns  of  expres- 
sion in  the  one  are  not  unlike  those  in  the  other. 


As  in  the  former  he  heard  many  saying  to  his 
soul,  "  There  is  no  help  for  him  in  God"  (v.  2), 
so  in  this  he  hears  many  saying,  "  Who  will 
show  us  any  good  V  (v.  6.)  As  in  that  he 
knew  that,  though  at  a  distance  from  the  taber- 
nacle, he  was  not  at  a  distance  from  God,  but 
would  receive  an  answer  to  his  prayer  from  the 
"  holy  mountain"  (v,  4),  so  in  this,  though  the 
priesis  have  returned  with  the  ark  to  Jerusalem, 
he  can  look  for  "  the  light  of  Jeliovah'.s  coun- 
tenance," which  is  better  than  the  urim  and 
thummim  of  the  priestly  ephod. 

The  Psalm  opens  with   a  short   praver,   in 
which  David's  faith  stays  itself  on  his  experi- 
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enco  of  past  mercies.  Then  bis  thoughts  run 
upon  liis  euemies,  on  the  curses  of  Sliimei,  ou 
tlie  treachery  of  Ahithophel,  "  Oh,  ye  sons  of 
men," — tlius  he  turns  to  address  them,  and  the 
expression  denotes  persons  of  rank  and  impor- 
tance— "  how  long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into 
shame  ?"  How  long  will  ye  trample  my  houor 
as  a  king  in  the  dust,  refusing  me  tlie  allegiance 
which  i.4  my  due  ?  How  long  will  ye  love 
vanity  (or  emptiness),  and  seek  after  lies  ? 
How  is  it  that  ye  arc  bent  on  this  mad  enter- 
prise, and  persist  in  using  the  weapons  of  falso- 
liood  and  slander  to  my  prejudice  '!  He  re- 
minds them  that,  iu  assailing  him,  tliey  are 
assailing  not  him,  but  God,  who  chose  him  and 
appointed  him  to  his  office  (v.  3).  "  For  them, 
if  his  words  could  reach  them,  as  they  were 
lying  down  to  rest  in  the  pride  of  tlieir  success- 
ful plots,  his  counsel  would  be,  '  Stand  in  awe, 
and  sin  not  ;  commune  with  your  own  heart 
upau  your  bed,  and  be  still.'  Let  the  watches 
of  the  night  be  given  to  self-searching  ;  Ijt  the 
voice  of  scorn  and  reviling  be  hushed  iu  silence. 
Tiien,  when  that  scrutin)'  and  solemn  awe  have 
done  their  work,  and  repeutancj  comes,  '  offer 
the  sacrifices  of  righteousness,  and  put  your 
trust  iu  the  Lord.' "  (Pluinptrc.)  Once  more 
David,  ere  he  lies  down  to  rest,  lifts  his  eyes  to 
heaven.  Many,  in  such  circumstances,  might 
be  ready  to  despair  ;  man}',  probably,  among 
his  own  friends,  were  Ihen  saying,  "  Who  will 
show  us  any  good  ?"  David  knows  where  true 
good  is  to  be  found.  There  is  a  light  whicli 
can  "  light;jn  his  darkness,"  whether  it  be  the 
darkness  of  night  or  the  darkness  of  s)rrow. 
Thj  light  of  God's  countenance  lifted  up  upon 
him  can  fill  his  heart  with  greater  joy  than  the 
j)yofthe  threshiug-floor  or  the  vintage.  And 
in  that  canfidence  he  can  lie  down  and  take  his 
rest,  knowing  that  Jehovah  Himself  will  keep 
liira  in  the  watches  of  the  night.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  that  David  does  not  cry  to  God  for 
vengeance  on  his  enemies,  but  earnestly  seeks 
to  bring  them  to  a  better  miud.  The  strong 
feeling  of  injured  innocence  prompts  no  thought 
of  revenge,  but  only  the  noble  desire  to  teach 
those  who  have  done  the  wrong  a  more  e.vcil- 
lent  way.     P. 

Everywhere,  in  the  history  of  the  human 
heart,  these  two  things  are  found  in  the  hours 
of  our  bitter  pain  ;  unfathomable  desire  and 
want  of  something  more  than  earth  or  its  love 
cau  give,  and  the  con.sciousness  of  some  one 
capable  of  filling  the  want.  Out  of  these  two 
things,  consciousness  of  an  infinite  want  and  an 
infinite  fulness  and  of  the  relation  of  one  to  the 
other,  springs  prayer,  the  paradox  ;  and  what- 


ever some  may  say,  it  is  undeniable  that  men 
have  received  an  answer.  In  this  Psalm  we 
have  the  true  amalgam  of  prayer  ;  trust  whicii 
boldly  claims  God  ;  humility  that  owns  tho 
weakness  of  self.  The  answer  comes  at  once 
to  such  a  prayer  as  it  came  to  David,  not  as  yet 
in  restoration  to  the  kingdom,  but  in  gladness 
of  heart,  in  peace  of  heart.     S.  A.  Brooke. 

1.  Ood  of  luy  rig^litconsuess.  Thou 
who  maintainest  my  right  and  mj'  cause,  assert- 
ing my  righteousness  agaiust  the  slanders  of 
my  enemies.  But  not  to  be  confined  to  this  ;  it 
also  means  who  knowest  the  righteousness,  the 
sincerity  of  my  heart  and  life  ;  and,  moreover, 
art  Thyself  the  ground  and  source  of  all  right- 
eousness in  me.  On  these  two  things  he  builds 
his  plea,  God's  righteousness  as  pledged  to 
himself,  and  God's  goodness,  as  experienced 
either  in  past  times,  or  in  the  present  emer- 
gency.      P. Jehovah    is    the    possessor  of 

righteousness,  the  author  of  righteousness,  the 
vindicator  of  righteousntss  that  is  misjudged 
and  persecuted.  David  believiuglv  calls  this 
God  of  righteousness  his  ;  for  tlie  righteousness 
that  he  has  he  has  in  Him,  and  the  righteous- 
ness that  he  looks  for  he  looks  for  from  Him. 
His  past  experience  assures  him  that  he  docs 
not  look  iu  vain.  He  grounds  his  prayer  upon 
two  facts  :  upon  his  fellowship  with  God,  the 
righteous  One,  and  upon  the  justifying  grace 
he  has  already  experienced  from  Him.  Al- 
ready he  has  been  many  a  time  in  straits,  and 

God  has  set  him  at  large.     D. The  suppliant 

is  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  in  the  great 
question  at  issue  between  himself  aud  his  ene- 
mies ;  in  this  assurance  of  his  heart  he  practi- 
cally says  :  "  I  know  God  will  vindicate  my 
cause  as  His  own,  since  really  it  is  His  own," 
and  therefore  I  can  appeal  to  Him  as  my  ever- 
righteous  God — my  Defender  and  Avenger. 

2.  Sons  of  men.  Chief  men,  princes, 
perhaps  the  head  men  of  the  tribes,  who  seem 
generally  to  have  gone  into  this  conspiracv  with 
Absalom.  The  Hebrew  has  various  words  frr 
man  ;  one  indicating  man  as  of  the  earth,  frail 
and  weak  ;  another,  man  as  strong,  gigantic  : 
and  again  another,  man  as  of  noble  rank.  The 
latter  is  used  here.  Selah.  meaning  pause,  in- 
vites to  reflection  upon  the  thought  just  pre- 
sented, and  here,  very  pertinently.  Why  should 
ye,  men  of  noble  rank,  be  so  unmanly  as  to  ac- 
count my  real  glory  to  be  only  my  disgrace  ? 
C. 

3.  Godly  men  are  God's  separated,  sealed 
ones  ;  He  knows  them  tiiat  are  His,  has  set  His 
image  and  superscription  upon  them  ;  He  dis- 
tinguishes them  with  uncommon  favors  ;  They 
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shall  h;  Mine,  saith  the  Lord,  in  thnt  day  ithcii 
I  make  up  My  jewels.  Kiww  this;  let  gotlly 
pcoplu  know  it,  and  let  tliem  uever  alieuale 
lliiMn:*eh'cs  from  Ilim  to  whom  they  arc  thus 
appropriated  ;  let  wicked  people  know  it,  and 
take  hfed  how  tliey  hurt  those  whom  God  pro- 
teets.  H. We  set  apart  things  that  are  pre- 
cious ;  the  godly  are  set  apart  as  Gods  peculiar 
treasure  (Psalm  135  :  4)  ;  as  His  royal  diadem 
(Isa.  43  :  3)  ;  the  godly  are  the  excellent  of  the 
earth  (Psalm  10  :  3)  ;  comparable  to  fine  gold 
(Lam.  4  :  2).  They  are  the  glory  of  the  crea- 
tion (Isa.  46  :  13).  Origec  compares  the  saints 
to  sapphires  and  crystals  :  God  calls  them  jewels 
(Mai.  3  :  IT).      T.    Watson. 

The  Lord  Avill  Iicar  \v1hcn  I  call 
Uiilo  lliiil.  Let  us  remember  that  the  ex- 
perience of  one  of  the  saints  concerning  the 
verity  of  God's  promises  and  of  the  certainty 
of  the  written  privileges  of  the  Lord's  people 
is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  right  which  all  His 
children  have  t.)  the  same  mercies,  and  a  ground 
of  hope  that  they  also  shall  partake  of  tliein  in 
their  times  of  need.     Dickson. 

4.  lie  passes  on  to  wise  and  loving  counsels. 
Tremble,  i.e.,  before  Ood,  not  befoie  me,  and 
sin  not  against  Him.  The  verb  expresses  any 
sort  of  disquietude,  or  strong  emotion,  the  agi- 
tation of  auger  as  well  as  fear.  Hence  the  ren- 
dering of  the  LXX,  "  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not," 
i.e.,  "do  not  suffer  yourselves  to  sin  in  your 
anger,"  is  certainly  a  possible  rendering  of  the 
words.  Paul  (Eph.  4  :  26)  uses  the  words  as 
they  stand  in  the  Greek  veision.     P. 

The  men  whose  hearts  never  burn  willi  indig- 
nation against  cowardice,  falsehood,  and  protli- 
gacy — the  men  whose  eyes  never  Hash,  whose 
pulse  never  quickens,  whose  words  move  on  in 
an  unbroken  flow,  and  never  rush  on  tumultu- 
ously,  like  a  cataract,  either  in  praise  or  blame 
— never  yet  did  any  work  worth  doing  either 

for  God  or  man.     E.    W.  Dale. Surely,  if 

we  be  not  thus  angry,  we  shall  sin.  If  a  man 
can  be  so  cool,  or  without  any  inward  commo- 
tion, to  suffer  God's  honor  to  be  trod  in  tlie 
dust,  he  shall  find  God  .I'ustly  angry  with  him 
for  his  want  of  anger.  I  know  not  whether  it 
were  a  prai.se  that  were  given  to  Theodoriug, 
that  never  any  man  saw  him  angry  ;  so,  as  it 
may  fall,  an  immunity  from  anger  can  be  no 

other  than  a  dull  stupidity.     Bishop  Hall. 

The  indignation  rai.sed  by  cruelty  and  injustice, 
and  the  desire  of  having  it  punished,  which 
persons  unconcerned  would  feel,  is  by  no  means 
malice  ;  no,  it  is  resentment  against  vice  and 
wickedness  ;  it  is  one  of  the  common  bonds  by 
which  society  is  held  together,  a  fellow-feeling 


which  each  individual  has,  in  behalf  of  the 
whole  sjH'cies  as  well  as  of  himself,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  this,  generally  speaking,  is  at 
ad  too  high  among  mankind.     JJisIwp  Butler. 

It  is  as  impossible  fur  inju.^tice  to  be  done 
and  resentment  not  to  follow,  as  it  is  for  the 
flesh  not  to  (luiver  on  the  application  of  intense 
torture.  Resentment  is  but  the  sense  of  injus- 
tice, made  more  vivid  by  its  being  brought 
home  to  ourselves  ;  resentment  is  beyond  cur 
control  so  far.  There  is  no  sin  in  this.  But 
let  resentment  pass  into  revenge  ;  let  it  smoul- 
der in  vindictive  feeling  till  it  becomes  retalia- 
tion, and  then  a  natural  feeling  has  grown  into 
a  transgression.  You  have  the  distinction  be- 
tween these  two  things  clearly  raarkeil  in  Scrip- 
ture. "  Be  ye  angry" — here  is  the  allowance 
for  the  human,  "and  sin  not" — here  Is  the 
point  where  resentment  passes  into  retaliation. 

F.   W.   R. It   is  possible,  by  the  grace  of 

God,  to  be  angered  with  what  a  man  does  with- 
out being  angered  at  the  man.  A  true  father 
loves  his  child  through  everything.  God  loves 
us  through  everything.  "  Thou  wast  a  God," 
.said  the  Psalmist,  "  that  forgavest  them,  though 
Thou  tookest  vengeance  of  their  inventions." 
"  Christ  commendeth  His  love  toward  us  in 
that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died  for 
us."  This  solves  the  difficulty  of  the  com- 
mand, "  Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not  ;"  be  angry 
without  sinning  ;  offended  at  the  deed,  but 
tender-hearted  toward  the  doer.     C.  II.  P. 

Conitiiiiiic  ivitli  your  own  bcsirt. 
To  converse  with  si  If  we  must  be  alone,  our 
sile  companion  our  onn  thoughts,  our  sole  wit- 
ness G.id  and  nature.  When  Isaac  would  medi- 
tate he  walked  at  eventide  into  tlie  fields  where, 
in  the  free  air  and  the  calm  face  of  nature  and 
the  music  of  creation,  he  could  find  what  tends 
to  elevate  the  mind  to  God.  When  the  Psalm- 
ist exhorts  men  to  commune  with  their  own 
hearts,  his  counsel  to  them  is  to  do  it  by  night 
upon  their  bed,  when  all  is  still  around  them, 
and  when  no  flaring  lights  and  no  distracting 
shows  will  be  present  to  interrupt  the  current 
of  their  thoughts.  The  din  and  the  daylight 
of  society  are  hostile  to  quiet,  concentrated, 
self- searching  thought.  The  man  that  would 
truly  meditate  must  bear  to  be  alone.     W.  L.  A. 

No  man  will  ever  attain  to  high  excellence  in 
what  an  old  diiine  calls  "the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man"  without  cultivating  stated 
periods  of  solitude,  and  using  that  solitude  for 
the     important     purpose    of     selfknowdedge. 

Bhirkie. "Quiet   thinking  seems  quite  out 

of  fashion,  and  many  know  more  of  what  is 
passing  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe  than  of 
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the  workius  of  their  own  souls."  The  weari- 
ness so  mauy  iix\  in  being  alone,  tlie  liours  of  len 
called  so  "  interminable"  byyoung  persons  and 
cpen  those  in  mature  life,  when  by  chance  they 
have  had  no  friend  to  chat  with  through  the 
afternoon  or  evening,  the  long  hour  aud  the 
weariness  of  the  Sabbath  to  so  many  if  detained 
from  the  public  services  of  religion,  evince  a 
deep  want  somewhere,  a  want  of  inward  re- 
sources, and  of  an  independent  spiritual  life, 
that  augurs  but  ill  for  the  true  well-being  and 
growtli  of  the  individual.  To  live  spiritually, 
to  make  the  unseen  real,  to  feel  the  constrain- 
ing influence  of  spiritual  motives  andaflfcctions, 
the  "  still  hour,"  the  hour  of  daily  communion 
with  God,  is  absolutely  needed  ;  for  if  faith 
without  works  is  dead,  faith  without  prayer 
find  commiuiiDU  is  an  absolute  nonentity. 
Plislps. 

Our  Lord  did  not  contemplate  wildernesses 
for  people  of  the  towns,  but  He  did  speak  to 
them  about  praying  in  their  oivn  rooms  with 
closed  doors.  Original  thought  is  the  only 
power  which  rules  others.  Use  yourselves 
therefore  not  to  live  always  in  a  din,  not  al- 
ways in  a  turmoil ;  let  not  your  character  be 
made  up  of  endless  patchwork  fragments  of 
the  thoughts,  the  opinions,  the  feelings,  which 
you    have    cauglit    from    others.      Arrhhisliop 

Benson. A  man  hath  need  of  a  well-set  mind 

when  he  speaks  to  himself  ;  for  otherwise,  he 
may  be  worse  company  to  himself  than  if  ho 
were  with  others.  But  he  ought  to  endeavor 
to  have  a  belter  with  him,  to  call  in  God  to  his 
heart  to  dwell  with  him.  If  thus  we  did,  we 
should  find  how  sweet  this  were  to  speak  to 
ourselves,  by  now  and  then  intermixing  our 
speech  with  discourses  imto  God.  For  want 
of  this,  the  most  part  not  ouly  lose  their  time 
in  vanity  in  their  converse  abroad  with  others, 
but  do  carry  in  heaps  of  that  vanity  to  the 
stock  which  is  in  their  own  hearts,  and  do  con- 
verse with  that  iu  secret  which  is  the  greatest 
and  deepest  folly  in  the  world.     Leighton. 

When  the  tumult  of  his  day  was  over  David 
lay  down  in  his  bed,  and  then  God  was  and 
David  was  ;  there  was  nothing  else  for  the 
time.  Tliat  is  the  fountain  of  life  to  which  we 
have  to  go  to  draw  life,  just  to  be  at  peace  and 
let  God  let  us  know  that  He  is  tliere  ;  it  is  just 
to  let  all  the  rest  go  away,  all  the  troubles  and 
anxieties  of  life,  and  let  God  say  to  our  hearts, 
"  Here  I  am.  and  here  you  are  ;  you  are  in  my 
charge,  and  nothing  can  hurt  you  ;  everythiug 
is  well."  Something  like  that  it  is  between 
God  and  the  man  who  knows  how  to  be  still. 
Let  God  speak  to  him,     And  this  is  what  He 


wants  to  bring   Tis  to  even  by  means  of  the 

tumult  of  life.     O.   Mardonald. Be  still  or 

quiet,  and  then  commune  with  your  hearts  ; 
and  if  you  will  commune  witli  your  hearts,  God 
will  come  and  commune  with  your  hearts  too. 
His   Spirit   will   give  you   a  loving  visit  and 

visions  of  His  love.     Caryl. It  is  the  reserve 

that  saves  us  in  all  final  tests — the  strength  that 
lies  back  of  what  we  need  in  ordinary  experi- 
ences. Tliose  who  daily  commune  with  God, 
breathing  His  life  into  their  souls,  become  strong 
with  that  secret,  hidden  strength  which  pre- 
serves them  from  falling  in  the  day  of  trial. 
Tliey  have  a  "  vessel"  from  which  to  refill  the 
lamp  when  its  little  cup  of  oil  is  exhausted. 
J.  R,  M. 

It  is  by  looking  up  beyonc  the  actual,  not  by 
looking  down  into  it,  by  seeking  God  within, 
not  bv  consulting  men  without,  that  you  will 
truly  measure  the  Divine  claims  upon  you,  and 
find  your  duly  clear  and  calm  aud  sacred. 
Commune  with  Him.  the  All  Holy,  and  it  will 
become  a  secret  understanding  between  His 
spirit  and  your  own — a  trust  from  Him,  an- 
swered by  assent  aud  love  from  j'ou.  A  soul 
that  goes  apart  with  this  Divine  vision  of  good- 
ness has  that  to  feed  ou  which  others  think  not 
of.  Martineau. No  large  growth  in  holi- 
ness was  ever  gained  by  one  who  did  not  take 
time  to  be  alone  xcith  God.  No  otherwise  can 
the  great  central  idea  of  God  enter  into  a  man's 
life,  and  dwell  there  supreme.  "Holiness," 
says  Dr.  Cudworth,  "  is  something  of  God, 
wherever  it  is.  It  is  an  cfBux  from  Him,  and 
lives  iu  Him  ;  as  the  sunbeams,  although  they 
gild  this  lower  world,  and  spread  their  golden 
wings  over  us,  yet  they  are  not  so  much  here 
where  they  shine,  as  iu  the  sun  from  whence 
they  llow."  Such  a  possession  of  the  idea  of 
Go  1  we  never  gain  but  from  still  hours.  For 
such  holy  joy  in  God,  we  must  have  much  of 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  rose  up  a  great  while 
before  day.  and  departed  into  a  solitary  place 
and  prayed,  aud  who  continued  all  night  in 
prayer  ;  "  the  morning  star  finding  Him  where 
the  evening  star  had  left  Him."     J'/ieljs. 

6.  A  picture  of  the  disquiet  and  unsatisfied 
desire  arising  from  the  want  of  faith  and  right- 
eousness described  in  the  foregoing  verse.  Of 
all  who  do  not  trust  in  God  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  continually  asking,  w!io  irill  a/iow  us 
good,  who  will  show  us  wherein  happiness  con- 
sists, and  how  we  may  obtain  it  ?     A. It  is 

b\it  too  apparent  that  midtitudes  of  men  do 
still  exhibit  the  same  temper.  They  have  no 
relish  for  spiritual  and  Divine  enjoyments  ; 
tljeir  only  care  is  "what  they  shall  eat,  and 
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wluit  they  shall  (irink,  and  wherewithal  they 
sluiU  be  clotlied."  "  Tliey  labor  abuiKliiiitly 
for  the  meat  which  perislielh,  but  not  iit  till  for 
tliiitmeat  whieliendiireth  uuto  everlasting  life." 
And  lliougli  tliey  meet  witli  repealed  disap|)oint 
nienls  in  every  new  experiment  ;  yet  instead  of 
seeking  after  happiness  where  it  is  alone  lo  be 
found,  they  still  renew  the  friiillcss  search 
anung  the  creatures  around  them,  and  cry  out 
with  as  much  keenness  as  ever,  "  Who  will 
show  us  auy  worldly  good  ?"     li.  Walki-r. 

Either  in  the  pauses  of  business,  or  as  their 
whole  employment,  great  numbers  of  persons 
spend  their  time  in  seeking  amusement,  recre 
ation,  the  satisfying  of  curiosity,  appetite  or  pas- 
sion. This  host  inelu  les  most  who  are  in 
youth,  but  many  also  who  tread  on  the  contines 
of  age.  They  are  living  as  though  they  had  no 
souls.  They  are  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God  It  is  commjn  to  speak  of  such 
as  amiable  and  good  natured,  or  as  injuring 
none  but  Ihemselv-es.  But  no  persons  are  more 
intensely  seltish  than  the  conlirmed  devotees 
of  pleasure.  Their  motto  is,  Who  will  show 
Us  any  good  ?  Wliat  shall  we  eat,  and  what 
shall  we  drink,  and  wlierewitlial  .shall  we  be 
clothed?  Tliere  are  none  more  bound  to  the 
earth.  There  is  no  temper  more  incompatiljle 
with  religion,  or  with  the  serious  pursuit  of  it. 
Hence  the  reiterated  ininnctions  of  our  Lord  lo 
those  who  would  follow  Him,  to  leave  all,  to 
deny  themselves,  and  to  take  up  the  cross 
daily.     J.  W.  A. 

But  David  has  learned  a  better  lore.  Though 
far  from  "  the  holy  mountain,"  there  still 
dwells  in  his  heart  the  blessings  wherewith  tlic 
priests  of  Jelmvah  had  there  blessed  His  peo- 
ple. "  Jehovah  make  His  face  shine  upon  thee, 
.  .  .  >Jehovali  lift  up  His  countenance  upon 
thee,  and  give  thee  peace."  To  that  remem- 
bered blessing  his  heart  now  gives  the  echo  in 
the  prayer,  "  Jehovah,  lift  Thou  up  the  light 

of  Thy  countenance  upon  us."     P. lu  the 

whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  there  is 
no  other  such  echo  of  the  .second  and  third  .sen- 
tences of  the  Aaronic  blessing.  In  David's 
mouth  it  is  a  petition  of  assured  faith  ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  hopelessness  of  the  outlook  at 
present,  he  is  even  now  already  at  peace  in  his 
God.     D. 

Full  of  beauty  and  force  is  this  thought  of 
God  lifting  the  sunlight  of  His  face  upon  a 
soul  otherwise  in  the  gloom  of  darkness. 
David  means  to  say  that  other  men,  e  o-.  those 
treacherous  enemies  of  his,  may  seek  their  good 
elsewhere  and  anywhere  else  they  please  ;  hut 
for  himself  it  is  an  allsufflcient  joy  if  only  he 


may  have  peace  in  God  and  the  sunlight  of  Ilia 

favor.      C. They   in  their  worldly -mindeil- 

ness  look  for  their  happiness  in  the  abundance 
of  their  earthly  things.  Hence  when  adversity 
threatens  they  begin  to  despond.  David,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  has  a  source  of  joy  deeper  and 
more  unfailing,  because  it  flows  from  above.     P. 

The  temper  of  a  child  of  God  is  here  beauti- 
fully described  by  the  Psalmist.  While  others 
say,  "  Wlio  will  show  us  any  good  ?"  the  lan- 
guage of  his  heart  is,  "  Lord,  lift  Thou  upon 
me  the  light  of  Thy  countenance."  He,  too, 
seeks  what  is  good  ;  for  the  desire  of  happiness 
is  common  to  all.  But  he  knows  where  that 
good  is  to  be  found.  He  knows  that  the  favor 
of  God  and  the  sen.sc  of  His  loving  kindness 
are  the  only  sources  of  true  happiness.  Here 
therefore  he  fixeth  his  choice.  Here  all  his 
desires  centre,  and  here  he  hath  treasured  up 

all  the  wishes  of  his  heart.     R.    Wnlker. 

When  once  the  soul  is  rightly  opened  toward 
God,  and  draws  its  life  from  His  Spirit,  it  does 
not  need  to  go  huniing  the  world  for  happi- 
ness— .seeking  it  in  nature,  in  science,  in  art,  in 
money,  in  pleasure,  in  fashion,  in  changes,  in 
crying,  "  Who  will  show  me  any  good  ?"  but 
it  has  its  blessedness  within,  and  is  so  full  of 
the  spirit  of  good  that  it  sees  good  in  every- 
thing, gets  good  from  everything,  and  does 
good  to  all.  This  is  the  fountain  within  that 
never  fails.     J.  P.  T. 

7.  Thou  lia«t  put  jfladnes!)  in  my 
heart.  The  very  faculty  of  joy  is  the  gift  of 
tlie  Holy  Ghost.  There  is  a  cankerin  the  heart 
of  man  which  hinders  happiness  even  when 
the  materials  are  most  abundant  :  and  it  is 
mournful  lo  observe  how  little  gladness  is  felt 
even  when  corn  and  wine  most  abound.  In  the 
midst  of  affluence  still  anxious,  the  mimificence 
of  the  Creator  cannot  give  contentment  to 
worldlings  and  worldly  professors  ;  but  while 
the  green  pastures  re  echo  their  grumblings, 
they  may  see  their  peevish  faces  reflected  in 
those  quiet  waters  to  which  their  kind  Shepherd 
has  led  them.  It  needs  more  than  good  and 
perfect  gifts  to  awakm  melody  and  praise  : 
and  unless  the  Spirit  of  God  make  it  a  thankful 
heart,  the  providence  of  God  cannot  make  it  a 
happy  existence.     HamiUnn. 

Reason  is  either  oliscured,  or  not  obeyed, 
when  the  world  is  the  object  of  our  choice. 
Now  what  are  these  appearances  of  beauty  and 
plea.sure  compared  with  a  blessedness  that  is 
truly  infinite  ?  Earthly  joy  smiles  in  the  coun- 
tenance, flatters  the  fancy,  touches  the  sense, 
b\it  cannot  fill  the  heart  ;  but  the  favor  of  God 
satisfies   the   soul  :  "  Thou   hast   put  gladness 
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into  my  heart,  more  (lian  wlien  their  •corn  and 
wine  iucreased. "  Carnal  joy,  in  its  liighes^t 
elevation,  in  the  time  of  the  harvest  and  vin- 
tage, is  incomparably  less  than  spiritual  joy, 
that  springs  from  tbe  light  of  God's  counte- 
nance. Tlie  world  cannot  till  llie  narrow  ca- 
pacity of  our  senses,  but  Divine  joys  exceed  our 
most  enlarged  comprehensive  faculties  :  "  Tiie 
eye  is  not  satisfied  with  seeing,  nor  the  ear  willi 
hearing  ;  but  the  peace  of  God  passes  all  under- 
standing." The  things  of  the  world  are  of  a 
limited  goodness  ;  wisdom  is  not  strength,  nor 
learning  riches,  nor  beauty  fruitfulness  ;  but 
God  is  a  universal  gond,  in  whom  are  all  attrac- 
tivcs  to  raise  and  satisfy  our  desites.  If  men 
did  consider,  they  would  dislinguish  and  de- 
spise, in  compaiisun,  all  that  is  named  felicity 
here,  with  the  favor  of  God.     BaUn. 

Tho\igh  the  heart  once  gone  from  God  turns 
continually  further  away  from  Him,  and  moves 
not  toward  Him  till  it  be  renewed,  yet,  even  in 
that  wandering,  it  retains  that  natural  relation 
to  God,  as  its  centre,  that  it  hath  no  true  rest 
elsewhere,  nor  can  by  any  means  find  it.  It  is 
made  for  Him,  and  is  therefore  still  restless  till 

it  meet  with  Ilim.     Leighlon. So  surely  is  it 

the  infinite  itsilf  that  attracts  and  charms  us, 
that  its  highest  manifestations  do  not  satisfy  us 
until  we  have  referred  them  to  their  immortal 
source.      Tlie   heart   is    insatiable,    because    it 

aspires  after  the  lulinite.     Couda. All  lower 

natures  find  their  highest  good  in  semblances 
and  seckings  of  that  which  is  higher  and  bet- 
ter. All  things  strive  to  ascend,  and  ascend  in 
their  striving.  And  shall  man  alone  stoop? 
Shall  his  pursuits  and  desires,  the  reflections  of 
his  inward  life,  be  lilic  the  reflected  image  of  a 
tree  on  tlie  edge  of  a  pool,  that  grows  down- 
ward, and  seeks  a  mock  heaven  in  the  unstable 
element  beneath  it  ?  No  !  it  must  be  a  higher 
good  to  make  you  happy.     Coleiidr/e. 

The  true  disciples  of  Christ  are  such  as  feel 
their  spiritual  wants— such  as  thirst  for  what 
they  have  tasted  indeed,  but  merely  tasted  ; 
they  have  tasted  the  streams,  and  they  long  to 
drink  at  the  fountain  ;  they  are  always  pressing 
on  througli  all  dilliculties  and  trials  to  their 
heavenly  home  ;  they  are  often  ready  to  sink, 
often  crying  out,  "  Hold  Thou  mc  up  ;"  they 
have  to  fight  against  a  combination  of  powers, 
they  want  aid  for  their  weakness  ;  and  pray 
with  all  prayer  as  the  grand  weapon  of  their 
warfare.  Others  may  be  rejoicing  in  their  corn 
and  wine,  but  the  good  things  of  this  life  will 
not  satisfy  t/ieir  spiritualized  desires  ;  and  with 
groanings  that  cannot  be  uttered  the  Spirit  is 
often    breathing    in    their    hearts    the    desire, 


"  Lord,  lift  Tiiou  up  Ihe  light  of  Thy  counte- 
nance upon  us  !"     M.  Uidl. 

S.  It  was  probably  about  the  time  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  grain  harvest  and 
the  vintage  were  over.  A  rich  harvest  of  corn 
and  new  wine  had  been  gathered  in.  In  these 
ricli  stores,  which  were  at  their  disposal,  the 
rebel  troops  of  Absalom  had  a  reserve  of  the 
greatest  importance.  But  what  David  has  in 
his  heart  is  a  better  treasure  than  what  they 
have  in  tlicir  barns  and  ctllars.  So  he  lays 
himself  down  to  sleep  serenely  and  peacefully. 

D. Nothing  could  better  express  the  sweet 

and  perfect  repose  of  faith  tlian  this.  No  nuit- 
ter  for  the  danger  to  my  throne  or  the  peril  to 
my  life  ;  my  soul  shall  still  rest  in  God.  my 
Refuge — rest  .so  completely  that  I  shall  lay  me 
down  and  sleep  in  peace,  for  with  God  for  my 
Helper,  and  all  tlie  universe  besides  against  me. 
I  shall  dwell  in  safety.  God  alone.  God  vvitli 
no  other  refuge  or  friend,  is  simply  sufficient 
to  ensure  mj'  salvation.  And  this  experience  is 
for  me,  let  each  reader  say,  as  truly  as  for 
David.  It  stands  here  of  set  Divine  purpose 
for  the  people  of  God  in  every  age  to  lead  and 
to  sing  ;  to  meditate  upon  and  to  tiansfer  to 
their  own  case  and  apptopiiate  each  to  his  oivii 
soul  in  the  midst  of  whatever  trials.  pei.secu- 
tions,  dangers.  The  heart  that  i-.  consciously 
upright  before  God,  honestly  and  humbly  .seek- 
ing His  favor  above  all  things  else,  may  trust 
in  His  protection  and  in  His  love  forever.     ('. 

Many  a  believer  lies  down,  but  it  is  not  to 
sleep.  Perhaps  he  feels  safe  enough  so  far  sis 
his  body  is  concerned,  but  cares  and  anxieties 
invade  the  privacy  of  his  chamber  ;  they  come 
to  try  his  faith  and  trust.  There  is  a  trial  in 
stillness  ;  and  oftentimes  the  still  chamber 
makis  a  larger  demand  upon  lo\iug  trust  than 
Ihe  battle-field.  O  that  we  could  trust  God 
more  and  more  with  personal  things  !  O  that 
He  were  the  God  of  our  chamber,  as  well  as  of 
our  temples  and  houses  !  O  that  wc  could 
bring  Him  more  and  more  into  the  minutise  of 
daily  life  I     P.  B.  Power. 

Deep  indeed  and  mysterious,  far  beyond 
what  we  can  imderstand,  are  our  own  ordinary 
sleeping  and  waking  ;  we  know  not  how  it  is 
that  the  soothing  quietness  which  we  call  sleep 
steals  over  the  soul  and  body,  nor  how  the  two 
wake  together  and  begin  to  act  as  before.  Our 
sleeping  and  our  waking  are  beyond  our  own 
knowledge  and  our  own  power  ;  God  keep 
both  in  His  own  hand.  Eehle. They  slum- 
ber sweetly  whom  faith  rocks  to  sleep.  No 
pillow  so  soft  as  a  promise  ;  no  coverlet  so 
warm  as  an  assured  interest  in  Christ.     O  Lord, 
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give  us  this  calm  repose  on  Tliee,  that  like  David 
we  may  lie  down  iu  peace,  aud  sleep  each  tiigiit 
while  we  live  ;  and  joyfully  may  we  lie  dowu 
in  the  appoiated  season,  to  sleep  iu  death,  to 
rest  iu  God  I     S. 


In  how  mauy  ways  aud  how  sweetly  is  the 
nature  of  faith  expressed  in  this  aud  the  pre- 
cedinsc  Psalm  ;  he  finds  his  righteousness,  his 
excellency,  his  joy,  his  peace,  his  satisfaction 
in  God  !     D. 


Life  is  worth  living  ;  from  the  beginnmg  to 
the  eud  it  is  full  of  oi)portuuities,  full  of  inter- 
ests, full  of  indications  of  duty  ;  full  of  grow- 
ing, expanding  experiences  of  the  love  of  God 
and  of  the  happiness  of  serving  Him.  As  we 
grow  up  we  learn  enough  of  the  shame  of  hol- 
lowness  ;  short  experience  proves  the  vanity  of 
false  friendships.  The  very  experience  of  un- 
reality in  other  people;   teaches  you  to  know 


wliat  you  have  to  do,  aud  do  it  ;  to  know  your 
own  measure,  and  act  up  to  it  ;  lo  live  believing 
in  truth  and  in  God's  moral  goverumenl.  shirk- 
ing nothing,  Ijliukiug  nothing,  shamming  noth- 
ing, pretending  to  nothing  that  is  uot  your  own. 
Bishiip  of  Chester. 

Count  the  knowledge  of  God  and  the  experi- 
ence of  His  sunny  favor  as  mor:;  than  all  other 
treasures  of  wisdom  or  delights  of  love  or  lower 
things.  Endeavor  to  keep  vivid  the  conscious- 
ness of  that  face  as  looking  alwa_vs  in  on  you, 
like  the  solemn  frescoes  of  the  Christ  which 
Angelico  painted  on  the  walls  of  his  convent 

1  cells,  that  each  pjor  brother  might  feel  the 
Master  ever  with  him.  Make  Ilim  your  com- 
panion, and  then,  though  you  may  feel  the  awe 
of  the  thought,  "  Thou  hast  set  our  secret  sins 
in  the  light  of  Thy  countenance,"  you  will  find 
a  joy  deeper  llian  the  awe,  and  learn  the  blessed- 
ness of  those,  sinful  though  they  may  be,  who 

,  walk  iu  the  full  brightness  of  that  face.     A.  M. 
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FOR    Tin!    CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;    WITH    THE    NEHILOTH.      A    PSALM   OF   DAVID. 


1  Give  ear  to  my  words,  O  Lord, 
Consider  my  meditation. 

2  Hearken  unto  the  voice  of  my  cry,  my  King, 

and  my  God  : 
For  unto  thee  do  I  pray. 

3  O  Lord,  in  the  morning  shalt  thou  hear  my 

voice  ; 
In  the  morning  will  I  order  my  prayer  unto 
thee,  and  will  keep  watch. 

4  For  thou  art  not  a  God  that  hath  pleasure  in 

wickedness  : 
Evil  shall  not  sojourn  with  thee. 

5  The  arrogant  shall  not  stand  in  thy  sight  .• 
Thou  hatest  all  workers  of  iniquity. 

6  Thou  shalt  destroy  them  that  speak  lies  -. 
The  Lord  abhorreth  the  bloodthirsty  and 

deceitful  man. 

7  But  as  for    me,   in  the   multitude  of   thy 

lovingkindness   will   I   come    into    thy 
house  : 
In  thy  fear  will  I  worship  toward  thy  hcly 
temple. 


8  Lead  me,  O  Lord,  in  thy  righteousness  be- 

cause of  mine  enemies  ; 
Make  thy  way  plain  before  my  face. 

9  For  there  is  no  faithfulness  in  their  mouth  ; 
Tlieir  inward  part  is  very  wickedness  : 
Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre  ; 

They  flatter  with  their  tongue. 

10  Hold  them  guilty,  O  God  ; 

Let  them  fall  by  their  own  counsels  : 
Thrust  them  out  iu  the  multitude  of  their 

transgressions  ; 
For  they  have  rebelled  against  thee. 

11  But  let  all  those  that  put  their  trust  in  thee 

rejoice, 
Let  them  ever  shout  for  joy,  because  thou 

defendest  them  : 
Let  them  also  that  love  thy  name  be  joyful 

in  thee. 
13  For  thou  wilt  bless  the  righteous  ; 

0  Lord,  thou  wilt  compass  him  with  favour 

as  with  a  shield. 


LiKF,  Psalm  3,  this  is  a  morning  prayer.  I  those  who  are  secretly  lying  in  wait  for  him 
But  the  circumstances  of  tiie  singer  are  differ-  (vs.  9,  10).  He  is  not  now  an  exile,  but  can 
ent.  Ho  is  not  now  fleeing  from  open  enemies  ;  still  enter  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  bow  him- 
but  he  is  in  peril  from  the  machinations  of  I  self  toward  His    holy    dwelling-place    (v.    7). 
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Throughout  the  Psalm  there  breathes  a  stroiij; 
feulin^  that  God  is  pledged,  by  His  very  char- 
acter as  a  righteous  God,  to  defend  and  blcs 
the  lighteous.  And  David  (if  the  Psalm  be 
his)  speaks  as  if  iu  the  full  consciousness  of  his 
own  uprightness.  Yet  the  words  are  not  the 
words  of  a  self-righteous  boaster  ;  for,  though 
no  hypocrite  or  evil  doer,  he  confesses  that  it  is 
only  in  the  lovingkindness  of  God  that  he  can 
enter  Ilis  holy  temple.     P. 

1.  To  my  words,  0  Lord,  Jehovah, .i^U'e  car, 
perneire  my  thought.  Attend  not  only  to  my 
vocal  and  audible  petitions,  but  to  my  unex- 
pressed desires,  to  tliose  "  groanings  which  can 
not  be  uttered,"  but  are  no  less  signilicaDl  to 
God  than  language.  The  second  veib  suggests 
the  idea  of  attention,  as  well  as  that  of  simple 
apprehension.     A. 

1,2.  Observe  (he  order  and  force  of  the 
words,  "  my  cry,"  "the  voire  of  my  jirayer  ; ' ' 
and  al?o,  "  gire  ear,"  "  co  insider,"  "hearken." 
These  expressions  all  evince  the  urgency  and 
energy  of  David's  feelings  and  petitions.  First, 
we  have,  "  gire  ear;"  that  is,  hear  me.  But 
it  is  of  little  service  for  the  words  to  be  heard, 
unless  the  "cry,"  or  the  meditation,  be  con 
sidered.     Luther. 

Jleditation  before  prayer  matures  our  concep- 
tions and  quickens  our  desires.  Our  heart  is  an 
instrument  that  is  easily  put  out  of  tune.  And 
meditation  is  like  the  tuning  of  an  instrument, 
and  setting  it  for  the  harmony  of  prayer. 
What  is  the  reason  that  in  prayer  there  is  such 
an  easy  disciirrency  in  our  thoughts — that  our 
lliouglits  are  like  dust  in  the  wind,  carried  to 
and  fro  ;  but  only  for  Avant  of  meditation  ? 
The  great  reason  why  our  prayers  are  ineffec- 
tual is,  because  we  do  not  meditate  before  them. 
David  cxpresseth  prayer  by  meditation  :  "  Give 
ear  to  my  words,  0  Lord;  consider  my  medita- 
tion."    Gurnall. 

2.  Meditation  and  adoration  are  the  necessary 
basis  and  clement  out  of  which  prayer  proceeds, 
and  into  which  it  returns.  But  they  are  not 
prayer.  In  prayer  the  soul  appears  before  God, 
speaking  to  Ilim  and  giving  itself  to  Him  in 
humility,  repentance,  trust,  love,  and  childlike 
petitions  for  grace  and  strength  and  all  needful 
gifts.  Wishes,  cares,  anxieties  prepare  the 
lieart  for  prayer,  but  are  not  prayer  until  they 
are  converted  into  direct  address,  supplication. 

and  cry  unto  God.     Saphir. His  prayer  was 

a  cry.  it  was  the  voice  of  his  cry,  which  denotes 
fervency  of  affection,  and  importunity  of  ex- 
pression ;  such  effectual  fervent  prayers  of  a 
righteous  man  avail  much,  and  do  wonders. 
II. 


I  Prayer  is  not  a  bondage  to  a  heart  full  of  holy 
j  feeling,  and  a  head  full  of  Divine  knowledge  ; 
'  but  it  is  the  lauguage  which  the  promptings  of 
the  thoughts  within  us  send  rushing  to  our 
tongue,  which  it  were  the  cruellest  bondage  of 
nature  to  stifle.  Why,  it  were  to  muzzle  rea- 
son, and  knowledge,  and  piety,  and  purpose, 
and  gratitude,  and  devotion— to  doom  to  deep 
dungeons  of  silence  the  spirit  which  boundelh 
for  tlie  liberty  of  utterance  and  enterprise. 
Unspeakable  pain  would  you  cau.se  were  ye  to 
deprive  the  religious  man  of  prayer,  which  is 
the  utterance  of  strong  desire,  and  purpose, 
and  feeling  unto  his  Maker.     Irving. 

Prayer  is  intercourse  ;  an  act  of  trust,  of 
hope,  of  love,  all  prompting  to  interchange  be- 
tween the  soul  and  an  [ulinite.  Spiritual,  Invisi- 
ble Friend.  We  all  need  prayer,  if  for  no 
other  purpose,  for  this  which  Me  so  aptly  call 
communion  with  God.  We  need  friendly  con- 
verse with  Him  whom  our  souls  love.  "  He 
alone  is  a  thousand  companions  ;  He  alone  is  a 
world  of  friends.  That  man  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  familiar  with  God,  who  complains 
of  the  want  of  friends  while  God  is  with  him." 
But  who  can  originate  such  conceptions  of 
God,  as  are  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  His 
friendship  iu  prayer,  without  time  for  thought, 
for  self-colleclion,  for  concentration  of  soul  ? 
Momentary  devotion,  if  genuine,  must  presup- 
pose the  habit  of  studious  prayer.     Phelps. 

My  Kin;;,  my  God.  The  most  com- 
manding encouraging  principle  of  prayer,  and 
the  most  powerful  prevailing  plea  in  prayer, 
is,  to  look  upon  Ilim  as  our  King  and  mir  God, 
whom  we  lie  under  peculiar  obligations  to,  and 
whom   we  have    peculiar    expectations    from. 

H. These  little  pronouns — my  king,  m,y  God, 

are  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  plea. 
Here  is  an  argument  why  God  should  answer 
prayer  ;  because  He  is  our  king  and  our  God. 
He  is  ours  by  covenant,  ours  by  promise,  ours 
by  oath,  ours  by  blood.     S. 

3.  0  Lord,  Jehovah,  (in)  the  morning  Thou 
shalt  hear  my  voice.  This  is  not  so  much  a  re- 
quest to  be  heard  as  a  resolution  to  persist  in 
prayer.  The  reference  may  be  either  to  stated 
hours  of  prayer  or  to  early  devotion  as  a  proof 
of  earnestness  and  faith  (In)  the  morning  I 
icill  set  (my  prayer)  in  order,  to  (or  for)  Thee. 
There  is  here  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  which  is  unavoidably  lost  in  a  transla- 
tion. The  Hebrew  verb  is  the  technical  term 
used  in  the  Old  Testament  to  signify  the  act  of 
arranging  the  wood  upon  the  altar  and  the 
shewbread  on  the  table.  It  would  therefore 
necessarily  suggest  the  idea  of  prayer  as  an 
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oblation,  here  describod  as  ;i  kiud  of  mornincj 
sacrifice  to  God.  And  I  icill  look  out,  or  watch 
for  an  answer  ti  ray  prayers.  Tlie  image  pre- 
sented is  that  of  one  looking  from  a  wall  or 
tower  in  anxious  expectation  of  approacliing 
succor.  A  similar  use  of  the  same  verb  occurs 
in  Hab.  3  :  \  and  Micali  7  :  7.  True  faith  is  not 
contented  witli  the  act  of  supplication,  but  dis- 
plays itself  in  cagcrcxpectation  of  ananswer.  A. 

I4.eep  walell.  We  are  to  icatch  and  pray  ; 
to  watch  unto  prayer— witli  reference  to  prayer  ; 
to  watch  before  prayer,  that  our  prayer  may  be 
riglitly  directed  or  set  in  order;  to  watch  ffec- 
ing  prayer,  against  ' '  unmannerly  distrac- 
tions ;"  to  watch  after  prayer,  to  see  what  be- 
comes of  ourprayers.  V. Faithhath  a  sup- 
porting act  after  prayer  ;  it  supports  the  soul 
to  expect  a  gracious  answer:  "  I  will  direct  my 
prayer  unto  Thee,  and  will  look  up,"  or  I  will 
look  ;  for  wliat,  but  for  a  return  ?  An  unbe- 
lieving lieart  slioots  at  random,  and  never  minds 
where  his  arrow  liglits,  or  what  comes  of  his 
praying;  but  faith  fills  the  soul  with  expecta- 
tion. It  gives  such  a  being  and  existence  to 
the  mercy  prayed  for  in  the  Christian's  soul  be- 
fore any  likeliliood  of  it  appears  to  sense  and 
reason,  tliat  the  Christian  can  silence  all  his 
troubled  tlioughts  with  the  cxpectali(m  of  its 
coming.  For  want  of  looking  up  many  a 
prayer  is  lost.  If  you  do  not  believe,  why  do 
you  pray  '?  And  if  you  believe,  why  do  you 
not  expect  ?  By  praying  you  seem  to  depend 
on  God  ;  by  not  expecting,  you  again  renounce 
your  confidence.  O  Christian,  stand  to  your 
prayer  in  a  holy  expectation  of  what  you  have 
begged  upon  the  credit  of  the  promise.  Our- 
ntUl. 

The  Hebrews  sometimes  speak  of  doing 
things  "  in  the  morning,"  meaning  by  it  rather 
earnestly  than  early.  Perhaps  both  ideas  are 
involved  liere — the  latter  more  sural}'.  The 
first  thing  when  the  day  opens  and  my  refreshed 
powers  turn  anew  to  my  life-work,  I  will  lift 
up  my  voice  gratefully  ta  God  my  preserver, 
imploringl}'  to  God  my  benefactor.  What  can 
be  more  fitting  ?    Why  not  begin  each  day  in 

communion  with   God  ?      C. Better  to  go 

from  the  throne  of  grace  into  the  business  of 
life,  than  to  delay  approaching  it  till  worldly 
concerns  have  intruded  on  our  minds.  "Wisest 
to  seek  and  serpe  our  best  Friend  first.  May 
we  not  justly  charge  most  of  our  sins  and  fail- 
ings, and  the  breaking  forth  of  our  unholy 
tempers,  to  the  neglect  of  this  duty  ?  How 
ouglit  we  to  begin  each  day  with  seeking  the 
power  of  the-  Spirit,  to  enable  us  to  mortify  sin 
and  live  unto  Gad  !     11'.  Mason. 


A  battle  is  each  morning  fought  in  every 
Christian's  closet.  The  morning  is  the  key  of 
the  position.  Tlie  season  of  morning  prayer  is, 
so  t3  speak,  (lie  citadel,  the  critical  point  of 
each  successive  day.  If  he  wins  those  morning 
minutes  the  devil  knows  that  he  has  won  that 
day  ;  and  if  he  wins  them  a  few  successive 
mornings  he  counts  on  winning  you  altogether, 
and  hopes  l^y  and  by  to  see  you  neglecting 
prayer  entirely.  The  enemy  of  souls  well 
knows  how  important  t'.iat  morning  devotion 
is,  and  he  spares  no  pains  to  frustrate  and  de- 
feat it.  Doubtless  it  is  hard  work  ;  but  let  us 
risk  or  endure  everything  rather  than  be  driven 
out  of  that  morning  praj'er.  A  few  moments 
spent  in  communion  with  God  at  each  opening 
day — a  visit  to  the  throne  of  grace — will  freshen 
our  spirits  and  revive  their  sacred  emotions.  It 
will  fortify  our  hearts  against  the  griefs  and 
crosses  which  may  surprise  us,  and,  in  case  of 
threatened  dangers,  -or  .seducing  evils,  it  will 
secure  presence  of  mind  and  a  i^rcsent  Iielp  in  a 
present  Saviour.     Hamilton. 

We  are  the  fittest  for  prayer,  when  we  are  in 
the  most  fresh,  and  lively,  and  conipose(> frame, 
got  clear  of  the  slumbers  of  the  night,  revived 
by  them;  and  not  yet  filled  with  the  business  of 
the  day.  We  have  then  most  need  of  prayer, 
considering  the  dangers  and  temptations  of  the 
day  to  wdiich  we  are  exposed,  and  against 
wdiich  we  arc  concerned,  by  faith  and  prayer, 

to  fetch  in  fresh  supplies  of  grace.     II. That 

silent  morning  prayer,  how  does  it  deepen  our 
thankfulness  for  all  the  good  daily  bestowed  ! 
How  does  it  strengthen  our  patience  under  the 
burden  each  day  brings  !  How  does  it  hallow 
our  activity  in  the  task  which  day  demands  ! 
How  does  it  keep  alive  our  watchfulness  against 
the  temptation  each  day  renews  !  How  does  it 
feed  our  hope  of  the  eternity  each  day  brings 
nearer  I  Sufficient  unto  each  day  is  the  evil 
thereof  ;  but  the  sorrows  of  a  day  confided  to 
God's  ear,  work  together  for  good  ;  and  the 
morning  sacrifice  offered  to  liim  in  truth,  hours 
thereafter  Ptill  spreads  its  sweet-smelling  savor 
through  the  priest's  house  and  heart.     Van  0. 

In  the  morning,  when  you  awake,  accustom 
yourself  to  think  first  upon  God,  or  something 
in  order  to  His  service  ;  and  at  night  also  let 
Him  close  thine  eyes  :  and  let  your  sleep  be 
necessary  and  healthful,  not  idle  and  expensive 
of  time,  beyond  the  needs  and  conveniences  of 
nature  ;  and  sometimes  be  curious  to  see  the 
preparation  wddcli  the  sun  makes  when  he  is 
coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the  east. 
Let  all  the  intervals  or  void  spaces  of  lime  be 
employed    in    prayers,    reading,     meditating. 
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works  of  charity,  frienrHiness,  and  means  of 
spiritual  and  corporal  health  ;  ever  remembering 
so  to  work  iu  our  callings  as  not  to  neglect  the 
work  of  our  calling.     Jeremy  Taylor. 

He  that  musei  toward  God  prays.  If  you  can 
conceive  of  a  child  in  the  presence  of  a  parent 
most  beloved  that  ."^peaks,  that  is  silent,  that 
speaks  again,  that  is  again  silent  ;  the  inter- 
course of  that  child  with  the  parent  is  a  fit  sym- 
bol of  true  prayer.  Prayer  is  the  soul  of  a  man 
■moving  in  thf.  presence  of  God,  for  the  purpose 
of  communicating  its  joy.  or  sorrow,  or  fear, 
or  hope,  or  any  other  conscious  experience  that 
it  may  have,  to  the  bosom  of  a  parent.  //.  IK. 
Beechcr. 

4.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Psalmist  identifies 
his  cause  with  God's,  and  anticipates  the  down- 
fall of  his  enemies  because  they  are  sinners  and 
therefore  odious  in  God's  sight.  For  not  a  God 
ddiyhtinrf  in  wickedness  (art)  Thou,  as  might 
appear  to  be  the  case  if  these  should  go  unpun- 
ished. It  IS  necessary,  therefore,  for  the  Divine 
honor,  that  they  should  not  go  unpunished. 
Not  with  Tliee,  as  Thy  guest  or  friend,  shall 
evil,  or  the  bad  (man),  divell.  It  is  still  implied 
that  the  impunity  of  sinners  would  appear  as 
if  God  harbored  and  abetted  them,  and  there- 
fore must  be  inconsistent  with  Ilis  honor  as  a 
holy  God. 

y.  The  verse  ii  an  engagement  toacknswl- 
edge  God's  delivering  mercy  in  the  customary 
manner.  As  if  he  had  said  :  while  my  enemies 
perish  by  the  hand  of  God,  I  shall  be  brought 
by  His  mercy  to  give  thanks  for  my  deliver- 
ance at  His  sanctuarj'.     A. 

In  the  multitude  of  Thy  lovingkindness.  The 
Psalmist  has  access  to  God  not  only  because  he 
is  of  a  different  character  from  those  mentioned 
in  the  previous  verses,  but  because  the  King 
of  kings,  of  His  grace  and  goodness,  permits 
him  to  draw  near.  Therefore  also  he  adds  "  in 
Tliy  fear."  We  see  here  the  mingled  feeling 
of  confidence  and  liberty  of  access  with  solemn 
awe  and  deep  humility  which  befits  every  true 

worshipper.      P. It   is  in  the  multitude  of 

God's  mercy  (the  inexhaustible  treasures  of 
mercy  that  are  in  God,  and  the  innumerable 
proofs  and  instances  of  it  which  wo  receive 
from  Him)  that  David  confides,  and  not  in  any 
merit  or  righteousness  of  his  own.  in  Ins  ap- 
proaches to  God.  The  mercy  of  God  should 
ever  be  the  foundation  both  of  our  hopes,  and 
of  our  joy,  in  everything  wherein  we  have  to  do 
with  Him.     H. 

In  Tliy  fear  will  I  AVorMliip.  Such 
will  the  print  on  the  wax  be  as  the  .sculpture  is 
on  the  seal  ;  if  the  fear  of  God  be  deeply  en- 


graven on  thy  heart,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it 
will  make  a  suitable  impression  on  tlio  duty 

thou    performest.        Gurimll. Seeing    it    is 

much  in  the  capacity  and  frame  of  thy  heait 
how  much  thou  shalt  cnjuiy  of  God  in  His  wor- 
ship, bo  sure  that  all  the  room  thou  hast  ho 
empty  ;  and  seek  Him  hero  with  all  Ih/  soul. 
Say  to  all  thy  worldlj^  business  and  thoughts, 
as  Christ  to  His  disciples,  "  Sit  you  here,  while 
I  go  and  pray  j'onder. "     Baxter. 

8.  Mine  Clicinie.'s.  The  word  is,  my  ob- 
servers, or  as  these  scan  my  ways,  every  foot  of 
them,  that  examine  them  as  a  ver.se  cr  as  a 
song  of  music  ;  if  there  be  but  a  wrong  measure 
in  them  they  will  not  let  it  slip,  but  will  be  sure 
to  mark  it.  And  if  the  enemies  of  the  godly 
wait  for  their  halting,  shall  not  they  scan  their 
own  paths  themselves  that  they  may  not  halt '! 
and  ( xarainc  them  to  order  them,  as  the  wicked 
do  to  censure  them  ;  still  depending  wholly 
upon  the  Spirit  of  God  as  their  guide,  to  lead 
them  into  all  truth,  and  ti  teach  them  how  to 
order  their  conversation  nriglit,  that  it  may  be  all 
of  a  piece,   holy  and  blameless,  and  still  like 

itself  ?     L. "  Malce  Thy  iray,"  not  my  way, 

"straight  before  my  face."      When    we  have 
Isarned  to  give  up  our  own  way,  and  long  to  j 
walk  in  God's  way,  it  is  a  happy  sign  of  grace  ; 
and  it  is  no  small  mercy  to  see  the  way  of  God 
with  clear  vision  straight  before  our  face.     S. 

9.  The  figure  graphically  portrays  the  filthy 
conversation  of  the  wicked.  Nothing  can  be 
more  abominable  to  the  senses  than  an  open 
sepulchre,  with  its  tainted  exhalations.  What 
proceeds  out  of  their  mouth  is  infected  and 
putrid  ;  and  as  the  exhalation  from  a  sepulchre 
proves  the  corruption  within,  so  it  is  with  the 
corrupt  conversation  of  sinners.     R.  Ilaldane. 

If  we  could  seal  in  silence  the  mouth  of  the 

wicked  it  would  be  like  a  sepulchre  shut  up, 
and  would  not  produce  much  mischief.  But 
"  their  throat  is  an  open,  sepulchre,"  conse- 
quently all  the  wickedness  of  their  heart  ex- 
hales and  comes  forth.     S. 

10.  The  imperative  and  future  forms,  in 
this  verge,  both  express  the  certninty  of  the 
event,  with  an  implication  of  approving  ac- 
quiescence. Such  expre.ssions,  in  the  Psalms, 
have  never  really  excited  or  encouraged  a 
spirit  of  revenge  in  any  reader,  and  are  no 
more  fitted  to  have  that  effect  than  the  act  of  a 
j  udge  who  condemns  a  criminal  to  death  or  of 
the  officer  who  executes  the  sentence.  The  ob- 
jections urged  against  such  passages  arc  not 
natural,  but  spring  from  over-refinement  and  a 
false  view  of  the  Psalms  as  expressions  of  mere 
p.'rsonal  feeling.     A. This  is  not  malicious 
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imprecation  ;  it  is  not  David  moved  selfishly 
to  Ciirse  his  enemies  considered  iis  only  his  own, 
but  it  is  Dai-id  the  riRlitfal  sovereign  of  the 
nation,  conseious  of  acting  under  the  great  God 
both  of  Israel  and  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  jealous  for  the  honor  of  his  Master,  ac- 
counting the  wickedness  of  those  traitors  more 
as  rebellion  against  God  than  as  treason  against 
his  own  earthly  throne  ;  identifying  himself 
with  God  and  invoking  His  interposition  for 
the  honor  of  His  name  and  the  vindication  of 
His  justice.  And  can  any  complaint  lie  against 
the  spirit  of  these  words  V  Ouyht  not  the  all- 
perfect  God  to  hold  such  sinners  guilty  and 
treat  thi-ni  accordingly  '!  And  ought  not  every 
soul  that  loves  God,  and  justice,  and  the  well- 
being  of  the  universe  to  stand  with  God  in  this  ? 
approving  His  judgments  upon  the  wicked, 
sympathizing  with  His  abhorrence  of  all  sin 
and  wrong,  and  lejoieing  that  he  will  not  let 
the  incorrigibly  wicked  escape  their  deserved 

doom  ?     C. -All  the  ditlicnlt  passages  in  this 

book,  where  curses  seem  to  be  called  for  on  the 
head  of  the  ungodly,  are  no  more  than  a  carry- 
ing out  of  Deut.  37  :  15-20,  "  Let  all  tlie  people 
say,  Amen,"  and  an  entering  into  the  Lord's 
holy  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  delight  in  acts  of 
justice  expressed  in  the  "  Amen,  hallelujah," 
of  Rev.  19  :  3.     A  A.  Bunar. 

II.  When  traitors  against  God  and  man 
meet  their  doom,  ad  men  loyal  to  God  and  His 
cause  may  fitly  rejoice.  Joy  that  God  reigns  is 
alsvaj's  legitimate — always  glorious.  It  is  sad 
that  men  and  devils  itiU  he  wicked;  it  is  not 
sad  that,  being  wicked  past  all  cuie  and  even 
all  effective  restraint  in  a  free  world,  they 
should  eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  doings,  and 
that  God  makes  their  example  of  woe  and  ruin 
a  glorious  power  toward  holiness  and  blessed- 
ness in  His  universe.  Thus  much  in  exposition 
of  what  are  so  often  called  the  imprecatory  and 
vindictive  P.salms  it  is  fit  should  be  said,  and 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  all  men  should 
understand.     C. 

Joyful  in  Tliee.  Joy  is  not  a  fancy,  or 
bred  of  conceit  ;  hut  is  rational,  and  ariseth 
from  the  feeling  of  some  good — viz.,  the  sense 
of  God's  love  and  favor.  Joy  is  so  real  a  thing 
that  it  makes  a  sudden  change  in  a  per.son  ;  it 
turns  mourning  into  melody.  As  in  the  spring- 
time, when   the  auu  comes  to  our  hori/.ou,  so 


when  tlie  Sim  of  Righteousness  ariseth  on  the 
soul  it  makes  a  sudden  alteration,  and  the  soul 
is  infinitely  rejoiced  with  the  golden  beams  of 
God's  love.  ]Vatson. Confiding,  disinter- 
ested loi'c  finds  in  all  things  something  to  re- 
joice in.  In  forgiving  it  recovers  what  was 
lost  ;  in  enduring  it  conquers  ;  in  expending  it 
increases  ;  in  admiring  it  takes  possession. 
Harmony,  tVuth,  beauty,  excellence  become 
ours  through  the  loving  perception  of  them, 
and  love  sharpens  the  mind's  sight  for  them,  or 
reveals  them  where  without  loving  we  should 
not  see  them.  The  seeing  of  what  is  lovely  or 
excellent  is,  for  the  moment  at  least,  a  posses- 
sion of  these  qualities,  and  seeing  them  with 
approbation  and  desire  prolongs  their  posses- 
sion. Consciousness  tells  us  so  much  as  true. 
//.  Ihoker. 

12.  With  favor  as  with  a  shieUI. 
Being  a  movable  piece  of  armor,  the  skilful 
soldier  might  turn  it  this  way  or  that  way,  to 
catch  the  blow  or  arrow  from  lighting  on  any 
part  they  were  directed  to.  And  this  indeed 
doth  cxecUcnlly  well  set  forth  the  universal  use 
that  faitli  is  of  to  the  Christian.  It  defends 
the  wdiole  man  :  every  part  of  the  Christian  by 
it  is  preserved.  .  .  .  The  shielil  doth  not  only 
defend  the  whole  body,  but  it  is  a  defence  to 
the  soldier's  armor  also  ;  it  keeps  the  arrow 
from  the  lielmet  as  well  as  head,  from  the  breast 
and  breastplate  also.  Thus  faith,  it  is  armor 
upon  armor,  a  grace  that  preserves  all  the  other 
graces.      Guv  nail. 

This  Psalm  is  a  great  lesson  on  prayer  ;  point- 
ing us  to  its  variety  as  a  weapon  adapted  for 
all  emergencies,  and  teaching  us  how  to  wield 
it  most  effectively.  We  are  taught  to  carry 
into  it  the  faith  wdiich  appropriates  God  as  our 
own.  We  are  warned  against  the  profanation 
by  carelessness  or  haste  of  that  most  solemn  of 
acts — communion  with  our  Creator.  We  arc 
bidden  to  send  forth  our  prayers  considerately, 
and  to  look  confidently  for  tidings  from  them. 
The  Psalm  drives  all  slavish  fear  from  our 
pravers  even  while  it  bases  our  confidence 
w  holly  upon  the  undeserved  compassion  of  our 
Father  in  Heaven  ;  and  it  commends  to  us  in- 
tercourse with  God  as  no  mere  task  or  duty, 
but  as  the  dearest  employment  and  the  sweetest 
joy  of  our  lives.     V, 
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FOR  THE    CHIEF    MrSICIAK  ;    OS    STniNT.ED    INSTKCMENTS,    SET   TO   THE   SHEMIMTH.      A    PSALM 

OF   DAVID. 


1  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thine  anger. 
Neither  chasten  me  in  thy  liot  displeasure. 

2  Have  merey  upon  me.  O  Lord  ;  for  I  am 

withered  away  : 
O  Lord,  heal  me  ;  for  ray  bones  are  vexed. 

3  My  soul  also  is  sore  ve.xed  : 
And  thou,  O  Lord,  how  long  ? 

4  Return,  O  Lord,  delirer  my  soul  : 
Save  me  for  thy  lovingkindness'  sake. 

5  For  in  death  there  is  uo  remembrance  of 

theo  : 
In  .Slieol  who  shall  give  thee  thanks  ? 

G  I  am  weary  with  my  groaning  ; 

Since  the  lime  of  Origen,  seven  of  the  Psalms 
have  borne  the  name  of  Ptnilential—na.n\e\)', 
6.  33,  38,  51,  103,  130.  and  143.  "  The  histori- 
cal books,"  says  Perowne,  "need  a  rich  store 
of  knowledge  before  they  can  be  a  modern  book 
of  life  ;  but  the  Psalms  are  the  records  of  indi- 
vidual experience.  Personal  religion  is  the 
same  in  all  ages.  The  deeps  of  our  humanity  ! 
remain  unruffled  by  the  storms  of  ages  which 
change  the  surface."  Sin  and  penitence,  which 
are  common  to  all  times  and  to  all  men,  give 
these  productions  a  permanent  and  universal 
interest.  These  Psalms  are  not  all  expressions 
of  contrition  for  personal  sin  ;  nevertheless, 
they  all  recognize  sin  as  the  source  of  corruption 
and  trouble.  AVe  may  find  in  them  every  ele- 
ment of  a  true  repentance  according  to  the  Gos- 
pel standard.      V'. This  is  the  first  of  the 

seven  Penitential  Psalms.  In  great  peril  from 
his  enemies,  and  in  great  anguish  of  heart, 
Dayid  cries  to  God  f  jr  mercy.  In  the  malice 
of  his  enemies  he  see.s  the  rod  of  God's  chastise- 
ment ;  and  therefore  he  makes  his  prayer  to 
God  for  deliverance.  The  struggle  has  lasted 
so  long,  the  grief  is  so  bitter,  that  his  health  I 
has  given  wav.  and  he  has  been  brought  to  the 
gales  of  the  grave.  But,  even  while  tlnis  pour- 
ing out  the  anguish  of  his  spirit,  light  and  peace 
visit  him,  and  he  breaks  forth  into  the  joy  of 
thanksgiving.  That  this  is  a  Psalm  of  David,  , 
there  is  no  reason  to  question,  although  there 
is  nothing  in  it  to  guide  us  to  any  peculiar 
circumstances  of  his  life.     P." 

Title.   For  the  Chief  Mumciaii  (to  be  sung), 
with  stringed  instruments  upon  the  eighth.     This 


Every  night  make  I  my  bed  to  swim  ; 
I  water  my  couch  with  my  tears. 

7  Mine  eye  wasteth  away  because  of  grief  ; 

It  waxetli  old  because  of  all  mine  adversaries. 

8  Depart  from  me,  all  ye  workers  of  iniquity  ; 
For  the  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my 

weeping. 

9  Tlie  Lord  halh  heard  my  supplication  ; 
The  Lord  will  receive  my  prayer. 

10  All  mine  enemies  shall  be  ashamed  and  sore 
vexed  : 
They  shall  turn  back,  they  shall  be  ashamed 
suddenly. 

last  word  corresponds  exactly  to  our  octave  ; 
but  its  precise  application  in  the  ancient  music 
we  have  now  no  means  of  ascertaining.  We 
probably  lose  little  by  our  incapacity  to  under- 
stand these  technical  expressions,  while  at  the 
same  time  their  very  obscurity  may  serve  to 
confirm  our  faith  in  their  aniiqnity  and  genuine- 
ness, as  parts  of  the  original  composition.  This 
Psalm,  like  the  three  whicli  immediately  pre- 
cede it,  describes  itself  as  a  Pmtlin  if  (cr  by) 
David,  belonging  to  David,  as  its  author.  The 
correctness  of  this  statement  there  is  as  little 
reason  to  dispute  in  this  as  in  cither  of  the  other 
cases.     A. 

1-7.  These  verses  speak  the  language  of  a 
heart  truly  humbled  under  humbling  provi- 
dences, of  a  broken  and  contrite  spirit  under 
great  atfictions,  sent  on  purpose  to  awaken 
conscience,  and  mortify  corruption.  Those 
heap  up  wrath  who  cry  not  when  God  binds 
them  ;  but  those  are  getting  ready  for  mercy 
who  under  God's  rebukes  sow  in  tears,  as  David 

does  here.     H. David  uses  the  name  Jehovah 

exclusively  in  this  Psalm.  He  has  no  hope  but 
in  the  grace  of  which  that  name  is  a  pledge. 
Rebuke,  anger,  chasten,  displeasure — each  word 
involves  an  acknowledgment  of  deep  guilt. 
David  feels  that  his  sin  has  found  him  out. 
Cook. 

1.  This  is  not  a  prayer  for  the  mitigation  of 
the  punishment,  but  for  its  removal,  as  appears 
from  the  answer  in  vs.  8-10.  Such  a  petition, 
while  it  indicates  a  strong  faith,  at  the  same 
time  recognizes  the  connection  between  suffer- 
ing and  sin.     In  the  very  act  of  asking  for  re- 
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lief  the  Psalmist  owns  that  he  is  justly  pun- 
ished. This  iu:iy  serve  to  teach  us  liow  far  the 
coufident  tone  of  the  preceding  Psalms  is  from 
betraying  a  selt-rigliteons  spirit,  or  excluding 
the  consciousness  of  personal  unworthiness  and 
ill-desert.  The  boldness  there  displayed  is  not 
that  of  self-reliance,  but  of  faith. 

2.  Heal  me,  0  JeJiocah,  for  n/iaken,  agitated 
with  distress,  ((re  my  bones,  here  mentioned  as 
the  strength  and  framework  of  the  body.  The 
physical  effect  here  ascribed  to  moral  causes  is 
entirely  natural  and  contirmcd  by  all  experi- 
ence.    A. 

SS,  St.  The  Feeling  of  the  Barden  and  S<jrrou> 
of  Sin.  Thus  the  bones  and  the  soul  are  sore 
vexed.  The  bones  wax  old  :  a  heavy  hand  is 
upon  him  :  his  moisture  is  dried  up  (33  :  3,  4). 
God's  arrows  stick  fast  in  him  ;  there  is  no 
soundness  in  his  flesh  ;  his  heart  panteth,  his 
strength  faileth  ;  his  loins  are  filled  with  a 
loathsome  disease  (38  :  3-10).  He  has  eaten 
ashes  like  breail,  and  mingled  his  drink  with 
weeping  (103  :  9,  10).  His  sin  is  ever  before 
him  (51  :  3).     V. 

3.  The  Psalmist  himself  guards  against  the 
error  of  supposing  that  his  worst  distresses  were 
corporeal.  And  m(/  so((l,  as  well  as  my  body, 
or  more  than  my  body,  which  merely  sympa- 
tliizes  with  it,  is  greatl:/  ((gitated,  terror-strick- 
en, the  same  word  that  was  applied  to  the  bones 
in  the  preceding  verse.  The  description  of  his 
suffering  is  then  interrupted  by  another  apos- 
trophe to  God.  And  Tliou,  0  Lord,  Jehovah, 
until  (rht'n,  how  long  ?  The  sentence  is  left  to 
be  completed  by  the  reader  :  how  long  wilt 
Thou  leave  rae  thus  to  suffer  ?  how  long  before 
Thou  wilt  appear  for  my  deliverance  ?  This 
question,  in  its  Latin  form,  Domine  quousque, 
was  Calvin's  favorite  ejaculation  in  his  times 
of  suffering,  and  especially  of  painful  sickness. 

A. Our    deprecatory    prayers    appoint    not 

God  His  ways,  nor  His  times  ;  but  as  our  pos- 
tulatory  pravers  are,  they  also  are  sulmiitted  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  have  all  in  them  that  in- 
gredient, that  herb  of  grace,  which  Christ  put 
into  His  own  prayer,  that  j/et  not  My  iriU,  bid 
Thy  will  be  f((lfilled  ;  and  they  have  that  ingre- 
dient which  Christ  put  into  our  prayer.  Thy 
'/nill  be  done  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.     Donne, 

3.  Rcliirii.  It  seems  tn  the  sufferer  as  if 
God  had  l)een  absent  during  his  affliction.  And 
there  is  no  hope  for  him  but  in  God.  There- 
fore the  repeated  prayer.  Do  Thou  be  gracious 
unto  me  : — how  long  wilt  Thmi  be  absent  / 
Return  Thou,  etc.  And  observe,  not  onlv 
"  be  gracious, /w  llangiiixh."  but  "  deliver  me 
for  Thy  Imngkindness'  sake."     Any  man  may 


use  the  first  argument  :  only  one  who  has  tasted 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious  can  use  the  last.     P. 

It  is  an  unspeakal)le  privilege  that  we  have 
a  God  to  go  to  ill  our  alllictious,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  go  to  Him  and  tlius  to  wrestle  with 
Him,  and  we  shall  not  seek  in  vain.  He  pleads 
his  own  misery,  and  that  his  miser}'  had  con- 
tinued long  :  "  I  am  weak,  I  am  troubled,  sore 
troubled  ;  O  Lord,  how  long  shall  I  be  so  '!" 
He  pleads  dod's  mercy  ;  thence  we  take  some 
of  our  best  encouragement-i  in  prayer  :  Sarc  iiw, 
for  Thy  mercies'  sake.  He  pleads  God  s  glory 
(v.  ."))  :  "For  in  death  there  is  no  rente>nbran(ui 
of  Thee."  Even  the  death  of  the  body  puts  an 
end  to  our  opportunitj'  and  capacity  of  glorify- 
ing God  in  this  world,  and  serving  the  interests 
of  His  kingdom  among  men,  by  opposing  the 
powers  of  darkness,  and  bringing  many  on  this 
earth  to  know  God  and  devote  themselves  to 
Him.  To  depart  and  be  with  Christ  is  most 
happy  for  the  saints  themselves  ;  but  for  them 
to  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  profitable  for  the 
Church.  This  David  had  an  eye  to  when  he 
pleaded  this,  Di  t/ie  graiv,  (ol(o  shall  gice  Thee 
tha.nksf  And  this  Christ  had  an  eye  to  when 
He  said,  I  pray  not  that  Timii,  shvuldest  take  them 
outoftheioorld.     11. 

8.  Judge  me,  oh  Jjord,  Jehovah  !  If  it  be 
true  that  God  will  judge  the  world,  redress  all 
wrong,  and  punish  all  iniquity,  let  Him  begin 
with  me.  Let  me  share  now  in  the  justice 
which  is  to  be  universally  administered.  Judge 
me,  oh  Lord,  accordinu  to  my  rigid,  and  my  com- 
pleteness, or  perfection,  over  me,  i.e.,  according 
to  my  innocence  which  covers  and  protects  me. 
AH  such  expressions  must  be  qualitied  and  ex- 
plained by  the  confession  of  unworthiness  in 
Psalm  C  and  elsewhere,  which  sufficiently  dem- 
onotrates  that  the  Psalmist  here  makes  no  claim 
to  absolute  perfection  and  innocence,  nor  to  any 
whatever  that  is  independent  of  God's  sover- 
eign mercy.     A. 

mine  integrity  that  is  in  me.  Notice 
how  tlic  Scriptures  speak  of  integrity,  how 
manifold  and  bold  the  forms  in  which  they 
commend  it,  and  how  freely  the  good  men  of 
the  Scripture  times  testify  their  consciousness 
of  it  in  their  appeals  to  God.  And  lest  we 
.should  imagine  that  the  integrity  is  only  a 
crude  and  partial  conception,  belonging  to  the 
piety  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Christian  dis- 
ciples of  the  New  Testament  are  testifying  also 
in  a  hundred  ways  to  the  integrity,  before  God 
and  man,  in  which  they  consciously  live.  As 
an  integer  is  a  whole,  in  distinction  from  a  frac- 
tion, which  is  only  a  part,  so  a  man  of  integrity 
is  a  man  whose  aim  in  the  right  is  a  whole  aim. 
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in  distinction  from  one  whose  aim  is  divided, 
partial,  or  unstable.  It  is  such  a  state  of  right 
inteution  as  allows  the  man  to  be  consciously 
right-minded,  and  to  firmly  rest  in  the  single- 
ness of  hii  purpose.  There  is  a  kind  of  integ- 
rity which  goes  far  beyond  the  mere  integrity 
of  trade,  and  which  is  the  only  real  integrity. 
This  higlier  and  only  real  integrity  is  the  root 
of  all  true  character,  and  must  be  the  condition 
somehow  of  Christian  character  itself.  There 
is  no  redeeming  efficacy  in  right  intent  ;  taken 
t)y  itself,  it  would  never  vanquish  the  inward 
state  of  evil  at  all.  And  yet  it  is  just  that  b}' 
which  all  evil  will  be  vanquished  under  Christ 
and  by  grace,  because  it  puts  the  soul  in  such  a 
state  as  makes  the  great  power  of  Christ,  co- 
working  with  it,  effectual.  Integrity  is  pre- 
supposed in  all  true  faith,  and  enters  in  that 
manner  into  all  true  Gospel  character.  Bash- 
nell. 

The  believer's  purpose  to  Rlorify  God  and 
enjoy  Him  forever  is  an  habitual,  constant  pur- 
pose. Whatever  winds  may  drive  him  from 
the  thing  he  purposes,  yet  no  wind  can  drive 
bim  from  his  purpose  when  once  it  is  wrought 
of  God  in  his  heart.  He  may  be  drawn  to  sin. 
but  he  can  never  be  drawn  to  a  purpose  of  liv- 
ing in  sin  ;  nay,  if  some  strong  corruptions 
prevail  against  him  and  lead  him  captive,  yet 
he  can  confidently  appeal  to  Heaven  it  was 
against  his  purpose,  and  against  his  prayers, 
and  against  his  tears,  and  against  his  hope,  that 
such  an  iniquity  prevailed  against  him.     Ers- 

kine. An  habitual  intending  God  as  our  end, 

depending  on  His  support,  and  subjection  to 
His  government,  will  carry  on  the  soul  in  a 
sincere  and  constant  course  of  godliness,  though 
the  actual  most  observed  thoughts  of  tlie  soul 
be  fewer  in  number  about  God  than  about  the 
means  (hat  lead  unto  Him,  and  the  occurrences 
in  our  way.  A  man  in  a  journey  may  be  much 
of  the  way  taken  up  with  thoughts  and  dis- 
course of  other  things,  and  3'et  he  doth  truly 
intend  his  journey's  end  in  every  step  of  the 
way.  and  u^^e  every  step  as  a  means  to  that  end. 
And  so  it  is  with  a  true  Christian  in  the  work 
of  God  and  tlie  way  to  heaven.     Tlrrriei: 

Consider  what  it  is  that  gives  such  peace  and 
loftiness  of  bearing  to  tlie  lif(!  of  a  truly  right- 
eous man.  What  an  atmosphere  of  serenity 
does  it  creat(!  for  him  that  he  is  living  in  a  con- 
science void  of  offence  !  And  when  great  storms 
of  trouble  drive  their  clouds  about  him,  when 
he  is  a.ssaile  1  by  enemies  and  detract jrs.  perse- 
cuted for  his  opinions,  broken  down  by  adver- 
sities, thrown  out  of  confidence  and  respect 
even,  as  will  sometimes  happen,  by  false  con- 


structions of  his  conduct  and  malignant  con- 
spiracies against  his  character,  still  his  soul 
abides  in  peace,  because  he  justifies  himself  and 
has  the  witne.ss  that  he  pleases  God.  These 
clouds  that  seem  to  be  about  him  do  still  not 
shut  him  in.  lie  sits  above  with  his  God.  and 
they  all  sail  under  !  Such  a  man  is  very 
strong  !  There  is  no  power  below  the  stars 
that  can  shake  him  !  He  is  able  still  and  al- 
ways to  make  his  great  appeal  and  say — "  Judge 
me,  O  Lord,  according  to  my  righteousness,  and 
according  to  the  integrity  that  is  in  me."  Who 
can  understand  like  him  the  meaning  of  that 
word — "  And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall 
be  peace,  and  the  effect  cf  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness and  assurance  forever."  Here,  too,  is  the 
ground  of  all  failures,  and  all  highest  successes 
in  religion,  or  the  Christian  life.  Only  to  be 
an  honest  man,  in  this  highest  and  genuinely 
Christian  sense,  signifies  a  great  deal  more  than 
most  of  us  ever  conceive.  Here  is  the  spot 
where  you  are  to  make  your  revision,  find  what 
your  intent  is.  whetlier  it  is  honest,  and  whole, 
and  clean,  warped  by  no  ambiguities,  divided 
and  stolen  away  by  no  idols.  Here  the  Achan 
will  be  hid  if  anywhere.  Make  sure  of  his  dis- 
lolgment.  and  the  way  is  clear.  Every  man 
who  comes  into  a  state  of  right  intent,  or  is  set 
to  be  a  real  integer  in  the  right,  will  forthwith 
also  be  a  Christian.     Biishnell. 

9.  It  is  the  cessation  of  evil  with  which  the 
Psalmist  has  now  to  do — oh,  that  it  would 
come  to  an  end  !  His  prayer  is  therefore  not 
directed  against  the  persons  as  such,  but  against 
the  evil  that  is  in  them.  This  Psalm  is  the  key 
to  all  the  Psalms  that  contain  prayers  against 
foes.  To  the  longed-for  cessation  of  evil  there 
corresponds  the  longed-for  securing  and  con- 
firming of  the  righteous,  whom  evil  endangers 
and  whose  stability  it  tends  to  undermine. 
Ood  Irietli  the  hearts  an«l  llie  reins. 
The  reins  are  the  seat  of  the  emotions,  just  as 
the  heart  is  the  seat  of  the  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions.    Reins  and  lieait  lie  naked  before  God. 

10.  God  is  the  righteous  One,  and  in  virtue 
of  His  knowledge  of  the  heart  He  is  perfectly 
able  to  prove  Himself  righteous  in  anger  as 
well  as  righteous  in  grace,  according  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each  several  case.  Therefore 
David  can   confidently   add  :    God  beareth  my 

shield.     D. He  saves  the   vprif/ht   in   heart, 

saves  them  with  an  everlasting  salvation,  and 
therefore  will  preserre  theia  to  His  heavenly 
linr/dmn  ;  He  saves  them  out  of  their  present 
troubles  as  far  as  is  good  for  them  ;  their  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  will  preserve  them. 
The  upright  in  heart  arc  safe,  and  ought  to 
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think  themselves  so,  under  the  Divine  protec- 
tioQ.  God  is  a  righteous  Judge,  -who  not  only 
doeth  rishteousness  Himself,  but  will  take  care 
that  righteousness  be  done  by  the  children  of 
men,  and  will  avenge  and  punish  all  unright- 
eousness.   H. 

11.  Ainsworth  translates  it,  "  God  zs  a  just 
judge  ;  and  God  angrily  threateneth  every 
day."  With  this  corresponds  the  reading  of 
Coverdale's  Bible,  "  God  is  a  righteous  judse, 
and  God  is  ever  threatening."  In  King  Ed- 
ward's Bible,  of  1549,  the  reading  is  the  same. 

J.  Mori.son. God's  jiid.gnient  upon  the  case 

of  the  rigliteous  is  thought  of  here  as  a  vindica- 
tion of  His  cause  against  the  oppression  of  the 
■wicked.  So  considered,  David  says,  "  God 
will  avenge  the  righteous  man,  intensely  indig- 
nant all  the  lime,"  i.e.,  against  his  oppressor. 
So  the  next  words  implv.  "  If  /«;  turn  not" — 
which  can  possibly  mean  none  other  than  this 
wicked  persecutor  of  the  good.  This  turning 
must  be  a  reversal  of  his  course — real  repent- 
ance of  this  sin.     C. 

The  object  of  this  anger,  although  not  ex- 
pressed, is  obvious,  and  is  even  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  this  omission.  As  if  he  had  said : 
"  Go  J,  who  does  justice  to  the  righteous,  has 

likewise  objects  for  His  indignation."     A. 

No  other  word  will  adequately  represent  God's 
feeling,  but  the  human  word  anger.  If  we  ex- 
plain away  such  words,  we  lose  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong  :  we  lose  belief  in 
God  ;  for  3'ou  will  end  in  believing  there  is  no 
God  at  all,  if  you  begin  with  explaining  away 
His  feelings.  F.  W.  R. We  liave  no  insensi- 
ble and  stolid  God  to  deal  with  ;  He  can  be 
angry,  nay,  He  is  angry  to-day  and  every  day 
with  ungodly  and  impenitent  sinners.  The 
best  day  that  ever  dawns  on  a  sinner  brings  a 
curse  with  it.  Sinners  may  have  many  feast 
days,  but  no  safe  days.     S. 

12.  If  he,  the  sinner  with  whom  God  is  an- 
gry, loill  nut  turn,  ie.,  turn  baok  from  his  im- 
pious and  rebellious  undertakings,  His  sioord 
He  will  wlut,  i.e.,  with  a  natural  though  sudden 
change  of  subject,  God  wiU  whet  His  sword, 
often  referred  to  as  an  instrument  of  vengeance. 
His  hoiD  lie  has  trodden  on,  alluding  to  ■  tlie  an- 
cient mode  of  bending  the  large  and  heavy 
bows  used  in  battle,  and.  made  it  ready.  The 
bow  and  the  sword  were  the  most  common 
weapons  used  in  ancient  warfare.  The  past 
tense  of  these  verbs  implies  that  the  instru- 
ments of  vengeance  are  prepared  already,  and 
not  merely  viewed  as  something  future.     A. 

The  whetting  of  the  sword  is  but  to  give  a 

keener  edge  that  it  may  cut  the  deeper.     God 


is  silent  as  long  as  the  sinner  will  let  Him  ;  but 
when  the  sword  is  whet,  it  is  to  cut  ;  and  when 
the  bow  is  bent,  it  is  to  kill  ;  and  woe  be  to 
that  man  who  is  the  butt.     W.  Seeker. 

13.  And  at  /«»i  (the  wicked  enemy) //« /tos 
aimed,  or  directed,  the  instruments  of  death. 
His  deadly  weapons.  This  is  still  anotlier  step 
in  advance.  Tlie  weapons  are  not  only  ready 
for  him,  but  aimed  at  him.  His  arroirs  to  (be) 
burninj)  He  trill  vxake.  i.e..  He  will  make  His 
arrows  burning  arrows,  in  allusion  to  the  ancient 
military  custom  of  shooting  ignited  darts  or 
arrows  into  besieged  towns,  for  the  purpose  of 
setting  them  on  tire,  as  well  as  that  of  personal 
injury.  The  figurative  terms  in  these  two 
verses  aU  express  the  certainty  and  promptness 
of  the  Divine  judgments  on  incorrigible  sin- 
ners. For  even  these  denunciations  are  not  ab- 
solute, but  suspended  on  the  enemy's  repent- 
once  or  persistency  in  evil.  That  significant 
phrase,  if  he  will  not  turn,  may  be  tacitly  sup- 
plied as  qualifying  every  threatening  in  ike  book, 
however  strong  and  unconditional  in  its  expres- 
sions.    A. 

lUyricus  hatli  a  story  which  may  well  be  a 
commentary  upon  this  text  iu  both  the  parts  of 
it.  One  Felix,  Earl  of  Wartenberg,  one  of  the 
captains  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  swore  ia 
the  presence  of  divers  at  supper  that  before  he 
died  he  would  ride  up  to  the  spurs  in  the  blood 
of  the  Lutherans.  Here  was  one  that  burned 
in  malice,  but  behold  how  God  works  His  ar- 
rows agaiust  him  ;  that  very  night  the  hand  of 
God  so  struck  him  that  he  was  strangled  and 
choked  in  his  own  blood  ;  so  he  rode  not,  but 
bathed  himself,  not  up  to  the  spurs,  but  up  to 
the  throat ;  not  in  the  blood  of  the  Lutherans, 
but  in  his  own  blood,  before  he  died.  Jeremiah 
Burroughs. 

11-13.  With  what  magnificent  boldness  he 
paints  God  the  Judge  arraying  Himself  in  His 
armor  of  destruction  I  Surely  there  is  nothing 
grander  iu  any  poetry  than  this  tremendous 
image,  smitten  out  with  so  few  strokes  of  the 
cliisel,  and  as  true  as  it  is  grand.  The  repre- 
sentation applies  to  the  facts  of  life,  of  which, 
as  directed  by  a  present  Providence  and  not  of 
any  future  retribution,  David  is  here  thinking. 
Among  these  facts  is  chastisement  falling  upon 
obstinate  antagonism  to  God.  Modern  ways  of 
thinking  shrink  from  such  representations  ; 
but  the  whole  history  of  the  world  teems  with 
confirmation  of  their  truth — only  wliat  David 
calls  the  flaming  arrows  of  God,  men  call  "'  the 
natural  consequences  of  evil."  The  later  reve- 
lation of  God  in  Christ  brings  into  greater 
prominence  the  disciplinary   character  of    all 
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punishment  here,  but  bates  no  jot  of  the  in- 
tensity with  which  the  earlier  revelation  grasped 
the  truth  of  God  as  a  righteous  Judge  in 
eternal  opposition  to,  and  aversion  from,  evil. 
A.  M. 

E^en  death  and  judgment,  awful  as  they  are, 
derive  all  their  terrors  from  a  greater  fear  : 
they  are  only  expressions  of  the  wrath  of  God. 
This  wrath  it  is  which  is  enkindled  by  our  sin, 
and  which  like  an  infinite  fire  inflames  the  rage 
of  Tophet.  When  we  trace  up  our  fears  to 
their  principle,  we  find  them  fixing  on  one  au- 
gust but  dread  object— the  Lord  God  Almiglity, 
considered  as  a  God  of  infinite  holiness  and  in- 
finite justice.  It  is  not  more  clearly  revealed 
that  there  is  a  God,  or  that  there  is  a  Christ, 
than  that  the  justice  of  Jehorah  goes  forth  tow- 
ard the  destruction  of  the  guilty.     J.  W.  A. 

While  God  is  preparing  His  instruments  of 

death.  He  gives  the  sinners  timely  warning  of 
their  danger,  and  space  to  repent  and  prevent 
it.  He  is  slow  to  punish,  and  long-suffering  to 
US-ward,  not  willing  that  any  should  perish. 
The  longer  the  destruction  is  delayed  to  give 
time  for  repentance,  the  sorer  will  it  be,  and 
the  heavier  will  it  fall,  and  lie  forever,  if  that 
time  be  not  so  improved,  while  God  is  waiting  ; 
the  sword  is  in  the  whetting,  and  the  bow  in 
the  drawing.  The  destruction  of  impenitent 
sinners,  though  it  come  slowly,  yet  comes 
surely.  Of  all  sinners,  persecutors  are  set  up 
as  the  fairest  marks  of  Divine  wrath  ;  against 
them,  more  than  any  other,  God  has  ordained 
His  arrows.  They  set  God  at  defiance,  but  can- 
not set  themselves  out  of  the  reach  of  His  judg- 
ments.    H. 

14-16.  Notonly  the  justice  of  God  punishes, 
but  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  effects  his 


own  destruction.  P. The  sinner  is  here  de- 
scribed as  taking  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  ruin 
himself,  more  pains  to  damn  his  soul  than   if 

directed   aright,   would  save  it.     H. As  if 

dictating  a  judicial  sentence,  he  prophesies  to 
tlie  enemy  of  God  what  awaits  him.  Man 
brings  forth  what  he  has  conceived,  he  reaps 
what  he  has  sown.  Under  these  figures  the 
punishment  that  sin  naturally  and  inevitably 
involves  is  frequently  represented,  first  In  this  I 
the  primary  passage,  and  then  in  Job  15  :  35  ; 
the  act  of  sin,  its  guilt  and  punishment  appear 
in  general  as  notions  that  pass  over  into  one 
another.  David  sees  in  the  sin  of  his  enemies 
their  self-destruction.     D. 

With  that  solemn  picture  flaming  before  his 
inward  eye,  the  Prophet-Psalmist  turns  to  gaze 
on  the  evil-doer  who  has  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
these  weapons  of  light.  Summoning  us  to 
look  with  him  by  a  "  Behold  !"  he  lells  liis  fate 
in  an  image  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Psalms  of  this  period,  and  very  natural  in  the 
lips  of  a  man  wandering  in  the  desert  among 
wild  creatures  and  stumbling  sometimes  into 
the  traps  dug  for  them.  A.  M. 

17.  We  conclude  with  the  joyful  contrast. 
In  this  all  these  Psalms  are  agreed  ;  they  all 
exhibit  the  blessedness  of  the  righteous,  and 
make  its  colors  the  more  glowing  by  contrast 
with  the  miseries  of  the  wicked.  Praise  is  the 
occupation  of  the  godly,  their  eternal  work, 
and  their  present  pleasure.  Singing  is  the  fitting 
embodiment  for  praise,  and  therefore  do  the 
saints  make  melody  before  the  Lord  Most  High. 
The  slandered  one  is  now  a  singer  ;  his  harp 
was  unstrung  for  a  very  little  season,  and  now 
we  leave  him  sweeping  its  harmonious  chords 
in  adoring  praise.     S. 


PSALM   VII. 


SHIGGAION    OP    DAVTD, 


WHICH    HE    S.\NG   UNTO   THE    LOUD,    CONCERNTKG    THE    WORDS    OF    CUSH 
A  BENJAMITE. 


1  O  Lord  my  God,  in  thee  do  I  put  my  trust  : 
Save  me  from  all  them  tliat  pursue  me,  and 

deliver  me  : 

2  Lest  lie  tear  my  soul  like  a  lion, 

Rending  it  in  pieces,  while  there  is  none  to 
deliver. 

3  O  Lord  my  God,  if  I  have  done  this  ; 
If  there  be  iniquity  in  my  hands  ; 


4  If  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that  was 

at  peace  with  me  ; 
(Yea,   I  have  delivered  him  that   without 
cause  was  mine  adversary  :)  [if  I  hnre 
spoiled  him  as  an.  enemy  without  cruse  .•] 

5  Let  the  enemy  pursue  my  soul,  and  over 

take  it  ; 
Yea.  let  him  tread  my  life  down  to  the  earth. 
And  lay  my  glory  in  the  dust.  [Selah 
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6  Arise,  O  Loud,  in  thine  anger, 

Lift  up  tliyself  against  tlie  rage  of  mine  ad- 
versaries : 

And  awake  for  me  ;  tliou  liast  commanded 
judgment. 

7  And  let  tlie  congregation  of  tlie  peoples  com- 

pass thee  about  : 
And  over  them  return  thou  on  high. 

8  The  Lord  ministereth  judgment  to  the  peo- 

ples : 
Judge  me,  O  Lord,  according  to  my  right- 
eousness, and  to  mine  integrity  that  is  in 
me. 

9  Oh  let  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  come 

to  an  end,  but  establish  thou  the  right- 
eous : 
For  tlie  righteous  God  trieth  the  hearts  and 
reins. 
10  My  shield  is  with  God, 

Which  saveth  the  upright  in  heart. 

"  Shall  not  (he  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do 
right  ?"  might  stand  as  the  motto  of  this 
Psalm.  In  full  reliance  on  God's  righteousness 
David  appeals  to  Him  to  judge  his  cause.  The 
righteous  God  cannot  but  save  the  righteous, 
and  punish  the  wicked.  This  David  believes 
to  be  the  law  of  his  moral  government,  and  ho 
applies  it  to  his  own  case.  His  heart  bears  him 
■witness  that  he  has  done  no  wrong  to  any  man 
(vs.  3,  4),  whereas  his  enemies  have  plotted  un- 
ceasingly to  lake  away  his  life.  He  therefore 
confidentlj'  anticipates  his  own  deliverance  and 
their  overthrow  (vs.  17,  18)  as  the  manifesta- 
tion of  the  righteous  judgment  of  God. 

According  to  the  inscription,  this  Psalm  was 
•wri'.ten  by  David,  and  was  occasioned  by  the 
■words  of  Cush,  a  Benjamite.  There  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  the  inscription,  in  this 
instance,  preserves  an  ancient  tradition.  It  is 
accepted  by  the  majority  of  critics,  and  the 
Psalm  unquestionably  bears  every  internal  evi- 
dence of  having  been  written  by  David.  The 
solemn  appeal  to  God's  righteous  judgment, 
tlie  deep  consciousness  of  his  own  integrity, 
which  was  so  fully  admitted  by  Saul,  are  but 
the  echo  in  the  Psalm,  only  expressed  in  a  lofty 
strain  of  poetry,  of  the  same  thought  which  is 
repeated  with  so  much  emphasis  as  he  speaks 
to  Saul  on  the  hillside:  "Jehovah  judge  be- 
tween me  and  thee,  and  Jehovah  avenge  me 
of  thee  ;  but  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon 
thee.  .  .  .  Jehovah  therefore  be  Judge,  and 
judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  see  and  plead 
my  cause,  and  do  me  justice  at  thy  hand." 
Wo   must   look,   then,   to    circumstances    like 


11  God  is  a  righteous  judge, 

Yea,  a  God  that  hath  indignation  every  day. 

12  If  a  man  turn  not,  he  will  whet  hi.s  sword  ; 
He  hath  bmt  his  bow,  and  made  it  read)'. 

13  He  hath  also  prepared  for  hiiii  the  instru- 

ments of  death  ; 
He  maketh  his  arrows  fiery  sluifts. 

14  Behold,  he  travailetli  with  iniquity  ; 

Yea,    he     hath     conceived     mischief,    and 
brought  forth  falsehood. 

15  He  hath  made  a  pit,  and  digged  it. 

And  is  fallen  into  the  ditch  which  he  made. 

16  His  mischief  shall  return  upon  his  own  head, 
And  his  violence  shall  come  down  upon  his 

own  pate. 

17  I  will  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  according 

lo  liis  righteousness  : 
And  will  sing   praise  to  the  name  of  the 
Lord  Most  High. 

those  recorded  in  the  twenty-fourth  and  twenty- 
sixth  chapters  of  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  and 
to  the  reproaches  of  a  Benjamite  named  Cush, 
a  leading  and  uuscrupulous  partisan  of  Saul's, 
as  having  given  occasion  to  the  Psalm.     P. 

1 ,  2.  David  rests  his  appeal  to  God  for  help 
on  these  grounds  :  that  he  is  in  peril  and  can- 
not live  without  help  ;  that  he  Has  made  the 
Lord  God  his  refuge  ;  that  he  had  long  before 
accepted  Jehovah  as  his  Frienil  and  Helper, 
and  therefore  comes  to  Him  now  in  liis  time  of 
need.  That  he  should  speak  of  his  enemies  at 
one  time  as  many  and  at  other  times  as  one 
need  occasion  no  difficulty,  since  the  one  may 
be  a  chief — the  Jeader  of  the  rest.     C. 

3.  With  a  quick  turn  he  protests  passionately 
his  innocence,  his  soul  surging  with  emotion, 
his  words  broken  by  the  vehemence  of  his  feel- 
ings, as  he  thinks  how  unjustly  he  has  been 
assailed.  Again,  as  in  v.  1,  "  iiiy  God,"  If 
1  have  done  this  thing,  with  which  I  am  charged. 
P. 

3-5.  The  passage,  with  all  its  lyrical  abrupt- 
ness and  lofty  imagery,  is  the  expression  of  the 
very  same  thought  which  we  lind  so  proniineui 
in  his  words  to  Saul  concerning  God's  judging 
between  them  and  delivering  David  out  of 
Saul's  hand.     A.  M. 

4,.  If  I  have  repaid  my  friend,  one  at  peace 
with  me,  evil,  and  spoiled,  plundered  (one),  dis- 
trcmng  me,  acting  as  my  enemy,  without  a 
cause.  This  construction  is  moreover  much 
more  natural,  and  agrees  better  with  the  gram- 
matical dependence  of  the  second  verb  upon 
the   first.      A. The   more   exact   translation 
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would  be,  "  If  I  liaFO  requited  evil  for  good  to 
one  who  was  my  friend,  if  I  have  even  spoiled 
him  as  an  enemy  wilhont  provocation,  then  let 
my  enemy  pursue  my  soul  and  ovcrlakc  and 

tread  downVny  life  to  the  ground, "etc.     C. 

Todi  evil  for  gjod  is  human  corruption  ;  to  do 
good  for  good  is  civil  retribution  ;  but  to  do 
good  for  epil  is  Christian  perfection.  Though 
this  be  not  the  grace  of  nature,  yet  it  is  the 
nature  of  grace.      W.  Seeker. 

6-8.  The  rapid  utterance  of  feeling  has  here 
again  somewhat  broken  the  poet's  words. 
Hitherto  he  has  protested  his  innocence  ;  now, 
in  the  full  consciousness  of  that  innocence,  he 
comes  before  the  very  judgment-seat  of  God, 
and  demands  the  fullest  and  most  public  vindi- 
cation. Then  ho  sees,  as  it  were  in  a\ision, 
the  judgment  set :  "  Thou  hast  cammanded 
judgment."  Next,  that  sentence  ma\-  be  pro- 
nounced with  duo  solenmity,  he  calls  upon  God 
to  gather  the  nations  round  Him,  and  to  scat 
Himself  upon  His  judgment  Ihrone.  Lastly,  he 
prays  God,  as  the  Judge  of  all  nations,  to  judge 

himself.     P. His  field  of  vision  is  enlarged, 

and  embraces  not  only  the  enemies  that  are  in 
his  immediate  neighborhood,  but  also  the  world 
at  large  in  its  hostility  to  Jehovah  and  His 
anointed  one.  Here  the  language  takes  the 
highest  and  most  majestic  tlight  conceivable. 
D. 

Each  smaller  act  of  God's  judgment  is  con- 
nected with  the  final  world-judgment,  is  a 
prophecy  of  it,  is  one  in  principle  therewith  ; 
and  He  whj  at  the  last  will  be  known  as  the 
universal  Judge  of  all  certainly  cannot  leave 
His  servants'  cause  unredressed  nor  their  cry 
uuheard  till  then.  The  Psalmist  is  led  by  his 
own  history  to  realize  more  intensely  that  truth 
of  a  Divine  manifestation  for  judicial  purposes 
to  the  whole  world,  and  his  prophetic  lip  paints 
its  solemnities  as  the  surest  pledge  of  his  own 
deliverance.  He  sees  the  gathered  nations 
standing  hushed  before  the  Judge,  and  the 
Victor  God  at  the  close  of  the  solemn  act  as- 
cending up  on  high  where  He  was  before,  above 
the  heads  of  the  mighty  crowd  (P.salm  68  :  19). 
In  the  faith  of  this  vision,  and  because  God  will 
judge  the  nations,  he  invokes  for  himself  the 
anticipation  of  that  final  triumph  of  good  over 
evil,  and  asks  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  his 
righteousness.  The  righleous  integrity  whicli 
he  calls  God  to  vindicate  is  not  general  sinless- 
ness  nor  inward  conformity  with  the  law  of 
God,  but  his  blamelessness  in  all  liis  conduct 
to  his  gratuitous  foe.     A.  M. 

S.  As  a  further  reason  for  his  rescue,  he  now 
urges  that  without  it  God  will  lose  the  honor, 


and  himself  the  happiness,  of  his  praises  and 
thanksgivings.  Fur  there  is  not  in.  dtath,  or  the 
state  of  the  dead,  T/(.y  remembrance,  any  re- 
membrance of  Thee,  la  Sheol,  the  grave,  as  a 
general  receptacle,  here  parallel  to  death,  and 
like  it  meaning  the  unseen  world  or  state  of  the 
dead,  wlw  will  acknmrledge,  or  give  thanks,  to 
Thee?  The  Heljrew  verb  denotes  that  kind  of 
praise  called  forth  by  the  experience  of  good- 
ness. This  ver.se  only  proves  that  David  in  this 
emergency  looks  no  further  than  the  close  of 
life  as  the  appointed  term  of  thanksgiving  and 

praise.     A. .S/ieol  is  the  name  given  to  the 

subterranean  land  of  the  dead,  whose  gate  is 
the  grave,  the  yawning  abyss,  into  which  every- 
thing that  is  mortal  descends.  All  the  Psalm- 
ists know  only  of  one  single  gatliering-place  of 
the  dead  in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  where  they 
indeed  live,  but  their  life  is  only  a  guani  life. 
D. 

Exactly  parallel  to  this  is  Hezekiah's  lan- 
guage (Isa.  38  :  18),  "  For  the  grave  cannot 
praise  Thee  ;  death  cannot  celebrate  Thee. 
The  living,  the  living,  he  shall  praise  Thee." 
The  argument  here  employed  is  no  doubt  char- 
acteristic of  the  old  dispensation.  They  who 
then  feared  and  loved  God,  nevertheless  walked 
in  shadow.s,  and  their  hope  was  not  yet  full  of 
immortality.  And  further,  the  desire  to  con- 
tinue in  life  is  always  connected  with  the  desire 
to  praise  God.  The  Old  Testament  saint  pleaded 
with  God  for  life,  in  order  that  that  life  might 
be  consecrated  to  His  service.  And  it  is  very 
touching  to  see  how,  with  the  weakness  of 
man's  heart  trembling  at  dissolution,  there 
mingles  the  child  like  confidence  which  fears 
not  to  advance  the  plea  that  God's  glory  is  con- 
cerned in  granting  ils  request.     P. 

The  Psalmist  is  not  asserting  the  cessation  of 
memory,  gratitude,  or  any  other  conscious  ac- 
tivity of  soul  as  ihe  consequence  of  death.  This 
would  cut  very  short  the  hope  of  the  future, 
leave  a  very  meagre  argument  for  pleading  with 
God  to  return,  make  the  lot  of  the  good  and 
the  bad  very  much  alike,  and  be  contrary  to 
the   doctrine  of  the   Psalmist  concerning  the 

future  state  of  the  soul.      M. His  prayer 

would  be.  Let  me  live  ;  let  mo  find  mercy  of 
Thee,  so  that  I  may  go  again  before  the  great 
congregation  in  Thy  house  of  praise  and  there 
render  my  thanksgivings  for  delivering  mercy. 
Death  would  cut  me  oil  from  this  greatest  joy 
of  my  heart.  The  same  sentiment  appears  again 
in  Psalm  30  :  9,  and  88  :  10-12,  and  ll.'i  :  17, 
18  ;  also  Isa.  88  :  18.     C. 

6,  7.  A  further  description  of  his  distress. 
The    heart     can    make    all     known    lo    God. 
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Thoughts  and  feeh'ngs  and  acts  that  we  should 
bo  ashamed  lo  confess  to  our  fellow-men,  we 

fear  not  to  confess  to  Him.     P. The  feeling 

that  he  was  suffering  God's  rebuke,  smarting 
under  God's  correction,  was  at  once  a  comfort 
and  a  grief  to  the  Psalmist  :  a  comfort  when  he 
remembered  the  loving  wisdom  that  corrected 
him  ;  a  grief  when  he  called  to  mind  the  sinful 
ingratitude  that  needed  correction.  It  is  by 
the  depth  and  reality,  yea,  the  passion  and  abmi- 
doii  with  which  he  utters  the  profoundest  feel- 
ings of  the  pious  heart,  that  David  has  moved 
so  mightily  the  soul  and  spirit  of  the  world. 
Bialiop  iluorliouse. 

7.  That  explanation  which  regards  the  "  ene- 
mies" as  spiritual  foes  has  a  large  measure  of 
truth.  It  commended  itself  to  a  mind  so  far  re- 
moved from  mysticism  as  Arnold's.  It  is  most 
valuable  for  devout  privateusc  of  the  Psalter. 
For,  though  we  are  come  to  Mount  Zion,  crested 
with  the  eternal  calm,  the  opened  ear  can  hear 
the  thunder  rolling  along  the  peaks  of  Sinai. 
In  the  Gospel  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 
ness. Sin  is  utterly  hateful  lo  God.  The  broad 
gates  are  tluug  wide  open  of  the  city  that  lies 
fdurscpiare  toward  all  the  winds  of  heaven  ;  for 
its  ruler  is  divinely  tolerant.  But  there  shall 
in  nowise  enter  it  anything  that  deli'elh,  neither 
whatever  worketh  abomination  ;  for  he  is 
divinel}'  intolerant  too.  And  thus  when,  in 
public  or  private,  we  read  these  Psalms  of  im- 
precation, there  is  a  lesson  that  comes  home  to 
us.  We  must  read  them,  or  dishonor  God's 
Word.  Heading  them,  we  must  depart  from 
.sin,  or  pronounce  Judgment  upon  ourselves. 
Impurity,  hatred,  every  known  sin  of  tiesh  or 
spirit — these,  and  not  mistaken  men,  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  God  and  of  His  Christ.  These 
were  the  dark  hosts  which  swept  through  the 
Psalmist's  vision  when  he  cried,  "  Let  all  mine 
enemies  be  ashamed  and  sore  vexed."  Bishop 
Alexander. 

§-I0.  Mark  the  sudden  change,  as  of  sunrise 
upon  night.  Already  the  prayer  and  the  weep- 
ing have  been  lieard.  Already  faith  has  tri- 
iimphed.  Already  he  can  defy  the  enemies 
who  have  been  malicinu.sly  anticipating  his  end, 
and  tell  them  they  shall  b^^  disappointed  with  a 
suddenness  which  only  makes  the  disappoint- 
ment more  bitter.     P. Even  while  he  is  still 

pouring  forth  his  mournful  prayer,  God's  light 
and  comfort  fall  suddenly  into  his  heart.  Ene- 
mies mock  him  as  one  whom  God  has  forsaken, 
but  even  in  the  presence  of  his  enemies  he  be- 
comes conscious  that  such  is  not  his  case.  In 
vs.  8  and  9  he  thrice  repeats,  with  upflashing 


conddtnce.  that  God  hears  him  .-  He  hears  his 
tearful  sobbing  that  cries  aloud  to  heaven.  He 
hears  his  supplication.  He  graciously  receives 

his  prayer.     D. Despondency  gives  place  to 

exultant  hope  and  even  confidence  in  God. 
"  Depart  from  me,"  says  he,  "  all  yc  workers 
of  iniquity  ;"  what  more  have  I  to  do  with 
you  '?  Is  not  my  God  almighty  to  save  ?  He 
has  heard  the  voice  of  my  weeping  ;  it  is 
enough  !  AiKl  he  turns  the  sweet  thought  over 
and  over  :  "  The  Lord  hath  heard  the  voice  of 
my  weeping  ;"  "  the  Lord  hath  heard  my  sup- 
plicalinn  ;"  the  Lord  not  only  hath  in  the  nearer 
present,  but  will  in  the  future  receive  my 
prayer.     All  will  be  well  !     C. 

§.  God  stood  looking  on  Ilezekiah's  tears 
(Isa.  38  ;  5),  "  I  have  seen  thy  tears."  David's 
tears  made  music  in  God's  ears,  "  The  Lord 
hnth  heard  tlie  voice  of  my  weeping."  It  isa 
sight  lit  for  angels  to  behold,  tears  as  pearls 

dropping  from  a  penitent  eye.     T.  Watson. 

When  Antipater  had  written  a  large  letter 
against  Alexander's  mother  unto  Alexander, 
the  kiug  answered  him,  "  One  tear  from  my 
mother  will  wash  away  all  her  faults."  So  it 
is  with  God.  A  penitent  tear  is  an  undeniable 
ambassador,  and  never  returns  from  the  throne 
of  grace  unsatistied.     Spencir. 

9.  The  Liord  batli  heard  my  sup- 
lilieation.  The  Holy  Spirit  had  wrought 
into  the  Psalmist's  mind  the  confidence  that  his 
prayer  was  heard.  We  read  of  Luther  that, 
having  on  one  occasion  wrestled  hard  with  God 
in  prayer,  be  came  leaping  out  of  his  closet  cry- 
ing, "  We  have  conquered,  we  have  prevailed 
with  God."  Assured  confidence  is  no  idle 
dream,  for  when  the  Holy  Ghost  bestows  it 
upon  us  we  know  its  reality,  and  could  not 
doubt  it  even  thouili  all  men  should  deride  our 
boldness.  "  The  Lord  inll  rcceice  my  jyrayer." 
Here  is  past  experience  used  for  future  encour- 
agement. He  hnlh,  He  will.  Note  this,  O  be- 
liever, and  imitate  its  reasoning. '  S. 


When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let 
thy  prayer  be  absolute  ;  when  for  temporal 
blessings,  add  a  clause  of  God's  pleasure  ;  in 
both,  with  failh  and  humility.  So  shalt  thou 
undoubtedly  receive  what  thou  desirest,  or 
more,  or  better  ;  never  prayer  rightly  made 
was  made  unheard,  or  heard,  ungranted. 
Quarlex. 

To  pray  for  rain  or  sunshine,  for  health  or 
food,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  pray  for  gifts 
which  the  soul  only  can  receive,  for  increased 
love,  joy,  peace,  failh.  All  such  prayers  pre- 
suppose the  truth  that  God  is  not  the  slave  of 
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His  own  rules  of  action  ;  that  He  can  innovate 
upou  His  work  witliout  forfeiting  His  perfec- 
tion ;  tliat  law  is  only  one  way  of  coueeipinj;  of 
His  regulaiized  working,  and  not  an  external 
force  wliieli  governs  and  moulds  what  we  recog- 
nize as  His  work.     It  dissolves  into  thin  air  as 


wc  look  hard  at  it,  this  fancied  barrier  of  inex- 
orable law  ;  and  as  the  mist  clears  off,  beyond 
there  is  the  throne  of  the  Moral  King  of  the 
universe,  in  whose  eyes  material  symmetry  is 
as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  His  moral  creatures.     H.  P.  L. 


PSALM   VIII. 


FOR  THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN  ;    SET   TO   THE   GITTITH.        A   PSALM   OF   DAVID. 


1  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 

How  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  ! 
Who  hast  set  thy  glory  upon  the  heavens. 

2  Out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  and  sucklings  hast 

thou  established  strength. 
Because  of  tliine  adversaries. 
That  thoi  mightest  still  the  enemy  and  tlie 

avenger. 

3  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work  of 

thy  fingers. 
The  moon  and  the  stars,   ■which  thou  hast 
ordained  ; 

4  What  is  man,  that  tliou  art  mindful  of  him  '! 
And  tlie  sou  of  man,  that  thou  visitest  him  ? 

Tnrs  is  the  first  of  a  number  of  Psalms  which 
celebrate  the  praise  of  God  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  natural  world.  The  sun  by  day  (Psalm 
19),  tlie  moon  and  the  stars  by  night  (Psalm  8), 
the  glory  and  the  order  of  creation  (Psalm 
104),  the  terrors  of  the  thunder-storm  and  the 
earthquake  (Psalm  29),  are  all  dwelt  upou  in 
Hebrew  verse,  and  are  described  with  a  force 
and  animation,  a  magnificence  of  imagination 
and  coloring,  which  have  never  bsea  surpassed 
in  the  poetry  of  any  nation.  But  the  Hebrew 
odes  are  never  merely  descriptive.  There  are 
pictures  in  them  of  extreme  beauty  and  vivid- 
ness, but  the  picture  is  never  painted  for  its 
own  salr.e.  Nature  is  never  regarded,  whether 
in  her  aspect  of  terror  or  of  grace,  wliether  in 
lier  tumult  or  her  repose,  as  an  end  in  herself. 
The  sense  of  Qod's  presence  of  whicli  the  Psalm- 
ist is  so  profoundly  conscious  in  his  own  spirit- 
ual life  is  tliat  which  gives  its  glory  and  its 
meaning  to  the  natural  world.  There  is  a 
vivid  realization  of  tliat  presence  as  of  a  pres- 
ence whicli  fills  the  world,  and  from  which  there 
is  no  escape  ;  there  is  a  closeness  to  God.  as  of 
one  who  holds  and  compasses  us  about  (Psalm 
139),  in  the  mind  of  the  inspired  minstrels  of 


5  For  thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than 
God, 
And  crownest  him  with  glory  and  honour. 

G  Thou  madest  him  to  have  dominion  over  the 
works  of  thy  hands  ; 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet  : 

7  All  sheep  and  o.xen. 

Yea,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  ; 

8  Tlie  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea, 
Whatsoever  passeth  through  the  paths  of  the 

seas. 

9  O  Lord,  our  Lord, 

How  excellent  is  thy  name  in  all  the  earth  ! 

Israel,  which,  if  it  is  characteristic  of  tlie  Se- 
mitic races  at  large,  is  certainly  in  an  emphatic 
degree  characteristic  of  the  Hebrews.  Tliis 
feeling  lends  its  coloring  to  their  poetry.  Na- 
ture is  full  of  God  ;  nature  is  tlie  theatre  of  His 
glory.  All  admiration  of  nature  in  a  rightly 
tuned  heart  is  a  confession  of  that  glory.  To 
such  a  heart  there  can  be  no  praise  of  nature 
apart  from  the  praise  of  God.  All  things  are 
"  of  Him  and  through  Him  and  to  Him."  The 
sun  and  the  moon  are  His  witne.sses  and  her- 
alds, the  light  is  His  robe,  the  clouds  are  His 
cliariot,  the  thunder  is  His  voice,  the  flashes  of 
the  lightning  are  His  arrows  and  His  spear. 
Apart  from  Him  the  universe  is  void  and  waste  ; 
lie  gives  it  its  life  and  meaning. 

This  eighth  Psalm  describes  the  impression 
produced  on  the  heart  of  David  as  he  gazed 
upon  the  heavens  by  night.  In  such  a  country 
as  Palestine,  in  that  clear  Eastern  atmosphere. 
"  the  moon  and  the  stars"  would  appear  with 
a  splendor  and  a  brilliancy  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  ;  and  as  he  fixes  his  eyes  upou 
them,  awed  and  solemnized,  and  yet  attracted 
and  inspired,  by  the  spectacle,  he  breaks  forth 
into  admiring  acknowledgment  of  that  God, 
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who,  as  the  God  of  Israel,  lias  set  His  glory  so 
conspicuously  in  the  heavens  that  it  is  seen  of 
all  eyes  and  confessed  even  by  the  lisping 
tongues  of  children.  Tliey  praise  Him,  and 
their  scarcely  articulate  homage  is  a  rebuke  to 
wicked  men  who  disregard  or  resist  Ilim.  But 
as  the  pout  gazes  on  into  the  liquid  depths  of 
that  starry  sky,  there  comes  upon  him  with 
overwhelming  force  the  sense  of  his  own  insig- 
nificance. In  sight  of  all  that  vastness,  before 
all  that  evidence  of  creative  power,  how  insig- 
nificant is  man  !  "  What  is  man  that  Thou  art 
mindfid  of  him  ?"  is  the  natural  utterance  of 
the  heart.  What  is  man— man  in  his  frailly, 
his  littleness,  his  sin  ?  What  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  made  those  heaven.s,  and  planted  in 
them  those  glittering  orbs  ?  This  is  the  first 
feeling  ;  but  it  is  immediately  swallowed  up  in 
another— the  consciousness  of  man's  true  great- 
ness, in  nature  all  but  Divine,  of  the  seed-royal 
of  the  second  Adam,  of  highest  lineage  and 
dignity,  crowned  and  sceptred  as  a  king ; 
"  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet." 
This  is  the  principid  thought  ;  not  man's  little- 
ness, but  his  greatness.  Tliis  subject  is  boldly 
but  briefly  handled,  and  theu  the  Psalm  is 
brought  to  a  fitting  close  with  the  same  ascrip- 
tion of  praise  with  which  it  opened.     P. 

This  Psalm,  like  Psalm  104  and  others,  is  a 
lyric  echo  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  crea- 
tion. Ewald  calls  it  a  flash  of  lightning  cast 
into  the  darkness  of  the  creation.     D. 

Estimate  the  theologic  value  of  this  Psalm, 
its  inspired  import,  by  reading  it  as  a  bold  con- 
tradiction of  errors  all  around  it  :  the  dreams 
of  Buddhism,  the  fables  of  Brahminism,  the 
atheism  of  the  Greek  Pliilosophy,  and  the 
malign  atheism  of  our  modern  metaphysics. 
Within  the  compass  of  these  nine  verses  the 
celestial  and  terrestrial  systems  and  the  human 
economy  are  only  poetically  set  forth  ;  but 
they  arc  truly  reported  of.  as  the  three  stand 
related  to  Religious  Belief  and  to  Religious 
Feeling.  Tlie  astronomy  of  Oriental  sages  and 
of  Greek  philosophers  are  well-nigh  forjotten  ; 
butDivid's  astronomy  lives,  and  it  will  ever 
live.     I.  T. 

This  Psalm  connects  the  distant  past  with  the 
far-off  future — creation  with  redemption  when 
complete — the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  with  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  ;  it  is  the  poetic  ver- 
sion of  the  former,  and  the  germ  of  the  predic- 
tion contained  in  the  latter.  This  Psalm,  more- 
over, is  quoted  three  time-o  in  the  Xcw  Testa- 
ment. It  is  neither  a  directly  Messianic  Psalm, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  U  its  application  to  Christ 
a  mere  accommodation,  on  the  other  ;  the  mid- 


dle way  is  here  the  safe  way,  and  so  we  regard 
it  as  typically  Messianic.  'The  type  is  the  first 
Adam  and  the  privileges  of  the  human  race  in 
him  ;  the  antitype  is  the  Second  Adam  ami  the 
glory,  honor,  and  dominion  of  redeemed  Im- 
manity  as  represented  by  Him.     J.  J.  Giccn. 

The  Messianic  import  of  the  Psalm  is  not  of 
a  direct  kind.  It  is,  however,  necessarily  im- 
plied in  that  my.sterious  relation  of  man  to  God 
and  that  kinj^ship  over  the  inferior  creatures  of 
which  the  Psalm  speaks,  for  this  rests  upon  the 
incarnation.  Man  is  what  he  is,  because  the 
Son  of  God  has  taken  upon  Ilira  man's  nature. 
Man  is  very  near  to  God,  higher  than  the  angels, 
because  the  Christ  is  both  God  and  man.  This 
is  the  profound  truth  on  which  the  Messianic 
character  of  the  P.-^alm  depends.  This  truth  is 
the  key  to  its  interpretation.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  David  saw  this  distinctly.  He  takes 
what  must  in  any  case  be  the  religious  view  of 
creation,  and  of  man's  relation  to  God  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  inferior  animals  on  the 
other.  David  is  manifestly  sjieaking  of  the 
present.  He  sees  the  heavens  witnessing  for 
God  ;  he  sees  man  placed  by  God  as  ruler  upon 
earth  ;  he  feels  how  high  an  honor  has  been 
put  upon  man  ;  he  marvels  at  God's  grace  and 
condescension.  Man  w  king,  however  his  au- 
thority may  be  questioned  or  defied.  In  the 
New  Testament,  verses  of  this  Psalm  arc  twice 
applied  to  Christ  (besides  our  Lord's  own  quota- 
tion of  V.  2).  The  iucurnation  explains  the  piin- 
ciple  on  which  the  quotations  rest.  In  1  Cor. 
15  :  27,  Paul  quotes,  with  a  slight  change,  the 
words  of  V.  G,  "  Thou  hast  put  all  things  imder 
Ills  feet,"  as  describing  accuralel}-  the  complete 
subjection  of  the  universe  to  Christ.  The 
words  may  be  true  of  man,  but  they  are  in 
their  highest  sense  only  true  of  Christ  as  the 
great  head  of  mankind,  and  of  man  only  in 
Ilim.  Similarly  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  (2  :  6-9)  argues  that  the  words 
"  Thou  hast  putall  things  under  His  feet"  have 
not  yet  been  literally  fulfilled  of  man,  and  de- 
clares that  their  proper  fulfilment  is  to  be  seen 
only  in  Jesus,  whom  God  had  made  "  a  little 
lower  than  the  angels,"  and  had  "crowned 
with  glory  and  honor."  He  does  not  make  use 
of  the  Psalm  as  a  direct  prediction,  but  he 
shows  that  man's  place  in  crealijn  is  his  in 
Christ  ;  his  destiny  as  depicted  in  the  Psalm  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  accomplished  out  of  Christ. 
He  is  the  true  Lord  of  all.  In  Him  man  reigns  : 
in  Him  man  shall  yet  be  restored  to  his  rightful 
lordship,  and  shall  really  and  completely  be  in 
the  new  world  of  redemption  what  now  he  is 
but  very  imperfectly — God's  vicegerent  ;    rul- 
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ing  a  subject  crealioa  ia  peace  and  harmony 
and  lave. 


A  thousand  years  laler  other  shepherds  were 
keeping  watch  oper  their  flocks  by  night  on 
the  same  liills  of  Bethlehem,  while  the  same 
stars  looked  down  upon  them  from  heaven. 
But  a  brighter  glory  than  the  glory  of  the  stars 
shone  round  about  ihem  ;  and  they  knew  bet- 
ter than  David  himself  the  meaning  of  David's 
words,  "  Lord,  what  is  man.  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him  ?"  For  to  them  it  was  said  bv 
the  angel,  "  Unto  you  is  born  this  day,  in  the 
city  of  David,  a  Sai'iour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord."     P. 

Title.  "  Upon  Gittith' '  prubably  refers  either 
to  the  instrument  or  to  the  music  with  which  it 
should  be  sung.  It  appears  also  in  the  titles  to 
Psalms  81  aud  84,  which  like  this  are  joyous  in 
character.     C. 

1.  Our  Liord.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
Book  of  PsLihns  the  personal  feeling  is  lost  sight 
of  in  the  national.  Jehovah  is  not  the  God  of 
David  only,  but  of  Israel  ;  fitting  prelude  to  a 
Psalm  which  forgets  the  individual  in  the  C3n- 
templation  of  God's  glory  in  the  universe. 
The  thought  which  here  appears  is,  in  fact,  the 
thought  which  is  the  key  to  the  Book  of  Gen- 
esis, and  indeed  to  the  whole  history  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  God  who  makes  Ilim.self 
known  to  Israel  by  His  name  Jehovah,  as  their 
Redeemer,  is  the  God  who  created  the  heavens 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth.    P. 

Unable  to  express  the  glory  of  God,  the 
Psalmist  utters  a  note  of  exclamation,  O  Jeho- 
vah our  Lord  !  For  no  heart  can  measure,  no 
tongue  can  utter,  the  half  of  the  greatness  of 
Jehovah.  The  whole  creation  is  full  of  His 
glory  and  radiant  with  the  excellency  of  His 
power  ;  His  goodness  and  His  wisdom  are 
manifested  on  every  hand.  The  countless 
myriads  of  terrestrial  beings,  from  man  the 
head,  to  the  creeping  worm  at  the  foot,  are  all 
supported  and  nourished  by  the  Divine  bounty. 
The  solid  fabric  of  the  universe  leans  upon  His 
eternal  arm.  Universally  is  He  present,  and 
He  worketh  ever  and  everywhere.     S. 

Above  the  taeavcn§.  Not  in  the  heav- 
ens, but  even  greater,  beyond,  and  higher  than 
they  ;  "  angels,  principalities,  and  powers, 
being  made  subject  unto  Him."  As  Paul  says. 
He  hath  "  ascended  up  far  above  all  heavens." 
And  with  this  His  glory  above  the  heavens  is 
connected.  His  sending  forth  His  name  upon 
earth  through  His  Holy  Spirit.  And  thus 
here  :  "  Thy  name  excellent  in  all  the  world  ;" 
"  Thy  glory  above  the  heavens,"     /.    Williams. 


2.  Children,  not  "  babes  ;"  they  are  more 
advanced  in  age  than  the  sucklings  ;  so  that 
there  is  a  kind  of  climax,  "  not  children  only, 
but  sucklings."  As  Hebrew  mothers  did  not 
wean  their  children  till  they  were  three  years 
old,  this  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech.  David 
speaks  literally  of  children,  .ind  so  our  Lord 
Himself  explains  these  words.  P. The  sim- 
ple heart  of  childhood  loves  to  bear  witness  to 
the  purity  and  glory  of  Jesus  as  it  appeared 
when  He  entered  Jerusalem  in  triumpli.  The 
same  simple  heart  loves  to  bear  like  witness 
when  it  .sees  God  in  His  great  works  in  this 
beautiful  and  glorious  world — which  is  the  doc- 
trine of  our  Psalm.  Such  testimony  serves  to 
silence  the  cavils  of  God's  enemies.  The  words 
quietly  suggest  that  it  is  onlv  from  enemies  to 
God — from  those  who  are  His  enemies  in  their 
heart  by  reason  of  their  wicked  works — that 
any  counter  voice  is  heard,  disparaging  to  the 
great  God.  No  other  voice  ever  needs  to  be 
put  to  silence  save  that  of  prejudiced  enemies. 
C. 

David  implies  that  when  the  discontents  and 
mutinies  of  men  against  the  Divine  Laws  had 
disturbed  his  heart  and  lowered  his  hopes  for 
humanity,  he  turned  from  men  to  babes  and 
sucklings  ;  and  that  he  found  in  their  trust  and 
love,  their  content  and  peace,  a  stronghold 
from  doubt  and  care.  And  he  ranks  this  strong- 
hold, the  influence  of  children,  with  man's  lord- 
ship over  nature— declares  the  one  f;ict  to  bo 
ju.:.t  as  valuable  and  hopeful  as  the  other.  At 
first,  indeed,  there  does  seem  a  vast  dispropor- 
tion between  David's  two  grounds  of  hope  for 
the  human  race.  One  ground  is  man's  sover- 
eignty over  the  animate  and  inanimate  crea- 
tion ;  the  other  is  the  simplicity,  the  obedirnce, 
the  trust  and  love  of  little  children.  But  think 
what  human  life  would  be  if  we  had  no  "  babes 
and  sucklings"  to  love,  to  work  for,  to  play 
with,  to  reprove  our  grossness  with  their  inno- 
cence, our  worldliness  with  their  unworldliness. 
Would  it  be  worth  having  ?  Would  not  all  the 
sweetness  and  spirituality  of  it  be  gone  '?  Wliy, 
half  our  mirth,  and  more  than  half  the  motives 
which  ennoble  and  purify  our  toils,  half  our 
piety  and  more  than  half  our  love  come  to  us 
through  children  !  What  sports  and  recreations 
should  we  have,  to  call  us  away  from  our 
drudgery,  but  for  them  ?  What  kind  thoughts, 
what  tenderness,  what  good  resolves,  what 
laughter,  what  tears,  do  we  not  owe  to  them  ! 
What  lessons  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  goodness 
do  we  learn  while  teaching  them  !  How  often 
do  we  suppress  an  evil  word  or  louk  lest  wc 
should  injure  them  !    How  often  do  we  think 
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of  Gocl  that  we  may  speak  to  them  of  Him  I 
how  often  pray  that  we  may  teaeh  them  to 
pray,  or  because,  more  even  than  for  oursel7es, 
we  desire  Gad's  blessing  on  them  !  Willi  wliat 
force  do  the  simplest  word:;  of  supplication 
from  their  lips  strike  upon  our  hearts  I  With 
what  a  pura  and  sacred  gladness  are  we  filled 
as  we  see  them  take  delight  iu  acts  of  kindness 
and  self-sacritice  I  It  is  the  Utile  children  who 
save  the  world — save  it  from  its  worldliness.  its 
selfishness,  its  hardness  of  heart.  That  God 
sent  them  in  their  innocence  and  simplicity  to 
make  us  pure  and  simple — that  He  sends  them 
generation  after  generation — is  not  that,  after 
all.  quite  as  weighty  an  1  hopeful  a  fact  as 
man's  lordship  over  the  beasts  of  the  lield,  and 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the  sea  ? 
Was  not  David  right  in  regarding  "  babes  and 
sucklings"  as  one  of  God's  greatest  gifts  to  the 
race — a  gift  full  of  Divine  promise  and  hope  ? 
Arc  Ihey  not  a  "  stronghold"  for  our  thoughts, 
our  affections,  our  pious  trust  in  God,  when 
our  hearts  arc  fretted  with  cares  and  hardened 
with  regrets  ?     Cux. 

!{-5.  David,  familiar  from  boyhood  with 
rural  life,  had  learned  to  see  God  in  nature,  and 
thus  to  add  to  the  beauty  and  glory  of  natural 
objects  in  themselves  Ihei  thought  of  the  Divine 
wisdom  and  goodness  reflected  in  them  all. 
Hi-i  shepherd  life  in  the  open  fields,  and  upon 
the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  had  acquainted 
him  with  the  habits  of  birds  and  beasts,  and  had 
led  him  to  observe  the  stars  in  his  nightly 
watches.  Those  youthful  experiences,  matured 
by  the  meditations  of  riper  years,  liud  expres- 
sion iu  this  Psalm.  In  the  nineteenth  Psalm  he 
celebrates  the  glory  of  the  sun.  But  now,  sit- 
ting at  eventide  upon  the  housetop,  under  the 
milJ  and  lustrous  Syrian  sky,  he  is  absorbed 
with  the  beauty  and  order  of  the  moon  and 
stars.  These  arc  God's  possession — "  Thy 
heavens;"  the  work  of  His  "finger,"  mani- 
festing beauty  and  skill  ;  "  ordained"  with  Di- 
vine wisdom  and  order,  and  established  forever. 
The  first  thought  awakened  in  him  by  the  con- 
templation of  this  majesty  and  glory  is  of  the 
littleness  of  man.  What  was  David's  kingdom 
in  comparison  with  a  single  star  1  what  his 
royal  splendor  beside  the  brightness  of  the 
moon  ?  Yet  with  this  came  the  thought  of  the 
condescending  goodness  of  God,  who  made 
man  iu  His  image,  the  representative  of  His 
glory  and  dominion.  The  word  "angels," 
Elohim,  is  commonly  used  for  the  name  of 
God  :  "  Thou  madest  man  but  little  short  of 
the  Divine."  This  high  dignity  and  preroga- 
tive man  disgraced  and  forfeited  by  the  fall  ; 


but  it  was  restored  in  Jesus,  the  Second  Adam, 
"  crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  While  we 
praise  God  in  His  woiks,  let  us,  above  all, 
bless  and  honor  Ilim  in  His  Son,  tlie  head  and 
glory  of  our  redeemed  humanity.     J.  P.  T. 

3,  4.  The  Psalmist  leaves  the  world,  and 
lifts  his  imagination  to  that  mighty  expanse 
which  spreads  above  it  and  arouuil  il.  He 
wings  his  way  through  space,  and  wanders  in 
thought  oveV  its  immeasurable  regions.  In- 
stead of  a  daik  and  unpeopled  solitude,  he  sees 
it  crowded  with  splendor,  and  filled  with  the 
energy  of  tlie  Divine  presence.  Creation  liscs 
in  its  immensity  before  him,  and  the  world, 
with  all  which  it  inherits,  shrinks  into  littleness 
at  a  contemplation  so  vast  and  so  overpower- 
ing. He  wonders  that  he  is  not  ovei  looked 
amid  the  grandeur  and  the  variety  which  are 
on  every  side  of  him,  and  passing  upward  from 
the  majesty  of  nat\ire  to  the  majesty  of  nature's 
Architect,  he  exclaims,  "  W^hat  is  man  that 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man 
that  Thou  shouldest  deign  to  visithim  ?"  Chal- 
mers. 

The  first  feeling  is  au  overpowering  sense  of 
man's  insignificance  in  presence  of  the  vastnesa 
and  splendor,  the  mysterious  depth,  and  the 
exceeding  glory  of  the  heavens,  as  seen  at 
night.  ' '  The  vault  of  the  sky  arched  at  a  vast 
and  unknown  distance  over  our  heads ;  the 
stars  apparently  infinite  in  number,  each  keep- 
ing ils  appointed  place  and  course,  and  seeming 
to  belong  to  a  wide  system  of  things  which  has 
no  relation  to  the  earth,  while  man  is  but  one 
among  mnay  millions  of  the  earth's  iuhabit- 
aLts  ;  all  this  makes  the  contemplative  specta- 
tor feel  how  exceedingly  small  a  portion  of  the 
universe  he  is  ;  how  little  he  must  be  in  the 
eyes  of  an  Inlelligence  which  can  embrace  the 
whole."  Add  to  this  revelation  of  darkness 
the  revelation  of  silence — the  man  is  alone  ;  the 
stir  and  noise  of  his  own  works,  which  in  the 
light  of  day  filled  and  absorbed  him,  are  hushed 
and  buried  in  darkness  ;  his  importance  is 
gone;  and  "every  person  in  every  age  and 
country  will  recognize  as  irresistibly  natural 
the  train  of  thought  expressed  by  the  Hebrew 
Psalmist."     P. 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that,  of  all  scien- 
tific truths,  those  of  astronomj'  are  most  calcu- 
lated to  impress  upon  the  thoughtful  mind  the 
greatness  and  power  of  the  Creator,  the  insig- 
nificance of  man  and  carlhl}'  things,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  inculcate  a  profound  reverence  for 
file  Divine  something  within  ourselves — the 
"  imageof  God,  'in  which  we  were  created,  and 
by  virtue  of  which  we  human  beings  are.  In  a 
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sense,  greater  than  the  whole  material  universe, 
as  being  able,  in  some  degree,  to  master  and 
comprehend  it.  It  is  we)I  worth  while,  now 
and  then,  to  spend  a  little  lime  in  quiet  con- 
templation of  the  simple  facts,  to  endeavor  to 
grasp  their  magnitude  and  meaning,  and  men- 
tally and  spiritually  to  take  the  place  and  atti- 
tude which  they  indicate  as  reasonable — an  atti- 
tude of  humility  and  reverence  toward  God, 
and  also  of  self-respect  as  His  children  and 
partakers  of  His  nature. 

In  imagination  we  transport  ourselves  to  the 
sun  ;  we  consider  its  bulk,  huger  than  a  million 
earths  could  fill,  the  ineffable  glory  of  its  light, 
and  the  unimaginable  intensity  and  quality  of 
its  heat,  which  gives  life  and  vigor  to  all  the 
planetary  systems,  flowing  out  for  centuries, 
seemingly,  without  diminution,  and  maintained 
in  some  mysterious  way,  which  as  yet  we  can 
only  guess  at  ;  an  uncousuming  and  apparently 
unreplenished  fire,  such  as  Moses  gazed  upon 
of  old,  when  God  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush. 
We  stagger  under  such  conceptions  of  power 
and  motion  and  immensity  ;  but  we  have  hardly 
made  a  beginning  yet.  We  try  to  conceive  of 
greater  spaces  and  more  tremendous  forces. 
We  consider  the  visible  stars,  so  far  away  tluit 
though  really  suns,  and  many  of  them  vaster 
than  our  own,  tliey  look  like  mere  twinkling 
points  ;  the  nearest  of  them  more  than  two  hun- 
dred thousand  times  as  distant  as  our  sun,  or 
nearly  four  years'  journej'  for  a  flash  of  light  ; 
and  the  remotest  of  them — no  one  know.s — no 
one  can  tell  how  long  light  takes  to  bring  its 
message  from  them,  but  unquestionably  cen- 
turies, and  perhaps  millenniums.  Then  we 
look  into  our  telescopes,  and  the  number  of  the 
stars  increases  many  thousand-fold,  clusters 
and  nebuUe  come  crowding  into  sight  ;  and  the 
range  of  distance  artd  dimensions  thus  brought 
to  human  knowledge  grows  in  proportion  to 
the  telescopic  power  as  compared  with  that  of 
the  unaided  eye.  It  is  hopeless  to  image  such 
immensities,  and  with  weary  helplessness  we 
simply  cease  tlie  struggle. 

Our  little  world  I  The  merest  dust- mote 
dancing  in  the  sunbeam  is  in  bulli  a  vastly  more 
important  portion  of  the  earth  tliaii  tlie  earth 
herself  of  even  that  portion  of  the  stellar  uni- 
verse revealed  by  our  present  telescopes.  And 
what  of  the  beyond— that  which  is  still  un- 
known to  us  because  of  feeble  vision  or  cosmic 
haze,  or,  perhaps,  because  separated  from  us 
by  unfatliomable  spaces  empty  of  the  myste- 
rious "  ether"  by  which  alone  we  are  brought 
into  sen.sible  relations  with  distant  orbs  and 
worlds.     So  also  when  we  measure  human  life 


and  history  in  their  time-relations  against  as- 
tronomical periods  and  cosmical  affairs,  we 
reach  very  similar  proportions.  A  human  life, 
even  the  longest,  bears  only  some  such  ratio  to 
the  duration  of  a  star  as  the  bulk  of  the  human 
body  to  that  of  the  star.  We  have  in  astron- 
omy to  do  with  periods  of  time,  some  of  them, 
it  is  true,  short,  even  in  comparison  with  earthly 
atfairs,  but  mostly  long,  and  some  of  them  im- 
measurable and  inconceivable.  The  scale  of 
time  is  as  vast  as  that  of  space  ;  and  when  we 
set  ourselves,  our  little  lives  and  human  inter- 
ests, against  the  worlds  and  stars  of  heaven, 
we  come  to  know  the  Psalmist's  meaning  when 
he  wrote,  "  Lord,  wliat  is  man  that  Thou  art 
mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou 
visitest  him  V"     C.  A.  Tonng. 

3.  The  stars.  I  cannot  say  that  it  is  chiefly 
the  contemplation  of  their  intinitude,  and  the  im- 
measurable space  they  occupy,  that  enraptures 
me  in  the  stars.  But  the  mere  thought  they 
are  so  far  beyond  and  above  everything  ter- 
restrial— the  feeling  that  before  them  everything 
earthly  so  utterly  vanishes  to  nothing— that  the 
single  man  is  so  infinitely  insignificant  in  the 
comparison  witli  tliese  worlds  strewn  over  all 
space— that  his  destinies,  his  eiijoj'ments,  and 
sacrifices,  to  which  he  attaches  sucli  a  minute 
importance— how  all  these  fade  like  nothing 
before  such  immense  objects  ;  then,  that  the 
constellations  bind  together  all  the  races  of  man 
and  all  the  eras  of  the  earth,  that  they  have  be- 
held all  that  has  passed  since  the  beginning  of 
time  and  will  see  all  that  passes  until  its  end  ; 
in  thoughts  like  these  I  can  always  lose  myself 
with  a  silent  deliglit  in  the  view  of  the  starry 
firmament.  It  is  in  very  truth  a  spectacle  of 
the  highest  solemnity,  when  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  in  a  heaven  quite  clear,  the  stars,  like  a 
choir  of  worlds,  arise  and  descend,  while  exist- 
ence, as  it  were,  falls  asunder  into  two  separate 
parts  ;  the  one,  belonging  to  eartli,  grows  dumb 
in  the  utter  silence  of  night,  and  thereupon  the 
otiier  mounts  upward  in  all  its  elevation,  splen- 
dor, and  majesty.  When  contemplated  from 
this  point  of  view,  the  starry  heavens  have 
truly  a  moral  influence  on  the  mind.  Hum- 
boldt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  understand- 
ing of  man  (as  well  as  his  other  faculties)  were 
in  the  state  of  unimpaired  simplicity,  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  universe  would  teach  him  piety, 
even  if  he  had  not  learned  it  in  some  more  di- 
rect way.  First  the  exterior  magnificence  of 
the  skies,  so  brightly  symbolizing  as  it  does  the 
wealtli  and  splendor  of  Almighty  Regal  Power, 
and  then  those  severer  calculations  and  rational 
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conjectures,  wherein  the  mind  penetrates  be- 
yond the  mere  beuaty  and  grandeur  of  the 
scene,  and  eagerly  makes  its  path  athwart  the 
unmeasured  spaces,  and  subjoins  to  what  is 
visible,  its  own  vigorous  conceptions  of  magni- 
tudo,  number,  distance  ;  from  both  these 
cources,  a  mind  retaining  its  integrity  would 
infer  the  great  truth  of  the  Divine  Existence  ; 
and  its  power,  and  wisdum,  and  beueticence. 
I.  T. 

When  man  looks  abroad  on  the  universe  and 
cries  :  "  How  can  God  bo  mindful  of  me,"  is  it 
not  plain  that  his  mind  has  taken  the  great 
thought  of  the  universe,  and  the  great  thought 
of  God,  into  itself  ?  And  wliat  a  mind  that  is 
which  can  thus  soar  away  from  itself  ;  which 
can  strive  to  fathom  immensity  and  deplore  its 
partial  success  !  What  a  mind  that  is  which 
mourns  that  its  attainments  fall  so  short  of  its 
desires  !  Tlie  weakness  of  man  is  one  of  the 
grandest  proofs  of  his  greatness,  because  it  is  a 
conscious  weakness — a  weakness  from  which, 
in  thought  and  aspiration,  he  has  already  es- 
caped.    O.  P.  Msher. 

Science  is  the  rival  of  imagination,  and  by 
teaching  that  these  stars  are  suns  has  given  a 
new  interest  to  the  anticipations  of  eternity, 
which  can  supply  such  iuexhaustible  materials 
of  intelligeuce  and  wonder.  Yet  these  stars 
seem  to  confess  that  there  must  be  .still  sublimer 
regions  for  the  reception  of  spirits,  refined  be- 
yond the  intercourse  of  all  material  lights  ;  and 
even  leave  us  to  imagine  that  the  whole  mate- 
rial universe  itself  is  only  a  place  where  beings 
are  appointed  to  originate  and  to  be  educated 
through  successive  scenes,  till,  passing  over  its 
utmost  bounds  to  the  immensity  beyond,  they 
there  at  length  find  themselves  in  the  immedi- 
ate presence  of  the  Divinity.     J.  F. Great 

is  the  beauty  of  the  earth,  the  brightness  of  the 
sun,  tlie  moon  and  the  stars  cheering  the  night 
Yet  is  not  my  thirst  stayed  then  ;  1  admire 
these  and  praise  these — I  thirst  for  Him  who 
made  them.     Aug-u^tine. 

4.  Thou  art  mindful  of  him.     Man 
is  worse  than  weak,  he  is  sinful.     He  broke  the 
covenant  of  his  God  at  the  beginning  ;  he  has 
continued   his  rebellion   from   then    till  now. 
Yet  God  has  not  forgotten  !iim.     He  was  mind- 
ful of  man  when  in  the  beginning  He  created 
the  heavens.     He  was  mindful  of  him  when 
He  arranged  and  organized   them  as  they  at  i 
present  exist.     He  was  mindful  of  him  when 
He  prepared  this  world  as  liis  place  of  abode, 
ordaining  the  sun  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  moon  ' 
to  rule  the  night.     He   was  mindful  of  man  [ 
when  He  arranged  the  pleasing  vicissitudes  of 


the  seasons  ;  when  He  renewed  His  covenant 
with  man,  saying,  "  While  earth  remainetli, 
.seedtime  and  harvest,  cold  and  heat,  and  sum- 
mer and  winter,  and  day  and  niglit,  shall  not 
cease."  He  is  mindful  of  him  wlicn  from  year 
to  year  and  season  to  season  He  makes  the  grass 
to  grow  for  tlie  cattle  and  herb  for  the  .service 
of  man  ;  when  the  eyes  of  all  things  wait  on 
Him  and  do  not  wait  in  vain,  for  He  openeth 
His  hand  libtrally,  and  satisfieth  the  wants  of 

every  living  thing.     Given. God  is  mindful 

of  man  at  every  moment  of  his  existence — mind- 
ful of  infancy,  of  boyhood,  manhood  in  tho 
toils  of  active  life,  of  age,  when  all  other  mind- 
fulness terminates,  and  when  the  ties  of  earth 
have  been  loosened  one  by  one.  He  is  mindful 
of  us  inasmuch  as  He  has  provided  all  things 
needful  for  our  existence  and  happiness.  And 
when,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  Son  of  God 
was  incarnate  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
the  Father,  surely  God  was  mindful  of  His 
creatures  then.  Since  the  Son  has  ascended  up 
to  heaven,  God  has  been  mindful  of  man  in  the 
operations  and  influences  of  the  Spirit.  I^in- 
shoii. 

The  Gospel  alone  discloses  in  God  depths  of 
compassion  transcending  even  heights  of  power, 
and  points  us  to  a  Being  who  crowns  His  own 
nature,  as  He  crowns  us,  "  with  lovingkindncss 
and  tender  mercy."  When  we  take  this  view, 
we  see  that  man  has  been  placed  in  this  world 
in  the  midst  of  concentric  circles  of  Divine  at- 
tributes, which  become  charged  with  deeper  in- 
terest as  they  press  in  closer  toward  him.  The 
inmost  circle  of  fatherly  love  and  forgiving 
mercy  remains  in  the  approach  of  God  to  the 
individual  soul.  §uch  a  circle  thcn^  must  be  ; 
and  when  we  feel  its  clasp  on  our  hearts,  we 
learn,  in  (he  language  of  the  pout,   "  that  the 

world  is  made  for  each  of  us."     J.  Kct: 

Could  we  once  break  through  this  deadening 
influence  of  regularity,  where  the  very  love  of 
God  is  hidden  in  its  own  constancy  ;  could  we 
see  and  feel  that  we  are  indeed  utterly,  and  al- 
ways, and  afresh  every  instant,  at  our  Maker's 
disposal  and  dependent  on  His  will — every  fibre 
of  the  body  kept  in  place  by  His  care,  and  every 
breath  inspired  by  Him.  and  the  whole  spirit 
subject  and  amenable  to  Him  ;  could  we  then 
begin  to  consider  His  patience  and  recount  His 
gifts — His  patience  with  us  from  the  cradle, 
and  with  the  race  from  Eden — His  gifts,  as 
many  as  the  orsans,  inlets,  faculties,  tissues, 
powers,  of  all  our  complex  being  multiplied  by 
all  the  seconds  of  our  life  ;  could  we  then  rise 
from  this  to  some  worthy  conception  of  His  own 
Infinite  Life — bouudkss,   fathomless,   endless, 
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yet  all  iatensest  life — the  majesty,  the  might, 
the  dominion — the  purity,  the  pity,  the  wis- 
dom, the  love  ; — God  forbearing  with  all  this 
impiou-i  folly,  God  enduring  a)l  this  abhorrent 
selfishness,  God  upholding  all  these  un  profitable 
and  unthanliful  creatures,  if  so  be  that  possibly 
something  may  yet  be  recovered  of  tlieir  self- 
destruction,  and  the  well-beloved  Son  dying  for 
that  ;  —and  could  we  at  last  put  in  contrast  with 
Him  our  lives,  so  mean,  so  weak,  so  bad — then 
should  we  not  be  ready  to  exclaim,  with  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  recitation  of  the  mem- 
ory, "  Lord  !  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mind- 
ful of  him  ?  God  bo  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !" 
P.  D.  H. 

5.  Lioivcr  llian  Ood.  There  is  obvi- 
ously a  reference  in  v.  6  to  Gen.  1  :  26,  and 
therefore  here,  doubtless,  an  allusion  to  the  cre- 
ation of  man  in  the  image  of  God.     P. The 

Psalmist  had  intimated  the  littleness  of  man,  as 
we  have  seen,  but  here  he  dwells  on  the  great- 
ness of  man.  He  is  made  in  the  image  of  God, 
and  with  dominion  over  the  creatures  of  God. 

Oiveii. Man  is  a  feeble  reed,  trembling  in 

the  midst  of  creation  ;  but  then  he  is  endowed 
with  thought.  It  does  not  need  the  universe 
to  arm  f  jr  his  destruction.  A  brealh  of  wind, 
a  drop  of  water  will  suffice  to  kill  him.  But, 
though  the  universe  were  to  fall  on  man  and 
crush  him,  he  would  be  greater  in  his  death 
than  the  universe  in  its  victory  ;  for  he  would 
be  conscious  of  his  defeat,  and  it  would  not  be 
conscious  of  its  triumph.     Pascal. 

Soul,  with  its  will,  feeling,  intelligence,  and  ca- 
pacities for  happiness  and  virtue,  is  universally 
felt  by  thinking  men  to  be  the  highest  as  well 
as  the  most  mysterious  sort  of  known  being. 
Not  the  grandest  masses  of  matter,  such  as 
mountains,  oceans,  stars — not  the  most  subtle 
and  forceful  material  elements,  such,  for  exam- 
ple, as  produce  tlie  phenomena  of  light,  elec- 
tricity, and  gravitation  — not  any  conceivable 
combination  of  such  elements  can  compare  in 
wonderfulness  and  nobleness  with  the  soul  pf  a 
Newton.     Burr. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  this  mind  of  Man  ? 
^ils  power  of  reasoning,  which  grasps  the  facts 
of  the  external  world  and  the  truths  of  the  inner 
world  of  consciousness,  and  weaves  them  into 
consecutive  chains  of  ideas,  and  builds  up 
fabrics  of  thought  that  will  stand  though  the 
physical  universe  shall  fall  ? — this  Mind  that, 
from  a  few  arbitrary  characters  and  a  few  ar- 
ticulate sounds,  constructs  a  language  that  ex- 
presses thought,  that  stirs  emotion,  fhat  kindles 
passions  or  allays  them— language  that  makes 
the  piinted  page  glow  with  the  fire  and  beauty 


of  poetry,  that  makes  the  air  pulsate  with  the 
throbs  of  eloquence? — this  Mind  that  from  a 
few  arbitrary  figures,  that  you  may  count  upon 
your  fingers,  constructs  the  abstract  science  of 
mathematics,  by  which  it  weighs  the  mountains 
in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance  ;  by  which 
it  measures  the  velocity  of  light  and  the  dis- 
tances and  magnitudes  of  the  stars  5  This 
Mind  of  Man,  with  its  powers  of  Reason,  Im- 
agination, Memory,  Will — with  its  hopes  and 
fears,  its  joys  and  loves — this  Mind  t\ia.t  kix/ws 
ilself,  and  that  dominates  all  matter  and  all  life 
without  itself— can  it  be  less  than  the  immedi- 
ate offspring  of  God  ?     J.  P.  T. 

JIan  was  not  made  for  the  world,  but  the 
world  for  man  ;  all  its  laws  were  mute  predic- 
tions of  what  he  would  be  ;  all  nature  was  pre- 
configured  lo  him,  and  looktd  forward  to  his 
coming  ;  the  earth  also  was  designed  to  be  a 
temple  for  man's  worship,  where  he  might  find 
himself  surrounded  by  the  symbols  of  the  God- 
head— where  every  object  on  ■which  his  eye  may 
rest  is  either  an  "altar  of  memorial,"  or  an 
offering  to  be  laid  on  it.  "  Even  the  earth 
itself,  as  it  goes  speeding  through  space,  what 
should  it  be  but  an  altar  at  which  lie  should  be 
perpetually  ministering   as   thi;   high  priest  of 

nature?"     J.    Ilanis. Man   is   the   summit 

and  pinnacle  of  creation,  the  crown  of  the  com- 
pleted whole,  the  prie.st  in  the  finished  temple 
of  God,  wlience  without  him  no  note  of  wor- 
ship worthy  of  God  shoidd  ascend  from  rational 
and  moral  beings.      Van  0. 

6-8.  A  crown  is  mentioned  in  v.  5,  and  a 
crown  imports  a  king,  and  a  king  implies  a 
kingdom  ;  and  so  in  vs.  6-8  we  are  informed 
of  the  extent  of  man's  dominion,  and  of  the 
various  subjects  of  his  kingly  rule.  Thus  man 
was  set  up  as  God's  viceroy  on  earth.  He  was 
invested  with  full  kingly  dominion  under  Di- 
vine suzerainty.     &iven. All  Thy  creation 

hath  not  more  wonder  in  it  than  one  of  us  : 
other  creatures  Thou  madest  by  a  simple  com- 
mand ;  man,  not  without  a  Divine  consulta- 
tion ;  others  at  once  ;  man  Thou  didst  form, 
then  inspire  ;  others  in  several  shapes,  like  to 
none  but  themselves  ;  mnn.  after  Thine  own 
image  ;  others  with  qualities  fit  for  service  : 
m.m,  for  dominion.  Man  had  his  name  from 
Thee  ;  they  had  their  names  from  man.  How 
should  we  be  consecrated  to  Thee  above  all 
others,  since  Thou  hast  bestowed  more  cost  on 
us  than  other  !     Bi-tliop  U. 

What,  then,  is  the  righteffect  upon  our  hearts 
of  tliis  discovery  of  God's  limitless  working.  His 
immeasurable  condescension  ?  It  is  to  do  away 
with  our  fear  ;  it  is  to  tell  us  that  there  is  noth- 
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ing  incredible  or  preposterous  in  the  thought 
that  He  visits  us,  and  expends  even  upon  us  all 
the  riches  of  His  care  and  love.  The  heavens 
declare  His  glory,  and  proclaim  it  to  be  infinite. 
Why  may  not  the  Gospel  be  a  similar  declara- 
tion of  His  highest  attribute,  a  wilness  borne 
to  the  universe  that  His  mercy  is  infinite  also  ? 
And  if  man  is  a  being  so  precious,  so  unique  in 
his  origin  and  desliny,  if  God  has  bestowed 
such  manner  of  love  upon  him  as  Christ  bids 
us  believe,  then  what  an  appeal  is  made  to  him 
to  live  up  to  his  unspeakable  dignity  !  "  It  is 
the  highest  effort  of  his  culture."  says  Bernard, 
"  when  a  man  comes  to  care  for  himself  for  the 
sake  of  his  God  ;"  when,  that  is,  his  sovereign 
desire  is  to  be  worthier  of  the  rank  with  which 
God  has  invested  him  and  of  the  love  which 
God  has  lavished  upon  him.     R.  Duckworth. 

Put  all  lliiiigs  under  his  feet.  Man 
is  a  king.  God  has  put  a  crown  upon  his  head, 
and  not  only  so,  but  has  given  him  a  territory 
and  .subjects.  "All  things  under  his  feet," 
with  evident  reference  to  the  "  let  them  have 
dominion,"  of  Gen.  1  :  23.  What  David  means 
by  "all  things"  is  then  explained— beasts, 
birds,  and  fishes,  which  are  in  the  same  manner 
enumerated  in  Gen.  1.  Paul,  however,  extends 
the  meaning  of  the  "all  things"  far  beyond 
this.  Jesus,  as  the  true  Lord  of  all.  shall  have 
a  universal  dominion.  P. The  Psalmist  ex- 
tends his  statement  to  the  human  race.  The 
apostle  does  the  same,  but  he  looks  up  to 
Jesus,  in  whom  alone  the  grand  ideal  of  hu- 
manity is  realized,  and  sees  Him  already 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor  ;  and  then  he 
directs  his  gaze  onward  and  forward  anticipa- 
lively  to  the  time  when  this  text  shall  be  fully 
accomplished,  and  all  things  completely  sub- 
ject  to  redeemed   humanity   and   its   glorified 

Head.     G.ven. The  central  point  of  the  New 

Testament  consciousness  is  indeed  Jesus,  the 
Restorer  of  what  is  lost.  Redeemed  humanity 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  is  already  enthroned  at 
God's  right  hand.  Everything  is  as  absolutely 
subjected  to  Him  as  it  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
Psalm  ;  not  only  the  animal  world,  not  only 
the  earth,  but  the  universe,  with  all  the  forces 
that  are  working  in  it,  those  that  are  hostile 
to  God  as  well  as  those  that  are  in  His  service, 
yea,  even  the  power  of  death.     D. 

Tlie  highest  fulfilment  of  these  words  can  be 
found  nowhere  short  of  Him  who  loved  to  call 
Himself  the  "  Son  of  man."  "  Thou  hast  put 
all  things  under  His  feet."  This  is  what  only 
God  has  either  the  right  or  the  power  to  do. 
It  is  not  merely  supreme  power  that  is  here 
spoken  of  ;  it  is  supreme  authority,  as  when 


our  Lord  said  to  His  disciples,  "  All  power  is 
given  to  Me."  In  the  days  of  His  flesh  He 
constantly  exercised  four  kinds  of  authority  : 
the  authirity  to  forgive  sin,  the  authority  to  de- 
clare truth,  the  authority  to  rule  nature,  and 
the  authority  over  human  hearts  and  con- 
sciences. The  cliiim  of  universal  and  absolute 
oliedience  and  these  four  are  in  close,  insepara- 
ble moral  unity.  "  All  things" — small  things 
as  well  as  sreat.  The  hairs  of  your  head  are 
all  numbered  ;  your  name  is  not  unknown  to 
Him.  The  chief  lesson  in  these  words  is  for 
every  Christian  a  lesson  of  restful  calm,  peace- 
ful, untroubled  faith,  but  faith  surely  tempered 
with  reverence.  All  things  are  naked  and  open 
to  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do.  E.  R. 
Cundcr. 

9.  The  Psalm  closes  with  the  same  expres- 
sion of  loving  admiration  with  which  it  opened, 
but  with  added  emphasis  after  the  singer  has 
told  the  tale  of  God's  goodness  to  man  ;  just  as 
the  repetition  of  a  passage  in  music  falls  more 
.sensibly  on  the  ear,  and  touches  the  heart  with 
quicker  emotions,  than  the  same  passage  when 

it    first   occurs.      P. He   has  demonstrated 

the  a.sscrtion  that  the  name  of  Jehovah,  whose 
glory  the  heavens  reflect,  is  also  glorious  on 
earth.  And  so  he  can  conclude  by  repealing 
the  thought  with  which  he  began,  only  now  in 
a  fuller  sense,  and  weave  his  Psalm  as  it  were 

into  a  wreath.     D. More  fit  words  no  human 

mind  has  conceived  or  pen  recorded.  And  if 
we  may  include  in  the  scope  of  this  Psalm  not 
the  material  world  onl}',  but  the  moral  also — 
not  only  man  as  a  race  with  no  Christ  in  it,  but 
the  race  with  an  incarnate  Saviour  as  part  and 
even  the  chief  part  of  it,  how  will  the  manifes- 
tations of  God  in  all  the  earth — in  all  its  moral 
history,  in  all  the  destiny  of  its  once  living 
men,  saints  and  sinners, T)ecome  the  admiration, 
the  wonder,  the  praise  of  the  intelligent  uni- 
verse forever  !     C. 

9.  Our  Liorcl.  If  we  turn  to  the  sacred 
record  of  God's  creation  of  the  world,  we  can- 
not overlook  or  mistake  the  two  great  religious 
truths  which  stand  side  by  side  on  its  page,  the 
twofold  revelation  of  one  and  the  same  God  as 
the  Creator  of  the  material  universe  and  as  the 
personal  Providence  that  watches  over  the  life 
and  actions  of  men.  The  whole  scheme  of 
Holy  Scripture  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
is  one  continuous  record  of  God's  love  and  care 
for  man  in  creation,  government,  redemption  ; 
and  as  such  it  is  a  revelation,  not  for  this  or 
that  age  alone,  but  for  every  generation  of  man- 
kind, as  our  best  and  truest  safeguard  against 
an  error  into  which  human  thought  in  every 
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age  is  very  prone  to  fall.  Modern  sophistry  is 
ready  to  tell  us  that  ono  law  of  cause  and  effect 
reigns  supreme  over  mind  as  well  as  matter, 
that  the  actions  of  man.  lilic  the  other  phe- 
nomena of  the  univer.se,  are  but  linlis  in  a  chain 
of  rigid  and  necessary  consequences.  Agaiust 
this  perversion  Scripture  funiislics  a  standing 
protest,  and  if  rend  aright,  a  safeguard.  God 
••  U  revealed  to  man  as  Hj  is  revealed  to  no  otlier 
of  llis  visible  creatures,  not  a*  God  merely,  but 
as  our  God,  the  personal  God  of  Hi  i  personal 
creatures.     JI.  L.  3Iansd. 

All  the  earth.  Wo  may  boldly  affirm 
that  earth  is  not  too  small  a  globe  to  be  thought 
worthy  of  giving  birtli  to  tlie  heirs  of  immor- 
tality ;  nor  is  mau  too  diminutive  a  being  to 
hold  converse  witli  his  Creator,  or  to  be  amena- 
ble to  the  Divine  government.  The  very  mul- 
tiplicity of  worlds,  instead  of  favoring  such  a 
conclusion,  refutes  it  by  showing  that  the  Cre- 
ator prefers,  as  the  field  of  His  cares  and  benefi- 
cence, limited  and  separate  portions  of  matter 
rather  than  immense  masses.  It  is  manifest 
that  the  omnipotent  wisdom  and  power  loves 
to  divide  itself  upon  the  individuality  of  its 
works.  To  exist  at  all  as  a  member  of  so  vast 
an  assemblage  of  beings,  aud  to  occupy  a  foot- 
ing in  the  universe  such  as  it  is,  involves  incal- 
culable probabilities  of  future  good  or  ill.     I.  T. 

There  have  been  those  who  have  stood  under 
the  starry  heavens,  and  in  contrasting  the  im- 
mensity of  the  universe  as  revealed  by  modern 
science  with  the  earth,  as  a  mere  speck,  and 
witli  man,  in  his  brief  day  upon  it,  have  felt 
that  the  great  doctrines  of  the  incarnation,  and 
of  redemption  by  the  Son  of  God,  could  not  be 
true.  The  impression  is  natural,  and  at  limes 
overwhelming,  and  yet  it  is  but  an  impression. 
Been  iu  its  true  light,  the  very  insignificance  of 
the  earth  and  the  low  rank  of  man  are  the  in- 
dispensable condition  for  the  fullest  display  of 
the  Divine  attributes,  and  so,  for  that  is  the 
same  thing,  of  the  Divine  glory.  Nor,  in  the 
light  of  modern  scieuce,  is  the  obscuiity  of  this 
earth,  and  the  apparent  insignificance  of  what 
takes  place  upon  it,  any  bar  to  its  fullest  pub- 
licity in  the  remotest  world  in  space,  if  so  be 
that  intelligent  beings  dwell  tlicre.  AVhen  sci- 
'  encc  says,  as  it  does,  that  the  action  of  gravita- 
tion is  instantaneous  throughout  space,  it  shuts 
the  mouth  of  incredulity  when  we  assert  a  pos- 
sible sympathy  and  unity  of  a  higher  kind  iu 
the  intelligent  universe  of  God.  Knowing, 
then,  that  God  could  not  be  better  than  He  is  ; 
that  the  love  revealed  in  Clirist  could  not  be 
greater  than  it  is  ;  that  the  heaven  provided  for 
those  who  love  God  could  not  be  more  blessed 


than  it  is  ;  finding  in  the  Scriptures  as  much  of 
optimism  as  we  had  a  right  to  expect  ;  finding, 
also,  in  them  the  revelation  of  a  future  which 
gives  us  a  possible  key  to  the  fearful  perplexi- 
ties uf  the  present  state,  we  welcome  each  gleam 
of  light,  and  wait  with  patience  and  hope  the 
coming  of  that  perfect  day  of  "  the  restitution 
of  all  things  of  which  God  has  spoken  by  the 
mouth  of  all  His  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began."  In  the  coming  of  such  a  day,  thus 
revealed,  we  find  that  solution  of  the  mystery 
of  the  present  state  for  Avhich  our  whole  nature 
cries  out.     M.  H. 

Like  its  own  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  little 
among  thousands  of  worlds,  our  earth  already 
stands  alone  in  the  universe,  and  will  stand 
forth  in  the  annals  of  eternity,  illustrious  for  its 
fact  without  a  parallel.  It  is  the  world  on 
which  the  mvstery  of  redemption  was  trans- 
acted ;  it  is  the  world  into  which  Chiist  came. 
And  though  lower  than  the  angels,  ours  is  the 
race  which  Jehovah  has  crowned  with  (^ne  peer- 
less glory,  one  unequalled  honor.  It  is  the  race 
which  God  has  visited.  Ours  is  the  flesh  which 
Incarnate  Deity  wore,  and  ours  is  the  raco  for 
whose  sinners  the  Son  of  God  poured  forth  a 
ransom  in  His  blood.  This  is  the  event  which 
over  our  small  planet  sheds  a  solemn  interest, 
and  draws  toward  it  the  wondering  gaze  of 
other  worlds.     Hamilton. 


If  we  believe  in  a  God  who  created  the  world 
and  made  man  in  it,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to 
believe  also  that  lie  will  guide  His  work  to  its 
proper  end,  and  that  the  highest  part  of  man's 
nature  will  not  be  left  to  neglect.  A  dignified 
idea  of  either  God  or  man  will  not  incline  us  to 
believe  that  things  are  abandoned  to  chance- 
hazard  here.  If  we  see  God  exerting  His  power 
and  wisdom  in  multiplying  and  adorning  forms 
of  dead  matter — if  we  behold  Him  piling  them 
in  heaven-soaring  mountains,  brightening  them 
into  resplendent  suns,  and  scattering  them 
through  space  in  infinitely  varied  combinations 
— it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that  He  will  exert 
these  same  attributes  in  retrieving  from  loss  and 
in  raising  to  fresh  spiritual  power  that  immortal 
mind  which  is  the  true  image  of  Himself — 
which  alone  of  all  His  works  can  comprehend 
Him,  and  can  return  the  expressions  of  Ilia 
intelligence  and  love. 

So  far  from  what  God  has  done  for  the  world 
of  matter,  in  the  fields  of  astronomy,  being  any 
reason  for  discrediting  what  the  Gospel  declares 
He  has  done  for  the  world  of  mind  in  man,  it 
should  be  a  reason  for  believing  it.  If  He  has 
lavished  so  much  of  pains  and  skill  upon  a  uni- 
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verse  of  death,  what  may  we  not  anticipute  for 
ono  of  life  ?  If  He  has  expended  so  much  upon 
the  meie  pedestal  and  pUuform  of  heiug,  what 
upon  the  tliinkinj^  immortal  spirit,  on  whose 
account  alone  tlie  basement  and  outer  furniture 
of  the  world  are  there  ?  Belief  in  the  Gospel 
■will  become  an  easier  thing  to  us  in  proportion 
as  we  lealize  the  greatness  of  the  soul,  and 
breathe  the  air  of  eternit}-.     Kcr. 

If  the  contemplation  cf  the  uiiirerse  presses 
upon  us  the  question,  What  is  man  '?  and  gives 
no  answer  to  the  question  in  which  we  can 
without  dilliculty  acquiesce,  no  answer  whicli 
reconciles  the  conflicting  evidence  of  his  great- 
ness and  his  insignificance,  or  which  gives  an 
intelligible  theorj'  of  the  distinction  between 
liis  relation  to  God  and  that  of  other  creatures, 
then  we  find  in  the  birth  of  Christ  the  very  an- 
swer we  need.  The  Word,  who  was  with  God 
and  was  God,  became  flesh  :  the  Son  of  God 
became  the  8ou  of  man.  Then  men  are  pre- 
cious in  the  eyes  of  God  :  the  race  of  man  is 
glorified  iu  the  manhood  of  Christ  ;  and  each 
individual  man  may  rejoice  when  he  remembers 
that  he  is  clothed  in  flesh,  which  God  Himself 
condescended  to  assume.     Bishop  11.  Goodiriii. 

It  is  thogbry  of  the  world,  that  lie  who 

formed  it  dwelt  on  it  ;  of  the  air,  that  He 
breathed  in  it  ;  of  the  sun,  that  it  shone  on 
llim  ;  of  the  ground,  that  it  bare  Him  ;  of  the 
sea,  that  lie  walked  on  it  ;  of  the  elements, 
that  they  nourished  Ilira  ;  of  the  waters,  that 
they  refreshed  Him  ;  of  us  men,  that  He  lived 
and  died  among  us  ;  yea,  that  He  lived  and  died 
for  us  ;  that  He  assumed  our  Ue.sh  and  blood, 
and  carried  it  to  the  highest  heavens,  where  it 
shines  as  the  eternal  ornament  and  wonder  of 
the  creation  of  God.  Clirist  on  the  cross  is  the 
measure  of  man's  worth  in  the  eyes  of  God, 
and  of  man's  place  in  the  creation  ;  Christ  on 
the  throne  is  the  prophecy  of  man's  dignity, 
and  of  his  most  sure  dominion.  When  border- 
ing on  despair  at  the  sight  of  so  much  going 
wrong,  so  much  ignorance,  sorrow,  and  vice, 
so  many  darkened  understandings,  and  broken 
hearts,  such  wide  tracts  of  savagery  and  god- 
le.ssncss,  I  can  look  up  to  Jesus,  and  can  see 
far,  far  away — the  furthest  thing  on  the  horizon 
— like  some  nebula,  faint,  it  is  true,  and  low 
down,  but  flickering  with  true  starry  light — the 
wondrous  vision  of  many  souls  brought  into 
glory,  even  a  world  redeemed.  When  con- 
scious of  personal  imperfection  and  much  sin, 
no  thought  will  bring  peace  nor  kindle  hope 
but  this,  that  Christ  has  died  to  bring  me  to 
God,  and  lives  to  bring  me  to  glory.  Then  be- 
hold Jesus  entered    within    the    veil    for   us. 


Here,  from  far  beneath,  look  up  through  the 
heavens  to  Him  who  is  "  made  higher  than" 
them  all.  And  hereafter,  from  the  supreme, 
height  and  pinnacle  of  the  throne  of  Clirist,  we 
shall  look  down  on  sun,  moon,  and  stars  that, 
once  shone  so  far  above  us  ;  and,  conscious 
that  His  grace  has  raised  us  up  on  high,  and 
put  all  things  under  our  feet,  shall  e.xclaihi 
with  yet  deeper  thankfidness  and  more  reverent 
wonder,  "  What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him,  and  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou  visitest 
him  ?"     A.  M. 

The  estimate  we  mak::  of  man's  plaee  in  God's 
universe  depends  upon  the  criterion  hy  which  we. 
judge.  There  is  a  sense  in  wliieh,  viewed  as  a, 
physical  force  in  the  world  of  matter,  man  is 
nothing.  The  physical  man  compared  with  the 
stuptudous  forces  of  nature,  or  viewed  from 
the  standpoint  of  duration,  or  set  in  opposition 
to  the  omnipotence  of  God,  is  insigniticanco 
itself.  If  we  contemplate  '.nan  simply  a.'i  a  Icing 
of  intelligence,  the  scale  begins  to  turn.  The 
fact  of  a  thinking  mind  in  man  puts  him  above 
sun.  moon,  and  stars.  Mind  is  above  matter, 
intelligence  above  force.  But  the  importance 
of  man  in  the  univer.se  is  greatlj'  heightened 
when  we  advance  from  the  mental  to  the  moral. 
"  Two  objects,"  said  Kant,  "  fill  my  soul  with 
ever-increasing  admiration  and  respect — above 
us  the  starry  heavens,  within  us  (he  moral 
law."  Man  is  a  member  of  the  kingdom  cf 
spirits.  He  is  capable  of  virtue  and  of  sin. 
He  is  the  offspring  of  God,  and  in  this  lies  his 
greatness.  He  U  a  free  being,  capable  of  stlf- 
improvement  and  .'•elf-deslruction.  He  can  con- 
tend with  his  Maker.  "  What  is  man  that 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him?''  finds  its  answer  hero 
— "  Thou  hast  made  him  to  lack  but  little  of 
divinity.  Thou  hast  clothed  him  with  glory 
and  honor."  "  Why  visit  him  ?"  Theanswer 
is  here — man  is  an  immortal  beinff.  2Ian  as  a 
sinner  is  of  special  importance.  Viewed  simply 
as  a  sinner,  he  looms  up  in  the  Divine  govern- 
ment above  the  stars.  He  has  lifted  up  the 
hand  of  rebellion  against  God.  Angels  veil 
their  faces  and  love  and  adore  Gad.  This 
man  lifts  his  guilty  hand  and  defies  Him.  A 
sufferer  is  a  being  of  importance  in  God's  uni- 
verse. JIan  is  a  sufferer,  and  is  worthy  of 
God's  thought  and  visitation.  However  feeble, 
as  compared  with  the  stupendous  forces  of  na- 
ture, however  obscure  in  rank  ;  yet,  if  he  suf- 
fers, and  is  liable  to  iiu!^erfo7-eccr,  he  become.^ 
at  once  an  object  of  the  highest  importance  in 
the  Divine  government.  Such  is  man — a  great 
suft'erer  here,  and  liable  to  eternal  pain  here- 
after.    Hence  the  God  of  mercy  is  "  mindfal 
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of  him,"  and  sets  His  heart  upon  him,  and  vis- 
its him  every  day.  Tlie  crowning  pruuf  of 
man's  greatness  and  worth  in  the  Divine  govern- 
ment maU  be  taken  from  God's  own  estimate; 
and  tliat  is  foauJ  in  the  sacritice  that  God  has 
made  to  restore  man  to  the  high  place  from 
which  he  has  fallen.  It  is  in  view  of  the  Incar- 
nation and  of  the  Cross  that  we  see  man 
"crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  In  the 
Bible  we  have  an  account  of  the  Creation  and 
an  account  of  Redemption.  The  .story  of  Cre- 
ation gives  us  an  impression  of  the  ease  with 
which  it  was  done.  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  How 
different  the  account  of  Redemption !  The 
moon  and  the  stars  cost  nothing — the  redemp- 
tion of  the  soul  cost  God's  Only  Begotten 
Son. 

We  thus  find  the  fact  and  the  reasonableness  of 
the  fact  that  Gud  is  "  mindful  of  us."  We  have 
a  place  in  God's  thoughts.    The  weakest  and 


most  unworthy  of  us  all  engages  the  Divine 
mind,  and  is  an  object  of  interest  and  solicitude 
to  the  Divine  heart.  We  see  that  the  real  great- 
ness of  man  as  a  sinner  lies  in  Ids  penitence,  con- 
trition, confession  ;  for  that  reopens  the  way  for 
the  iucommg  and  indwelling  of  the  Divine 
Spirit.  "  Know  ye  not  that  your  bodies  are 
the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?"  If  a  man  is 
worth  so  much  to  God,  lie  surely  ought  to  he  of 
great  value  to  himself.  If  God  is  tlms  mindful 
of  him,  what  madness  for  him  to  be  unmindful 
of  God  !  If  man  is  so  important  a  creature  as 
a  sinner  and  as  a  sufferer,  how  much  more  so  as 
a  Christian!  When  he  becomes  a  redeemed 
soul,  a  sufferer  healed,  a  slave  emancipated,  a 
restored  and  sanctified  man,  raised  by  the  love 
of  Christ  and  the  iudwelling  of  tlie  Spirit  to 
think  God's  thoughts,  to  walk  in  God's  fellow- 
ship and  to  be  one  in  God's  family — then  he  is 
indeed  "crowned  with  glory  and  honor."  J. 
Brand. 
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1  I  WILL  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord  with  my  j 

whole  heart  ; 
I  will  shew  forth  all  thy  marvellous  works. 

2  I  will  be  glad  and  exult  in  thee  : 

I  will  sing  praise  to  thy  name,  O  thou  Most  ; 
High.  j 

I 

3  When  mine  enemies  turn  back,  j 
They  stumble  and  perish  at  thy  presence. 


4  For  thou  hast  maintained  my  right  and  my 

cause  ; 
Thou   satest  in  the   throne   judging   right- 
eously. 

5  Thou  hast  rebuked  the  nations,  thou  hast 

destroyed  the  wicked. 
Thou  hast  blotted  out  their  name  for  ever 
and  ever. 

6  Tlie  enemy  are  C5me  to  an  end,  they  are 

desolate  for  ever  ; 
And  the  cities  which  thou  hast  overthrown, 
Tlieir  very  memorial  is  perished. 

7  But  the  Lord  sitteth  as  king  tor  ever  : 

He  hath  prepared  his  throne  for  judgment. 


8  And  he  shall  judge  the  world  in  righteous- 

ness. 
He  shall  minister  judgment  to  the  peoples 
in  uprightness. 

9  The  Lord  also  will  be  a  high  tower  for  the 

oppressed, 
A  high  tower  in  times  of  trouble  : 

10  And  they  that  know  thy  name  will  put  their 

trust  in  thee  ; 
For  thou.   Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them 
that  seek  thee. 

11  Sing  praises  to  the  Lord,  which  dwelleth  in 

Zion  : 
Declare  among  the  people  his  doings. 

12  For  he  that  maketh  inquisition  for  blood 

remembereth  them  : 
He  forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  poor. 

13  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord  ; 

Behold  my  affliction  which  I  stijfer  of  tliem 

that  hate  me. 
Thou  that  liftest  me  up  from  the  gates  of 

death  ; 
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14  That  I  may  sbew  fortli  all  thy  praise  : 
lu  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion, 

I  will  rejoice  in  thy  salvation. 

15  The  nations  are  sunk  down  iu  tlie  pit  that 

they  made  : 
In  the  net  which  they  hid  is  their  own  foot 
taken. 

16  The  Lord  hath  made  himself  known,   he 

hath  executed  judgment  : 
The  wicked  is  snared  in  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  [Higgaiou.     Selah 

This  Psalm  expresses,  in  a  series  of  natural 
and  striking  alternations,  gratitude  for  past  de- 
liverances, trust  in  God's  power  and  disposition 
to  repeat  them,  and  direct  and  earnest  prayer 

for  such  repetition.     A. A  thanksgiving  to 

God,  the  righteous  Judge,  who  punishes  the 
wicked  and  defends  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
Tlirougliout,  with  the  exception  of  v.  13,  the 
Psalm  is  one  continued  strain  of  triumph.     P. 

It  is  a  thoroughly  national  and  triumphant 

hymn  of  thanksgiving,  composed  by  David  at 
the  lime  when  Jehovah  was  already  enthroned 
upon  Zion,  and  is,  therefore,  to  be  dated  from 
the  time  after  the  ark  was  brought  to  Jerusa- 
lem.    D. 

1,  2.  "  Twill  covfexs  vitto  Thee,  0  Lord,  mth 
my  whole  heart."  Behold,  with  what  a  flood  of 
the  most  ssveet  affections  he  says  that  he  "  ttill 
confess,"  "  shoio  forth,"  "rejoice,"  "be  (jlad," 
and  "dug,"  being  filled  with  ecsta.sy  !  He 
does  not  simply  say,  "/  will  confess,"  but, 
"  with  my  heart,"  and  "  with  my  whole  heart." 
Nor  does  he  propose  to  speak  simply  of  "  works," 
but  of  the  "  marvellous  works"  of  God,  and  of 
"  all"  those  "  works."  Thus  his  spirit  exults 
and  rejoices  in  God  his  Saviour,  who  has  done 
great  things  for  him,  and  those  marvellous 
things  which  follow.  In  which  words  arc 
opened  the  subject  of  this  Psalm — that  is,  that 
he  therein  sings  the  marvellous  works  of  God. 

Luther. Holy   joy  is  the  life  of  thankful 

praise,  as  thankful  praise  is  the  language  of 
holy  joy  ;  /  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  Thee. 
Whatever  occurs  to  make  us  glad,  our  joy  must 
pass  through  it,  and  terminate  in  God  only  ; 
I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  Thee,  not  in  the  gift 
so  much  as  in  the  Giver.     H. 

All  Thy  marvellous  works.  Here  is  eternal 
work  for  us,  for  there  can  be  no  end  to  the 
showing  fortii  of  all  His  deeds  of  love.  If  we 
consider  our  own  sinfulness  and  nothingness, 
we  must  feel  that  every  work  of  preservation, 
forgiveness,  conversion,  deliverance,  sanctifica- 
tion,  which  the  Lord  has  wrought  for  us  or  in 


17  The  wicked  shall  return  to  Shool,  [tlie  unseen 

world,] 
Even  all  the  nations  that  forget  God. 

18  For  the  needy  shall  not  alway  be  forgotten. 
Nor  the  expectation  of  the  poor  perish  for 

ever. 

19  Arise,  O  Lord  ;  let  not  man  prevail  : 
Let  the  nations  be  judged  in  thy  sight. 

20  Put  thejn  in  fear,  O  Lord  : 

Let  the  nations  know  themselves  to  be  but 
men.  [Selah 

ua  is  a,  marvellous  work.  Even  in  heaven,  Di- 
vine loviugkindncss  will  doubtless  be  as  much 
a  theme  of  surprise  as  of  rapture.     S. 

3,  4.  That  his  enemies  fall  and  perish  in, 
God's  presence  shows  that  their  being  turned 
back  iu  defeat  and  flight  is  attributed  to  God's 
arm.  He  was  there.  They  fell  before  His 
face.  And  this  fall  of  theirs  came  of  the  fact 
that  the  Lord  appeared  in  power  to  vindicate 
the  cause  of  His  anointed  king.  His  servant 
David.     C. 

7.  And  Jehovah  to  eternity,  forever,  will  sit, 
as  He  sits  now,  upon  the  throne  and  judgment- 
seat.  He  has  set  vp  fur  judgment,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  acting  as  a  judge.  His  throne.  It  is  not 
as  an  absolute  or  arbitrary  ruler,  but  as  a  just 
judge,  that  Jehovah  reigns.  This  rernguilion 
of  God's  judicial  character  and  office  as  perpet- 
ual is  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  an  ap- 
peal to  His  righteous  intervention  in  the  piesent 
case.     A. 

Kingr  forever.  He  always  was,  always 
is.  and  always  will  be  what  He  is.  He  remains 
always  the  same  in  being  ;  so  far  from  any 
change,  that  no  shadow  of  it  can  touch  Him. 
He  will  continue  in  being  as  long  as  He  hath 
already  enjoyed  it  ;  and  if  we  could  add  never 
so  many  millions  of  year.^  together,  we  are  still 
as  far  from  an  end  as  from  a  beginning,  for 
"  the  Lord  shall  endure  forever."  As  it  is  im- 
possible He  should  not  be.  being  from  all  eter- 
nity, so  it  is  impossible  that  He  should  not  be 

to  all    eternity.       Gharnock. There    is    no 

change  of  His  being  ;  His  felicity,  pnwer,  and 
perfection  are  out  of  the  reach  of  all  the  com- 
bined forces  of  hell  and  earth  ;  they  may  put 
an  end  to  our  liberties,  our  privileges,  our  lives, 
but  our  God  is  still  the  same,  and  sits  even  upon 
the  floods,  unshaken,  undisturbed,  29  :  10  ;  93  : 
3.  H. The  enduring  existence  and  unchang- 
ing dominion  of  our  .lehovah  are  the  firm 
foundations  of  our  joy.  The  enemy  and  his 
destructions  shall  come  to  a  perpetual  end,  but 
GoJ  and  His  throne  shall  endure  forever.     The 
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etpinity  of  Dirine  sovereignty  yields  unfailing 
tonaolation.     S. 

8-10.  It  is  because  Goi.1  rules  (he  nations  and 
the  people  of  tlie  earth  in  righteousness  that 
He  will  surely  prove  Himself  a  refuge  for  the 
oppressed.  For  it  is  mainly  to  vindicate  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed  that  God  rules  the  na- 
tions at  all.  His  purpose  being  to  restrain  sin 
and  crime  and  to  breali:  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 
They  who  know  God's  name  in  tlie  sense  of 
knowing  these  grand  elements  of  His  glorious 
character  as  a  righteous  ruler  of  wicked  men 
and  wicked  devils  will  surely  put  their  trust  in 
Him,  for  all  the  history  of  time  shows  that  God 
has  never  forsaken  those  who  have  sought  His 
aid  against  wrong-doers.     C. 

8.  Ho  fitaall  judge  tbe  -world  in 
rig;htconsiie$!«.  In  this  judgment  tears  will 
not  prevail,  prayers  will  not  be  heard,  promises 
will  not  be  admitted,  repentance  will  be  too 
late  ;  and  as  for  riches,  honorable  titles,  scep- 
tres, and  diadems,  these  will  profit  much  less  ; 
and  the  inquisition  shall  be  so  curious  and  dili- 
gent, that  not  one  light  thought  nor  one  idle 
word  (not  repented  of  in  the  life  past)  shall  be 
forgotten.  For  truth  itself  hath  said,  "  Of 
every  idle  word  which  men  have  spoken,  they 
shall  gife  an  account  in  the  day  of  judgment." 
Oh,  liow  many  wliich  now  sin  with  great  de- 
light will    be    then  astonished,   ashamed,  and 

silent  !       Tymmc. In   the  administration  of 

His  government  He  does  all  every  day,  He  will 
do  all  at  the  last  day,  according  to  the  eternal, 
unalteralde  rules  of  equity  (v.  8)  ;  lie  shall  judge 
the  world,  all  persons  and  all  controversies,  shall 
minister  judgment  to  the  people,  shall  deter- 
mine their  lot  both  in  this  and  in  the  future 
state,  in  righteousness  and  in  uprightness,  so 
that  there  shall  not  be  the  least  color  of  excep- 
tion against  it. 

9.  Peculiar  favor  God  bears  to  His  own  peo- 
ple, and  special  protection  He  takes  them  un- 
der. The  Lord,  who  endures  forever,  is  their 
everlasting  Strength  and  Protection  ;  He  that 
judges  the  world  will  be  sure  to  judge  for 
Ihem,  when  at  any  time  they  are  injured  or  dis- 
tressed ;  He  will  bs  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  ;  a 
high  place,  a  strong  place,  for  the  oppressed. 
In  time  of  trouble.     H. 

10.  Tiiey  that  know  Tliy  name 
will  put  tlicir  lrii<«l  in  Thee.  Faith  is 
an  intelligent  grace  ;  though  I  here  can  be  knowl- 
edge without  faith,  yet  there  can  be  no  faith 
without  knowledge.  Knowledge  must  carry 
the  torch  before  faith  (3  Tim.  1  :  VX).  "  For  I 
know  whom  I  have  believed."  As  in  Paul's 
conversion  a  light  from  heaven  "  shined  round 


about  him,"  .so  before  faith  bo  wrought,  God 
shines  in  witli  a  light  upon  the  understanding. 

Watson. The  better  God  is  known,  the  more 

lie  is  trusted.  Those  who  know  Him  to  be  a 
God  of  infinite  wisdom  will  trust  Him  farther 
than  tlwy  can  sec  Him  (Job  35  :  14)  ;  those  wlio 
know  Him  to  be  a  God  of  almighty  power  will 
trust  Him  when  creature  confidences  fail,  and 
they  have  nothing  else  to  trust  to  (3  Cur.  20  : 
13)  ;  and  those  wlio  know  Him  to  be  a  God  of 
infinite  grace  and  goodness  will  trust  Ilini, 
though  Hi' slay  them  (Job  13  :  1.5).  Those  who 
know  Him  to  be  a  God  of  inviolable  truth  and 
faithfulness  will  rejoice  in  His  word  of  prom- 
ise, and  rest  upon  that,  though  the  performance 
be  deferred,  and  intermediate  providences  seem 
to  contradict  it.  Those  who  know  Him  to  bo 
the  Father  of  spirits,  and  an  everlasting  Father,- 
will  trust  Him  with  their  souls  as  their  main 
care,  and  trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  even  to  the 
end.     H. 

The  sufferer  cannot  be  consoled  until  he  finds 
that  God  is  his  friend  ;  he  cannot  find  this 
without  fuitli  ;  and  in  this  manner,  mast  di- 
rectly, chastisement  awakens  the  exercise  of 
this  grace,  with  great  and  un.speakuble  satis- 
faction. And  thus  the  tribulations  whii:h  have 
succeeded  one  another  through  life  give  us 
stronger  and  stronger  reliance  on  God,  for 
the  approaching  hour  of  death.  At  some  fu- 
ture day  it  will  be  sweet  to  remember  how  the 
Lord  sealed  us  with  Ilis  Spirit  of  adoption  in 
the.se  times  of  trial      J.  W.  A. 

12.  The  general  import  of  the  verse  is  that 
God's  judgments,  though  deferred,  are  not 
abandoned,  that  He  does  not  forget  even  what 
He  seems  to  disregard,  and  that  sooner  or  later 
He  will  certainly  appear  as  an  avenger.  Mur- 
der is  here  put,  as  the  highest  crime  against  the 
person,  for  all  others,  and  indeed  for  \ficked- 
noss  in  general.     A. 

Rerpiireth,  or  "  maketh  inquisition  for  blood," 
i.e.,  "  dem.andeth  satisfaction  for  bloodshed." 
This  is  God's  character,  as  opposed  to  the  scoff 
of  tlie  wicked,  "  He  rcquireth  not,"  10:  4,  13 
(where  tlie  same  verb  is  used).  Like  the  Goel, 
the  next  of  kin,  who  was  bound  to  avenge  the 
murder  of  his  kinsman,  so  God  calls  the  mur- 
derer  to  account,    requires    satisfaction    at   his 

hand.      P In  Gen.   9  :  5,   fi,  are  the  same 

leading  words.  Making  "  inquisition  for  blood" 
is  there  "  requiring"  llie  murderer's  blond /"c 
the  blood  he  has  shed.  By  "  the  humlile"  is 
meant  the  defenceless,  upon  whom  the  strong 
come  down  with  cruel,  bloody  hands.  Their 
cry  God  accounts  it  at  once  His  duly  and  His 
glory  to  hear  and  avenge.     C. 
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13,  14.  Crates.  The  most  public  place  of 
concourse,  this  being  in  tlie  East  wliat  the 
marliel-place  was  to  the  Greeks,  and  i\\a  forum 
to  the  Romans.  P. The  gales  here  men- 
tioned are  contrasted  with  those  of  the  preced- 
ing verse.  The  God  who  saves  him  from  the 
gates  of  death  shall  be  praised  for  tliis  deliver- 
ance in  the  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.     A. 

• The  gates  of  the  daughter  of  Zion,  which 

are  above  the  earth,  are  set  over  against  the 
under-world  gates  of  death.  "  In  the  gates  of 
the  daughter  of  Zion"  is  equivalent  to  "  before 
all  the  people  of  God  :"  for  the  gates  are  the 
places  where  people  gather  together  and  engage 
in  discussion.  The  sacred  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  yet  know  nothing  of  hymns  of 
praise  sung  by  the  blessed  in  heaven.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  grave  is  silent  death.  If  the 
Church  is  to  praise,  she  must  live  and  not  die. 
D. 

15.  As  usual,  God  makes  man's  wrath  react 
to  His  own  praise.  Foiling  the  wicked  in  their 
plan.",.  He  turns  back  their  wicked  endeavors 
upon  their  own  head.  The  figure  is  taken  from 
the  pits  dug  lo  catch  wild  animals.  The  wicked 
dig  such  pits  to  ensnare  and  destroy  the  right- 
eous ;  God   brings   their   own   feet  into   the.«e 

snares.       C. Drunkards     kill     themselves  ; 

prodigals  beggar  themselves  ;  the  contentious 
bring  mischief  upon  themselves  ;  and  thus 
men's  sins  may  be  read  in  their  punishment, 
and  it  becomes  visible  to  all  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  sinners  is  not  only  meritoriously,  but 
efficiently,  of  themselves,  which  will  till  them 

with   the   utmost   confu';ioL.      H. As  they 

cannot  lay  by  their  life  and  being,  though  then 
they  would  account  annihilation  a  singular 
mercy,  so  neither  can  they  lay  aside  any  part 
of  their  being.  Understanding,  conscience, 
affections,  memory,  must  all  live  to  torment 
them,  which  should  have  helped  to  their  happi- 
ness.    Bdxter. 

16.  T)u;  Lord  in  known.  He  makes  Himself 
known,  by  these  judgments  which  He  executes. 
It  is  known  that  there  is  a  God  who  judges  in 
the  earth  ;  that  He  is  a  righteous  God,  and  one 
that  hates  sin,  and  will  punish  it.  In  these 
judgments,  the  wrath  of  God  is  revealed  from 
heaven  against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteous- 

ne.ss  of  men.     H. T ha  wickeiin  fina redi ii  the 

work  of  his  own  hiimU.  Not  only  do  we  read  it 
in  the  Word  of  God,  but  all  history  records  the 
same  righteous  justice  of  God  in  snaring  the 
wicked  in  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  instance  on  record,  next 
to  Haman  on  his  own  gallows,  is  one  connected 
with  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  in 


which  wo  are  told  that,  "  within  nine  months 
of  the  death  of  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  by 
the  guillotine,  every  one  implicated  in  her  un- 
timely end,  her  accusers,  the  judges,  the  jury, 
the  prosecutors,  the  witnesses — all,  every  one  at 
least  whose  fate  is  known,  perished  by  the  same 
instrument  as  their  innocent  victim."  "  In  the 
net  which  they  had  laid  for  her  was  their  own 
foot  taken — into  the  pit  which  they  digged  for 
her  did  theji  themselves  fall."     Bouehier. 

17.  must  return.  Not  "he  turned." 
The  biblical  idea  is  that  of  a  returning  to  the 
dust,  taken  from  the  original  passage  in  Gen. 
3  :  19.  Cf.  Job  30  :  23,  of  a  return  to  Sheol 
{i.e..  Hades,  the  unseen  world),  as  here  and 
P.salm  90  :  3  :  "  Thou  makcst  man  return  to 
destruction,"  expressions  only  to  be  explained 
by  the  dinmess  which  then  hung  over  the  grave 
and  the  life  beyond  it.  The  meaning  is,  that 
even  now,  before  the  eyes  of  men,  God's  right- 
eousness shall  be  seen  in  cutting  off  the  wicked 
by  a  sudden  and  premature  end,  and  helping 
and  exalting  the  righteous.     P. 

All  the  iiaiiuii§  tliat  forg'ct  Ood. 
Forget  God  and  therefore  live  as  if  there  were 
no  God — forgU  Gnd,  and  therefore  have  no 
faith  in  a  just  retribution  for  sin  and  no  fear  of 
it  ;  forget  God,  and  therefore  spurn  His  law 
and  trample  down  the  rights  of  our  common 
humanity  :  all  such  must  have  their  doom,  first 
as  nations  in  the  retributions  of  time  ;  then  as 
individuals  in  the  more  just — the  perfectly  just 
and  compkte  retributions  of  eternity  1     C. 

Apart  from  clear  acts  of  great  and  grievous 
sin,  how  is  God  forgotten,  clean  forgotten,  by 
the  great  part  of  mankind  !  They  live  as  if 
there  were  no  God.  It  is  not  as  if  they  openly 
rebelled  against  Him.  They  pass  Him  over 
and  ignore  Him.  He  is  an  inconvenience  in 
His  own  world,  an  impertinence  in  His  own 
creation.  So  lie  has  been  quietly  set  on  one 
side,  as  if  He  were  an  idol  out  of  fashion  and 
in  the  way.  Men  of  science  and  politicians  have 
agreed  on  this,  and  men  of  business  and  wealth 
think  it  altogether  the  most  decent  thing  to  be 
silent  about  God  ;  for  it  is  dillk-ult  to  speak  of 
Him,  or  have  a  view  of  Him,  without  allowing 

too  much  to  Him.     F.  W.  R. Forgctfulness 

of  God  implies  that  a  man  doth  neither  esteem 
nor  value  the  all-sufficiencj'  and  holiness  of  God 
as  his  happiness  and  portion,  as  his  strength  and 
.support  ;  nor  doth  he  fear  Him.  nor  live  in  sub- 
jection to  His  laws  and  commands  as  His  rule  ; 
nor  dolh  he  aim  at  the  glory  of  God  as  his  end. 
To  exclude  God  out  of  our  thoughts  and  not  to 
let  Him  have  a  place  there,  not  to  mind  nor 
think  upon  God,  is  the  greatest  wickedness  of 
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the  thoughts  that  can  be.  And  though  you 
cannot  say  of  such  a  one  he  will  swear,  cozen 
or  oppress  ;  yet  if  you  can  say  he  will  forget 
God,  or  that  he  lives  all  his  days  never  minding 
nor  thiuking  upon  God,  you  say  enough  to 
speaii  him  under  wrath  and  without  remedy. 
Home. 

Hif/gaion,  meditation.  Selali,  pause.  God 
has  revealed  Himself  as  present  and  attentive, 
notwithstanding  Ilis  apparent  oblivion  and  in 
action,  by  doing  justice  on  His  enemies,  or 
rather  by  making  them  do  justice  on  them- 
selves, converting  their  devices  against  others 
into  means  of  self-destruction.  In  view  of  this 
most  striking  attestation  of  God's  providential 
government,  tlie  reader  is  summoned  to  reflect, 
and  enabled  so  to  do  by  a  lignificaut  and  solemn 
pause.  The  sen.se  of  meditati  in  or  reflection  is 
clear  from  Psalm  19  :  14  and  Lam.  3  ;  63.  The 
addition  of  lligrjaion  lo  Sdah  here  confirms  the 
explanation  already  given  of  the  latter  word. 
With  this  understanding  of  the  terms,  we  may 
well  say,  to  ourselves  or  others,  in  view  of  every 
signal  providential  retribution,  especially  where 
sin  is  conspicuously  made  its  own  avenger, 
Higgaion  Selah  !     A. 

9§.  For  the  needy  shall  not  alway 
be  forsrotteii.  This  is  a  sweet  promise  for 
a  thousand  occasions,  and  when  pleaded  before 
the  throne  in  His  name  who  comprehends  in 
Himself  every  promise  and  is  indeed  Himself 
the  great  promise  of  the  Bible,  it  would  be 
found  like  all  others,  yea  and  amen.    R.  Hawker. 

The  needy  may  think  themselves  and  others 

may  think  them  forgotten  for  a  while  ;  their 
expectation  of  help  from  God  may  seem  to  have 
perished,  and  to  have  been  forever  frustrated  ; 
but  he  that  believes  does  not  make  haste  ;  the 
vision  is  for  an  appointed  time,  and  at  the  end 
it  shall  speak  ;  we  may  build  upon  it  as  un- 
doubtedly true  that  God's  people  shall  not  al- 
ways be  forgotten,  nor  shall  they  be  disappointed 
of  their  hopes  from  the  promise.  God  will  not 
only  remember  them  at  last,  but  will  make  it 


appear  that  He  never  did  forget  them.  H.— 
God  causeth  us  by  delay  to  make  the  more 
prayers  ;  and  the  more  we  pray,  the  longer  we 
stay,  the  more  comfort  we  shall  have,  and  the 
more  sure  we  are  that  we  shall  have  it  in  the 
latter  end.  Distinguish  between  denying  and 
delaying.  In  God  our  Father  are  all  dimen- 
sions of  love  and  that  in  an  infinite  degree  ;  in- 
finitely infinite  :  what  if  He  defer  us  ?  so  do  we 
our  children,  albeit  we  mean  no  other  but  to 
give  them,  yet  we  love  to  see  them  wait,  that  so 
they  may  have  from  us  the  best  things,  when 
they  are  at  the  best,  in  the  best  time,  and  in  the 
best  manner  ;  if  a  mother  should  forget  her 
only  boy,  yet  God  hath  an  infinite  memory  ;  He 
nor  can  nor  will  forget  us  ;  the  expectation  of 
the  waiter  shall  not  fail  forever — that  is,  nefoer. 
R.  Capel. 

19,  !iO.  To  be  judged,  in  the  case  of  the 
wicked,  is  of  course  to  be  condemned.  To  be 
judged  in  God's  presence,  or  at  His  tribunal,  is 
of  course  to  be  condemned  without  appeal.     A. 

Put  them  in  fear.  0  D>rd(v.  20)  ;  strike  a 

terror  upon  them,  make  them  afraid  with  Thy 
judgments.  God  knows  how  to  make  the 
strongest  and  stoutest  of  men  to  tremble  and  to 
flee  when  none  pursues  ;  and  thereby  He  makes 
them  know  and  own  that  they  are  but  men  ; 
they  are  but  weak  men,  unable  lo  stand  before 
the  holy  God  ;  sinful  men,  the  guilt  of  whose 
consciences  makes  them  subject  to  alarms.  It 
is  much  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  peace 
and  welfare  of  the  universe,  that  men  should 
know  and  consider  themselves  to  be  but  men, 
depending  creatures,  mutaljle,  mortal,  and  ac- 
countable.    H. Crowns  leave  their  wearers 

but  men,  degrees  of  eminent  learning  make 
their  owners  not  more  than  men,  valor  and 
conquest  cannot  elevate  beyond  the  dead  level 
of  "hut  men;"  and  all  the  wealth  of  Crcs- 
sus,  the  wisdom  of  Solon,  the  power  of  Alex- 
ander, the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  if  add 
ed  together,  would  leave  the  possessor  but  a 
man,     S. 
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1  Wrrr  standest  thou  afar  off,  O  LoitD  ? 
Why  hidest  thou  thyself  in  times  of  trouble  ? 

2  In  the  pride  of  the  wicked  the  poor  is  hotly 

pursued  ; 
Let  them  be  taken  in  the  devices  that  they 
have  imagined. 


3  For  the  wicked  boasteth  of  his  heart's  desire. 
And  the  covetous  renounceth,  yea,  contemn- 

eth  the  Lord. 

4  The  wicked,  in  the  pride  of  his  countenance, 

snith.  He  will  not  require  it. 
All  his  thoughts  are,  There  is  no  God. 
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5  His  ways  arc  firm  at  all  limes  ; 

Thy  jiidgmenis   are  far  above   out   of  his 

sight  : 
As  for  all  his  adversaries,  he  puffeth  at  them. 

6  He  saith  iu  his  heart,  I  shall  not  be  moved  : 
To  all  geueralious  I  shall  not  be  iu  adversity. 

7  His  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  deceit  and 

oppression  : 
Under  his  tongue  is  mischief  and  iniquity. 

8  He  sitteth  in  the  lurking  places  of  the  vil- 

lages : 

In  the  covert  places  doth  he  murder  the  inno- 
cent : 

His  eyes  are  privily  set  against  the  helpless. 

9  He  lurlieth  in  the  covert  a.i  a  lion  in  his  den  ; 
He  lieth  in  wait  to  catch  the  poor  ; 

He  doth  catch  the  poor,  when  he  draweth 
him  in  his  net. 

10  He  croucheth,  he  boweth  down, 

And  the  helpless  fall  by  his  strong  ones. 

11  He  saith  in  his  heart,  God  hath  forgotten  : 
He  hideth  his  face  ;  he  will  never  see  it. 


13  Arise,  0  Loud  ;  0  God,  lift  up  thine  hand  : 
Forget  not  the  poor. 

13  Wherefore  doth  the  wicked  contemn  God. 
And  say  in  his  heart,  Thou  wilt  not  require 

itf 

14  Thou  hast  seen  j<  /  for  thou  beholdest  mis- 

chifct  and  spite,  to  take  it  into  thy  hand  : 
The  helpless  committeth  hirnndf  nnXo  Ihee  ; 
Thou  hast  been  the  helper  of  the  falheiless. 

15  Break  tliou  the  arm  of  the  wicked  ; 

And  as  for  the  evil  man,  seek  out  his  wick- 
edness till  thou  find  none. 

16  The  Lord  is  King  for  ever  and  ever  : 
The  nations  are  perished  out  of  his  land. 

17  Loud,  thou  hast  heard  the  desire  of  the 

meek  : 
Thou  wilt  prepare  their  heart,   thou   wilt 
cause  thine  ear  to  hear  ; 

18  To  judge  the  fatherless  and  the  oppressed. 
That  man  which  is  of  the  earth  may  be  ter- 
rible no  more. 


The  Psalmist  calls  upon  God  to  chastise  the 
unbridled  insolence  and  scorn  of  the  wicked. 
These  have  reached  such  a  pitch  that  it  seems 
as  if  God  winked  at  evil.  Men  are  not  only 
doing  wickedness,  but  boasting  of  their  wick- 
edness ;  and,  finding  Ihat  justice  does  not  over- 
take them,  are  acting  as  if  iu  the  conviction 
that  there  is  no  God.  The  prosperity  (v.  5), 
security  (v.  6),  insolence  (vs.  4,  11),  deceit  (v.  7), 
and  violence  (vs.  8-10)  of  these  despisersof  God 
is  vividly  portrayed.  The  Psalm  concludes 
with  the  triumphant  assertion  of  faith,  that  de- 
spite all  seeming  disorders,  Jehovah  is  King, 
and  that  He  does  hear  and  answer  the  cry  of 
the  oppressed.  It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what 
period  of  Jewish  history  the  Psalm  is  to  be  re- 
ferred. The  state  of  society  which  it  supposes 
is  peculiar.  The  violent  oppres.sors  belonged 
apparently  to  heathen  nations,  who  had  not  yet 
been  finally  driven  out  of  the  land,  but  whose 
speedy  destruction  the  poet  anticipates  (v.  16). 
P. 

1.  The  P^alm  begins  with  the  plaintive  in- 
quiry, why  Jehovah  delays  to  deliver  His  op- 
pressed ones.  It  is  not  captious  murmuring 
that  is  expressed  in  the  question,  but  an  earnest 
longing  that  God  would  not  delay  to  act  in 
such  a  manner  as  His  nature  and  His  promise 

demand.     D. This  expostulation  betrays  no 

defect  either  of  reverence  or  faith,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  indicates  a  firm  belief  that  God  is 
able,  and  must  be  willing,  to  deliver  His  own 
people.  Such  demands  are  never  uttered  either 
by  scepticism  or  despair,     A. 


3,  4,  Quite  a  new  turn  has  been  given  by 
the  Hevisers  to  the  thought  in  this  difficult 
Psalm,  iu  a  number  of  instances,  and  greatly 
to  its  advantage  in  clearness  and  force.  The 
necessity  for  such  changes  had  long  been  felt 
by  scholars,  and  now  that  they  are  made,  Ihey 
will  commend  themselves  to  all  as  at  least  suit- 
able to  their  connection.  It  is  not  said  of  Ihe 
wicked  that  he  "'blesseth  the  covetous  whom 
the  Lord  abhorreth  ;"  but  as  the  parallelism 
requires,  he  is  put  on  a  level  with  the  covetous, 
and  it  is  declared  of  him  that  he  "  renounccth, 
yea,  contemneth  the  Lord."  And  so  in  the  fol- 
lowing verse,  which  carries  on  the  same  thought, 
we  read  in  the  Revision,  "  The  wicked  in  the 
pride  of  his  countenance  siiitJi,  He  will  not  re- 
quire it.  All  his  thoughts  are.  There  is  no 
God."    E.  C.  U. 

3.  Boastetli  of  Ms  heart's  desire. 
Every  Chrislless  life,  whatsoever  the  superficial 
ditferences  in  it,  is  really  a  life  shaped  accord- 
ing to  and  under  the  influence  of  pnsHonatc  de- 
sires. Given  the  immense  varieties  of  tastes 
and  likings  and  desires  which  men  have,  the 
point  and  characteristic  feature  of  every  godless 
life  is  that,  be  these  what  they  may,  they  be- 
come the  dominant  power  in  that  life.  The 
sway  and  t^'ranny  of  such  lusts  and  desires  may 
be  sometimes  broken  by  remonstrances  of  con- 
science ;  sometimes  suppressed  by  considera- 
tions of  prudence  ;  sometimes  by  habit,  by  busi- 
ness, by  circumstances  that  force  people  into 
channels  into  which  they  would  not  naturally 
let  their  lives  run.     And  often  and  often  in  such 
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a  life  there  may  be  a  dim  desire  for  something 
betler.  But  apart  from  Ciirist  it  is  not  con- 
science that  rules  our  lives  ;  apart  from  Christ 
it  is  not  sense  uf  duty  that  is  strongest  ;  apart 
from  Christ  the  real  directing  impulse  to  which 
the  inward  proclivities,  if  not  tlie  outward  ac- 
tivities, do  yield  in  the  main  and  on  the  whole, 
is  tlie  things  that  we  lilie,  the  passionate  desires 
of  nature,  the  sensuous  and  godless  heart. 
A.  M. 

Ill  themselves,  impulsion,  desire,  appetite, 
liave  no  moral  character,  but  the  man  who 
gives  himself  up  to  the  control  of  any  one  of 
these  has  a  moral  character.  He  lays  aside  his 
true  manhood.  He  debases  himself.  Out- 
wardly he  may  do  nathiug  unseemly,  but  he 
permits  that  to  rule  which  ought  to  serve.  He 
falls  into  bondage,  and  nothing  but  favoring 
outward  circumstances,  or  an  amiable  temper, 
or  a  selfish  prudence,  can  stand  between  him 
and  aii_7  crime.  This  bondage  may  assume  a 
great  varietj^  of  forms,  and  be  more  or  less  in- 
veterate and  debasing,  but  in  every  form  it  is 
bondage,  and  more  to  be  dreaded  than  that 
whicli  is  physical.  We  call  it  bondage,  and  it 
\-,  so.  It  is  an  unnatural  position,  a  degrada- 
tion. Lef.  the  spiritual  nature  with  its  powers 
of  comprehension  abdicate  its  seat  and  work  in 
subjection  to  the  lower  and  blind  nature  of  ap- 
petency and  impulsion,  and  the  broad  wisdom 
appropriate  to  that  nature  degenerates  into  the 
cunning  of  the  serpent.  Intellectual  power 
becomes  a  curse,  and  instead  of  holding  his 
erect  position  and  communing  with  the  heavens, 
the  man,  that  which  is  distinctively  so,  goes 
upon  his  belly  and  eats  dust.  In  this  bondage 
there  is  no  trouble  or  sacrifice  of  self-denial, 
for  the  higher  nature,  in  whose  behalf  alone 
self-denial  is  possible,  is  set  aside.  If  we  add 
to  this  the  blindness  and  paralysis  that  come 
upon  the  spiritual  powers  when  they  are  thus 
ignored  and  abused,  the  light  that  is  within  us 
becoming  darkness,  we  shall  not  wonder  that 
it  is  so  seldom,  if  ever,  that  any  one  who  has 
come  under  the  power  of  this  bondage  breaks 
away  from  it  of  his  own  accord,  or  by  his  own 
strength.     M.  11. 

The  desires  are  meant  to  be  impelling  powers. 
It  is  absurdity  and  the  destruction  of  Irue  man- 
hood to  make  tln'm,  as  we  so  often  do,  direct- 
ing powers,  and  to  put  the  reins  into  their  hand. 
They  are  the  wind,  not  the  helm  ;  the  steam, 
not  the  driver.  Let  us  keep  things  in  tlieir 
right  places.  Remember  that  (he  constitution 
of  human  nature,  as  God  has  meant  it,  is  this  : 
down  there,  imder  hatches,  under  control,  the 
strong  impulses  ;  above  them,  the  enlightened 


understanding  ;  above  that,  the  conscience — 
that  has  a  loftier  region  than  that  of  thought 
to  move  in,  the  moral  region  ;  and  above  that, 
the  God,  whose  face,  shining  down  upon  the 
apex  of  the  nature  thus  constituted,  irradiates  it 
with  light  which  filters  through %11  the  dark- 
ness, down  to  the  very  base  of  the  being  ;  and 
sanctifies  the  animal,  and  subdues  the  impulses, 
and  enlightens  the  understandings,  and  calms 
and  quickens  tlie  conscience,  and  makes  ductile 
and  pliable  the  will,  and  fills  the  heart  with 
fruition  and  tranquillity,  and  orders  the  life 
after  the  image  of  Ilini  that  created  it.     A.  AI. 

4.  The  pride  of  liis  eoiiiitenunce. 
Pride  is  the  undermost  and  oiiginal  \ice  of  all. 
It  is  base  because  at  its  best  it  cannot  but  imply 
that  the  eyes  look  downward  only  and  have 
never  been  rai.std  above  their  own  mea.sure  ;  for 
there  is  not  a  man  so  lofty  in  his  standing  or 
capacity  but  he  must  be  humble  in  perceiving 
what  infinity  there  is  of  things  he  cannot  know, 
nor  even  reach  unto,  as  it  stands  compared  with 
that  little  body  of  things  he  can  reach,  and  of 
which  nevertheless  he  can  altogether  under- 
stand not  one  ;  not  to  speak  of  that  wicked 
and  fond  attributing  of  such  excellency  as  he 
may  have  to  himself  and  thinking  of  it  as  his 
own  getting,  which  is  the  real  essence  and 
criminality  of  pride  ;  nor  of  those  viler  forms 
of  it  foundeei  on  false  estimation  of  things  be- 
neath us  and  irrational  contempt  of  them. 
Riiifkin . 

Tlioughts.  The  noun  properly  means 
nchemes,  (Uvices,  rather  than  thonrjhts.  The 
whole  of  his  conduct,  all  his  purposes  and  plans 
are  carried  on  as  if  tliere  were  no  God — in  a 

practical    denial    of    His    existence.     P. A 

personal  God  would  disturb  the  ungodly  in  his 
doings  ;  he  therefore  prefers  to  deny  His  exist- 
ence, and  thinks  :  there  is  only  a  fate,  and  that 
is  blind  ;  an  absolute,  anel  that  has  no  eyes  ;  an 
idea,  and  that  cannot  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
men.     D. 

Among  a  numerous  and  increasing  class  of 
the  higher  and  middle  ranks  there  is  an  inward 
withdrawing  from  the  life  and  personal  being 
of  Goel,  a  turning  of  the  thoughts  exclusively 
to  the  so-called  physical  attributes,  to  the  Om- 
nipresence in  the  counterfeit  form  of  Ubiquity, 
to  the  Immcnsitv,  the  Infinity,  the  Immulabil- 
it_v,  the  attributes  of  space,  with  a  notion  of 
Power  as  their  substratum  ;  a  Fate,  in  short, 
not  a  Moral  Creator  and  Governor  I  Let  intel- 
ligence be  imagined,  and  wherein  does  the  con- 
ception of  God  differ  essentially  from  that  of 
gravitation  (conceived  as  the  cause  of  gravity) 
in  the  understanding  of  those  who  represent 
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the  Deity  not  only  as  a  necessary,  but  as  a  nccea- 
sitiiUil  being  ?  those  for  wlioni  Justice  is  but  a 
scheme  of  general  laws,  aud  Holiness  and  the 
Diyiue  hatred  of  sin,  yea,  and  Siu  itself,  are 
words  without  meaning,  or  mere  aceommocla- 
tions  to  a  rude  and  barbarous  race  I     S.  T.  C. 

What  a  wretclied  Condition  hath  siu  brought 
man  unto,  tliat  tUe  great  God  who  "  tilleth 
heaven  and  earth"  should  yet  have  no  place  in 
tlie  heart  which  He  hath  especially  made  for 
Himself  I  The  sun  is  not  so  clear  as  this  trutli, 
tliat  God  is,  for  all  things  in  the  world  are  be- 
cause God  is.  If  He  were  not,  nothing  could 
be.  It  is  from  Him  that  wicked  men  have  that 
strength  tliey  have  to  commit  siu,  therefore  sin 
proceeds  from  atheism,  especially*  these  plotting 
sins  ;  for  if  God  were  more  thought  on,  He 
would  take  off  the  soul  from  sinful  coutrivings, 

and  ti.v  it  upon  Himself.     Sibbcs. All  their 

thought  is,  that  tliere  is  no  God.  This  is  there 
made  the  bottom,  the  foundation,  the  grouud 
work  and  reason  of  all  their  wicked  plots  aud 
injurious  projects,  and  deceitful  carriages  and 
proceedings,  that  seeing  there  is  no  God  or 
power  above  them  to  take  notice  of  it.  to  regard 
or  requite  them,  therefore  Ibey  may  be  bold  to 
go  on.     T.  Goodwill. 

5.  The  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  cognate  dia- 
lects, and  the  analogy  of  Job  2U  :  21,  are  in  fa- 
vor of  the  reudering,  lii.t  ita;js  arc  strong,  i.e., 
his  fortunes  are  secure,  his  life  is  prosperous, 
which  moreover  agrees  best  with  the  remainder 
of  the  verse,  as  a  description  of  the  sinner's  out 
ward  state.  Thus  understood,  the  second  clause 
describes  him  as  untouched  or  unaffected  by 
God's  providential  judgments,  and  the  third  as 
easily  ridding  himself  of  all  his  human  adver- 
saries. Both  together  represent  him  as  impreg- 
nable on  all  sides,  in  appearance  equally  beyond 
the  reach  of  God  and  man.  As  this  immunity 
from  danger,  strictly  understood,  cculd  exist 
only  in  appearance,  the  whole  verse  may  be  re- 
garded a?  an  expression  of  the  sinner's  own 
opinion  rather  than  his  true  condition. 

6.  H'^  Tuith  said  in  his  Leai-t,  T  shall  not  he- 
mo  oed ;  tt>  generation  and  generation  (I  am  one). 
■who  (shall)  not  (be)  in  evil,  cr  in  evil  case,  i.e., 
in  trouble,  in  distress.  This  is  a  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  proud  security  engendered  in 
the  natural  man  by  great  prosperity.  JL'  hath 
said,  implying  that  the  cause  has  already  been 
in  operation  long  enough  to  show  its  natural 
effect.  lib  his  heart,  to  himself,  in  a  spirit  of 
selfgratulation  and  self-contidence.  To  age  and 
age,  throughout  all  ages  or  all  generations.  The 
strength  of  this  expression  .shows  that  the 
speaker  is  not  a  real  person,  but  the  ideal  type 


of  a  whole  class.  The  sinner  who  thus  says  in 
his  heart  is  not  the  sinner  of  one  period  or 
country,  but  the  sinner  of  all  times  and  places. 
The  form  of  the  last  clause  in  Hebrew  is  pecul- 
iar and  emphatic.  He  says,  /shall  never  be  in 
evil  or  adversity,  as  if  the  very  su|)position  of 
such  a  contingency  would  be  not  only  ground- 
less but  absurd  in  his  case.  There  could 
scarcely  be  a  stronger  expression  of  the  self- 
relying  spifit  of  the  sinner,  as  contrasted  with 
the  saints'  implicit  conlidence  in  God's  will  and 
power,  not  only  to  preserve  him  from  falling, 
but  to  rai.se  him  when  he  does  fall.     A. 

0-9.  He  proudly  sets  trouble  at  defiance,  and 
is  confident  of  the  continuance  of  his  own  pros- 
perity. He  had  said  in  his  heart,  and  pleased 
himself  with  the  thought,  I  shall  not  he  moved  ; 
mv  goods  are  laid  up  for  many  years,  and  / 
shall  never  be  in  adversity.  Those  are  nearest 
ruin  who  thus  set  it  furthest  from  them,  v.  C. 
Ill's  mouth  is  full  of  cursing.  Those  he  cannot 
do  a  real  mischief  to,  yet  he  will  spit  his  venom 
at,  and  breathe  out  the  slaughter  which  he  can- 
not execute.  Thus  hive  God's  faithful  wor- 
shippers been  anathematized  and  cursed  with 
bell,  book,  and  candle.  Where  there  is  a  heart 
full  of  malice,  there  is  commonly  a  mouth  full 
of  curses.  He  is  false  and  treacherous.  He 
cares  not  what  lias  he  tells,  what  oaths  he 
breaks,  nor  what  arts  of  dissimulation  he  uses 
to  compass  his  ends,  v.  7.  His  malice  is  against 
the  innocent,  who  never  provoked  him  ;  against 
the  poor,  who  cannot  resist,  and  over  whom  it 
will  be  no  glory  to  triumph.  Those  are  per- 
fectly lost  to  all  honesty  and  honor,  against 
whose  mischievous  designs  neither  innocence 
nor  poverty  will  beany  man's  security.  Those 
that  have  power  ought  to  protect  the  innocent 
and  provide  for  the  poor,  vs.  8,  9.     H. 

S.  "  lie  sitleth  in  the  lurking  places  of  the 
villages:  in  the  secret  places  doth  he  murder  t/ie 
innocent:  his  eyes  are  privily  set  against  the 
poor."  All  this  strength  of  metaphor  and  im- 
agery is  intended  to  mark  the  assiduity,  the 
cunning,  the  artifice,  to  which  the  enemies  of 
truth  aud  righteousness  will  often  resort  in 
order  to  accomplish  their  corrupt  and  vicious 
designs.  The  great  pawers  which  have  op- 
pressed the  Church  of  Christ  in  different  ages 
have  answered  to  this  description.  They  have 
sat  in  ambush  for  the  poor  of  Christ's  Hock  ; 
they  have  adoiited  every  stratagi'm  that  infernal 
skill  could  invent  ;  and  all  for  the  vain  purpose 
of  attempting  to  blot  out  a  "  name  which  shall 
endure  forever,  and  which  .shall  be  continued 
as  long  as  the  sun."     Morison. 

Consider  the  persecutions  of  the  good  ;  fires 
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for  the  saints  of  all  ages,  dungeons  for  the 
friends  of  liberty  and  benefactors  of  tlieir  times. 
What  does  it  lueaa  ?  What  face  shall  we  put 
on  this  outstanding  demonstration  of  the  world  ? 
No  other  but  this,  that  cursing  and  bitterness, 
the  poison  even  of  asps,  and  more,  is  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man.  He  hates  with  a  diaboli- 
cal hatred.  Feeling  "  howawful  goodness  is," 
tlie  sight  of  it  rouses  him  to  madness,  and  he 
will  not  stop  till  he  has  tasted  blood.  And 
■what  a  being  is  this  that  can  be  stung  with  so 
great  madness,  by  the  spectacle  of  a  good  and 
holy  life.  Tlie  fiercest  of  animals  are  capable 
of  no  such  devilish  instigation  ;  because  they 
arc  too  low  to  be  capable  of  goodness,  or  even 
of  the  thought.  But  here  is  a  creature  who 
cannot  bear  the  reminder,  even  of  good,  or  of 
anything  above  the  ruin  where  his  desolated 
glory  lies.  Oh,  ho  w  great  is  the  nature  which  is 
capable  of  this  dire  frenzy  !     H.  B. 

it.  J£e  hath  said  in  his  heart,  Ondhathfor- 
gntleii,  lie  hath  hidden  His  face,  lie  hath  not 
seen,  doth  not  see,  and  will  not  sec,  forever. 
Tlie  opening  words  are  the  same,  and  have  the 
same  sense,  as  in  v.  6  above.  Tlie  three  paral- 
lel clauses  which  follow  all  express  the  same 
idea — namely,  that  God  takes  no  note  of  human 
offences.  This  is  first  expressed  by  the  f  gure 
of  forgetfulness  ;  then  by  that  of  deliberately 
refusing  to  see  ;  then  by  a  literal  and  direct 
affirmation  that  He  does  not  see,  either  the  suf- 
ferings of  His  people  or  the  malice  of  their  ene- 
mies ;  and  that  this  is  not  a  transient  or  occa- 
sional neglect,  but  one  likely  to  continue  for- 
ever.    A. As  God's  foreknowledge  extends 

to  all  acts  that  shall  be  done,  so  His  remem- 
brance extends  to  all  acts  that  have  been  done. 
We  may  as  well  say,  God  foreknows  nothing 
that  shall  be  done  to  the  end  of  the  world,  as 
tliat  He  forgets  anything  that  hath  been  done 
from  tlie  beginning  of  the  world.     Gharnock. 

13.  Wlierefure  doth  the  wicked  contemn  Ood, 
and  saij  in  his  heart.  Thou  wilt  not  require  it  ? 
Insensibility  to  God's  retributire  providence 
loads  to  a  denial  of  the  same  ;  and  tlience  a  de- 
nial of  the  truth  of  a  future  judgment  ;  and 
thence  a  contempt  of  all  human  restraints  and 
penalties,  if  by  any  act  of  power  or  lying  they 
may  be  evaded.  The  whole  of  this  Psalm  is, 
in  fact,  an  argument  that  not  mere  atheism, 
but  a  disbelief  in  future  punishment,  would 
break  up  all  the  foundations  of  social  morality, 
and  set  men  in  a  wild  and  savage  freedom  of 
"  cursing  and  deceit  and  fraud."  Takeaway 
the  idea  of  a  God,  whose  providence  is  personal, 
superintending  and  retributive,  and  you  leave 
nothing  for  restraint  but  a  present  low  expedi- 


ency— nothing  but  self-interest  in  the  present 
life,  which,  if  there  were  no  God,  would  be  im- 
possible to  be  demonstrated  as  on  the  side  of 
virtue.     Cheever. 

Because  the  Lord  continues  to  spare  them, 
therefore  they  go  on  to  provoke  Him.  As  He 
adds  to  their  lives,  so  they  add  to  their  lusts. 
Because  justice  delays  punishment,  they  imag- 
ine she  denies  to  punish  them  ;  because  she 
does  not  always  reprove  them  for  their  sins, 
they  suppose  He  always  approves  of  their  sins. 
But  let  such  know  that  the  silent  arrow  can 
destroy  as  well  as  the  roaring  cannon.  Though 
the  patience  of  God  be  lasting,  yet  it  is  not  ever- 
lasting.     ^Y.  Seeker. 

14.  TIioii  hast  seen  it.  An  emphatic, 
energ(^tic  protest  against  the  words  immediate  ly 
preceding,  and  also  witli  a  reference  to  tlie 
"  He  will  never  see"  (v.  11),  throwing  back  the 
word  in  the  mouth  of  the  wicked.  There  is  a 
time  coming,  he  feels  assured,  when  all  this 
disorder  will  be  set  right.  God  is  not  the  pas- 
sive spectator  of  human  affairs  which  these  men 
deem  Him.  He  "  considers"  (i  e.,  regards  with 
interest  and  sympathy)  what  is  going  on.  The 
helpless,  therefore,  may  leave  all  to  God — and 
with  the  more  confidence,  because  God  ?tas  betn 
the  helper  of  those  wdio,  like  the  orphan,  are 
deprived  of  human  protectors.  This  appeal  lo 
Dast  experience  is  always  a  ground  of  confi- 
dence. The  road  we  are  now  travelling  may 
be  very  dark  ;  but  let  us  look  back,  and  on 
some  spot  which  we  have  passed  we  shall  see 
the  light  shining.     P. 

"  Thon  beholdest  mischief  and  spite,  tn  requite 
it  with  Thy  hand."  God  is  alleye  to  see,  and 
all-hand  lo  punish  His  enemies.  From  Divine 
oversiglit  there  is  no  hiding,  and  from  Divine 
justice  there  is  no  fleeing.  Wanton  mischief 
sliall  meet  with  woful  misery,  and  those  who 
harbor  spite  .shall  inlieril  sorrow.  Verily  there 
is  a  God  which  judgeth  in  the  earth.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
the  world  ;  for  while  He  chastises  the  oppres- 
sor, He  befriends    the  oppressed.      S. Let 

the  persecuted  encourage  themselves  with  a 
well-grounded  faith,  not  only  that  Thou  hast 
seen  it,  but  that  Thou  dost  behold  all  the  mis- 
chief that  is  done  by  the  hands,  and  all  the 
spite  and  malice  that  lurk  in  the  hearts  of  these 
oppressors  ;  it  is  all  known  to  Thee,  and  ob- 
served by  Thee  ;  nay,  not  only  Thou  hast  seen 
it,  and  dost  behold  it,  but  Thou  wilt  requite  it, 
wilt  recompense  it  into  tlieir  bosoms,  by  Thy 
just  and  avenging  hand.     H. 

"  Tlwu  art  the  helper  of  the  fatherlefs."  God 
doth  exercise  a  more  special  providence  over 
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men  in  miserable  circumstances  ;  and  therefore 
among  His  other  titles  this  is  one,  to  be  a 
"  Helper  of  t/u!fat?terless."  It  is  the  argument 
the  Cluirch  used  to  express  her  return  to  God  ; 
Hos.  14:3,  "For  iu  Thee  the  fatlierless  tind 
mercy."  What  greater  comfort  is  there  tliau 
this,  that  there  is  One  presides  in  the  world  wlio 
is  so  wise  He  cannot  be  mistaken,  so  faithful 
He  cannot  deceive,  so  pitiful  He  cannot  neglect 
His  people,  and  so  powerful  that  He  can  make 
stones  even  to  be  turned  inio  bread  if  He 
please  !  God  doth  not  govern  the  world  only 
by  His  will  as  an  absolute  monarch,  but  by 
His  wisdom  and  goodness  as  a  tender  father. 
It  is  not  His  greatest  pleasure  to  show  His 
sovereign  power  or  His  inconceivable  wisdom, 
but  His  immense  gnodnes-;,  to  which  He 
makes  the  other  attributes  subservient.  Char- 
nock. 

16.  Jeliorah  (is)  kins  ■'  Kg  is  not  dethroned, 
as  His  enemies  imagine  ;  He  is  still  king,  and 
will  so  remain,  perpeti/iti/  ami  eternity,  forever 
and  ever.  Lost,  perished,  are  nations,  the  hea- 
then, i.e.,  hostile  nations, /re?7j,  out  of  His  hind, 
the  Holy  Land,  the  Land  of  Israel,  the  land  of 
which  He  is  the  king  in  a  peculiar  sense,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  providential  ruler.  The 
Psalmist  sees  Jehovah  still  enthroned,  not  only 
as  the  sovereign  of  tlie  world,  but  of  His  peo- 
ple.     A. 

16-18.  The  triumph  of  faith,  which,  know- 
ing that  Jehovah  is  King,  already  sees  by  an- 
ticipation His  righteous  judgment  executed. 
The  bold  plunderers  who  have  so  long  infested 
tUe  land  are  already  swept  away,  says  the 
singer,  so  sure  is  he  of  the  issue.  The  land, 
which  is  Jehovah's  land,  must  "  be  pnrged  of 
all  evil-doers,"  as  once  of  the  Canaanites,  who 
were  driven  out.  Israel  may  be  "  mightily  op- 
pressed." as  by  Sisera  of  old  ;  but  God  will 
hear  his  cry,  and  give  strength  to  his  trembling 
heart  (v.  17),  and  so  manifest  His  power  that 
these  tyrants  who,  with  all  their  boasting,  are 
but  weak  mortal  men  (v.  18),  shall  no  longer 
oppress  His  people.     P. 

17.  The  desire  of  the  meek.  Prayer 
is  the  offering  up  of  our  desires  to  God  in  the 
name  of  Christ,  for  such  things  as  are  agreeable 
to  His  will.  It  is  an  offering  of  our  desires. 
Desires  are  the  soul  and  life  of  prayer  ;  words 
are  but  tha  body  ;  now  as  the  body  without  the 
soul  is  dead,  .so  are  prayers  unless  they  are  ani- 
mated with  our  desires :    "  Lord,    Thou  hast 


heard  the  desire  of  the  hmnble."  God  lieareth 
not  words,  but  desires.     T.  Watson. 

Notice  the  logic  of  this  verse.  It  is  simple, 
forcible,  accurate  logic.  It  runs  thus  :  "  Thou 
hast,"  "Thou  wilt."  "Lord,  Thou  hast 
heard  the  desire  of  the  meek  :  Tliou  wilt  pre- 
pare their  heart."  And  tlie  same  blessed  logic 
is  carried  a  step  further  ;  for  you  read,  "  Tliou 
wilt,"  and  then  again,  "  Thou  wilt"  :  "  Thou 
wilt  prepate  their  heart,  Thou  wilt  cause  Thine 
ear  to  hear."  Faith  first  of  all  concludes  that 
God  will  bless  because  of  former  bles.sings,  and 
then  she  is  so  sure  of  her  conclusion  that  upon 
it  she  is  prepared  to  build  up  a  further  confi- 
dence. She  expects  because  she  has  experi- 
enced, and  experiences  already  what  she  ex- 
pects. Join  these  two  sentences  together  in 
your  minds  :  "  Thou  wilt  prepare  their  heart  : 

Thou  wilt  cause  Thine  ear  to  hear."     S. 

God  first  prepares  the  heart  of  His  people,  and 
then  gives  them  an  answer  of  peace  ;  nor  may 
we  expect  His  gracious  answer  but  in  this 
way  ;  so  that  God's  working  upon  us  is  the 
best  earnest  of  His  working  for  us.  He  pre- 
pares the  heart  for  prayer  by  kindling  holy  de- 
sires and  streng  heuing  our  most  holy  faith, 
fixing  the  thoughts,  and  raising  the  affections, 
and  then  He  graciously  accepts  the  prayer  ; 
He  prepares  the  heart  for  the  mercy  itself  that 
is  wanting  and  prayed  for  ;  makes  us  fit  to 
receive  it  and  use  it  well,  and  then  gives  it 
unto  us.  The  preparation  of  the  heart  is  from 
the  Lord,  and  wc  must  seek  unto  Him  for  it 
(Prov.  16  :  1).     H. 

Faith  is  the  very  life  of  prayer,  whence 
springs  hope  and  comfort  with  it,  tj  uphold 
the  soul  and  keep  it  steady  under  storms  with 
the  promises  :  and.  as  Aaron  and  llur  to  Moses, 
keeping  it  from  fainting,  strengthening  the 
hands  when  they  would  begin  to  fail.  Such  is 
the  force  of  thU  preparing  of  the  heart,  which 
God  gives  as  an  assurance  and  pledge  of  His 
inclining  His  ear  to  hear.  It  signifies  the  <M<oi- 
lishing  of  the  heart,  as  that  indeed  is  a  main 
point  of  its  preparedness  for  prayer.     L. 

1§.  The  sense  here  is,  that  weak  and  .short- 
lived man  shall  not  continue  to  insult  and  defy 
Almighty  God.  It  implies  a  wish  or  prayer, 
but  is  in  form  a  strons:  expression  of  the  Psalm- 
ist's confident  assurance  that  it  will  be  so,  and 
in  connection  with  the  similar  expressions  of 
the  two  preceding  verses,  forms  a  worthy  and 
appropriate  close  of  the  entire  composition.     A. 
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FOR   THE   CHIEF    MUSICIAN.      A   PSALM   OF   DAVID. 


1  In  the  Lord  put  I  my  trust : 
Hon'  .say  yfi  to  my  soul, 

Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain  ? 

2  For,  lo,  tlie  wicked  bend  the  bow, 

They  malie  ready  their  arrow  upon  the  string. 
That  they  may  shoot  iu  darkness  at  the  up- 
right in  heart. 
3.  If  the  foundations  be  destroyed, 
"What  can  the  righteous  do  ? 

4  The  Loud  is  in  his  holy  temple. 
The  Loud,  his  throne  is  in  heaven  ; 

The  singer  is  in  danger  of  his  life  ;  and  tim- 
orous, faiat-hearled  counsellors  would  fain  per- 
suade him  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  But,  full  of 
un!<haken  faith  in  God,  he  rejects  their  counsel, 
believing  that  Jehovah,  the  righteous  King, 
though  He  tries  His  servants,  does  not  forsake 
them.  Not  the  righteous,  but  the  wicked  have 
need  to  fear.  The  Psalm  is  so  short  and  so 
general  in  its  character  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  to  what  circumstances  iu  David's  life  it 
should  be  referred.     P. 

1-3,  David  rejects  the  counsel  of  his  friends 
to  save  his  life  by  flight.  Hidden  in  Jehovah, 
he  needs  no  other  refuge.  However  well  meant 
and  well  grounded  the  counsel  is,  he  finds  it 
too  timid,  and  sees  himself  raised  in  God  above 
the  necessity  of  following  it.     D. 

1,  In  Je/iora/i.— under  the  shadow  of  His 
■wings — hive  I  found  refuse;  I  need  no  other 
refuge  :  how  can  ye  say  to  me,  etc. ;  my  feet 
are  on  the  true  rock,  why  should  I  look  else- 
where for  safety  ?  This  is  the  full  force  of  the 
expression.  There  is  moreover  a  force  in  the 
perfect,  "  I  have  found."  It  is  an  exclamation 
of  joyful  confidence  in  the  thought  that  he  lias 
such  a  refuge  ;  it  is  not  yet  to  seek.  The  ad- 
vice here  given,  and  which  he  repels,  is  that  of 
timid  and  desponding  friends,  who  would  per- 
suade him  that  all  is  lost,  aud  that  the  highest 
wisdom  is  to  yield  to  circumstances,  and  to  seek 
safety  not  in  resistance,  but  in  flight.  But  in 
fact  the  voice  which  thus  speaks  is  the  voice  of 
the  natural  heart,  of  the  selfish  and  therefore 
short-sighted  and  cowardly  instinct,  -vhich  al- 
ways asks  first  not  what  is  right,  but  what 
is  safe.  The  advice  may  be  well  meant,  but 
it  is  unworthy.  This  is  the  victory  that  over- 
cometh  the  world,  even  our  faith.     But  it  is 


His  eyes  behold,  his  eyelids  try,  the  children 
of  men. 

5  The  Lord  trieth  [provetJi]  the  righteous  : 
Bat  the  wicked  and  him  that  loveth  violence 

his  soul  hateth. 

6  Upon  the  wicked  he  .shall  rain  .snares  ; 

Fire  aud  brimstone  and  burning  wind  shall 
be  the  portion  of  their  cup. 

7  For  the  Lord  is  righteous  ;  he  loveth  right- 

eousness [righteous  deeds]  ; 
The  upright  shall  behold  his  face. 


often  a  sorer  trial  for  faith  to  have  to  withstand 
the  pleadings  of  well-meaning  friends  than  to 
arm  itself  against  open  enemies. 

3.  A.  further  reason  for  the  adoption  of  a 
timid  policy.  All  is  in  hopeless  disorder  and 
confusion.  The  foundations,  or  "  pillars,"  are 
the  principles  of  law  and  order  which  were 
now  subverted.  P. The  pillars  or  founda- 
tions are  tliose  of  social  order  or  society  itself. 
These  are  said  to  be  destroj-ed,  when  truth  and 
righteousness  prevail  no  longer,  but  the  inter- 
course of  men  is  governed  bj'  mere  selfishness. 
The  question  in  the  last  clause  implies  that  the 
righteous  has  efi'ected  nothing,  in  opposition  to 
the  prevalent  iniquity.  The  past  tense  repre- 
sents this  as  a  matter  of  actual  experience,  but 
as  one  which  still  continues.  The  true  relation 
of  the  tenses  is  correctly  given  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  version.  For  the  fonndntlons  icill  be  cant 
down,  and  irhat  hath  the  vighteovs  do7u'?     A. 

True  foundations  ;  God  is  God,  before  all 
things  preordaining,  revolving  within  Himself 
and  all  things  else,  as  He  pleases,  tlic  great 
foundation  given  to  Moses  in  the  bush — "1 
am  I"  This  good  God  has  given  us  a  revela- 
tion. AVe  can  prove  it  by  every  evidence  :  the 
external  evidence — prophecy  ;  the  internal  evi- 
dence— the  harmony  ;  the  fjpfn'mc/itai  evidence 
— what  it  has  been  to  many,  and  what  it  is  to 
me.  In  the  revelation  there  is  shown  a  way — 
the  only  way — by  which  a  just  God  can  forgive 
a  sinner.  He  has  found  and  accepted  a  Substi- 
tute who  outweighs  the  whole  world — His 
own  Sou.  To  communicate  this  thought  and 
to  give  this  faith,  there  is  a  Holy  Ghost,  Him- 
self also  God  ;  and  He  being  spirit,  works  in 
the  spirit  of  a  man,  aud  creates  in  his  heart  trust 
and  love  toward  Jesus  Chiist.     As  soon  as  by 
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that  Spirit  a  mivn  really  trusts,  as  a  sinner,  in 
Ciirisl,  he  is  united  to  Clirist.  God  sees  liim 
in  Christ,  and  in  Christ  God  sees  hini  righteous. 
By  the  same  uuion,  and  through  the  operation 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  tiiat  mau,  now  a  living 
member  in  Christ,  has  a  motive  sufficient  to 
change  his  whole  life  and  to  make  him  do  all 
good  works.  God,  inspiration.  Clirist,  the  Holy 
Gliost,  failli,  good  works — these  arc  the  fouuda- 
tious.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  .sure 
as  a  believer's  foundation.  As  the  whirlwind 
passelh.  so  is  (he  wicked  no  more,  but  the 
righteous  is  an  everlasting  foundation.     J.  V. 

4-7.  The  aussver  of  faith,  the  glance  directed 
from  earth  to  heaven,  the  full  trust  in  the  right- 
eous and  all-seeing  Lord,  the  confidence  that 
whatever  the  apparent  confusion  and  disorder 
of  the  lower  world,  there  is  an  eye  that  sees  and 
a  hand  that  directs  all,  that  even  the  suffering 
of  the  righteous  is  part  of  a  Divine  purpose  of 

love.     P. Tlio  discourse  of  the  counsellors 

who  are  afraid  for  David  is  now  ended.  He 
.iustifles  the  confidence  in  God  with  which  he 
began  his  hymn.  Above  all  that  takes  place 
upon  earth,  and  disheartens  thos2  who  are  of 
little  faith,  Jehovah  is  enthroned.  Above  the 
earth  are  the  heavens,  and  in  heaven  stands  the 
throne  of  Jehovah,  the  King  of  kings.  And 
this  heavenly  temple,  this  heavenly  palace,  is 
the  place  whence  comes  the  ultimate  decision 
of  all  earthlj'  things.  Men,  righteous  and  un- 
righteous, lie  open  to  the  eyes  of  Jehovah, 
which  see  through  everything,  and  to  His 
glances,  which  search  everything  through  and 
through.  He  tries  the  righteous,  i.e..  seeing 
into  the  depths  of  his  soul.  He  recognizes  that 
his  inmost  nature  is  righteous  and  able  to  stand 
the  test,  and  therefore  He  lovingly  protects 
him,  just  as  the  righteous  lovingly  adheres  to 
Him.  The  wicked,  however,  and  him  that 
loves  the  violence  done  by  the  stronger  to  those 
who  are  weaker.  His  soul  hates,  i.e.,  He  hates 
him  with  all  the  energy  of  His  holy  nature. 
The  more  intense  this  hatred  is,  so  much  the 
more  fearful  will  be  the  judgments  in  which  it 
discharges  itself.     D. 

4.  The  Psalmist,  saddened  by  the  breaking 
down  of  tho.so  supports  on  which  he  had  re- 
lied, turns  as  by  instinct  to  the  sublime  and 
consoling  truth  that  God  is  in  His  holy  temple, 
Jehovah's  throne  is  in  heaven.  His  eyes  behold. 
His  eyelids  try.  the  children  of  men.  T7ie}-e 
He  reigns  in  absolute  life,  with  unwasting  pow- 
ers. The  eternal  mountains  may  disappear  ; 
the  firmest  human  works  may  vanish,  like  a 
dream  of  the  night,  but  His  throne  \?,  settled  for- 
ever in  heaven.     Solitary,  helpless  as  I  am,  I 


may  turn  to  Him.  whoso  love  is  .as  undecaying 
as  His  throne  ;  who  has  made  me  in  His  own 
image,  and  therefore  cannot  despise  my  prayer  ; 
who  reigns  for  the  very  purpose  of  doing  good  ; 
from  whom  life  nu'l  happiness  flow  in  ceaseless 
currents.  His  Cliurch  on  earth,  when  beset 
with  enemies  and  obstacles  apparently  invinci- 
ble, is  awakened  by  that  very  experience  to 
look  to  Him  whose  eyes  behold  her  with  inex- 
pressible complacency,  whose  providence  in  its 
ample  range  comprehends  the  eril  us  well  as 
the  good,  and  witli  the  same  ease  abates  the  one 
and  prospers  the  other.     B.  B.  E. 

The  Lord  has  not  only  His  residence,  but  His 
throne,  in  heaven,  and  He  has  set  the  dominion 
thereof  in  the  earth  (Job  38  :  33)  ;  for,  having 
prepared  Mis  throne  in  the  heavens.  His  kingdom 
ruleth  over  oW  (103  :  19).  Hence  the  heavens  are 
said  to  rule  (Dan.  4  :  26).  Let  us  by  faith  sec 
God  on  His  throne  ;  on  His  throne  of  glory, 
infinitely  transcending  the  splendor  and  maj- 
esty of  earthly  princes  ;  on  His  throne  of  gov- 
ernment, giving  law,  giving  motion,  and  giving 
aim,  to  all  the  creatures  ;  on  His  throne  of 
judgment,  rendering  to  every  man  according 
to  his  works  ;  and  on  His  throne  of  grace,  to 
which  His  people  may  come  boldly  for  mercy 
and  grace  ;  we  shall  then  see  no  reason  to  be- 
discouraged  by  the  pride  and  power  of  oppres- 
sors, or  any  of  the  afflictions  that  attend  the 

righteous.     H. Though  justice,  faith,  and 

truth  may  seem  to  have  fled  from  the  earth, 
Jehovah  will  never  suffer  the  boundlarics  which 
separate  right  from  wrong  to  be  effaced.  He 
continues  holy  and  unchanceable  on  His  heav- 
enly throne,  and  is  able  in  a  moment  to  levcrse 
the  most  desperate  condition  of  His  servants. 
Anon. 

His  eyeSi  behold.  His  eyelids  try,  the  children 
of  men;  He  not  only  sees  them,  but  He  sees 
through  them  ;  not  only  knows  all  they  say 
and  do,  but  knows  what  they  think,  what  they 
design,  and  how  they  really  stand  affected, 
whatever  they  protend.  We  may  know  what 
men  seem  to  be,  hut  He  knows  what  they  are, 
as  the  refiner  knows  what  the  value  of  the  gold 
is  when  he  has  tried  it.  God  is  said  to  try  with 
His  tyea.  and  His  eyelids,  because  Ho  knows 
men,  not  as  earthly  princes  know  men,  by  re 
port  and  representation,  but  by  His  own  strict 
inspection,  which  cannot  err  or  he  imposed 
upon.  This  may  comfort  us  when  we  are  de- 
ceived in  men,  even  in  men  that  we  think  we 
have  tried,   that  God's  j\idgment  of  men,  we 

are  sure,  is  according  to  truth.     H. Of  one 

thing  we  may  be  certain  :  the  infinitely  holy 
and  omniscient  Judge  takes  cognizance  of  what 
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passes  in  human  minds.  He  cannot  look  with 
indillereuoe  on  tlie  thoughts,  imaginations, 
■wishes,  purposes,  choices  and  habils  of  our 
souls.  Slightly  as  we  regard  them,  each  has 
its  moral  estimate  in  God's  account.  And  this 
gives  a  serious  importance  to  inward  things, 
which,   if  duly  pondered,   might   modify   our 

whole  view  of  life.     J.  W.  A. God  sees  each 

man  as  perfectly  as  if  there  were  no  other  crea- 
ture in  the  universe.  He  sees  us  always  ;  He 
sees  us  entirely,  reading  the  recesses  of  the  soul 
as  readily  as  the  glancings  of  the  eye.  Js  not 
this  a  sufficient  ground  of  confidence,  and  an 
abundant  answer  to  the  solicitations  of  despond- 
ency ?    8. 

5.  Jehotnh  ilte  righteous  will  prove,  will  prove 
the  righteous,  and  the  wicked  and  tlie  lover  of 
tiolence  his  soul  liales.  The  sentence  might  also 
be  divided  thus  :  Jehovah  will  prove  t/w  righteous 
and  tlte  wicked,  and  the  lover  of  violence  his  soul 

/lates.     A. Trietli.     The  same  verb  as  in 

the  previous  verse,  but  used  here  in  a  more 
deflnite  sense,  with  reference  to  the  result  of 
the  trial,  puts  them  inlo  the  furn.acs  (the  word 
is  used  of  the  testing  of  metals),  that  they  may 

come   forth  as   pure  gold.      P. The   Lord 

tries  all  the  children  of  men  that  He  may  do 
them  justice  ;  but  He  tries  the  righteous  that 
He  may  do  them  good  in  their  latter  end  (Deut. 

8  :  16).     H. They  are  precious  to  Him,  and 

therefore  He  refines  them  with  afflictions.  None 
of  the  Lord's  children  may  hope  to  escape  from 
trial,  nor,  indeed,  in  our  right  minds,  would 
any  of  us  desire  to  do  so,  for  trial  is  the  channel 
of  many  blessings.     S. 

6,  The  figures  in  this  verse  are  borrowed 
from  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
David,  who  has  just  said  that  Jehovah  abhors 
the  wicked,  tiius  places  himself,  as  it  were,  on 
the  Lord's  side.  Ewald  reads  "  coals  of  fire," 
and  arranges  the  clauses  as  follows  : 

"  On  the  wicked  he  raineth  coals  of  fire   and 
brimstone  ; 
A   burning   wind   is   the  portion  of   their 
cup. " 

The  first  line  gives,  as  he  says,  the  image  of  a 
fiery  rain  from  heaven,  as  in  the  overthrow 
from  Sodom  ;  the  second,  that  of  a  poisonous 
Simoimi,  drunk  in,  as  it  were,  from  an  enven- 
omed cup.     P. 

Figures  of  speech  these  arc,  indeed,  but  fig- 
ures of  most  fearful  import  I  Their  application 
to  the  wicked  in  the  future  world  is  not  in  the 
least  softened  and  toned  down  by  saying  that 
these  are  only  the  judgments  which  God  sends 
on  wicked  nations  and  cruel  oppressors  in  the 


present  world.  For  if,  despite  of  the  necessary 
imperfections  and  the  manifold  limitations  of 
judgment  upon  men  in  this  world,  such  figures 
come  from  the  lips  of  God  to  txprtss  it,  what 
will  be  the  unmitigated,  the  perfect  retribution 
of  the  eternal  world  1  What  figures  will  ever 
be  found  adequate  to  measure  that  shoreless 
ocean  of  the  sinner's  woe  '?     H.  C. 

Because  I  believe  in  a  God  of  absolute  and 
unbounded  love,  therefore  I  believe  in  a  loving 
anger  of  His  which  will  and  must  devour  and 
destroy  all  which  is  decayed,  monstrous,  abor- 
tive in  His  universe,  till  all  enemies  shall  be  put 
under  His  feet,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all. 

C.  Kingslei/. Place  a  God  of  love  on  a  throne, 

and  He  becomes,  He  must  become,  a  God  of 
justice  ;  His  love  compels  Him  to  arm  His  right 
hand  with  vengeance,  and  to  make  the  workers 
of  iniquity  feel  its  stroke.  A  governor  who 
would  treat  alike  vice  and  virtue  could  not 
reign  long  over  one  petty  kingdom  of  the  earth, 
could  not  rule  a  single  parish  of  our  own  king- 
dom, no,  nor  a  single  house  ;  how  much  less 
this  huge  world,  a  mighty  universe,  a  crowded 
earth  cud  an  almost  boundless  heaven  I  C 
Bradle;/. 

The  threatenings  and  rebukes,  the  acts  of  re- 
tributive j\ulgnient,  which  are  contained  in  the 
revelation  of  God,  are  no  limitation  nor  dis- 
turbance of  the  clear  and  happy  faith  that  idl 
which  we  behold  is  full  of  blessing,  and  that 
all  comes  from  the  Father's  hand.  They  are 
the  garb  in  which  the  Love  needs  to  array  itself 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  man's  sin  and 
man's  evil.  The  love  of  God  appears  no  less 
when  it  teaches  us  in  grave  sad  tones  that  "  the 
wages  of  sin  is  death,"  than  when  it  proclaims 
that  "the  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life."  Love 
threatens  that  it  may  never  have  to  execute  its 
threats.  Love  warns  that  we  may  be  wise  in 
time.  Love  prophesies  that  its  sad  forebodings 
may  not  be  fulfilled.  And  love  smites  with 
lighter  strokes  of  premonitory  chastisements, 
that  we  may  never  need  or  feel  "  the  whips  of 
scorpions."     A.  M. 

The  justice  which  inflicts  punishment  is  only 
benevolence  in  another  form.  And  this  it  is 
that  makes  the  infliction  intolerable.  How 
much  more  terrible  to  the  wayward  child  are 
the  blows  inflicted  by  a  weeping,  affectionate 
father,  than  if  received  from  an  enemy  !  God 
is  that  atfectionate  Father  ;  and  He  punishes 
only  because  He  loves  the  universe  more  than 
the  individual  ;  and  He  has  exhausted  the  stores 
of  infinite  mercy  in  vain  to  save  him.  Wicked 
men  sometimes  tell  us  that  they  are  not  afraid 
to  trust  themselves  iu  the  hands  of  infinite  be- 
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ncvolenec  ;  whereas  it  is  cminentlj'  this  qualit}' 
of  the  Divine  character  wliich,  above  all  others, 
they  have  reason  to  fear.  For  if,  even  in  this 
world  of  probation  and  hope,  God  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  mingle  so  much  severity  with  good- 
ness, what  but  a  cup  of  unmingled  bitterness 
shall  be  put  into  his  hands  who  goes  into  eter- 
nity unrenewed  and  unpardoned,  and  finds  that 
even  infinite  benevolence  has  become  his  eternal 
enemy  !     E.  Ilitchcuck. 

7.  The  concluding  verse  grounds  the  differ- 
ent bearing  of  God  toward  the  righteous  and 
the  unrighteous,  and  the  dismal  fate  of  the  lat- 
ter, upon  God's  righteousness.  Just  as  Jehovah 
Himself  is  lighteous,  so  also  both  on  His  own 
part  and  on  the  part  of  man  He  loves  deeds  of 
righteousness.     D. 

Tbe  uprigBit  §hall  behold  His  face. 
Not  only  does  David  make  Jehovah  his  refuge 
in  calamity,  but  he  can  rejoice  iu  the  thought 
that  he  shall  behold  the  face  of  God — behold 
now  the  light  of'  His  countenance  even  in  the 
midst  of  gloom  and  darkness.  Did  his  liope 
reach  beyond  this,  and  are  we  to  suppose  that 
here  he  looks  forward  to  seeing  God  in  the  res- 
urrection ?  We  cannot  tell.  To  us,  however, 
his  words  may  be  the  expression  of  a  "hope 

full  of  immortality."      P. To  eujoy   this 

vision  of  God,  this  vision  which  is  softened  b_y 
love,  is  tbe  highest  honor  which  God  in  His 
grace  can  bestow  upon  a  man  ;  it  is  tlie  very 
blessedness  reserved  for  the  upright  (140  :  13). 
It  cannot  be  said  that  what  is  meant  is  a  vision 
of  God  beyond  the  grave,  but  just  as  little  can 
it  be  said  that  it  is  exclusively  a  vision  on  this 
side  of  it.  To  the  Old  Testament  conscious- 
ness the  future  undoubtedly  loses  itself  in  the 
night  of  Sheol.  Faith,  however,  broke  through 
this  night  and  trusted  in  a  future  intuition  of 
God  (Job  19  :  26).  The  New  Testament  re- 
demption has  realized  this  postulate  of  faith, 
inasmuch  as  the  Redeemer,  having  broken 
through  the  night  of  the  realm  of  the  dead,  has 
led  up  Ihe  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  along 
with  Himself,  and  has  translated  them  into  the 
sphere  of  the  Divine  love  that  is  clearly  revealed 
in  heaven.     D, 


All  the  attributes  ascribed  to  God — such  as 
truthfulness,  righteousness,  omnipotence    om- 


niscience, holiness — are  essential  elements  of 
the  highest  and  most  perftct  personnUti/.  Only 
a  personal  God  can  be  thought  of  a.s  a  God  if 
love,  and  as  a  good  and  holy  God.  He  would 
not  be  God  were  He  not  personal.  But  we  do 
not  merely  think  of  God.  In  worship  and  love 
we  exalt  ourselves  to  Him  ;  we  pray  to  Him, 
we  j'ield  our  whole  being  to  Him,  and  in  doing 
so  we  feel  ourselves  blessed.  The  relation  of 
man  to  God  is  a  personal  one,  and  is  experi- 
enced as  such.  We  can  worship,  revere  and 
love  only  a  personal  God,  not  the  abstract  ghost 
of  the  Absolute  or  of  any  unalterable  Sub- 
stance. Only  the  highest  personal  Being  is 
worthy  of  the  greatest  affection  ;  only  He  can 
claim  to  be  supreme  and  holy  ;  only  a  persocul 
God  can  we  trust  ;  only  to  a  personal  God, 
whose  love  and  goodness  we  can  imderstand, 
can  we  yield  ourselves,  and  only  when  we  com- 
mit ourselves  to  such  a  Being  can  we  be  exalted, 
comforted,  and  blessed.  This  is  the  decisive 
point  ;  all  religious  faith  finds  satisfaction  only 
in  the  idea  of  a  personal  God.  All  Disine  wor- 
ship and  reverence,  all  religion  and  all  religious 
exaltation  stand  or  fall  with  faith  in  a  personal 
God.  This  faith  is  the  essence  of  all  religion, 
particularly  of  the  Christian  religion,  which 
teaches  us  to  apprehend  God  as  a  loving  Father. 
Faith  in  a  personal  God  is  not  in  antagonism 
with  experimental  knowledge,  but  supplements 
it  and  completes  our  view  cf  the  universe  and 
of  life.  Faith  in  a  personal  God  is  the  vital 
clement  in  all  culture  and  progress,  for  ail 
culture  and  progress  ultimately  spring  from  a 
healthy  cunceplion  and  realization  of  the  eter- 
nal destiny  of  man,  which  destiny  reveals  the 
infinite  value  of  life  and  gives  to  life  its  conse- 
cration and  exaltation.     Sommei: 


God  is  the  only  happiness  of  a  rational  and 
immortal  soul.  The  soul  that  was  made  for 
God  can  find  no  happiness  but  in  God  ;  it  came 
from  God,  and  can  never  be  happy  but  by  re- 
turning to  Him  again  and  resting  in  Him. 
With  Him  for  your  portion,  you  have  all  :  yo.i 
have  infinite  wisdom  to  direct  you,  infinite 
knowledge  to  teach  you,  infinite  mercy  to  pity 
and  save  you.  infinite  love  to  care  for  and  com- 
fort you,  and  infinite  power  to  protect  and  keep 
you.     J.  Mason. 
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FOR   TITE    CniEF    MUSICIAN  ;   SET   TO    THE   SHEMIXITn.      A  PSAI.M   OP    IIATID. 


1  Help.  Losd  ;  for  tlie  s:o(l\y  maa  ccasetU  ; 
For  tiic  faithful  fail  from  aui3U!;  the  cliildren 

of  men. 

2  They  speak  vanity  every  one  with  his  neigh- 

bour ; 
With  flattering  lip,  and  with  a  double  heart, 
do  they  speak. 

3  The  Lord  shall  cut  otf  all  flattering  lips. 
The  tougue  that  speaketh  great  things  : 

4  Who  have  said.  With  our  tongue  will  we  pre- 

vail ; 
Oar  lips  are   our   own  :    who  is   lord   over 
us? 


o  For  the  spoiling  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing 
of  the  need}', 
Now  will  I  arise,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
I  will  set  him  in  safety  at  whom  they  puff. 

0  Tlie  words  of  the  Lord  are  pure  words  , 
As  silver  tried  in  a  furnace  on  the  earth, 
Purified  seven  times. 

7  Thou  shalt  keep  them,  O  Lord, 

Tliou  shalt  preserve  them  from  this  genera- 
tion forever. 

8  The  wicked  walk  ou  every  side. 

When  vilencssi  sc.valtcd  among  the  sons  of  men. 


The  Psalmist  is  evi  iently  .<;marting  from  the 
falseness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  time.  Tlie  de- 
fection which  he  deplores  is  a  national  defec- 
tion. Like  Elijah  in  the  deserts,  he  feels  him- 
self alone.  "  There  is  not  one  godly  man  left : 
the  true-hearted  arc  cut  off."  A  taint  has 
spread  through  society  (lo  use  the  modern  ex- 
pression, for  which  the  Hebrew  poet  says, 
"  this  generation").  Falsehood  is  everywhere, 
truth  nowhere.  The  lieart  of  men  is  double  ; 
their  lips  are  flattering  lips  (v.  3).  And  while 
they  utter  slander,  hypocrisy,  and  lies,  they 
boast  of  their  power  ;  and  not  only  give  their 
tongues  license,  but  justify  the  license  :  "  Our 
lips  are  our  otvn  ;  who  is  lord  over  lis?"  Now 
this  utter  hoUowness  and  insincerity  are  very 
hard  to  bear.  The  few  who.  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  corruption,  still  retain  tlicir  integ- 
rity are  persecuted,  and  sigh  f.ir  deliverance. 
This  deliverance  is  promised  them  in  the  form 
of  a  Divine  interposition.  The  singer,  tilled 
with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  consoles  himself, 
and  those  afflicted  like  himself,  not  in  his  own 
■words,  but  in  the  words  of  God  (v.  6).  And 
then,  remembering  how  pure  those  words  are, 
how  unalterably  true— not  like  the  words  of 
men  which  seem  so  fair,  but  arc  so  false — he 
feels  that  there  he  can  rest,  calm  in  the  convic- 
tion that,  though  the  wicked  walk  on  every 
side,  Jehovah  will  save  them  that  love  Him 
from  all  their  machinations  (v.  8).  Both  the 
circumstances  of  the  Psalmist  and  his  prayer 
are  very  similar  to  what  we  find  in  the  two  im- 
mediately preceding  Psalm?.  In  Psalm  11  Lis 
belief  as  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wicked  is 
liased  upon  God's  character  as  a  righteous  God. 
In  this  Psalm  it  rests  apparently  upon  a  special 


promise,  but  in  fact  upon  God's  Word.  But 
God's  Word  leaches  us  what  God's  character 
is.  The  difference  therefore  is  formal,  not 
real.     P. 

1.  The  whole  verse  is  a  strong  hyperbolical 
description  of  the  small  number  of  good  men 
left  in  the  community,  and  their  consequent 
exposure  to  the  malice  of  the  wicked.  Such 
expressions,  as  Luther  well  sugge.'^ts,  are  too 
familiar  in  the  dialect  of  common  life  to  be  mis- 
taken or  produce  perplexity.     A. 

Ask  the  children  of  this  world  what  it  is,  in 
their  accx)unt,  that  makes  the  times  bad  ;  they 
will  tell  you,  Scarcity  of  money,  decay  of  trade, 
and  the  desolations  of  war  make  the  times 
bad  ;  but  the  Scripture  lays  the  badness  of  the 
times  upon  causes  of  another  nature.  When 
there  is  a  general  decay  of  piety  and  honesty 
among  men,  the  times  are  then  truly  bad. 
When  the  fjodly  man  ceases,  and  the  faithful  fail. 
Observe  how  these  two  characteis  are  here  put 
together,  the  .^orfZy  and  the  faithful.  As  there 
is  no  true  policy,  so  there  is  no  true  piety,  with- 
out honesty.  Godly  men  are  faithful  men,  fast 
men,  so  they  have  sometimes  been  called  ;  their 
word  is  as  confirming  as  their  oath,  as  binding 
as  their  bond  ;  they  make  conscience  of  being 
true  both  lo  God  and  man.  They  are  here  said 
to  cease  and  fail,  either  by  death,  or  by  deser- 
tion, or  by  both.     H. 

The  gocll}-  man.  That  only  is  godliness 
which  reveres  and  honors  God  in  a  waj*  suited 
to  that  high  and  incommunicable  character. 
Genuine  piety  expresseth  itself  thus  :  "  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  Thee,  O  Lord  ?  and  there 
is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  besides  Thee." 
We  are  not  godly,  whatever  we  profess  or  seem. 
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it  in  our  mosl  deliberate  and  affectionate  choice 
we  do  not  prefer  the  one  true  God  and  the  en- 
joyment of  His  favor  to  all  that  can  be  found 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  His  works  ;  if 
we  make  not  His  will  the  measure  of  ours,  His 
law  tlie  sovereign  guide  of  our  conduct,  and  His 
glory  the  ultimate  end  of  our  obedience.  R. 
Walker. 

2.  Vanity,  i.e.,  falsehood,  Hiey  irill  speak; 
as  they  now  do,  so  will  they  persist  in  doing  ; 
(each)  man,  with  his  neiyhbor,  not  merely  witli 
another  man,  but  with  his  friend,  his  brother, 
toward  whom  he  was  particularly  bound  to  act 

sincerely.      A. They    speak    with    a 

double  heart.  The  original  is,  "  A  heart 
and  a  heart  ;"  one  for  the  Church,  another  for 
the  change  ;  one  for  Sundays,  another  for 
working-days.  A  man  without  a  heart  is  a 
wonder,  but  a  man  with  two  hearts  is  a  mon- 
ster.    T.  AdarM. 

8-4.  A  "  double  heart"  in  the  strong  idiom 
of  the  Hebrew  is  "  a  heart  and  a  heart" — one 
to  hide  and  live  by  ;  another  to  show  to  the 
world  and  not  to  live  by.  But  the  Lord  cannot 
be  deceived  by  such  men.  He  utterly  abhors 
their  double  heart,  and  will  cut  them  off  for 
their  sins.  Expressively  said,  he  will  cut  off 
those  treacherous  lips— that  piuud,  lying 
tongue  !  Their  spirit  is  further  described  as 
virtually  saying,  "  With  our  tongue  we  are 
mighty  ;"  like  heroes  we  say  what  we  please  ; 
who  shall  dare  dictate  to  us?  Wonderfully 
true  to  human  nature  !     C. 

A  guileful  heart  makes  guileful  tongue  and 
lips.  It  is  the  workhouse  where  is  the  forge 
of  deceits  and  slanders  and  other  evil  speakings  ; 
and  the  tongue  is  only  tlie  outer  shop  where 
they  are  vended,  and  the  lips  the  door  of  it  ;  so 
then  such  ware  as  is  made  within,  such  and  no 
other  can  be  set  out.  From  evil  thoughts,  evil 
speakings  ;  from  a  profane  heart,  profane 
words  ;  and  from  a  malicious  heart,  bitter  or 
calumnious  words  ;  and  from  a  deceitful  heart, 
guileful  words,  well  varnislied  but  lined  with 
rottenness.  And  so  in  the  general,  from  the. 
eiiundancc  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,  as  our 
Saviour  teaches.  That  which  the  heart  is  full 
of  runs  over  by  the  tongue.  If  the  heart  be 
full  of  God  the  tongue  will  delight  to  speak  of 
Him  ;  much  of  heavenly  things  within  will 
breathe  forth  something  of  their  sweetness  by 
the  mouth  ;  and  if  nothing  but  earth  is  there, 
all  that  man's  discourse  will  be  vain  and  pur- 
poseless.    Leighton. 

Consider  our  markets,  our  fairs,  our  private 
contracts  and  bargains,  our  shops,  our  cellars. 
our  weights,  our  measures,  our  promises,  our 


protestations,  our  politic  tricks  and  villainous 
Machiavelism,  our  enhaucing  of  the  pi  ices  of 
all  commodities,  and  tell,  whether  the  twelfth 
Psalm  may  not  as  fitly  be  applied  to  our  times 
as  to  the  days  of  the  man  of  God.  R.  Wol- 
combc. 

5.  For  the  spoiling  ortlic  poor.  Fear 
ye,  whosoever  ye  be,  that  do  wrong  the  poor  ; 
you  have  power  and  wealth  and  the  favor  of 
the  judges,  but  they  have  the  strongest  weap- 
ons of  all,  sighings  and  groanings,  which  fetch 
help  from  heaven  for  them.  These  weapons 
dig  down  houses,  throw  up  foundations,  over- 
throw  whole   nations.       Chri/so.slam. Tile 

sighing  of  the  needy.  A  desire  is  a  small 
matter,  especially  of  the  poor  man,  yet  God  re- 
gards the  desire  of  the  poor,  and  calls  a  good 
desire  the  greatest  kindness  ;  "  The  desire  of  a 
man  is  his  kindness."  A  tear  makes  no  great 
noise,  yet  hath  a  voice,  "God  hath  heard  the 
voice  of  my  weeping."  A  groan  is  a  poor 
thing,  yet  is  the  best  part  of  a  prayer  some- 
times ;  a  sigh  is  less,  yet  God  is  n  wakened  and 
raised  vp  by  it.     J.  Sheffield. 

6.  Tlw  sayings  of  Jehovah  are  pure  sayings, 
silcer  jiurged  in  a  furnace  of  earth,  rejined  seven, 
times.  The  Psalmist  does  ni>t  use  the  term 
commonly  translated  words,  but  one  derived 
from  the  verb  to  say,  with  obvious  allusion  to 
the  use  of  the  verb  itself  in  the  preceding  verse. 
What  Jehovah  there  says,  the  promises  there 
given,  arc  here  declared  to  be  true  without  any 
mixture  of  mistake  or  falsehood.  This  is  ex- 
pressed by  tlie  favorite  figure  of  pure  metallic 
ore.  The  idea  of  extreme  or  perfect  purity  is 
conveyed  by  the  idiomatic  phrase,  purified  seven 
times,  i.e.,  repeatedly,  or  seccnfold,  i.e.,  com- 
pletely.    A. God's  Word  is  pure  silver  that 

has  flown  off  and  left  all  dross  behind  it,  silver 
that  has,  as  it  were,  passed  seven  times  through 
the  furnace,  and  is  therefore  altogether  free  of 
alloy  and  very  precious.  Silver  is  an  emblem 
of  everything  that  is  precious  and  pure,  and 
seven  is  the  number  of  the  completed  process. 

D. The  expression  may  import  two  things  : 

first,  the  infallible  certainty  of  the  word  ;  as 
gold  endureth  in  the  tire  when  the  dross  is  con- 
sumed. Vain  conceits  comfort  us  not  in  a  time 
of  trouble  ;  but  the  word  of  God,  the  more  it 
is  tried,  the  more  you  will  find  the  excellency 
of  it — the  promise  is  tried  as  well  as  we  are 
tried  in  deep  afflictions  ;  but,  when  it  is  so,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  most  pure  ;  as  pure  gold 
suffers  no  loss  by  the  fire,  so  the  promises  suffer 
no  loss  when  they  are  tried,  but  stand  to  us  ia 
our  greatest  troubles.  Secondly,  it  notes  the  ex- 
act perfection  of  the  word  :  there  is  no  dross  in 
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silver  aad  gold  that  hatli  been  often  refined,  so 
there  is  no  defect  in  the  Word  of  God.     Munton. 

The  poet  dwells  on  the  purity  and  perfect 
truth  of  God's  promises,  not  only  as  opposed 
to  all  lying  lips  of  men,  but  also  that  he 
may  thus  more  deeply  print  upon  the  heiirt 
of  the  atBicted  the  certain  fullilment  of  ihj 
promise.  This  emphatic  assertion  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  widespread  and  appar- 
ently long-prerailing  corruption.  For  those 
who  were  weak  in  faitli  might  begin  to  doubt 
whether  the  truth  of  God  itself  had  not  failed. 
P. 

Truth  is  the  most  glorious  thing;  the  least 
filing  of  this  gold  is  precious.  Truth  is  an- 
cient ;  its  gray  hairs  make  it  venerable  ;  it 
comes  from  Him  who  is  the  Ancient  of  Days. 
Truth  is  unerring  ;  it  is  the  star  which  leads  to 
Christ.  Truth  is  pure  ;  it  is  compared  to  silver 
refined  seven  times.  There  is  not  the  least  spot 
on  truth's  face  :  it  breathes  nothing  but  sanc- 
tity. Truth  is  triumphant  ;  it  is  like  a  great 
conqueror  ;  when  all  its  enemies  lie  dead  it  keeps 
Hie  field,  and  sets  up  its  trophies  of  victory. 
"  Tlie  heavens  being  on  tire  shall  be  dissolved," 
but  not  that  truth  which  came  from  heaven. 

T.   Watson. God  suffers  desperate  opinions 

t  >  b:;  vented  for  the  purging  of  His  own  truth. 
The  truth  of  God  is  compared  to  "  silver  tried 
in  a  furnace  of  earth,  purified  seven  times." 
Every  corrupt  opinion  that  comes  to  be  vented 
against  any  truth  of  God  is  a  new  furnace,  it 
comes  out  the  purer  for  it.     Arrowsmith. 

The  Bible  has  passed  through  the  furnace 
of  persecution,  literary  criticism,  philosophic 
doubt,  and  scientific  discovery,  and  has  lost 
nothing  but  those  human  interpretations  which 
dung  to  it  as  alloy  to  precious  ore.  The  ex- 
perience of  saints  has  tried  it  in  every  conceiv- 
able manner,  but  not  a  single  doctrine  or  prom- 
ise has  been  consumed  in  the  most  excessive 

lieat.     S. ^Xo  truth  is  established  till  it  has 

l)ecn  denied  and  has  survived.  Antagonism  to 
the  Word  of  God  should  have,  and  will  have, 
to  those  who  use  it  rightly,  a  blessing  in  its 
train,  in  bringing  out  yet  more  of  the  precious- 
ness  and  manifoldness,  the  all-sufficiency  and 
the  universality  of  the  Book.  "  The  more  'tis 
.shook,  the  more  it  shines."  The  fiercer  the 
blast,  the  firmer  our  confidence  in  the  inexpug- 
nable solidity  of  that  tower  of  strength  that 
.stands  four  square  to  every  wind  that  blows. 
A.  M. 


The  Scriptures  carrj'  in  themselves  indepen- 
dent and  convincing  evidence  of  the  truth,  va- 
lidity, and  sufficiency  of  all  the  narratives,  doc- 


trines, jiromises,  and  threatenings  they  contain. 
Truth  is  its  own  witness,  and  exacts  our  a.ssent. 
I  recognize  the  handwriting  of  a  friend  without 
ueeding  to  be  told  who  has  written  to  me.  We 
want  not  the  stars,  much  less  a  torch,  to  show 
us  the  sun  ;  it  is  only  the  blind  that  cannot  see. 
Bciiyel. 

Tested  by  the  chances  of  anj-  mere  human 
conflict,  of  any  philosophic  or  literary  strife, 
the  Bible  would  ages  ago  have  vanished  from 
the  field  and  been  consigned  to  oblivion  ;  but 
here  it  is  yet,  the  mightiest  element  in  human 
thought,  and  challenging  to  the  conflict  the 
mightiest  of  human  antagonisms.  How  it  rises 
up,  ever  higher  and  stronger,  against  every 
fresh  assault !  every  new  phase  of  unbelief, 
when  it  is  really  new,  only  calling  out  some 
before  unknown  aspect  of  power  in  this  ex- 
hauslless  defence.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  say 
that  the  Bible  has  kept  its  ground  in  the  world  ; 
it  has  ever  been  extending  itself,  not  only  into 
new  territory,  but  into  new  fields  of  thought. 
I'liilosophy  assumes  to  be  independent  of  it, 
but  finds,  in  the  end,  that  it  must  go  the  way  of 
all  human  speculations,  or  fortify  itself  by  ideas 
that  can  never  more  belong  to  hiiniau  thinking 
should  this  book  be  discarded  from  the  world. 
So  science,  too,  often  "seems  first  in  its  own 
cause,  until  revelation  cometh  and  searcheth 
it."  Some  startling  discover}'  has  raised  the 
hopes  of  unbelief,  but  soon  this  more  ancient 
power  in  the  world,  this  power  of  the  unseen 
and  the  eternal,  rides  over  the  sense  diflieulty, 
or  shows  it  to  belong  to  a  lower  plane  of  knowl- 
edge with  which  the  diviner  truth  can  have  no 
actual  or  imagined  collision.  Every  other  as- 
sumed revelation  has  been  addressed  to  but  one 
phase  of  humanity.  They  have  been  adapted 
to  one  age,  to  one  people,  or  one  peculiar  style 
of  human  thought.  Their  books  have  never 
assumed  a  cosmical  character,  or  been  capable 
of  any  catholic  expansion.  They  could  never 
be  "  accommodated"  to  other  ages,  or  accli- 
mated to  other  parts  of  the  world.  They  are 
indigenous  plants,  that  can  never  grow  out  of 
the  zone  that  gave  them  birth.  Zoroaster  never 
made  a  disciple  beyond  Persia  or  its  immediate 
neighborhood  ;  Confucius  is  wholly  Chinese  as 
Socrates  is  wholly  Greek.     T.  Leins. 

The  Bible  has  passed  triumphantly  through 
the  ordeal  of  verbal  criticism.  English  infidels 
of  the  last  century  raised  a  premature  pajan 
over  the  discovery  and  publication  of  so  many 
various  readings.  They  imagined  that  the 
popular  mind  would  be  rudely  and  thoroughly 
shaken,  that  Christianity  would  bo  placed  in 
imminent   peril    of    extinction,   and   that    the 
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Church  woulil  be  dispersed,  and  ashamed  at  the 
sight  of  its  iiuifpiii  duirta.  But  the  result  Ims 
blasted  all  their  hopes,  aud  the  oraeles  of  God 
are  found  to  be  preserved  in  immaculate  integ- 
rity. 

The  storm  which  shakes  the  oak  only  loosens 
the  earth  around  its  roots,  aud  its  violence  en- 
ables the  tree  to  strike  its  roots  deepsr  in  the 
soil.  So  it  is  that  Scripture  has  gloriously  sur- 
mounted every  trial.  These  gather  round  the 
Bible  a  dense  "  cloud  of  witnesses,"  from  the 
ruins  of  Nineveh  and  the  valley  of  the  Nile  ; 
from  the  slabs  and  bas-reliefs  of  Sennacherib, 
and  tomb?  and  monuments  of  Pharaoh  ;  from 
rolls  of  Chaldee  paraphrast,  and  Syrian  version- 
ists  ;  from  the  cells  of  monastic  scribes,  and  the 
dry  and  dusty  labors  of  scholars  and  antiqua- 
rians. Our  present  Bibles  are  undiluted  by  the 
lapse  of  ages.    Her  oracles  written  amid  such 


strange  diversity  of  lime,  place  and  condilion — 
among  the  s:an(ls  and  cliffs  of  Arabia,  the  fields 
and  hills  of  Palestine — in  the  puhices  of  Baby- 
lon, and  in  the  dungeons  of  Rome — have  cnme 
to  us  in  such  uuimpair-ed  fulness  and  accuracy, 
that  vve  are  placed  as  advantageously  toward 
them  as  the  generation  which  hung  on  the  lips 
of  Jesjs  as  lie  recited  a  paralile  on  the  shores 
of  the  Galilean  lake,  or  as  those  churches  which 
received  from  Paul  or  Peter  one  of  their  epistles 
of  warning  exposition. 

Yes  ;  the  river  of  life,  which  issues  out  from 
beneath  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  may. 
as  it  flows  through  so  many  countries,  some- 
times bear  with  it  the  earthly  evidences  of  its 
conquests  ;  but  the  great  volume  of  its  waters 
has  neither  been  diminished  nor  dimmed  in  its 
transparency,  nor  bereft  of  its  healing  virtue. 
North  British  Review, 
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FOR   THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN.       A   PSALM   OP   DAVID. 


1  How  long,  O  Lord,  wilt  thou  forget  me  for 

ever  ? 
How  long  wilt  thou  hide  thy  face  from  me  ? 

2  How  long  shall  I  take  counsel  in  my  soul, 
Having  sorrow  in  my  heart  all  the  day  1 
Howlongshallmiueeuemybec.xalfedoverme? 

3  Consider  and  answer  me,  O  Lord  my  God  : 
Lighten  mine  eyes,  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep  of 

death  ; 


4  Lest  mine    enemy    say,    I    have    prevailed 

against  him  ; 
Lest  mine   adversaries  rejoice    when    I   am 
moved. 

5  But  I  have  trusted  in  thy  mercy  : 

My  heart  shall  rejoice  in  thy  salvation  : 
0  I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord. 
Because    he    hath     dealt    bountifully    with 
me. 


In  this  Psalm  we  see  a  servant  of  God  long 
and  sorely  tried  by  the  persecutions  of  unre- 
lenting enemies,  and,  as  it  seems  to  himsslf, 
forgotten  and  forsaken  of  God,  pouring  out  the 
agony  of  his  soul  In  prayer.  It  is  a  long  and 
weary  struggle  ;  it  is  a  daily  and  hourly  mar- 
tyrdom ;  and,  wrestling  with  hU  despair,  he 
can  but  cry  (like  the  souls  under  the  altar,  Rev. 
6  :  10),  How  long  ?  And  then  calmer  words  of 
prayer  rise  to  his  lips  (vs.  3,  4).  And  at  iast 
faith  assert?  her  perfect  victory  (v.  5).  The 
rapid  transition  of  feeling,  from  a  depth  of 
misery  bordering  on  despair  to  hope,  and  even 
joy,  is  very  remarkable.     P. 

David  probably  passed  through  experiences 
of  this  sort  more  Ihan  once.  They  are  not  un- 
usual in  the  life-history  of  God's  people.  It  is 
well  therefore  that  such  a  Psalm  should  have  a 


place  in  the  devotional  songs  of  Zion,  evermore 
impressing  the  precious  truth  that  God's  trust- 
ful children  will  surely  come  forth  from  every 
affliction,  however  sore,  with  a  song  of  praise  ; 
that  God  will  not  forget  them  forever  ;  that, 
having  put  their  faith  to  stern  trial.  He  will 
make  this  very  trial  yield  the  fruit  of  a  purer 
and  stronger  faith,  a  richer  joy  in  God,  and  a 
firmer  footing  upon  His  promises.     C. 

1,  2,  The  refusal  or  delay  of  the  Divine  help 
is  here,  as  often  elsewhere,  represented  by  the 
figures  of  forgetfulness  and  an  averted  counte- 
nance. To  the  eye  of  sense  and  reason,  the 
abandonment  seemed  final  ;  but  faith  still 
prompted  the  inquiry,  7iow  long,  which  implies 

that  it  was  not  to  last  forever.     A. This  is 

a  state  in  which  Hope  (impairs,  and  yet  Despair 
hopes  at  the  same  time  ;  and  all   that  lives  is 
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"  the  groaning  that  cannot  be  uttered,"  where- 
with tlie  Holy  Spirit  maketh  Intercession  for 
us,  brooding  over  the  waters  shro'idtd  iu  dark- 
ness, to  use  the  expression  in  Geu.  1.  This  no 
one  understands  who  has  not  tasted  it.  Lu- 
ther.  The  self-contradiction  of  the  question 

is  to  be  explained  by  the  conllict  between  the 
spirit  and  the  flesh  that  is  raging  within.  The 
desponding  heart  thinks,  God  lias  forgotten  me 
forever  ;  but  the  spirit  repels  this  thought  and 
turns  it  into  a  question,  which  marks  this  for- 
saking as  being  only  apparent  :  how  long  shall 
it  seem  that  Thou  forgeltest  me  forever  ?  Four 
times  does  David  raise  this  cry  of  faith  from 
the  very  depths  of  his  spirit.     D. 

The  intenseness  of  the  affliction  renders  it 
trying  to  our  fortitude  ;  but  it  is  Ly  the  con- 
tinuance of  it  that  patience  is  put  to  the  test. 
It  is  not  under  the  sharpest,  but  the  longest 
trials,  that  wc  are  most  in  danger  of  fainting. 
In  the  fir.-;tcase,  tlie  soul  collects  all  its  strengtii, 
and  feels  in  earnest  to  call  in  help  from  above  ; 
but,  in  tlie  last,  the  mind  relaxe?,  and  sinks  into 

despondency.     A.  Fuller. -And  what  if  there 

be  some  impatience  mingled  therewith  ;  is  not 
this  the  more  true  a  portrait  of  our  own  experi- 
ence ?  It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  desire  from  de- 
generating into  impatience.  O  for  grace,  that 
while  we  wait  on  God  we  may  be  kept  from 
indulging  a  murmuring  spirit  !     S. 

3.  Look,  hear  me,  Jelwuah,  my  Ood,  lif/hten 
iny  eyes,  lest  I  deep  the  death.  The  complaint  is 
now  followed  by  a  corresponding  prayer.  In 
allusion  to  the  hiding  of  the  face  in  v.  1,  he 
now  beseeches  God  to  look  toward  him  or  upon 
him,  to  show  by  His  acts  that  He  has  not  lost 
sight  of  him.  As  he  before  complained  of 
God's  forgetting  him,  no  here  he  prays  that  He 
will  hear  and  answer  hi.n.  The  idea  of  Jehovah 
iisaGod  in  covenant  with  Hi-;  people  is  brought 
out  still  more  fully  by  tlie  phrase  my  God,  i.c, 
one  on  whom  I  have  a  right  to  call,  with  a  well- 
founded  hope  of  being  heard.  Enlir/Iiten  iny 
eyes,  or  make  them  shine,  is  by  some  understood 
to  mean,  dispel  my  doubts  and  extricate  me  out 
of  my  perplexities.  Others  with  more  prob- 
ability suppose  an  allusion  to  the  dimness  of  the 
eyes  produced  by  extreme  weakness  or  ap- 
proaching death,  and  understand  the  prayer  as 
one  for  restoration  and  deliverance  from  im- 
minent destruction.  Compare  1  Sam.  14  :  27, 
39,  where  the  relief  of  Jonathan's  debility  occa- 
sioned by  long  fasting  is  described  by  saying 
that  his  eyes  were  enlightened.  Tj:st  I  slet'p 
(in)  death,  at  lest  I  sleep  the  (sleep  of)  dtath,  a5 
in  the  common  version.  Compare  the  beautiful 
description  of  death  as  a  sleep  of  perpetuity,  a 


perpetual  or  everlasting  sleep,  in  Jer.  51  :  39, 
57.     A. 

The  illuminating  light  is  the  loving  light  of 
the  Divine  countenance.  Liglit,  love,  life  and 
their  opposites,  darkness,  wrath,  death,  are 
ideas  closely  linked  together  in  Scripture.  He 
whom  God  looks  upon  iu  love  continues  to 
live  ;  new  vital  powers  permeate  liim  ;  he  does 
not  have  to  sleep  death,  i.e.,  the  sleep  of  death. 
For  such  a  liglit  of  life  he  prays.    D. 

The  sleep  of  death.  It  is  not  the  enemy 
death  which  seizes  a  believer,  but  the  shadow, 
or  emblem  of  it,  sleep.  Weary  soul,  tired  out 
with  the  burden  of  sin,  corruptions,  afflictions, 
accusations,  temptations — is  sleep  an  enemy  to 
you  ?  Are  you  afraid  of  rest  ?  What  !  fear  to 
fall  asleep  in  Jesus,  to  awake  in  His  presence, 
to  be  satisfied  with  perfect  likeness  to  Him.  and 

eternally  to  enjoy  Him  !      W.  Mason. If  you 

would  aw!ike  satisfied  in  the  perfected  like- 
ness of  Christ,  and  with  the  closest,  most  endear- 
ing fellowship  with  Christ ;  if.  shining  in  the 
light  of  the  Lamb,  you  would  join  tlie  saintly 
hosts  in  their  new  rapt  song  of  grateful  love, 
and  if,  to  crown  and  complete  this  blessed  ex- 
perience, you  would  have  your  spirit  pervaded 
with  the  assured  conviction  that  this  holy  char- 
acter, this  Divine  fellowship,  this  unutterable 
joy  will  bo  unchangeably,  forever  yours,  then 
hold  steadfastly  on  in  trustful,  full-hearted 
consecration  to  your  Saviour  King  !     B. 

5,  6.  The  five  lines  of  lamentation  and  the 
four  of  supplication  are  now  followed  by  four 
of  joyous  anticipation.  In  the  stormily  agi- 
tated soul  of  tlie  suppliant  all  has  now  become 
calm.  Although  the  storm  may  still  continue 
to  rage  without,  there  is  peace  in  the  depths  of 

his  heart.     D. How  often  do  we  find  the 

holy  prophet  when  he  first  kneels  down  to  pray 
full  of  fears  and  doubts,  who,  before  he  and 
the  duty  part,  grows  into  a  sweet  familiarity 
with  God  and  repose  in  liis  own  spirit  !  He 
begins  his  prayer  as  if  he  thought  God  would 
never  give  him  a  kind  look  more  ;  "  How  long 
loilt  Thou  forget  me,  0  Lord?  forever?"  But 
by  the  time  he  had  exercised  himself  a  little  in 
duty  his  distemper  wears  off.  the  mists  scatter 
and  his  faith  breaks  out  as  the  sun  in  its 
strengtii  :  "  I  hare  trusted  in  Thy  mercy  ;  my 
heart  sliall  rejoice  in  Thy  salvation.  1  will  sing 
un  to  the  Lord. ' '     O  urnall. 

In  tlie  beginning  of  the  Psalm  we  have  him 
drooping,  trembling,  and  ready  to  sink  into 
melancholy  and  despair  ;  but  in  the  close  of  it, 
rejoicing  in  God,  and  elevated  and  enlarged  in 
bis  praises.  See  the  power  of  faith,  the  power 
of  prayer,  and  how  good  it  is  to  draw  near  to 
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God.  If  we  bring  our  cares  and  griefs  ta  Ihe 
throne  of  grace  aud  leave  them  there,  we  may 
go  away  like  Hannah,  aud  our  countenance  will 
be  no  riwre  sad  (1  Sam.  1  :  18).  And  still  /  tlo 
trust  in  Thy  inercy  ;  so  some  read  it.  "1  refer 
myself  to  that,  with  an  assurance  that  it  will 
do  well  for  me  at  last."  This  he  pleads  with 
God,  knowing  what  pleasure  he  lakes  iu  those 

that  hope  in  His  mercy  (147  :  11).     H. It  was 

mercy  that  first  washed  us  in  that  precious 
blood  ;  it  was  mercy  that  put  that  glorious  robe 
around  us  ;  and  having  done  so  much  for  us, 
mercy  will  not  now  forsake  us.  It  is  mercy's 
voice  that  will  pronounce  us  blessed  ;  mercy's 
hand  tiiat  will  open  heaven  to  us  ;  nnd  mercy's 
power  and  riches  that  will  make  us  happy  in  it. 
Hence  the  heirs  of  heaven  are  called  by  an  apos- 
tle "  vessels  of  mercy  [jrepared  unto  glory  ;" 
and  another  apostle  calls  the  very  glory  they 
look  for,  mercy.  It  is  "  the  mercy,"  he  says, 
"  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  unto  eternal  life  ;" 
mercy  that  becomes  at  last  salvation,  mercy 
laying  aside  the  form  of  earthly  grace  and  con- 
solation, and  shining  forth  in  the  splendor  of 
heavenly  joy.     C.  Bradley. 

His  faith  in  God's  mercy  filled  his  heart  with 
joy  in  his  saltation  ;  for  joy  and  peace  come  by 
beliemng.  Believing,  ye  rejoice  (1  Pet.  1  :  8). 
Having  put  his  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God,  he  is 
fully  assured  of  salvation,  aud  that  his  heart, 
which  was  now  daily  grieving,  should  rejoice  in 
that  snlmtion.     Though  weeping  endure  long, 

joy  will  return.     H. Rejoice  that  ye  have 

passed  from  death  lo  life,  and  that  there  is  now 
no  condemnation  for  them  who  are  In  Christ 
Jesus.  Rejoice  that  you  are  also  advanced  to 
the  dearest  and  most  intimate  rehition  to  all  the 
Persons  of  the  ever-blessed  Godhead.  By  your 
new  birth  ye  are  become  the  sons  of  God,  mem- 
bers of  Christ,  and  temples  for  the  Holy  Ghost. 
Rejoice  that  God  hath  made  with  you  an  ever- 
lasting covenant,  well  ordered  in  all  things  and 
sure.  He  hath  given  you  a  variety  of  exceed- 
ing great  and  precious  promises,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  exigence  in  your  situation, 
in  which  you  may  not  fiud  a  suitable  and  abun- 


dant relief,  in  these  gracious  assurances  of  a 
faithful  God.  Rejoice  that  the  life  which  is 
begun  in  you  is  an  imraoital  principle  that  can 
never  be  extinguished.  Ye  are  born  again  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  ;  and  ye  are  kept  by  His 
mighty  power  through  faith  unto  salvation. 
And  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  the  glory  of  God. 
"  Fear  not,  little  flock,"  said  the  blessed  Jesus, 
"  for  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleasure  to  give 
you  the  kingdom."  Erelong  your  trials  and 
sufferings  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  your  light 
afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment,  shall 
be  followed  by  an  exceeding  great  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory.     U.   Walker. 

G.  His  joy  in  Ood's  salvation  would  fill  his 
mouth  with  songs  of  praise  ;  "  i  will  sing  unto 
the  Lord,  sing  in  remembrance  of  what  He  has 
done  formerly.  I  will  sing  in  hope  of  what 
He  will  do  for  me  at  last  ;  being  confident  that 
all  will  end  well,  will  end  everlastingly  well. 
But  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  past  ;  lie  has 
dealt  bountifully  with  me ;  because  by  faith  he 
had  received  the  earnest  of  the  salvation,  aud 
he  was  as  confident  of  it  as  if  it  had  been  done 

already.      H. Faith   keeps    the    soul  fiom 

sinking  under  heavy  trials,  by  bringing  in  for- 
mer experiences  of  the  power,  mercy,  and  faith- 
fulness of  God  to  the  afflicted  soul.  Hereby 
was  the  Psalmist  supported  in  distress.  Oh, 
saith  faith,  remember  what  God  halh  done  both 
for  thy  outward  and  inward  man  ;  He  hath  uot 
only  delivered  thy  body  when  in  trouble,  but 
He  hath  done  great  things  for  thy  soul  ;  He 
hath  brought  thee  out  of  a  state  of  black  na- 
ture, entered  into  a  covenant  relation  with  thee, 
made  His  goodness  pass  before  thee  ;  He  hath 
helped  thee  to  pray,  and  many  times  hath  heard 
thy  prayers  and  thy  tears.      Willison. 

The  Psalm  closes  with  a  sentence  which  is  a 
refutation  of  the  charge  of  forgetfulness  which 
David  had  uttered  in  the  first  verse,  "  lie  hath 
dealt  bountifully  inith  me."  So  .'■hall  it  be  with 
us  if  we  wait  awhile.  The  complaint  which  in 
our  haste  we  utter  shall  be  joyfully  retracted, 
and  we  shall  witness  that  the  Lord  hath  dealt 
bountifully  with  us.    S. 
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FOR   THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN.      A   PSALM   OF   DAVID. 


1  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 

God. 
They  are  corrupt,  they  have  done  abominable 

works  ; 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

2  The  Loud  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 

the  children  of  men. 
To  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand, 
That  did  seek  after  God. 

3  They  are  all  gone  aside  ;  they  are  together 

become  filthy  ; 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 

4  Have  all  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowl- 

edge ? 


Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread. 
And  call  not  upon  the  Lokd. 
Tliere  were  they  in  great  fear  : 
For  God  is  in  the  generation  of   the  right- 
eous. 
Ye  put  to  shame  tlie  counsel  of  the  poor. 
Because  the  Lord  is  his  refuge. 

Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out 

of  Zion  ! 
When  tlie  Lord  bringeth  back  the  captivity 

of  his  people. 
Then  sliall  Jacob  rejoice,  ami  Israel  shall  be 

glad. 


There  seems  to  be  no  reference  to  any  par- 
ticular historical  occasion.  Tlie  Psalm  was,  no 
doubt,  originally  written  to  express  the  feel- 
ings of  God's  people,  in  all  times  and  places, 
with  respect  to  the  original  depravity  of  all 
men  and  the  obstinate  persistency   in  evil  of 

the  greater  number.     A. The  singer,  keenly 

alive  to  the  evils  of  his  tims.  sees  everything  in 
the  blackest  calors.  The  apostasy  is  so  wide- 
spread that  all  are  involved  in  it,  except  the 
small  remnant  (implied  in  v.  4)  ;  and  the  world 
seems  again  ripe  for  judgment  as  in  the  days 
of  Noah  (y.  3).  Both  in  this  Psalm  and  in 
Psalm  13  the  complaint  is  made  that  the  wicked 
oppress  and  devour  the  righteous.  In  botli 
corruption  has  risen  to  its  most  gigantic  Iieight  ; 
but  here  the  doings  of  bad  men.  there  their 
words,  form  the  chief  subject  of  complaint.  In 
form  the  ode  is  dramatic,  or  quasi-dramatic. 
A  great  tragedy  is  enacting  before  the  eyes  of 
tlie  poet.  Sin  is  lifting  itself  up  in  Titanic  mad- 
ness against  God,  and  God  looks  down  upon  Its 
doings  as  once  upon  the  builders  of  Babel.  He 
sees  utter  apostasy  (v.  3)  ;  Hj  speaks  from 
heaven  (v.  4),  and  the  evil-doers  are  confounded 
at  the  word  of  Ilis  mouth  (v.  .'i).  "  It  would 
scarcely  be  possible,"  says  Ewald,  "  for  a  great 
truth  to  be  sketched  in  fewer  or  more  striking 
outlines."  There  is  nothing  in  the  Psalm  which 
can  lead  us  to  fix  its  date  or  authorship  pre- 
cisely. The  feeling  is  common  enough  at  all 
times  in  men  of  earnest  mind.  Filled  with  a 
holy  jealousy  for  God,  no  age  seems  to  them 
so  corrupt  as  their  own,  because  they  are  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  and,  as  they  are  apt  to  think, 


hopeless  encounter  with  its  evils.  Indeed,  de- 
spair would  be  the  result,  did  not  the  promise 
of  the  future  lift  them  above  the  present  (v.  7). 
P. 

There  is  a  peculiar  mark  put  upon  this  Psalm, 
in  that  it  is  twice  in  the  Book  of  Psalms.  The 
fourteenth  Psalm  and  the  fifty-third  Psalm  are 
the  same,  with  tlie  alteration  of  one  or  two  ex- 
pressions at  most.  And  there  is  another  mark 
put  upon  it,  that  the  apostle  transcribes  a  great 
part  of  it.     Owen. 

I.  Fool.  The  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  uncommonly  rich  in  designations  of 
the  unwise.  The  simple  and  the  silly  form  the 
lowest  rounds  of  this  ladder  ;  llie  idiot  and  the 
lunatic,  the  uppermost.  In  the  middle  lies  the 
notion  of  the  fool  or  crack-brained,  which  sig- 
nifies either  to  project,  to  be  prominent,  or  to 
distend  one's  self,  to  relax,  to  become  decrepit, 
to  wither.  "  A  fool"  (thus  Isa.  33  :  6)  "  speaks 
folly  and  his  heart  works  iniquity,  to  practise 
knavery  and  to  utter  foolish  things  against 
Jehovah,  to  leave  empty  the  soul  of  the  hungry, 

and  to  refuse  drink  to  the  thirsty. "     D. The 

Hebrew  is  singularly  rich  in  words  expressing 
folly,  with  the  inseparable  notion  of  wicked- 
ness. Here  the  word  chosen  by  David,  nahal, 
means  imbecile,  a  vapid,  worn-out  fool,  one 
whose  heart  and  understanding  are  degraded, 
incapable  of  seeing  truth.  It  is  a  word  never 
used  of  mere  natural  ottuseness,  but  of  spiiitual 
corruption.     Cook. 

In  Iii8  heart.  Rather  a  practical  than  a 
theoretical  atheism  ;  not  so  much  a  denial  of 
the  being  of  a  God,  as  a  denial  of  His  moral 
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government  of  the  world  ;  and  this  eviace.l  in 
their  aclious,  rather  than  in  their  words.  Their 
lives  show  what  the  Ihmight  of  their  hearts  is 
(as  iniloed  immediately  follows).  "  The  fool" 
is  not  the  philosophic  iitheist  with  his  argu- 
ments ;  but  the  imiu  who,  by  the  practice  of 
wickedness  so  stifles  and  corrupts  within  him 
the  knowledge  of  Go  1  that  he  mWuoW]/ acknowl- 
edges no  God.     P. 

The  atheist  is  morally  as  well  as  mentally  a 
fool,  a  fool  in  the  heart  a.s  well  as  in  the  head  ; 
a  fool  in  morals  as  well  as  m  philosophy.  With 
the  denial  of  God  as  a  starting-point,  we  may 
well  conclude  that  the  fool's  progress  is  a  rapid, 
riotous,  raving,  ruinous  one.  He  who  begins 
at  impiety  is  ready  for  anything.  "No  Ood," 
being  interpreted,  means  no  law,  no  order,  no 

restraint  to  lust,  no  limit  to  passion.     S. 

The  atheist's  divinity  is  couched  in  one  article, 
and  that  negative,  too,  clean  contrary  to  the 
fashion  of  all  creeds,  "  TJiere  is  iw  Ood  "  The 
article  but  one  ;  but  so  many  absurdities  tied 
to  the  train  of  it  and  itself  so  irreligious,  so 
prodigiously  profane,  that  he  dares  not  speak 
it  out,  but  saith  it  softly  to  himself,  in  secret, 

"  ill  his  heart."     R.   Gierke. Atheism  is  too 

conscious  to  be  venturous  and  open.  That  is 
the  property  of  truth,  the  daughter  of  the  light 
and  of  the  day.     Sotith. 

It  is  not  said,  "  The  fool  hath  Ihoiiglit  in  his 
heart  ;"  he  saith  it  by  rote  to  himself  as  that 
he  would  have,  rather  than  that  he  can  thor- 
oughly believe  it  or  hi  persuaded  of  it ;  for 
none  deny  there  is  a  God  but  those  for  whom 
it  maketh  that  there  were  no  God.  It  appear- 
eth  in  nothing  more  that  atheism  is  rather  in 
the  lip  than  in  the  heart  of  man  than  by  this, 
that  athei.sts  will  ever  be  talking  of  that  their 
opinion,  as  if  they  fainted  in  it  within  them- 
selves and  would  be  glad  to  be  strengthened  by 
the  consent  of  others  ;  nay  more,  you  shall 
have  athei.sts  strive  to  get  disciples,  as  it  fareth 
with  other  sects  ;  and,  which  is  most  of  all, 
you  shall  have  of  them  that  will  suffer  for  athe- 
ism and  not  recant  ;  whereas,  if  they  did  truly 
think  that  there  were  no  such  thing  as  God, 
why  should  they  trouble  themselves  ?    Bacon. 

Religion,  as  both  the  corner-stone  and  the 
key.^toneof  morality,  must  have  a.mornl  origin  ; 
so  far  at  least  that  tlie  evidence  of  its  doctrines 
could  not,  like  the  truths  of  abstract  science, 
be  wholly  independent  of  the  will.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  fundamental 
truths  would  be  such  as  might  be  denied, 
though  only  by  W\g  fool,  and  even  by  the  fool 
from  the  madness  of  the  heart  alone.     Coleridge. 

Whosoever  shall  observe  the  disposition  of  all 


the  parts  of  the  world,  their  connection,  come- 
liness, the  variety  of  seasons,  the  swarms  of 
different  creatures,  and  the  mutual  otlices  they 
render  to  one  anotiier,  cannot  conclude  less 
than  it  was  contrived  by  an  inlinile  skill,  effected 
by  infinite  power,  and  governed  by  iuhnilc  wis- 
dom. None  can  imagine  the  parts  of  the  world 
to  perform  their  several  functions  without  a 
wise  guide  ;  considering  the  members  of  the 
body  cannot  perform  theirs,  without  the  active 
presence  of  the  soul.  The  atheist,  then,  is  a 
fool  to  deny  that  which  every  creature  in  his 
constitution  asserts,  and  thereby  renders  him- 
self unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of 
that  constant  uniformity  in  the  molions  of  the 
creatures.     Charnock. 

In  its  investigations  of  questions  of  origins, 
science  has  made  a  discovery.  It  has  seen 
plainly  that  atheism  is  unscientific.  It  is  a  re- 
markable thing  that,  after  trailing  its  black 
length  for  centuries  across  European  thought, 
atheism  should  have  had  its  doom  pronounced 
by  science.     //.  Drummnnd. 

I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  legend 
and  the  Talmiid  and  the  Alcoran,  than  that 
this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind  ;  and 
therefore  God  never  wrought  miiacles  to  con- 
vince atheism,  because  His  ordinary  works  con- 
vince it.  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  iu- 
clineth  man's  mind  to  atheism  ;  but  depth  in 
philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  re- 
ligion ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man  looketh  upon 
second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest 
in  them  and  go  no  further,  but  when  it  behold- 
eth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked 
together,  it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and 
Deity.     Bacon. 

The  philosophy  which  eliminates  the  super- 
natural is  hopelessly  shattered  in  the  court  of 
every  man's  con.science.  The  denial  of  the 
living  God  involves  discredit  of  the  moral  na- 
ture, whoso  ingrained  sense  of  guilt  and  con- 
sciousness of  weakness  demand  a  pardoning 
and  redeeming  God.  Hence,  Tertullian  speaks 
of  the  soul's  testimony  as  naturallj'  Christian  ; 
and  Augustine  d&scribes  the  heart  of  man  as 
restless  until  it  found  its  rest  in  God.  ...  As 
Descartes  insisted  that  absolute  doubt  involved 
the  existence  of  the  doubter,  defying  elimina- 
tion by  any  process  of  dialectics,  so  it  may  be 
said  that  personality  is  itself  the  affirmation  of 
the  supernatural,  and  that  even  he  who  denies 
the  existence  of  a  personal  God  proves  that  the 
idea  of  the  supernatural  is  a  perfectly  indigen- 
ous and  familiar  form  of  thought.  It  is  a  waste 
of  time  to  argue  with  an  atheist  or  a  pantheist. 
The  short  method  with  such  people  is  the  direct 
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appeal  to  the  sense  of  personal  dependence,  and 
of  personal  obligation.  The  only  argument 
here  is  tliat  of  self-conviction  ;  and  lliat  can 
never  fail,  for  the  soul  is  eternally  at  war  with 
any  system  which  eliminates  the  ethical,  and 
the  ethical  means  a  personal  and  righteous  God. 
Bell  rends. 

To  see  rare  effects  and  no  cause  ;  an  excel- 
lent goverumeut  and  no  ruler  ;  a  motion  with- 
out an  immovable  ;  a  circle  without  a  centre  ; 
a  time  without  eternity  ;  a  second  witliout  a 
first ;  a  thing  that  begins  not  from  itself,  and 
therefore  not  to  perceive  there  is  something 
from  whence  it  does  begin,  which  must  be  with- 
out beginning — these  things  are  so  against  phi- 
losophy and  natural  reason,  thai  he  must  needs 
be  a  beast  in  his  understanding  that  does  not 
assent  to  them  ;  this  is  the  atheist  :  "  The  fuol 
liaVi  said  in  his  heart.  There  is  no  God."  That 
is  his  character  ;  the  thing  framed  says  that 
nothing  framed  il ;  the  tongue  never  made  itself 
to  speaU,  yet  talks  against  Him  that  did,  .saying, 
that  which  is  made  is,  and  tliat  which  made  it 
is  not.  But  this  folly  is  as  inlinite  as  hell,  as 
much  v,'ithout  liglit  or  bound  as  the  chaos  or 
the  primitive  nothing.     Jeremy  Tmjlor. 

The  wonder  turns  on  the  great  process  by 
which  a  man  could  grow  to  the  immense  intel- 
ligence that  can  linow  that  there  is  no  God. 
What  ages  and  what  lights  are  requisite  for  this 
attainment  !  This  intelligence  involves  the  very 
attributes  of  divinity,  while  a  God  is  denied. 
For  unless  this  man  is  omnipresent,  unless  he  is 
at  this  moment  in  every  place  in  the  universe, 
he  cannot  know  but  there  may  be  in  some  place 
manifestations  of  a  Deity  by  which  even  he 
would  be  overpowered.  If  he  does  not  know 
absolutely  every  agent  in  the  universe,  the  one 
that  he  docs  not  know  may  be  God.  If  he  is 
not  himself  the  chief  agent  in  the  universe  and 
does  not  know  what  is  so,  that  which  is  so  may 
be  God.  If  he  is  not  in  absolute  possession  of 
all  the  propositions  that  constitute  universal 
truth,  the  one  which  he  wants  may  be  that  there 
is  a  God.  If  he  cannot  witli  certainty  assign 
the  cause  of  all  that  he  perceives  to  exist,  that 
cause  may  be  a  God.  If  he  does  not  know 
everything  that  has  been  done  in  the  immeasur- 
able ages  that  are  past,  some  things  may  have 
been  done  by  a  God.  Thus  unless  he  knows 
all  things— that  is,  precludes  another  Deity  by 
being  one  himself— he  cannot  know  that  the 
Being  whose  exi,stcnce  he  rejects  does  not  ex- 
ist. But  he  must  know  that  He  does  not  exist, 
else  he  deserves  equal  contempt  and  compa.ssion 
for  the  temerity  with  which  lie  firmly  avows 
his  rejection,  and  acts  accordingly.     J.  F. 


Atheism  robs  the  universe  of  all  finished  and 
consummate  excellence  even  of  idea.  The  ad- 
miration of  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness,  for 
which  we  are  formed  and  which  kindles  such 
unspeakable  rapture  in  the  soul,  finding  in  the 
regions  of  scepticism  nothing  to  which  it  corre- 
sponds, droops  and  languishes.  In  a  world 
wliich  presents  a  fair  spectacle  of  order  and 
beauty  ;  of  a  vast  family,  nourished  and  sup- 
ported by  an  almighty  Parent  ;  in  a  world 
which  leads  the  devout  mind,  step  by  step,  to 
the  contctmplatiou  of  the  first  fair  and  the  first 
good,  the  sceptic  is  encompassed  with  nothing 
but  obscurity,  meanness,  and  disorder.  R. 
Hall. 

A  fatherless  world  it  is  which  atheism  pre- 
sents to  us  ;  let  no  one  tell  me  that  it  does  not 
need  a  God  !  It  is  weak  and  sickly,  and  needs 
a  strong  Divine  arm  to  lean  upon,  a  strong  Di- 
vine tenderness  to  nurse  and  shield  it.  It  is  a 
world  in  rags,  cold,  hungry,  thirsty,  wandering 
about  without  shelter  under  inclement  skies  ;  it 
needs  a  Heavenly  Father  to  care  for  if,  and 
give  it  home  and  fireside  and  raiment  and  daily 
bread.  It  is  a  sorrowful  world,  it  needs  a 
Heavenly  and  omnipresent  Consoler  ;  a  world 
full  of  temptations  and  dangeis.  it  needs  a 
Heavenly  and  omnipresent  Protector  ;  a  world 
full  of  wrong  tendencies  and  actual  disorders, 
wilful  and  wayward  and  corrupt  to  a  miracle, 
it  needs  a  Wise,  Omnipotent,  and  yet  Pitiful 
Heavenly  Governor  ;  a  world  full  of  ignorance 
and  error,  it  needs  a  Heavenly  and  Omnipotent 
Counsellor  and  Enlightener.     Burr. 

Atheism  takes  away  Clirist,  but  leaves  sin. 
It  forbids  the  remedy,  but  leaves  the  leprosy 
burning  like  fire  into  flesh  and  bones.  It  takes 
away  the  Gospel,  and  leaves  the  stern  facts  and 
realities  of  nature.  Sorrow,  affliction,  remorse, 
sweat,  labor,  sickness,  bereavement,  death — it 
leaves  them  all  in  the  world  !  It  extinguishes 
no  evil,  wipes  no  tear,  imparts  no  comfort  ;  and 
hence  it  is  that,  granting  all  that  infidelity  ever 
claimed,  it  disbelieves  nothing  but  the  remedy, 
and  leaves  man  to  be  broken  and  crushed  by 
those  great  laws  and  facts  of  nature  which  roll 
over  him  more  resistless  than  the  mighty  wheels 
which  Ezekiel  saw  in  his  vision  at  Chebar.  If 
any  man  disbelieves  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  the 
only  result  is  that  he  leaves  himself  in  that 
very  state  in  which  he  was  without  the  Gospel. 
Infidelity  is  a  mere  negation.  It  does  not  pre- 
tend to  supply  the  place  wliich  it  has  vacated. 
It  takes  away  the  Saviour  who  was  born  in 
Bethleheni,  but  does  it  substitute  abetter?  It 
leaves  man  to  suffer,  sorrow,  weep,  and  die, 
unconsoled,  unhelped,  uncheered,  and  unblcss- 
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ed  I  Leaves  him  as  before,  did  we  say  ?  Willi 
one  grace  supplement  of  misery  I  The  disease 
is  exasperated  when  remedies  are  rejected  ;  and 
the  infatuation  which  refuses  the  friendly  offices 
of  the  Redeemer  can  only  treasure  up  and  ag- 
gravate the  miseries  of  remorse.      W.  Adams. 

It  is  not  much  that  the  good  man  ventures  : 
after  this  life,  if  there  be  no  God,  he  is  as  well 
as  the  bad  ;  but  if  there  be  a  God,  is  infinitely 
belter  ;  even  as  much  as  unspeakable  and  eter- 
nal happiness  is  better  than  extreme  and  endless 

misery.      Tillotson. Indisputably,   the   firm 

believers  in  the  Gospel  have  a  great  advantage 
overall  others— for  this  simple  reason,  that  if 
true,  they  will  have  their  reward  hereafter  ; 
and  if  there  be  no  hereafter,  they  can  be  but 
with  the  infidel  in  his  eternal  sleep,  having  had 
the  assistance  of  an  exalted  hope  through  life, 
without  subsequent  disappointment,  since  (at 
the  worst  of  them)  "  out  of  nothine  nothing 
can  arise,"  not  even  sorrow.     Lord  Byron. 

They  that  deny  a  God  destroy  man's  nobility  ; 
for  certainly  man  is  of  kin  to  the  beast  by  his 
body  ;  and  if  he  be  not  of  kin  to  God  by  his 
spirit,  he  is  a  base  and  ignoble  creature.  La- 
con. 

Have  done  abominable  works. 
Bad  principles  soon  lead  to  bad  lives.  One 
does  not  find  virtue  promoted  by  the  example 
of  your  Voltaires  and  Tom  Paines.  Those  who 
talk  so  abominably  as  to  deny  their  Maker  will 
act  abominably  when  it  serves  their  turn.  It 
is  the  abounding  denial  and  forgctfulness  of 
God  among  men  which  is  the  source  of  the  un- 
righteousness and  crime  wliich  we  see  around 

us.     S. Where  has  infidelity  ever  purified  a 

heart,  or  blessed  a  family,  or  enriched  and  tran- 
ciuillized  a  community,  or  built  a  hospital,  or 
opened  an  asylum  for  orphans,  or,  in  short, 
done  any  good  thing  'I     Morrison. 

Whatever  defects  and  imperfections  may  at- 
tach to  a  few  points  of  tlie  doctrinal  .system  of 
Calvin— the  bulk  of  which  was  simply  what  all 
Christians  believe—  it  will  be  found  that  Calvin 
ism,  or  any  other  ism  which  claims  an  open 
Bible  and  proclaims  a  crucified  and  risen  Christ, 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  any  form  of  polite  and 
polished  scepticism,  which  gathers  as  its  vota- 
ries the  degenerate  sons  of  heroic  ancestors, 
■who,  having  been  trained  in  a  society  and  edu- 
cated in  schools,  the  foundations  of  which  were 
laid  by  men  of  faith  and  piety,  now  turn  and 
kick  down  the  ladder  by  which  they  have 
climbed  up,  and  persuade  men  to  live  without 
God  and  leave  them  to  die  without  hope.  The 
worst  kind  of  religion  is  no  religion  at  all  ;  and 
these  men,  living  in  case  and  luxury,  indulging 


themselves  in  the  amusement  of  going  without 
religion,  may  be  thankful  that  they  live  in  lands 
where  the  Gospel  they  neglect  has  tamed  the 
beastliness  and  ferocity  of  the  men  who,  but  for 
Christianity,  might  long  ago  have  eaten  their 
carcasses  like  the  South  Sea  Islanders,  or  cut 
off  their  heads  and  tanned  their  hides  like  the 
monsters  of  the  French  Revolution.  When  the 
microscopic  search  of  scepticism,  which  had 
hunted  tlie  heavens  and  sounded  the  seas  to  dis- 
prove the  existence  of  a  Creator,  has  turned  its 
attention  to  human  society,  and  has  found  a 
place  on  this  planet  ten  miles  square  where  a 
decent  man  can  live  in  decency,  comfoit,  and 
security,  supporting  and  tducating  his  children 
unspoiled  and  unpolluted  ;  a  place  where  age 
is  reverenced,  infancy  respected,  womanhood 
honored,  and  human  life  held  in  due  regard — 
when  sceptics  can  find  such  a  place  ten  miles 
square  on  this  globe,  where  the  Gospel  of  Christ 
has  not  gone  and  cleared  the  way  and  laid  the 
foundations  and  made  decency  and  security 
possible,  it  will  then  be  in  order  for  the  scepti- 
cal literati  to  move  thither,  and  then  ventilate 
their  views.  But  so  long  as  these  very  nitn  are 
dependent  upon  the  religion  which  they  discard 
for  every  privilege  they  enjoy,  they  may  well 
hesitate  a  little  before  they  seek  to  rob  the 
Christian  of  his  hope  and  humanity  of  its  faith 
in  that  Saviour  who  alone  has  given  to  man 
that  hope  of  life  eternal  which  makes  life  toler- 
able and  society  possible  and  robs  death  of  its 
terrors  and  the  grave  of  its  gloom.    J.  E.  Loicill. 

2.  God's  judgment  rests  upon  a  kuowkdge 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  case,  whi(h  is  repre- 
sented in  such  passages  after  the  manner  of 
men.  God's  eyes,  which  take  in  everything 
and  pierce  through  everything,  review  human- 
ity. Is  there  one  who  shows  discernment  in 
thinking  and  in  acting,  one  to  whom  fellowship 
with  God  is  the  highest  good  and  therefore  also 
that  after  which  he  strives' — so  inquires  God, 
who  has  Ilis  delight  in  such,  and  whose  close 
and  yearning  search  such  would  certainly  not 
escape.     D. 

UndcrKland.  Or,  deal  uisely.  All  men 
living  without  God  are  adventurers  out  upon 
God's  world,  in  neglect  of  Him,  to  choose  their 
own  course.  There  is  nothing  good  preparing 
for  any  man  who  will  not  live  in  God's  plan. 
If  he  goes  a  prospecting  for  himself,  and  will 
not  apprehend  that  for  which  he  is  appiehended, 
it  cannot  be  to  any  good  purpo.se.  Nothing  is 
more  sad  and  painful  to  think  of,  to  a  soul 
properly  enlightened  by  reason  and  God's  truth, 
than  so  many  years  of  Divine  good  squandered 
and  lost ;  whole  years,  possibly  many  years,  of 
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that  great  and  blessed  biography  which  God 
designed  for  a  man,  occupied  by  a  fiivoloiis  and 
foolish  invention  of  his  own,  substituted  for  the 
good  counsel  of  God's  infinite  wisdom  and  love. 
Bushnell. It  is  not  for  God  tliat  tlie  disbe- 
lieving man  is  a  merchant,  an  artisan,  a  mau 
of  property,  a  laborer,  a  citizen,  or  the  head  of 
a  family  ;  it  is  for  himself.  He  is  his  own  God 
and  his  own  law.  Events  adverse  and  pros- 
perous come  by  turns.  They  succeed  each 
other  without  interruption,  and  always  lind  hira 
without  God.  Happy — he  has  no  emotion  of 
gratitude  to  the  Lord.  Unhappy — he  does  not 
receive  the  occasion  of  it  as  a  reproof  or  a  coun- 
sel. Sick — he  thinks  not  of  the  great  Physician. 
Dying — he  has  no  hope  of  heaven.  In  a  word, 
that  thought  of  God  wliicU  must  be  everything 
or  notliiug  in  the  life  is  nothing  in  his  ;  noth- 
ing, at  least,  worth  estimating.  He  yields  noth- 
ing to  it,  sacrifices  nothing,  offers  nothing.  All 
his  actions  prove  that  his  thoughts  are  all  as  if 
there  were  no  God  1     A.  Vinet. 

3.  Tlie  ichole  has  apostatized;  iogetlier  they 
have  putrefied  ;  tliere  is  none  doing  good  ;  titer e 
is  not  even  one.  Total  and  universal  corruption 
could  not  be  more  clearly  expressed  than  by 
this  accumulation  of  the  strongest  terms,  in 
which,  as  Luther  well  observes,  the  Psalmist, 
not  content  with  saying  all,  adds  tiKjethcr,  and 
then  negatively,  no,  not  one.  It  is  pluiu  that  he 
had  no  limitation  or  exception  in  his  mind,  but 
intended  to  describe  the  natural  condition  of 
all  men,  in  the  widest  and  most  unrestricted 
sense.  Tlie  whole,  not  merely  all  the  individ- 
uals as  such,  but  the  entire  race  as  a  totality  or 

ideal  person.     A. Sec  how  many  words  he 

uses  that  he  may  comprehend  all,  excluding 
none.     First  he  says  all,  then  togctlicr,  and  then 

no,  not  one.     Luther. Their  sin  is  described 

in  gradation.  They  do  not  understand,  because 
a  true  knowledge  of  things  Divine  forms  the 
basis  of  proper  conduct  toward  God  ;  they  do 
n/>t  ask  for  God,  because  they  only  care  for  Him 
whose  clear  and  sure  in.sight  apprehends  Him 
as  their  highest  possession  ;  they  are  gone  aside, 
because  he  who  cares  not  for  Him  is  sure  to 
get  estranged  from  Him,  and  to  deviate  from 
His  paths  ;  and  they  are  altogether  heeome  filthy 
(i.e.,  worthless),  because  man's  proper  strength 
and  fitness  for  virtue  must  well  from  the  foun- 
tain of  communion  with  God.     Tholuck. 

Each  age  of  men  has  its  peculiarities — each 
country  its  peculiar  temper  and  type  of  civiliza- 
tion. Each  class  has  its  good  and  weak  points, 
its  elevating  convictions,  its  unworthy  prej- 
udices. No  two  human  characters,  as  no  two 
human  faces,  are  exactly  alike.     But  one  thing 


there  is  that  unites  us  all.  One  consciousness 
there  is  in  which  we  all.  of  all  ages  and  all 
countries,  of  all  classes  and  tempers,  sooner  or 
later  must  agree,  and  that  is,  that  we  are  sin- 
ners. It  is  now  as  it  was  in  the  ages  of  old. 
David 's  saying  is  alway  true.     ' '  There  is  none 

righteous,  no,  not  one."     H.-P.  L. All  the 

advances  in  our  latter-day  science  and  philoso- 
phy have  not  in  anywise  affected  the  doctrine 
of  depravity.  The  best  nal  ural  man  of  Ihe  nine- 
teenth century,  with  all  that  the  centuries  have 
done  for  him  and  all  that  he  is  able  to  do  for 
himself,  is  still  a  sinner  and  conscious  of  his 
sin.  He  is  as  really  and  hopelessly  involved  in 
the  meshes  of  guilt  as  was  Cain  when  he  cried, 
"  My  burden  is  greater  than  I  can  bear  !"  or 
David  when  he  made  his  supplication,  "Have 

I  mercy  upon  me,  O  God.  and  according  to  the 
midtitude  of  Thy  tender  mercies  blot  out  my 

I  transgressions."     The  same  penalty   that  was 

I  pronounced  upon  sin  in  the  beginning  liangs 
over  it  today.      "The  soul   tliat  sinneth,   it 

i  shall  die."  And  the  soul  of  the  whole  ruined 
race,  groaning  and  travailing,  utters  forth  as 
anxiously  as  ever  the  old  question  :  "  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved  ?"    D.  J.  Burrell. 

Sin  is  actually  found  in  every  one  of  us,  from 
the  moment  he  wakes  to  consciousness — that 
is,  the  moment  he  knows  that  he  exists  at  all. 
It  is  an  internal  disease,  and  not  on  the  surface. 
It  is  of  the  heart,  and  not  of  the  hands  and  feet. 
It  belongs  to  character  before  it  belongs  to  con- 
duct, or  else  it  would  never  seriously  estrange 
us  from  God.  It  is  a  vitiated  state  of  the  spir- 
itual system  and  its  circulations.  Its  forms  are 
manifold  ;  it  breaks  out  into  avarice,  lust,  tem- 
per, falsehood,  slander,  vanity,  selfishness,  pro- 
fanity— tlie  whole  brood  of  vices,  crimes,  im- 
pieties, worldlinesses.  But  they  all  have  one  or- 
ganic root  in  the  heart.  They  press  and  goad 
us,  they  beset  us  in  society  and  solitude,  they 
follow  after  and  irritate  and  corrupt  us.  And 
just  so  f.ar  as  they  master  us,  they  drag  us 
apart  from  God.  Just  as  far  as  we  yield  to 
them,  we  lose  sight  of  Him,  and  the  blessed 
feeling  of  friendship  which  is  our  need.  The 
difficulty  is  sin.     F.  D.  H. 

Human  nature  as  created  is  upright,  as  born 
or  propagated,  a  corrupted  and  damaged  na- 
ture. But  however  corrupted  and  damaged, 
however  fallen,  it  has  the  original  Divine  im- 
press on  it,  everywlieie  discernible.  It  has  the 
same  feelings,  sentiments,  powers  of  thought 
and  affection,  the  same  longings  and  aspirations, 
only  choked  in  their  volume,  and  crazed  by  the 
stormy  battle  of  internal  discord  and  passion  in 
which  they  have  their  element.     The  most  sad 
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fact — fact  and  also  evidence — of  human  de- 
pravity is,  that  the  religious  nature  stands  a 
temple  still  for  God,  only  scarred  and  blatUened 
by  the  brimstone  tires  of  evil  ;  more  majestic 
possiblj'  us  a  ruin  than  it  would  be  if  it  did  not 
prove  its  grandeur  by  the  desolalioiis  it  wiili- 

stands.     Bushiidl. The  slately  ruins  visible 

to  every  eye  bear  in  their  front  (yet  extant)  tliis 
doleful  inscription  —  here  God  once  dwelt. 
Enough  appears  of  the  admirable  frame  and 
structure  of  the  soul  of  man  to  show  that  the 
Divine  presence  did  once  dwell  in  it,  more  than 
enough  of  vicious  deformity  to  proclaim  He  is 
now  retired  and  gone.  Look  upon  the  frag- 
ments of  that  curious  sculpture  which  once 
adorned  the  palace  of  that  Great  King — the 
relics  of  common  notions^the  lively  prinis  of 
some  undefaced  truth — the  fai''  ideas  of  things 
— the  yet  legible  precepis  tliat  relate  to  prac- 
tice. Behold  witli  what  accuracy  the  broken 
pieces  show  these  to  have  been  engraven  by  the 
finger  of  God  ;  and  how  they  be  torn  and  scat- 
tered, one  in  this  dark  corner,  and  another  in 
that,  buried  in  heaps  of  dust  and  rubbish. 
Howe. 

It  is  vain  for  any  man  who  has  a  conscience, 
and  who  believes  in  Providence  and  law — it  is 
vain  for  any  man  who  has  ever  reflected  upon 
his  nature  and  his  prospects,  to  allege  that  he 
is  under  no  vows  to  God.  We  have  all  made 
them,  and,  alas  !  we  have  all  broken  them. 
Their  wrecks  may  be  seen  along  the  whole 
course  of  our  history.  When  I  reflect  upon  the 
magnitude  of  human  guilt  in  this  single  aspect 
of  it,  I  am  amazed  and  confounded  at  the  long- 
sufferiug  forbearance  of  God.  1  am  ashamed 
of  myself,  I  am  ashamed  of  my  species,  when 
I  recollect  how  false  and  faithless  we  have  been. 
Who  can  boast  of  his  honor,  who  can  scorn  the 
imputation  of  a  lie,  when  there  are  promises  in 
heaven  unredeemed,  vows  that  are  forgotten 
or  despised  ?  Who  dares  glory  in  his  right- 
eousness when  the  first  principles  of  justice  are 
openly  transgressed  ?  No,  no.  We  have  all 
sinned  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God. 
But  in  Ilis  amazing  goodne.ss  there  is  a  remedy. 
All-guilty  as  we  are,  we  can  be  pardoned  and 
accepted  ;  all-polluted  as  we  are,  wo  can  be 
purified  and  cleansed.  There  is  a  fountain 
opened  in  the  house  of  David  for  sin  and  un- 
cleanness.  Let  us  wash  in  that  fountain,  and 
we  shall  come  forth  new  men — men  of  real 
truth,  honor  and  integrity.  The  laws  of  God 
■will  be  put  into  our  minds  and  written  upon 
our  hearts,  and  the  Spirit  of  all  grace  will  effec- 
tually train  us  for  glory,  honor  and  immortal- 
ity, and  crown  us  with  eternal  life.     I'/tornwell. 


5.  There.  It  does  not  mean  "  there,  i.e., 
some  day,"  as  if  it  pointed  to  an  indefinite  fu- 
ture, but  "  there,  i.e.,  then,"  when  God  shall 
speak  to  them  in  His  wrath.  Then,  wlien  God's 
long.sufferiug  passes  over  into  indignation  and 
wi-ath,  their  inmost  heart  trembles  with  anguish 
at  the  prospect  of  judgmerrt.  On  the  other 
hand,   however,  this  judgment  of  wrath  is  a 

revelation  o^  love.      D. By  geiieiation  we 

are  not  to  understand  merely  contemporaries. 
Here,  as  often  elsewhere,  a  moral  meaning  at- 
taches to  the  word,  and  it  denotes  those  who 
are  of  the  same  spirit,  whether  that  be  the  spirit 
of  the  world  or  the  spirit  which  is  of  God.     P. 

6.  In  consequence  of  the  self-attestation  of 
God  in  judgment,  of  which  he  has  become  so 
certain  and  the  assurance  of  which  tills  him 
with  such  consolation,  the  Psalmist  himself 
confronts  his  oppressors,  full  of  joyous  defi- 
ance.    D. Ye  put  to  shame  tlie  counsel  of  the 

poor,  because  the  Lord  is  his  refuse.  In  the 
fifly-third  Psalm  it  is,  "  Thou  hast  put  them 
to  shame,  because  God  hath  despised  them." 
Of  course,  the  allusion  is  totally  different  iu 
each  ;  in  this  Psalm  it  is  the  indignant  remon- 
strance of  the  Psalmi.st  with  "  the  workers  of 
iniquity"  for  undervaluing  and  putting  God's 
poor  to  shame  ;  the  other  alfirms  the  final 
shame  and  confusion  of  the  ungodl}',  and  the 
contempt  in  which  the  Lord  holds  them.  In 
either  case  it  illustrates  God's  care  of  His  poor 
and  lowly  ones,  the  oppressed  and  the  injured. 
It  is  this  character  of  God  which  is  so  conspicu- 
ously delineated  in  His  word.  We  may  look 
through  all  the  Shasters  and  Vcdas  of  the  Hin- 
doo, the  Koran  of  the  Mohammedan,  the  legis- 
lation of  the  Greek,  and  the  code  of  the  Roman, 
aye,  and  the  Talmud  of  the  Jew,  the  bitterest 
of  all  ;  and  not  iu  one  single  line  or  page  shall 
we  find  a  vestige  or  trace  of  that  tenderness, 
compassion,  or  sympathy  for  the  wrongs,  and 
oppressions,  and  trials,  and  sorrows  of  God's 
poor,  w  hich  the  Christian's  Bible  evidences  in 
almost  every  page.     Bovchier. 

7.  In  this  concluding  expression  is  formulated 
the  view  tliat  prevails  throughout  the  whole 
Psalm,  that  in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  even 
in  the  midst  of  the  so-called  Israel,  the  "  right- 
eous generation"  finds  itself  in  a  condition  of 
oppression,  imprisonment  and  bondage.  When 
God  shall  turn  this  condition  of  His  people, 
then  Jacob  shall  exult  and  Israel  be  glad. 
To  rejoice  then  is  the  grateful  duty  of  the  re- 
deemed.   And  how  could  they  do  otherwise  !  D. 


Atheism,  Pantheism,  Superstition  and  Faith. 
There  are  those  who  discover  reigning  design 
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in  all  God's  works,  and  so  are  opposed  to  atlie- 
i.3m  ;  who  discover  evidence  of  a  power  sepa- 
rated from  and  above  nature,  a  pure  and  benev- 
olent God,  and  so  have  extricated  themselves 
from  the  toils  of  pantheism  ;  who  observe  a 
present  God  in  the  more  striking  agents  which 
He  employs,  but  who  trace  Him,  too,  in  those 
daily  gifts  which  are  not  less  benelicent  because 
they  are  constantly  bestowed,  and  in  those  reg- 
ular arrangements  of  Providence  which  are  not 
less  wonderful  because  they  may  have  become 
familiar  to  us.  It  is  a  sound  and  enlightened 
faith.  It  keeps  the  mind  in  a  vigorous  and 
healthy  state.  The  error  of  the  atheist  arises 
from  his  not  observing  the  foot-steps  of  a  de- 
signing mind  in  the  heavens  and  earth  without 
us,  or  of  a  Governor  and  Judge  in  the  moral 
sense  or  law  within  us.  The  error  of  the  pan- 
theist does  not  consist  in  his  contemplating  the 
laws  of  nature,  so  exact  and  so  beautiful,  but 
in  refusing  to  look  beyond  them  to  a  wise,  an 
intelligent,  a  lighteous,  and  benevolent  Being, 
who  not  only  gave  to  matter  all  its  laws,  but 
all  its  arrangements  also,  and  uses  them  for 
the  furtherance  of  moral  ends.  The  error  of 
the  superstitious  man  consists  in  his  seeing  God 
only  in  tliose  events  which  are  litted  to  startle 
his  fears  or  stir  his  fancy,  while  he  pays  no  re- 
gard to  other  portions  of  God's  works  reflecting 
no  leas  clearly  the  perfections  of  his  character. 
The  atheist  closes  his  cylids,  and  asserts  that 
there  is  no  God  because  ho  will  not  open  his 
eyes  to  behold  the  traces  of  Him.  Tiio  philoso- 
phical and  poetical  pantheist,  the  worshipper 
of  nature,  oi)ens  his  eyes  only  half-way  ;  and 
amid  the  many  lovely  "  dreams  that  wave  be- 
fore the  half -shut  eye,"  he  refuses  to  gaze  upon 
the  still  lovelier,  but  more  dazzling  image  of  a 
holy  God.  The  victim  of  superstition  opens 
and  shuts  his  eyes  by  turns,  opens  them  when 
there  is  anything  to  alarm  or  please,  and  shuts 
them  against  all  that  might  enlighten  the  rea- 
son, or  mould  the  character  after  the  image  of 
a  perfect  God.  True  faith  opens  the  e\'cs,  and 
keeps  them  fully  directed  upon  the  glorious 
works  of  nature,  and  wonderful  events  of  Prov- 
idence, till  they  rise  in  glowing  admiration,  to 
the  perception  of  a  light  ever  shining,  with  un- 
changed and  unchangeable  lustre,  upon  a  uni- 
verse rejoicing  in  its  beams  ;  and  they  continue 
to  gaze  till,  "  dazzled  by  excess  of  light,"  they 
shut  themselves,  in  holy  meditation  and  devout 
adoration,    M'CosJi, 


Ho  who  thinks  most  deeply,  and  has  the  most 
intimate  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  as 
exhibited  in  his  own  heart,  will  be  the  most  apt 
to  resolve  all  unbelief  into  atheism.  Especially 
will  this  be  the  case  at  a  lime  when  physical 
science,  in  league  with  a  subtle  pantheism,  is 
everywhere  substituting  its  jargon  of  laws,  and 
elements,  and  nebular  star-dust,  and  vital  forces, 
and  magnetic  fluids,  for  the  recognition  of  a 
personal  God,  and  an  ever-wakeful,  ever  ener- 
gizing special  Providence.  Theism,  we  admit, 
is  everywhere  the  avowed  creed,  but  it  wants 
life.  It  is  loo  much  of  a  mere  ]iliilosophy. 
There  are  limes  when  the  bare  thought  that 
God  is  comes  home  to  the  soul  with  a  power 
and  a  flash  of  light  which  gives  a  new  illumina- 
tion and  a  more  vivid  interest  to  every  other 
moral  truth.  It  is  on  such  occasions  the  con- 
viction is  felt  that  all  iinbelief  is  atheism,  or  an 
acknowledgment  of  a  mere  natural  power 
clothed  with  no  moral  attributes,  and  giving 
rise  to  no  moral  sanctions.  We  want  vividness 
given  to  the  great  idea  of  God  as  a  judge,  a 
moral  governor,  the  special  supeiintendent  of 
the  world  and  all  its  movements,  the  head  of  a 
moritl  .system,  to  which  the  machinery  of  iiatu- 
ral  laws  .serves  but  as  the  temporary  scaffold- 
ing, to  be  continued,  changed,  nplaced,  or 
finally  removed,  when  the  great  ends  for  which 
alone  it  w.as  designed  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished. Just  as  such  an  idea  of  God  is  strong 
and  clear,  so  will  be  a  conviction  of  sin.  so  will 
be  a  sense  of  the  need  of  expiation,  so  will  be  a 
belief  in  a  personal  Redeemer,  and  so  will  fol- 
low in  its  train  an  assurance  of  all  the  solemn 
verities  of  the  Christian  faith,  so  strong  and 
deep  that  no  boastful  pretension  of  that  science 
which  makes  the  natural  the  foundation  of  the 
noral,  and  no  .stumbling-blocks  in  the  letter  of 
the  Bible,  will  for  a  moment  yield  it  any  dis- 
quietude. There  is  a  want  of  such  a  faith,  as 
is  shown  by  the  feverish  anxiety  in  respect  to 
the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  results  of 
the  agitations  of  tlie  social  and  political  world. 
This  timid  unbelief,  when  called  by  its  true 
name,  is  atheism.  The  ne.\t  great  battle-ground 
of  infidelity  will  not  be  the  Scriptures.  What 
faith  there  may  remain  will  be  summoned  to 
defend  the  very  being  of  a  God,  the  great  truth 
involving  every  other  moral  and  religious  truth 
— the  primal  truth,  that  He  is,  and  tliat  He  is 
the  rewarder  of  all  who  diligently  seek  Ilim.  T. 
I.eicis. 
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A    PSALM    OF    DAVID. 


1  Lord,  who  shall  sojourn  in  thy  tabernacle  ? 
Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ? 

2  He    that    walUelh   uprightly,   and    workcth 

righlcousuess, 
And  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart. 

3  He  that  slanderetli  not  with  his  tongue, 
Nor  doeth  evil  to  Ms  friend. 

Nor  taketh  up  a,  reproach  against  his  neigh- 
bour. 


4  In  whose  eyes  a  reprobate  is  despised  ; 
But  he  lionoureth  thcni  that  fear  the  Lord. 
He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt,  and  chang- 

eth  not. 

5  He    that    putteth    not    out    his     money    to 

usury. 
Nor  takuth  reward  against  the  innocent. 
He  that  doeth  these  things  shall   never  be 

moved. 


This  Psalm  of  David  corresponds  so  closely 
■witli  portions  of  Psalm  24  that  we  can  scarcely 
hesitate  to  refer  it  to  the  same  occasion — viz., 
the  location  of  the  ark  on  Mount  Zion  (see  2 
Sam.  6  and  1  Chr.  13).  It  was  thus  made  the 
visible  dwelling-place  of  Israel's  God,  and  there- 
fore would  suggest  the  question.  Who  now  shall 
be  honored  to  dwell  with  God  in  this  holy  hill  '? 
Who  shall  enjoy  this  exalted  privilege  of  spe- 
cial communion  and  fellowship  witli  God,  and 
consequently  of  Ills  perpetual  protection  ?  This 
question  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  Psalm  to  an- 
swer. As  a  description  of  the  thoroughly  right- 
eous man  it  stands  in  direct  contrast  with  P.«alm 
14,  which  is  a  corresponding  description  of  an 
intensely  wicked  man.     C. 

1.  The  tent  of  Jehovah  and  His  holy  hill  are 
thought  of  here  in  their  spiritual  character  as 
the  places  of  the  Divine  presence  and  of  the 
community  of  God  that  has  gathered  round 
this  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  sojourning  and 
dwelling  is  not  to  be  understood  externally, 
but  spiritually,  with  the  setting  aside  and  tran- 
scending of  all  limitations  of  space.  Thi.s  spir 
Itual  deepening  of  the  Old  Testament  view  is 
found  also  in  27  :  4,  5  ;  61  :  5  ;  it  is  already  im- 
plied where  the  notion  of  diligently  visiting  the 
sanctuary  rises  into  that  of  permanently  dwell- 
ing therein  (65  :  5  ;  84  :  4,  5).     D. 

2,  3.  The  man  with  whom  God  will  hold 
communion  is  now  described,  first  as  to  what 
lie  is  (v.  2),  and  then  as  to  what  he  is  not  (v.  3). 
He  i-t  a  man  of  whole  heart  and  life,  who  does 
the  will  of  God,  and  speaks  the  truth  because 
he  loves  it  ;  it  dwells  in  his  heart,  and  he  speaks 
it  there  first,  before  he  speaks  it  with  his  tongue. 
"  It  is  a  beautiful  order,"  says  Luther.  "  First 
the  person  must  be  acceptable  by  cleanness  ; 
then  the  work  by  righteousness  ;  then  the  word 
by  truth.  So  God  has  regard  to  Abel  (himself) 
first,  and  then  to  his  gifts."     He  is  noC  one  who 


injures  others  either  by  word  or  by  deed,  or 
by  listening  to  and  propagating  slander.     P. 

ti.  Three  features  of  character  are  indicated  :  , 
his  blameless  walk,   his  acting  in  accordance 
with  God's  will,  and  his  unfeigned  truthful- 
ness.    D. Walking  pei-ffH,  and  dninrj  rigid, 

and  upeakinff  truth,  in  his  heart.  The  Psalmist, 
speakiug  in  behalf  of  God,  here  answers  his 
own  question.  Walking  is  put  for  the  habitual 
course  of  life.  Perfect,  complete  as  to  all  essen- 
tial features  of  the  character,  without  necessa- 
rily implying  perfection  in  degree.  The  next 
phrase,  doing  right,  practising  rectitude,  may 
be  cither  a  synonymous  parallel  to  the  first,  or 
a  specification  under  it,  parallel  to  sptaking 
truth.  The  general  idea  of  walking  perfect  is 
tlien  resolved  into  the  two  particular  ideas  of 
doing  right  and  speaking  tiuth.  In  Ids  litart, 
i.e  ,  sincerely,  as  opposed  to  outward  show  or 
hypocritical  profession.  This  phrase  seems  to 
qualify  not  merely  what,  precedes,  speaking 
truth,  but  the  whole  description,  as  of  one  who 
.sincerely  and  internally,  as  well  as  outwardly, 
leads  a  blameless  life  by  doing  right  and  speak- 
ing truth.     A. 

An  external  profession  of  faith  and  outward 
communion  with  the  Church  of  God  is  not  suffi- 
cient unto  salvation,  unless  we  lead  an  incor- 
rupt life  correspondent  to  the  same,  doing  the 
thing  which  is  right  and  speaking  the  truth  in 
our  heart.  The  marks  are  not  to  be  taken  from 
an  outward  hearing  of  the  word  or  receiving  of 
the  sacraments,  but  from  the  duties  of  right- 
eousness, giving  every  man  his  due,  because 
the  touchstone  of  piety  toward  God  is  charity 
toward  our  brother.  "  Herein,"  saith  ,Iohn, 
"  are  the  children  of  God  known,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  devil  :  whosoever  doth  not  right- 
eousness is  not  of  God,  neither  he  that  lovcth 
not  his  brother."     John  Boys. 

The  way  of  uprightness  is  the  surest  for  de- 
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spalc'.i,  and  the  sliortist  cut  toward  the  execa- 
Ui5ii  or  attaiunieut  of  any  good  purpose,  secur- 
ing a  man  from  irksome  expectatious  and  tedi- 
ous delays.  It  is  fair  and  pleasant.  He  that 
walliulh  iu  it  halli  good  wealher  and  a  clear  sky 
about  hini  ;  a  hopeful  confidcuce  and  a  cheerful 
satisfaction  do  ever  wait  upon  him.  Being 
conscious  to  himself  of  an  honest  meaning  and 
a  due  course  in  prosecuting  it,  he  feeleth  no 
check  or  struggling  of  mind,  no  regret  or  sting 

of  heart.     Barruw. He  walks  steadily.      A 

gjod  conscience  steers  by  fixed  stars,  and  aims 
at  fixed  marks.  An  upright  man  is  always  the 
same  man,  and  goes  the  samo  way  ;  the  exter- 
nal state  of  things  does  not  alter  the  moral  rea- 
son of  thiugs  with  him,  or  change  the  law  of 

God.     Sydney  Smith. He  hath  no  fear  of 

being  detected,  or  care  t3  smother  his  intents. 
The  upright  man  is  secure  as  to  his  honor  and 
credit ;  he  is  sure  not  to  come  off  disgracefully, 
either  at  home  in  his  own  approbation,  or 
abroad  in  the  estimation  of  men.  II.  Smith. 
He  hath  perfect  security  as  to  the  final  re- 
sult of  hio  affairs,  that  he  shall  not  be  quile 
baffled  in  his  expectations  and  desires.  lie 
shall  prosper  in  the  true  notion  of  prosperity, 
explained  by  that  Divine  saying,  "  Mark  the 
perfect  man,  and  behold  the  upright,  for  the 
end  of  that  man  is  ppace."     Barrow. 

Speakelli  truth  in  his  heart.  Word- 
ed truth  or  veracity,  precious  as  it  is,  is  but  as 
the  outside,  as  the  husk  of  a  more  precious 
reality  inside.  Worded  truth  is  the  outside, 
and  acted  truth  is  the  inner  kernel.  Just  as 
words  themselves  are  but  the  wordings  of  the 
inner  man,  the  abundance  of  the  heart  speak- 
ing ;  so  truth  in  words  is  but  the  outer  form, 
the  external  semblance,  the  visible  shadow  of 
truth  in  deeds,  truth  in  life,  truthful  obedience, 
true  concord  in  the  heart  between  the  acknowl- 
edged law  and  the  will  and  deed  of  obedience. 
The  essence  of  truth  is  in  duty,  in  heart-whole 
devotion  of  duty  to  the  sacred  law  of  God's 
truth.  There  is  the  source  and  spring  of  truth- 
ful words  ;  there  is  the  fountain  of  true  honor, 
of  noble,  generous,  manly  contideuce  ;  there  is 
the  secret  of  self-respect,  and  with  it  of  respect 
from  others  ;  of  everything  which  makes  the 
character  of  man  lofty,  honorable,  and  angelic. 
G.  M. 

The  pervading  love  of  truth  is  the  spirit 
which  should  regulate  all  of  our  opinions,  the 
standard  by  which  consistency  is  to  bo  tried, 
the  touchstone  of  intellectual  integrity.  What- 
ever doctrines  or  sentiments  are  not  the  results 
of  its  operation  arc  prejudices,  even  should 
they  chance  not   to  be  errors,  and  whatever 


changes  are  effected  through  its  energy  and  in- 
fluence are  elements  of  progress,  and  contribute 
to  the  real  perfection  of  cmr  nature.  He  only 
deserves  the  commendation  of  firmness  of  opin- 
ion who  begins  with  the  predominating  love  of 
truth,  and  maintains  it  steadily  and  sincerely 
in  all  the  subsequent  periods  of  his  history. 
The  uniform  ascendency  of  candor,  or  the  love 
of  truth,  is  the  life  and  soul  of  the  only  species 
of  consistency  which  a  wise  man  desires  to  pos- 
sess. ...  If  there  be  a  moral  principle  to 
which,  in  every  form,  humanity  has  given  ut- 
terance, it  is  the  obligation  of  veracity.  Truth 
is  alike  the  perfection  of  the  intellect  and  the 
glory  of  the  heart.     Tht/riiirell. 

Truthfulness  in  tlie  heart  !  Perfect  trans- 
parency in  the  soul's  acting  toward  itself,  tow- 
ard man  and  God  1  What  so  beautiful,  so 
near  and  like  the  acting  of  God  Himself  !  It 
is  not  merely  abstinence  from  words  and  deeds 
of  insincerity  or  deceit,  but  the  .sensitive  recoil 
of  the  spirit  from  the  conception,  which  permits 
not  the  harlioring  of  the  thought  of  falsehood  or 
deception.  This  most  beautiful,  most  godlike 
attribute  of  soul  is  the  spring  or  quickener  of 
all  admirable  qualities  ;  it  prompts  to  all  excel- 
lence and  beneficence  in  the  deeds  of  the  life  ; 
it  is  the  foundation  element  of  all  greatness  in 
human  cliaracter,  of  all  happiness  in  human 
doing.  This  speaking  of  truth  to  the  heart  and 
in  the  heart  is  that  which  is  needed  for  our  in- 
dividual happiness,  for  the  happiness  of  each 
household,  for  the  welfare  of  our  entire  human- 
ity. Practised  by  all  men  in  all  the  relations 
of  social  intercourse,  it  woidd  tend  to  make 
earth  most  like  heaven.  Above  all,  it  is  that 
which  brings  each  soul  nearer  to  and  makes  it 
liker  God,  and  prepares  it  by  His  communicated 
grace  for  His  high  and  holy  dwelling-place.     B. 

S.  ( Who)  liath  not  slandered  with  hiK  temgve. 
(who)  hath  not  done  his  neighbor  harm,  and  a 
scandal  hath  7iot  tahcn  vp  against  his  ncighbnr. 
The  positive  description  of  the  foregoing  verse 
is  now  followed  by  a  negative  one.  The  social 
virtues  are  in,sisted  on,  and  their  opposites  ex- 
cluded, because  they  are  apt  to  be  neglected  liy 
hypocrites,  against  whom  this  Psalm  is  directed. 
A. 

How  thick  do  censures  and  reproaches  fly  in 
all  places,  at  all  tables,  in  all  conventions  ! 
And  this  were  the  more  tolerable,  if  it  were 
only  the  fault  of  ungodly  men,  of  strangers  and 
enemies  to  religion.  But  alas  !  this  plague  is 
not  only  among  the  Egyptians,  but  Israelites, 
too.  It  is  very  doleful  to  consider  how  profes- 
sors sharpen  their  tongues  like  swords  against 
professors  ;  and  one  good  man  censures  and  re- 
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proaclics  another,  and  one  minister  trailucclli 
unothcr  ;  and  wlio  can  say,  "  1  am  clean  from 

this  sin  V"     Poole. The  good  name  of  a  man, 

as  saith  Solomon,  is  a  precious  thing  to  every| 
one,  and  to  bo  preferred  before  much  treasure, 
insomuch  that  it  is  no  less  grievous  to  hurt  a 
man  with  the  tongue  lliau  with  a  sword  ;  uay, 
oftlimes  the  stroke  of  a  luugue  is  grievousur 
than,  the  wound  of  a  spear.  And  therefore  tlie 
tougue  must  be  bridled,  that  we  hurt  not  iu  any 
wise  tlie  good  name  of  our  neighbor.     P.  Ban/. 

That  panoply  of  sacred  principle  that  lets  no 
arrow  of  the  adversary-  through  any  joint  of  its 
harness  is  the  Christian's  everyday  garment. 
Every  Christian  cause  is  stronger  for  his  hand 
and  his  tongue.  No  tempter  is  cunning  enough 
to  wring  a  ncandal  from  his  beliavior.  No 
neighbor  shall  hesitate  on  which  side,  iu  the 
grand  division  of  the  world,  to  reckon  him.  He 
is  committed  frankly.  He  is  pledged  irrevo- 
cably, lie  is  consecrated  manfully.  If  he  is 
Clirist's  man,  there  is  no  situation,  nor  turn, 
nor  emergency,  where  Christ  is  not  honored  iu 
his  life.  And  that  because  the  Master's  Spirit 
is  iu  him.     F.  D.  H. 

Kor  evil  to  friend,  nor  reproach 
against  nciglibor.  If  thou  ueglectest  thy 
love  to  thy  neighbor,  in  vain  thou  profess- 
est  thy  love  to  God  ;  for  by  thy  love  to  God  the 
love  to  thy  neighbor  is  begotten,  and  by  the 
love  to  thy  neighbor  thy  love  to  God  is  nour- 
ished.     Quarks. There    is    an   element    of 

power  in  the  sweet  habitude  of  mind  that  think- 
cth  no  evil  and  taketh  up  no  reproach.  Such 
people  win  their  way  everywhere.  The  door 
is  open  to  them  everywhere  and  every  heart 
made  ready.  Tlieir  shadow  always  falls  behind 
them,  and  their  connng  is  only  brightness. 
There  are  faces  that  are  a  benediction,  and  such 
faces  create  a  great,  sweet,  compelling  light 
around  us  while  they  are  with  us,  and  leave  a 
long,  quiet  twilight  in  our  memories  after  the 
sun-setting.     C.  H.  P. 

4,  5.  Again,  his  character  is  further  de- 
scribed by  afHrmations  and  negations.  He  is 
one  who  turns  away  from  the  evil  and  honors 
the  good,  who  regards  as  inviolable  the  sanctity 
of  an  oath  (not  a  casuist  who  sets  himself  to 
find  a  pretext  for  breaking  his  word,  when  it  is 
inconvenient  to  keep  it).  lie  is  not  one  w  ho 
loves  usury  or  takes  bribes.  The  taking  of 
usur\-  is  strictly  forbidden  in  the  law,  and  de- 
nounced by  the  prophets.  Kimchi's  casuistic 
distinction,  that  it  is  lawful  for  the  .lew  to  take 
usury  of  strangers,  but  not  of  his  own  people, 
is  very  significant ;  and.  like  too  many  Chris- 
tian, as  well  as  Jewish,  interpretations  of  Scrip- 


ture, framed  to  support  a  convenient  and  profit- 
able practice.  Thus,  iu  lieart,  iu  tongue,  in 
actions,  iu  his  conduct,  as  a  member  of  society, 
he  is  alike  free  from  reproach.  Such  is  tliC 
figure  of  s-taiuless  honor  draw  n  by  the  pen  of  a 
Jewish  poet.  Christian  chivalry  has  nut 
dreamed  of  a  brighter.  We  have  need  oftia 
and  seriouslj-  to  ponder  it.  For  it  shows  iis 
that  faith  in  God  and  spotless  integrity  may 
not  be  sundered  ;  that  religion  does  not  veil  or 
excuse  petty  dishonesties  ;  tliat  love  to  God  is 
only  then  worthy  the  name  when  it  is  the  life 
and  bond  of  every  social  virtue.  Each  line  is, 
as  it  were,  a  touchstone  to  which  we  should 
bring  ourselves.  To  speak  truth  in  the  heart — 
to  lake  up  no  reproach  against  a  neighbor — 
would  not  the  Christian  man  be  perfect  of 
whom  this  coidd  be  said  ?  And  that  other 
trait  in  this  Divine  character — "  who  honorelh 
them  that  fear  the  Lord" — is  there  a  .surer  test 
of  our  spiritual  condition  lliau  tins,  that  we 
love  and  honor  men  htctnisc  tiny  love  Christ? 
P. 

4.  He  swearetli  to  his  ovin  hurt. 
The  Christian  swears  to  his  own  hindrance,  ami 
changeth  not  ;  yet  knoweth  that  his  oath  can- 
not  tie  him  to  sin.     Dacoii. He  keeps  his 

word,  whatever  it  may  cost  him.  lie  is  faith- 
ful to  his  obligations,  regardless  of  any  incon 
venience,  or  trouble,  or  loss,  resulting  from  his 
tidelity.  A  character  marked  by  such  faithful- 
ness seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  a  very  fragment 
of  the  Rock  of  Ages  ;  and  on  its  firmness  and 
stability  all  who  know  it  can  rest  securely.  II. 
C.  T. 

What  care  I  to  see  a  man  run  after  a  sermon, 
if  he  cozens  and  cheats  as  soon  as  he  comes 
home  ?  On  the  other  side,  morality  must  not 
be  without  religion,  for  if  so  it  nuy  change  as 
I  .see  convenience.  Religion  must  govern  it. 
lie  that  has  not  religion  to  govern  his  morality 
is  not  a  dram  better  than  my  mastiff-dog  ;  so 
long  as  you  stroke  him  and  please  him  and  do 
not  pinch  )iim,  he  will  play  with  you  as  finely 
as  may  be,  he  is  a  very  good  moral  mastiff  ; 
but  if  you  hurt  him  he  will  flv  in  your  face, 
and  tear  out  your  throat.     John  Stldon. 

5.  This  usury  is  not  interest  on  money  whiea 
is  borrowed  to  make  more  money  with — a  com- 
mercial transaction  of  which  the  Jlosaic  law 
had  no  occasion  to  speak  ;  but  is  money  loaned 
to  a  poor  man  as  the  law  required  bread  to  be 
loaned  to  the  suffering,  upon  which  no  inttrest 
was  permitted.  In  the  current  life  of  the  He- 
brew people,  no  man  borrowed  either  money 
or  bread  save  imder  the  stress  of  hunger,  neces- 
sity, of  which  stress  no  neighbor,  well  tc  do 
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himself,  was  permitted  to  take  advantage.  A 
bribe  to  harm  the  innocent  was  an  aboraination 
to  tile  Mosaic  law — is  so  to  all  righteous  law — 
to  every  upright  conscience.  "Shall  never  be 
moved" — shall  have  a  sure  standing  in  the 
house  of  God,  evermore  en  joj'iug  His  protection 
and  never  jostled  from  His  sure  foundation. 
C. 

We  nowhere  learn  from  the  institutes  deliv- 
ered by  Moses  that  the  simple  taking  of  interest 
"was  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  ;  but  the  Divine 
law  would  give  no  countenance  to  the  griping 
and  extortionate  practices  to  which  mirerly 
money  lenders  are  always  prone.  The  indus- 
trious poor  might  sometimes  be  reduced  to  such 
straits  that  pecuniary  accommodations  miglit 
be  necessary  to  them  ;  and  toward  such  God 
would  inculcate  a  kind  and  lielpfid  spirit,  and 
the  precept  is  enforced  by  the  relation  which 
they  sustained  to  Him:  "  Kemember  that  you 
are  lending  to  3Iy  people,  My  poor  ;  and  there- 
fore take  no  advantage  of  their  necessities. 
Trust  Me  against  the  fear  of  loss,  and  treat 

them  kindly  and  generously."     Bush. That 

the  poor  should  receive  compassion  and  help 
was  a  part  of  the  judicial  law  which  God  ap- 
pointed for  the  Jews  in  particular  ;  but  it  is  a 
common  principle  of  justice,  which  extends  to 
all  nations  and  to  all  ages,  that  we  should  keep 
ourselves  from  plundering  and  devouring  the 
poor  who  are  in  distress  and  want.  Whence  it 
follows  tliat  the  gain  which  he  acquires  who 
lends  his  money  upon  interest,  without  doing 
injury  to  any  one,  is  not  to  bo  included  under 
the  head  of  unlawful  usury.     Calein. 

He  lliat  docth.  'Tis  not  said  he  that  jyro- 
fesses  this  or  that,  or  he  that  believes  thus  and 
thus,  or  he  that  is  of  such  or  such  an  opinion  or 
iray  of  'jtorsMp  ;  'lis  not  he  tliat  hears  much  or 
tdlks  mucli  of  religion  ;  no,  nor  he  that  thinka 
much  of  these  ihmgs  a.ndi  tneans  inell  ;  but  'tis 
he  that  "  doeth  these  things" — that  is  actually 
employed  about  them — that  is  the  religious  and 
truly  godly  man.  'Tis  not,  I  saj',  a  formal 
professor,  a  wild  opimonist,  a  high-flown  perfef^- 
ist ;  it  is  not  a  constant  hearer,  or  a  mighty 
talker,  or  a  laborious  teacher,  or  ar/ifted  brother, 
or  a  simple  well-wisher  must  pass  ;  but  'tis  the 
honest  and  sincere  doer  of  these  things  that 
will  abide  the  test  and  stand  the  trial.  The 
harmless  humor  of  meaning  irell  is  not  enough 
to  approve  a  man's  spiritual  state,  to  acquit 
obligations,  or  to  ascertain  his  expectations. 
For  He  that  bids  us  "  eschew  evil"  does  imme- 
diately subjoin  that  we  must  "  follow"  and 
"  hold  fast  that  which  is  good."  It  will  be  no 
good  account  not  to  have  done  evil,  unless  we 


make  it  appear  that  we  have  been  doing  good 
too  ;  since  the  non-commission  of  great  sins 
will  not  excuse  our  omission  of  great  duties. 
A.  Littleton. 

And  now  that  his  character  is  fully  described, 
instead  of  concluding,  such  an  one  may  sojourn, 
etc.,  the  closing  sentence  is  shaped  otherwise, 
in  conformity  with  the  spiritual  meaning  of  the 
Psalmist's  question,  one  that  docth  thus  shall 
never  be  moved,  he  stands  fast,  being  uphelil 
by  Jehovah,  hidden  in  His  fellowship  ;  notliiug 
from  without,   no  misfortune,   can  overthrow 

him.     D. Instead  of  "he  that  doeth  these 

things  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  Jehovah," 
etc.,  the  answer  is  varied  in  form,  "  shall  never 
be  moved,"  which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  truth  in 
another  and  larger  form.  Such  a  man  may 
not  take  up  his  dwelling  in  the  earthly  courts 
of  the  Lord  ;  but,  at  least,  he  shall  so  live  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  under  the  care  of  God, 
that  his  feet  shall  be  upon  a  rock. 

The  Epistle  of  James  is  the  New  Testament 
expansion  of  and  comment  upon  this  Psalm. 
For  another  treatment  of  the  subject  in  the  Old, 
see  Isa.  33  :  13-16.     P. 


The  citizen  of  Zion  is  one  that  is  conscien- 
tiously honest  and  just  in  all  his  dealings,  failh- 
fid  and  fair  to  all  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  He 
worketh  rightemisness  ;  he  walks  in  all  the  ordi- 
nances and  commandments  of  the  Lord,  and 
lakes  care  to  give  all  their  due  ;  is  just  both  to 
God  and  man  ;  and  in  speaking  to  both,  he 
speaks  that  which  is  tlie  truth  in  his  heart  ;  his 
prayers,  professions,  and  promises  to  God  come 
not  out  of  feigned  lips,  nor  dares  he  tell  a  lie, 
cr  so  much  as  equivocate,  in  his  converse  or 
commerce  with  men.  He  walks  by  the  rules 
of  righteousness  and  truth,  and  scorns  and  ab- 
hors the  gains  of  injustice  and  fraud  ;  he  reck- 
ons that  that  cannot  be  a  good  bargain,  nor  a 
saving  one,  which  is  made  with  a  lie,  and  that 
he  who  wrongs  his  neighbor,  though  ever  so 
plausibly,  will  prove  in  the  end  to  have  done 
the  greatest  injury  to  himself.  He  is  one  that 
values  men  by  their  virtue  and  pietj-,  and  not 
by  the  figure  they  make  in  the  world.  He 
thinks  the  better  of  no  man's  wickedness  for  his 
grandeur.  Li  his  eyes  a  tile  person  is  contemned. 
lie  thinks  the  worse  of  no  man's  piety  for  his 
poverty,  but  he  knows  them  that  fear  the  Lord. 
He  reckons  that  serious  piety,  wherever  it  is 
found,  puts  an  honor  upon  a  man,  and  makes 
his  face  to  shine,  more  than  wealth,  or  wit,  or 
a  great  name  among  men  does  or  can.  He  is 
one  that  always  prefers  a  good  conscience  before 
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any  secular  interest  or  advantage  whatsoever  ; 
for  if  lie  lias  promised  upon  oath  to  do  any- 
thing, though  afterward  it  appear  much  to  his 
damage  and  prejudice  in  his  woildly  estate,  yet 
he  adheres  to  it  aud  changes  not.  He  is  one 
that  will  not  increase  his  estate  by  any  unjust 
practices.  Not  by  extortion.  He  yutltth  iwt 
out  /lis  iiwiicy  to  usury,  that  he  may  Uve  at  ea&e 
upon  the  labors  of  others,  while  he  is  in  a  ca- 
pacity for  improving  it  by  his  own  industry. 
Not  by  bribery.  He  will  not  take  a  reward 
against  the  innocent  ;  if  he  be  any  way  em- 
ployed in  the  administration  of  public  justice, 
he  will  not  for  any  gain,  or  hope  of  it,  to  him- 
self, do  anything  to  the  prejudice  of  a  righteous 
cause. 

The  Psalm  concludes  with  a  ratification  of 
this  character  of  the  citizen  of  Ziou.  He  is  lilic 
Zion-hill  itself,  which  cannot  be  moved,  but 
abides  forever  (135  :  1).  Every  true  living 
member  of  the  Church,  like  the  Churcli  itself, 
is  built  upon  a  Rock,  which  the  gates  of  hell 
cannot  prevail  against.  lie  that  doeth  t/tese 
things  shall  never  be  moved  ;  shall  not  be  moved 
forever,  so  the  word  is.  The  grace  of  God  shall 
always  be  sufficient  for  him,  to  pre.icrve  him 
safe  and  blameless  to  the  heavenly  kingdom  ; 
temptations  shall  not  overcome  him,  troubles 
shall  not  overwhelm  him,  nothing  sliall  rob 
him  of  his  present  peace  or  his  future  bliss.     H. 


be  travelling — these  are  but  many-sided  exhibi- 
tions of  the  one  holy  character,  many  facezs  of 
the  one  jewel  of  tidelitv  by  which  you  are  to 
be  "  approved"  of  your  Father  which  is  in 
heaven.     Punshon. 


To  engage  in  the  performance  of  home  duties 
faultlessly,  without  petulance,  without  haste, 
without  fretting — to  repress  the  sarcastic  and 
unkind  word,  to  be  calm  in  the  hot  moment  of 
anger,  to  do  without  weariness,  and  to  suffer 
without  murmuring,  to  be  charitable  in  judg- 
ment and  trample  out  of  the  heart  the  Pharisee 
spirit,  deeming  life  at  once  too  short  and  too 
costly  for  quarrels  and  for  pride  ;  to  maintain 
a  chivalrous  honor  in  all  business  relations  ;  to 
hold  back  from  the  temptations  of  doubtful  or 
hasty  gain  ;  to  wear  "the  white  flower,"  not 
"  of  a  blameless  life"  only,  but  of  a  life  cleansed 
from  its  earthlinessand  made  pure  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  ;  to  walk  about  tlie  world  and  before 
men  with  a  calm  brow,  conscious  of  integrity, 
and  with  a  kind  heart  filled  with  love  ;  to  shed 
abroad  the  "  sweet  savor  of  Christ,"  and  allure 
men  to  the  heaven  to  which  they  know  you  to 


In  real  life,  up  to  the  limit  of  his  culture,  a 
thoroughbred  Christian  is  a  thorouglibred  gen- 
tleman. He  cannot  do  a  mean  thing.  He  will 
not  equivocate.  The  stories  he  tells  are  not 
elastic.  He  will  not  hang  his  veracity  on  the 
difference  between  the  singular  and  the  plural 
of  a  word.  His  word  weighs  on  his  conscience 
like  an  oath  ;  he  knows  no  difference.  At  the 
custom  house  his  oath  is  as  trusty  as  in  the 
witness-box.  In  either,  he  is  not  conveniently 
afflicted  with  an  intermittent  memory.  His 
silences  he  regulates  by  religious  principles  as 
honorably'  as  his  speech.     Pheljs. 

It  is  almost  a  definition  of  a  gentleman  to  say 
that  he  is  one  who  never  inflicts  pain.  He  care- 
fully avoids  whatever  may  cause  a  jar  or  a  jolt 
in  the  mind  of  those  with  whom  he  is  cast — all 
clashing  of  opinion  or  collision  of  feeling,  all 
restraint  or  suspicion  or  gloom  or  resentment ; 
his  great  concern  being  to  make  every  one  at 
ease  and  at  home.  He  has  his  eyes  on  all  his 
company,  he  is  tender  toward  the  liashful.  gen- 
tle toward  the  distant,  and  merciful  toward  the 
absurd.  He  can  recollect  to  whom  he  is  speak- 
ing ;  he  guards  against  unseasonable  allusionsi 
on  topics  which  may  irritate  ;  he  is  seldom 
prominent  in  conversation,  and  never  weari- 
some. He  makes  light  of  favors  when  he  does 
them,  and  seems  to  be  receiving  when  he  is  coc- 
feiring.  He  never  speaks  of  himself  except 
when  compelled,  never  defends  himself  by  a 
mere  retort  ;  he  has  no  care  for  slander  or  gos- 
sip, is  scrupulous  in  imputing  motives  to  those 
who  interfere  with  him,  and  interprets  every- 
thing for  the  best.  He  is  never  mean  or  little 
in  his  disputes,  never  takes  unfair  advantages, 
never  mistakes  rersonalities  or  sharp  sayings 
for  arguments,  or  insinuates  evil,  which  he 
dare  not  say  out.  From  long-sighted  prudence, 
he  observes  the  maxim  of  the  ancient  sage, 
"  That  we  should  ever  conduct  ourselves  toward 
o\ir  enemy  as  if  he  were  one  day  to  be  our 
friend."  He  has  too  much  good  .sense  to  he 
affronted  at  insults,  and  is  too  well  employed 
to  remember  injuries.     Newman. 
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MICHTAJI    l)F    DAViU. 


1  Preserve  me,  O  God  :  for  ia  thi'c  do  I  put 

my  trust. 

2  I  hayu  said  unto  the  Lord,  Thou  art  luy 

Lord  : 
I  have  no  good  beyond  thee. 

3  As  for  the  saints  that  are  in  the  earth. 
They  are  the  excellent  in  whom  is  all  my 

delight. 

4  Their  sorrows  shall  be  multiplied  that  ex- 

change t/ie  Lord  for  anotlier  ffuil  : 
Their  drink  offerings  of  blood   will   I  not 

oiler. 
Nor  talie  their  names  upon  my  lip.^. 

5  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  mine  inheritance 

and  of  my  cup  ; 
Thou  maintainest  my  lot. 

6  The   lines   are  fallen  unto  me   in   pleasant 

places  ; 


Yea,  I  have  a  goodly  heritage. 
7  I  will  bless  the  Lord,  who  hath  given  me 
counsel  : 
Vea,  my  reins  instruct  me  in  the  night  sea- 
sons. 
S  I  have  set  the  Lord  always  before  me  : 
Because  he  is  at  my  right  hand,  I  shall  not 
be  moved. 
9  Therefore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory 
rejoiceth  : 
My  flesh  also  shall  dwell  in  safety. 

10  For  lliou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  to  Sheol  ; 
Neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  holy  one  to 

see  corruption. 

11  Thou  wilt  shew  me  the  path  of  life  : 
In  thy  presence  is  fulness  of  joy  : 

In  thy  right  hand  there  are  pleasures  for 
evermore. 


This  Psalm  is  remarkable  for  its  evangelical 
spirit  ;  in  none  is  the  faith  stronger,  the  hope, 
indeed  the  certainty,  of  immortal  life,  more 
fully  developed.  It  is  ascribed  to  David  by 
Peter  on  two  most  solemn  occasions.  It  is  full 
of  the  spirit  of  David  ;  it  is  connected  with  the 
Psalms  which  precede  and  follow  it  by  several 
thoughts  and  expressions  ;  and  the  style  is  rec- 
ognized by  critics  usually  captious  in  the  ques- 
tion of  Davidic  authorship,  as  "  belonging  un- 
questionably to  high  antiquity,"  and  bearing 
clear  traces  of  transactions  in  David's  reign. 
Tlie  freshness  and  vivid  coloring,  the  warmth 
and  brilliancy  of  imagery,  may  point  to  the 
early  portion  of  David's  reign  ere  yet  the  dark 
cloud  had  fallen  on  his  spirit  ;  not  improbably 
soon  after  his  peaceful  settlement,  "  when  the 
king  sat  in  his  house,  and  the  Lord  had  given 
him  rest  round  about  from  alibis  enemies"  (2 
Sam.  7  :  1).     Cook. 

The  Psalm  is  bright  with  the  utterance  of  a 
liappiness  which  nothing  earthly  can  touch. 
It  expresses  the  conviction  of  a  life  rather  than 
of  any  sudden  emergency.  The  living  God 
Himself  is  David's  portion  and  inheritance  (vs. 
5,  0)  ;  Stan  Is  at  his  riglit  hand  (v.  8)  ;  is  the  joy 
of  his  heart  now  (v.  0),  and  will  fill  him  with 
joy  and  gladness  f  orevermore.  P. Through- 
out the  wliole  Psalm  there  reigns  a  settled  calm, 
an  inward  joy  and  a  joyous  assurance,  which  is 
certain  that  everything  it  may  desire  for  the 


present  and  for  the  future  it  possesses  in  its 
God.     D. 

1 .  My  Lord.  There  is  a  whole  world  be- 
tween the  man  to  whom  God's  revelation  con- 
sists in  certain  doctrines  given  to  us  by  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  man  to  whom  it  consists  in  that 
Christ  Himself.  Grasping  a  living  person  is 
not  the  same  as  accepting  a  proposition.  True, 
the  propositions  are  about  Him,  and  we  do  not 
know  Him  without  them.  But  equally  true, 
we  need  to  be  reminded  that  IJe  is  our  Saviour 
and  not  tliei/.  and  tliat  God  has  revealed  Him- 
self to  us  not  in  words  and  sentences,  but  in  a 
life.     A.  M. 

2.  The  Psalmist  knows  no  fountain  of  true 
happiness  save  Jehovah  ;  in  Him  he  has  every- 
thing ;  his  treasure  is  in  heaven. 

3.  The  saints,  and  none  but  they,  are  also 
the  illustrious  in  his  estimation.  His  whole 
delight  is  in  them  ;  all  his  affection  and  esteem 

are  bestowed  upon  them.     D. By  David's 

language,  there  were  many  singular  saint.o  in 
his  day.  The  saints  that  are  in  the  earth,  the 
cTcellent,  in  irliom  is  all  in;/  delight.  Was  it  so 
then,  and  should  it  not  be  so  now  ?  If  we  live 
in  a  more  glorious  dispensation,  should  we  not 
mainlain  a  more  glorious  conversation  '?    Seeker. 

Saints  are  not  people  living  in  cloisleis  after 
a  fantastic  ideal,  but  men  and  women  immcr.'^ed 
in  the  vulgar  work  of  every-day  life  and  worried 
by  the  small  prosaic  anxieties  which  fret  us  all, 
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■who  amid  tlic  whir  of  the  spindle  in  the  mill, 
and  the  clink  of  the  scales  on  the  counter,  and 
the  hubbub  of  the  market-place,  and  the  jang\e 
of  the  courts  are  yet  living  lives  r.f  conscious 
devotion  to  God.  The  root  idea  of  the  word, 
which  is  an  Old  Testament  word,  is  not  moral 
purity,  but  separation  to  God.  The  holy  things 
of  the  old  covenant  were  things  set  apart  from 
ordinary  use  for  His  service.  So,  on  the  high- 
priest's  mitre  was  written  Holiness  to  the  Lord. 
So  the  Sabbath  was  kept  "  holy,"  because  set 
apart  from  the  week  in  obedience  to  Divine 
command.  Siinctity  and  saint  are  used  now 
mainly  with  the  idea  of  moral  purity,  but  that 
is  a  secondary  meaning.  The  real  primary 
si;;niticatiou  is  separation  to  God.  Consecra- 
tion to  Him  is  the  root  from  which  the  white 
flower  of  ijurity  springs  most  surely.  There  is 
a  deep  lesson  in  the  word  as  to  the  true  method 
of  attaining  cleanness  of  life  and  spirit.  We 
cannot  make  ourselves  pure,  but  we  can  yield 
ourselves  to  G  id,  and  the  purit}'  will  come. 
But  we  have  not  only  here  the  fundamental  idea 
of  holiness,  and  the  connection  of  purity  of 
character  wilh  self-consecration  to  God,  but 
also  the  solemn  obligation  on  all  so-called  Chris- 
tians thus  to  separate  and  devote  themselves  to 
Him.  We  are  Christians  as  far  as  we  give 
oiirsel yes  up  to  God,  in  the  surrender  of  our 
will  and  the  practical  obedience  of  onr  lives — so 
f,ir  and  not  one  inch  farther.  We  are  not 
merely  bound  to  this  consecration  if  we  are 
CUiristians,  but  we  are  not  Christians  unless  wo 
thus  consecrate  ourselves.  Pleasing  self,  and 
making  ray  own  will  my  law,  and  living  for 
ray  own  ends,  is  destructive  of  all  Christianity. 
Saints  are  not  an  eminent  sort  of  Christians, 
but  all  Christians  are  saints,  and  he  who  is  not 
a  saint  is  not  a  Christian.  The  true  consecra- 
tion is  the  surrender  of  the  will,  which  no  man 
can  do  for  us,  which  needs  no  outward  cere- 
monial, and  the  one  motive  which  will  lead  us 
selfish  and  stubborn  men  to  bow  our  necks  to 
that  gentle  yoke,  and  to  come  out  of  the  misery 
of  pleasing  self  into  the  peace  of  serving  God, 
is  drawn  from  the  great  love  of  Him  who  de- 
voted Himself  to  God  and  man,  and  bought  us 
for  His  own  by  giving  Himself  utterly  to  be 
ours.  All  .sanctity  liegins  with  consecration  to 
God.  All  consecration  rests  upon  the  faith  of 
Christ's  sacrifice.  And  if,  drawn  by  the  great 
love  of  Christ  to  us  unworthy,  we  give  our- 
selves away  to  God  in  Him,  then  He  gives  Him- 
self in  deep  sacred  communion  to  lis.  "  I 
am  Thine"  has  ever  lor  its  chord  which  com- 
plete the  fulness  of  its  music,  "  Thou  art 
mine."    And  so  "  saint"  is  a  name  of  dignity 


and  honor,  as  well  as  a  stringent  requirement. 
A.  M. 

4.  What  did  the  grove  of  a  demon-god  con- 
ceal ?  Lust — blood — imposture.  ^Vhat  sounds 
shook  the  fane  ?  Alternate  screams  of  anguish, 
and  the  laughter  of  mad  votaries.  What  was 
the  priest  t  The  teacher  of  every  vice  of  which 
ills  god  was  the  patron  and  the  example.  What 
were  the  worshippers  ?  Tlie  victims  of  every 
woe  which  superstition  and  sensuality  can  gen 
der,  and  which  cruelty  can  cherish.  It  was 
not  then  a  blind  national  prejudice,  any  more 
than  it  was  spiritual  arrogancy,  that  made  the 
prophet-poet  and  king  of  Israel  exult  in  the 
distinction  of  his  people.  Rather  it  was  a 
righteous  scorn  which  made  him  e.xclaim,  when 
he  thought  of  the  errors  of  the  nations,  "  Their 
drink-offerings  of  blood  will  I  not  offer,  neither 
take  their  names  into  my  lips."     I.  T. 

5,  6.  Jiliovah  is  my  chosen  portion,  mine 
inlierilance — the  good  which  my  soul  rejoices 
in  far  above  all  other.  These  several  words, 
"inheritance,"  "cup,"  "lot,"  concur  in  the 
common  idea  of  one's  chosen  and  accepted 
good.  So  in  the  same  sense,  "  the  lines,"  i.e., 
the  measuring  lines  which  lay  out  one's  grounds 
and  define  his  landed  pos.sessions — taken  from 
the  vocabulary  of  an  agricultural  people  to  .sig- 
nify the  possessions  themselves.     C. 

5.  The  Ijurd  is  our  puitimi.  What  a  large 
possession  have  we  then  !  There  is  no  confisca- 
tion of  it,  no  bsmishment  from  it.  Our  portion 
fills  heaven  and  earth,  and  is  infinitely  above 
heaven  and  below  earth,  and  beyond  both.     I). 

Clarlcson. God  Himself  is  His  greatest  gift. 

The  loftiest  lilessing  which  we  can  receive  is 
that  we  should  be  heirs,  po.ssessore  of  God. 
"  The  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my  inheritance," 
says  David.  "  Ye  are  heirs  of  God,"  echoes 
Paul.  On  earth  and  in  heaven  the  "  heritage 
of  the  children  of  the  Lord"  is  God  Himself, 
inasmuch  as  lie  is  with  them  for  their  delight, 
in  them  to  make  them  '  partakers  of  a  Divine 
n:iturc,"  and  for  them  in  all  His  attributes  and 

actions.     A.  M. "  What  must  not  he  po.s- 

soss,"  says  Savonarola,  "  who  possesses  the  Pos- 
sessor of  all'r"  In  the  words  of  Paul,  "AH 
things  are  yours,  for  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ 
is  God '.s."     P. 

6.  An  allusion  to  the  ancient  custom  of  mark- 
ing out  plots  of  land  bj'  measuring-lines.  See 
the  same  phrase.  Josh.  17  :  T).  The  line  was 
said  to  "  fall"  as  being  "  thrown"  by  lot.     P. 

The  measuring-lines  have  fallen  to  him  in 

a  delightful  district — viz.,  in  the  fellowship  of 
God  which  is  so  rich  in  enjoyment ;  this  most 
blessed  domain  of  love  has  become  his  paradisaic 
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possession.  He  rises  from  the  fact  to  Ihe  fall  i 
satisfaction  that  it  allords  him  ;  sucli  an  inherit-  i 
aucc  even  seems  beautiful  in  his  eyes  ;  he  has 

an  intense  delight  therein.     D. This  po3.ses-  I 

sioa  is  as  sure  as  God  can  make  it.  "  Thou 
maintaiuest  my  lot."  The  Divine  power  sur- 
rounds the  man  who  chooses  God  for  his  heri- 
tage, and  nothing  shall  take  that  heritage  from 
him.  He  will  help  us,  so  that  no  temptations 
shall  have  power  to  make  us  rob  ourselves  of 
our  treasure.  And  the  man  who  thus  elects  to 
find  his  treasure  and  delight  in  God  is  satisfied 
with  his  choice.     A.  M. 

All  things  are  his,  as  they  will  subserve  his 
best  interests  in  time  and  eternity — God  being 
both  the  Judge  and  the  Director  of  all.  If 
health,  if  riches,  if  honor  will  promote  his  real 
good,  they  are  his.  If  sickness,  if  poverty,  if 
obscurity  or  reproach  will  be  good  for  him, 
they  are  his.  Pardou  to  remove  his  guilt, 
grace  to  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
strength  to  sustain  him  under  trials,  fears  and 
doubts  and  perplexities  enough  to  keep  him 
watchful,  every  needful  supply  for  his  temporal 
and  spiritual  well-being  in  time,  immortal  life 
and  glory  in  the  world  to  come.  Thus  every- 
thing in  God  and  in  creation,  everything  in 
lime  and  everything  in  eternity,  so  far  as  tlie 
least  value  pertains  to  it,  is  the  Christian's. 
Such  i.i  his  heritage — such  his  all-sufficient  por- 
tion.    God  and  the  created  universe  are  his. 

N.  W.  Taylor. With  Christ  he  hath  aW  iAja/^-s 

which  are  subservient  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Christ  was  delivered:  pardon  to  remove  his 
guilt ;  grace  to  aid  him  in  tUe  performance  of 
duty  ;  comfort  to  support  him  under  the  pres- 
sure of  affliction  ;  every  needful  supply  dur- 
ing his  journej'  through  this  world,  and  im- 
mortal life  and  happiness  in  the  next.  Hath 
not  the  Christian  then  "a  goodly  heritage," 
who  hath  God  and  the  creature,  grace  and  glory, 
time  and  eternity  ;  who  is  safe  among  enemies 
iis  well  as  among  friends  ;  who  lives  in  com- 
munion with  God  on  earth,  and  shall  dwell 
with  Him  in  heaven  forevcrmore  ?    li.  Walker. 

7.  I  ivill  bICKs  tlic  Lord,  who  hatb 
gifeii  ine  counsel.  Tlie  Holy  Ghost  is  a 
spirit  of  counsel,  powerfully  instructing  and 
confincingly  teaching  how  to  act  and  walk,  for 
He  directs  us  to  set  right  steps,  and  to  walk 
with  a  right  foot,  and  thereby  prevents  us  of 
many  a  sin,  by  .setisonable  instruction  set  on 
upon  our  hearts  with  a  strong  hand  ;  as  Isaiah 
says.  He  is  the  spirit  of  counsel  and  of  might : 
of  counsel  to  direct ;  of  might  to  strengthen 

the  inner  man.     Goodwin. In  the  quiet  of 

its  silent  hours,  undisturbed  by  the  passions, 


and  unharassed  by  the  conflicts  of  the  world, 
we  can  commune  with  our  own  heart,  and  be 
instructed  and  guarded  as  to  our  future  course 
even  "in  tlie  night  season."  David  especially 
seems  to  have  made  these  seasons  sources  of 
gieat  profit  as  well  as  delight.  Sometimes  he 
loved  to  meditate  upon  God  as  he  lay  upon  his 
bed  ;  and  it  was  no  doubt  as  he  meditated  en 
the  Lord's  goodness,  and  on  the  way  by  which  | 
He  had  led  him,  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  con-  I 
strained,  even  at  midnight,  to  arise  and  pray. 
While,  therefore,  we  acknowledge  the  pillow 
to  be  a  good  counsellor,  let  us  with  David  hero 
acknowledge  also  that  it  is  the  Lord  who  gives 
the  counsel,  and  sends  the  instruction  in  the 
night  season.     Bouchier. 

8.  I  have  set  tlie  Lord  before  me,  at  one  time 
as  well  as  another.  In  every  place,  in  every 
condition,  in  every  company,  in  every  employ- 
ment, and  in  every  enjoyment,  I  have  set  the 
Lord  equally  before  me  ;  and  this  raised  him, 
and  this  will  raise  any  Christian,  by  degrees,  to 
a  great  height  of  holiness.  T.  Brooks. Set- 
ting God  before  our  face  carries  with  it  a.  power 
of  growth.  God  is  not  only  always  before  us. 
He  is  always  going  before  us,  and  beckoning  us 
to  follow.  A  man  who  has  God  always  before 
him  cannot  be  stationary.  The  vision  of  God 
ever  draws  us  onward  with  sweet  and  powerful 
allurement.  And  the  keeping  of  God  constantly 
before  the  face  engenders  hope.  Hope,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Paul,  is  the  very  atmosphere  in 
which  a  Christian  lives  and  breathes.  "  We 
are  saved  in  hope. "    V. 

Bring  God  to  the  throne  by  placing  Him  in 
Ihe  chief  purpose  of  a  man,  and  at  once  He  be- 
gins to  take  on  reality.  Cultivate  the  thought 
of  Him  by  worship,  and  He  seems  yet  more 
real.  Act  with  direct  aim  to  please  Him,  and 
every  such  act  makes  Him  stand  forth  more 
distinctly.  Pray  to  Him  much,  take  Him  into 
all  your  plans,  ask  His  aid  in  the  whole  of  life, 
and  gradually  He  becomes  a  perpetual  presence, 
and  the  most  real  of  all  beings.     W.  W.  Patton. 

We  need  more— far  more — still  communion 

with  our  Master.  For  want  of  it  our  energy  is 
feverish,  our  patience  soon  exhausted,  our  de- 
votion lacking  in  depth,  our  hopes  in  bright- 
ness, our  whole  lives  in  calmness.  By  all  these 
motives,  so  strongly  woven  together  in  the 
words  of  our  text,  and  by  many  more,  we  are 
called  to  the  constant  effort  to  "set  the  Lord 
always  before  us,"  and,  turning  our  happy 
thoughts  to  Him,  even  in  the  midst  of  our  daily 
duties,  to  "  walk  all  the  day  long  in  the  light 
of  His  countenance."     A.  M. 

To  live  day  by  day  upon  God  is  to  keep  close 
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to  Him  ;  is  to  live  in  constant  thought  of  Him, 
auJ  of  our  need  of  Him  ami  of  His  grace  ;  is  to 
put  ourselves  in  the  best  possible  position,  and 
tlie  likelihood  of  the  best  possible  mood,  to  re- 
ceive His  blessing,  and  secure  the  benign  guar- 
dianship of  His  love.  As  a  rule,  when  we  are 
in  our  best  condition  spiritually — most  contrite, 
humble,  earnest  to  do  good,  anxious  to  grow 
in  grace,  and  to  glorify  God— we  are  living 
day  by  day  upon  Him  ;  feeling  every  morning 
tliat  His  j:)y  must  be  our  slrengtli  and  stay  ; 
feeling  every  night  that  it  has  been  in  Him  that 
we  have  lived  and  moved  and  had  our  being, 
since  the  dawn  :  and  so  abiding  in  Him  with  a 
constant  and  habitual  reference  to  Him  as  the 
God  in  whose  hand  our  breath  is,  and  whose 
are  all  our  ways.  Especially  is  this  day-by-day 
life  in  God  dear  to  us  in  periods  of  marked 
temptatiou  or  peculiar  trial.  Under  every  dis- 
appointment the  perfect  bayiour  must  ever  be 
thenijdel  of  the  imperfect  Christian,  because  he 
knows  that  though  he  cannot  reach  the  stand- 
ard set  by  Christ,  yet,  by  constantly  striving 
toward  it,  he  shall  reach  a  higher  degree  of 
lioliuess  and  purity  tlian  he  would  have  been 
able  to  attain  had  lie  imitated  anytliing  short 
of  perfection.  Let  not  the  Christian  despair 
because  he  cannot  get  rid  altogether  of  his  sin- 
fulness. We  are  not  meant  to  get  rid  altogether 
of  our  sinfulness.  Earth  is  not  heaven.  It  is  a 
place  of  pilgrimage  and  warfare  and  struggle. 
Anon. 

He  that  by  faith  eyes  God  continually  as  his 
protector  in  trouble  "  shall  not  be  moved"  with 
any  evil  that  he  suffers,  and  he  that  eyes  God 
by  faith  as  his  pattern  in  holiness  shall  not  be 
moved  from  doins  that  wliich  is  good.  This 
thought — tlie  Ijord  is  al  our  right  hand — keeps 
us  from  turning  either  to  the  right  hand  or  to 
the  left.     Caryl. 

9.  My  iieart,  my  glory  (i.e.,  soul),  my 
flesh  ;  in  other  words,  the  whole  man.     P. 

We  have  thus  in  this  passage  the  threefold 

division  of  man's  nature  :  the  heart,  as  the  seat 
of  the  understanding  ;  the  soul,  as  the  abode  of 
spiritual  instincts  ;  and  the  flesli,  or  body. 
Each  has  its  own  blessing  ;  even  the  lowest  is 
secure  of  endurance  ;  for  thougli  the  words 
"  sliall  rest  in  hope"  mean  primarily  "will 
dwell  in  securit)', "  or  "  contidence,"  that  confi- 
dence involves  the  thought  of  permanence  or 
restoration.  David,  speaking  (H  a  prophet  (Acts 
3  :  30),  uses  words  which  point  to  another  life. 
Cook. 

10.  Ho  now  assigns  the  ground  or  reason  of 
the  confidence  expressed  in  the  preceding  verse. 
"  I  am  sure  my  soul  and  body  will  be  safe,  be- 


cause Thou  canst  not,  without  ceasing  to  be 
God  and  my  God,  give  me  up  to  the  destroyer. " 
He  does  not  say  leave  in.  but  to,  i.e.,  abandon 
to,  give  up  to  tlie  dominion  or  possession  of  an- 
other. The  same  Hebrew  phrase  occurs,  with 
the  same  sense,  in  Lev.  19  :  10  ;  Job  39  :  14, 
and  in  Psalm  49  :  10.  The  Hebrew  Sheol  and 
the  Greek  Ilades,  the  invisible  world  or  state  of 
the  dead.     A, 

8-10,  This  passage  is  quoted  by  Peter  as 
directly,  or  in  its  highest  sense,  applicable  to 
the  Messiah.  It  contains  one  of  the  very 
clearest  and  strongest  declarations  of  belief  in  a 
blessed  futurity  which  can  be  adduced  from 
the  Old  Testament.  As  such  it  is  recognized 
by  ancient  and  modern  interpreters,  none  speak- 
ing out  more  clearly  than  Ewald  ;  "  It  goes  be- 
yond other  words  of  David,  nor  is  anything 
corresponding  to  it  found  in  later  Hebrew  writ- 
ers." There  is  but  one  adequate  explanation 
of  such  a  fact — viz.,  that  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
which  was  in  David  as  a  {)ropliet  (see  1  Pet. 
1  ;  11),  moved  and  controlled  his  utterances,  so 
that,  while  they  expressed  fully  his  own  yearn- 
ings, they  .ngnified  beforehand  the  glory  that 
.should  follow  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ.     Cook. 

That  we  have  here  a  conscious  prediction  on 
the  part  of  David  is  di.stinctiy  affirmed  by 
Peter,  .speaking  under  the  immediate  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Gliost  (Acts  2  :  30,  31).  The 
language  which  he  uses  is  very  remarkable. 
Alleging  vs.  8-11  in  proof  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  he  tells  us  that  David  here  spoke  as 
a  prophet ;  that  he  kneto  that  his  great  descend- 
ant would  be  the  Messiah,  and  that  God  would 
place  Him  on  His  throne  ;  and  that  he  foi'eaaw 
and  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  It  is 
plain  from  all  this  that,  according  to  Peter's 
view.  David  not  only  uttered  words  which 
might  be  applied  to  Christ,  but  that  he  used 
prophetic— that  is,  inspired  language,  and  knew 
himself  that  he  was  prophesying.  But  we  may 
still  allow  a  primary  and  lower  reference  of  the 
vrords  to  David  himself,  without  lessening  their 
prophetic  import  ;  in  some  parts  even  an  exclu- 
sive reference,  for  it  is  not  necessary  (and.  in- 
deed, seems  scarcely  possible)  to  refer  the  irhole 
Psalm  to  Clirist,  because  a  part  of  it  points  to 
Him      P. 

The  application  which  the  apostles  make  of 
this  Psalm  (Acts  2  ■  29-32  ;  13  :  3.5-87)  is  based 
upon  the  con.sideration  that  David's  hope  not 
to  fall  a  prey  to  death  was  not  realized  in  him 
to  the  unlimited  extent  in  which  the  Psalm  sets 
it  forth,  but  that  it  was  fulfilled  in  Jesus,  who 
was  not  abandoned  to  Hades,  and  whose  flcsli 
did  not  experience  the  corruption  of  the  grave  ; 
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aud  that  consequently  the  words  of  the  Psahn 
are  a  prophecy  of  David  pointing  to  Jesus  Ihe 
Christ,  wlio  was  promised  to  him  as  the  heir  of 
ids  throne,  and  whom,  on  the  ground  of  this 
promise,  he  had  before  him  in  prophetic  con- 
sciousness.    D. 

Corruption.  Tlie  Septuagint  Greek  word, 
meaning  corruption,  passed  iulo  tlie  New  Testa- 
ment and  received  tlie  practical  iudorseraent  of 
the  apostles  because  they  made  their  main  argu- 
ment from  prophecy  for  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  turn  on  this  precise  sense  of  our  word. 
Tlie  authorities  are  therefore  quite  decisive  in 
favor  of  the  meaning  here,  corruption.  In  this 
construction  the  sentiment  is  every  way  appro- 
priate. It  was  fit  that  the  Great  Conqueror  of 
death  should  burst  its  bands  and  come  forth 
from  its  control  before  even  Ilis  body  had  ex- 
perienced that  decomposition  by  which  death 
and  the  grave  despoil  the  beauty  of  man  and 
remand  his  flesh  back  to  dust.  Of  this  the  Mes- 
siah was  made  sure  on  the  authority  of  pro- 
phetic inspiration.  His  own  words  to  Ilis  dis- 
ciples long  before  Ilis  death  show  that  He  knew 
He  should  rise  from  the  dead  and  even  on  the 
third  day,  before  corruption  had  really  begun 
its  work  (.see  Matl.  16  :  21  and  20  :  19).     C. 

He  who  in  soul  and  bod}'  was  pre-eminently 
God's  "  Holy  One"  was  loosed  from  the  pains 
of  death  because  it  was  not  possible  that  He 
should  be  holden  of  it.  This  is  noble  encour- 
agement to  all  the  saints  ;  die  they  must,  but 
rise  they  shall,  and  though  in  their  case  tliev 
shall  see  corruption,  yet  they  shall  rise  to  ever- 
lasting life.  Christ's  resurrection  is  the  cause, 
the  earnest,  the  guarantee,  and  the  emblem  of 
the  rising  of  all  His  people.  Let  them,  tliere- 
fore,  go  to  their  graves  as  to  their  beds,  resting 
their  flesh  among  the  clods  as  they  now  do 
upon  their  couches.     S. 

II.  Not  to  fall  a  prey  to  Hades  aud  corrup- 
tion is  only  the  external  .side  of  that  which 
Dapid  hopes  for  himself  ;  on  its  inward  side  it 
is  a  blessed  and  glorious  life  in  the  other  world. 
The  second  half  of  v.  11  consists  of  two  mem- 
bers, and  depicts  this  life  which  he  so  confi- 
dently expi'cts.     I). 

Tlie  path  of  life.  Not  merely  the  life 
of  the  bjdy.  This  is  shown  by  the  pleasure 
and  the  joy  spoken  of  afterward,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  God's  presence,  and  in  comniunion 
with  Him.  Life,  in  (he  only  true  sense,  is 
union  with  God  ;  and  from  that  springs,  of 
necessity,  the  idea  of  immortality.  It  seems 
impossible  to  suppose  that  David,  who  here 
expresses  such  a  fulness  of  confidence  in  God, 
such  a   living,   personal   relationship  to   Him, 


could  have  ever  dreamed  that  such  a  rclation- 
.ship  would  end  with  death.  Our  Lord's  words 
to  the  Sadducees  apply  here  with  especial  force  • 
"  God  is  not  the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the 
living.  They  to  whom  God  has  made  Himself 
known,  they  who  are  one  with  Him,  cannot 
lo.se  that  Divine  lifeof  which  they  are  made  par- 
takers." At  the  same  time,  in  the  utterance  of 
this  confident  persuasion  aud  hope,  David  was 
carried  beyond  himself.  He  spake  as  a  prophet, 
hnoinncj  that  God  had  promised  of  the  fruit  of 
his  body  to  raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne. 
The  hope  of  his  own  immortality  was  based 
upon,  aud  bound  up  in,  the  life  of  Him  who 
was  at  once  his  Son  and  his  Lord.  What  was 
true  of  David  in  the  lower  sense  was  true  in 
the  fullest  and  highest  sense  of  Christ — was 
only  true  of  David  btcau.se  it  was  true  of 
Christ  ;  and  is  only  true  of  any  of  us  in  and 
through  Him,  according  to  His  own  words, 
"Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also."  Briefly, 
then,  it  must  be  said  that  vs.  9-11,  eo  far  as 
they  refer  to  David,  express  his  confidence  ia 
God's  protecting  care  in  this  life  aud  his  hope 
of  a  life  to  come.  But  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ 
they  mean  all  that  is  drawn  from  Ihem  by  Peter 
and  Paul.  In  Christ's  deliverance  from  the 
grave  and  His  resurrection,  the  whole  fulness 
of  their  meaning  is  exhausted.     P. 

Hades  could  not  detain  Him  who  was  to 
"lead  its  captivity  captive;"  and  ere  "His 
flesh  should  see  corruption,"  He  was  to  burst 
the  bars  of  the  prison,  and  return  to  the  light 
of  day  ;  and  thence  ascending,  should  enter 
upon  the  fulness  of  joy.  The  Mediator  is  the 
Precursor  oi  His  people,  on  this  "  Pathof  Life, " 
and  an  experienced  Guide  also  in  its  dangers. 
In  all  things  "  He  has  the  precedency."  and 
advances  in  front  of  Ihe  host  He  is  leading  to 
the  skies.  By  the  right,  both  of  conquest  and 
experience.  He  exercises  "  domination  over  the 
dead  and  the  living."  There  is  no  hazard  of 
error  in  thus  assigning  its  specific  sense  to  the 
prophetic  words  of  David  ;  for  the  chief  of  the 
apostles,  under  the  fresh  influence  of  the  Divine 
Spirit,  applies  and  expounds  them  as  fulfilled  in 
none  but  Jesus— the  Christ.     I.  T. 

Ill  Thy  presence  is  llulness  of  joy  ; 
in  Tiiy  rig;ht  hand  tiierc  are  pleas- 
ures forevennore.  Mark,  for  quality, 
there  axe  pleasures  ;  for  quantity, /»?«<*«  ;  for 
dignity,  at  God's  right  hiind ;  for  eternity, /(»•- 
evermore.  The  joy  of  the  saints  in  heaven  is 
never  ebbing,  but  always  flowing  to  all  content- 
ment. The  joys  of  heaven  never  fade,  never 
wither,  never  die,  nor  never  are  lessened  nor 
interrupted.     The  joy  of  the  saints  in  heaven  is 
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a  constant  joy,  an  everlastina;  joy,  in  the  root 
and  in  the  cause,  anil  in  the  matter  of  it  and  in 
the  objects  of  it.  "Their  joy  lasts  forever 
whose  objects  remain  forever. "      T.  Brooks. 

We  know  that  this  mortal  shall  put  on  ini- 
mortalily,  and  that  the  body  of  tlie  believer  is 
to  be  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glorious  body. 
The  Clitistian  shall  see  Christ,  shall  behold  His 
■jlory,  .shall  be  like  Him,  shall  be  tvelconied 
into  the  joy  of  his  Lord.  Faith  will  become 
sight  and  hope  fruition.  Now  he  knows  in 
part,  but  then  shall  he  know  even  as  also^e  is 
known.  He  will  sin  no  more,  sorrow  no  more. 
His  inheritance  is  incorruptible,  undetiled  and 
fadeth  not  away.  Tears  are  wiped  away  from 
all  faces.  Entering  heaven,  the  weary  finds 
rest,  the  wanderer  a  home,  and  the  pilgrim 
leaves  his  tent  for  a  city  that  hath  foundations. 
Earth's  sinning  Christians  shall  wear  white 
robes.  Earth's  sorrowing  disciples  shall  waken 
notes  of  joy  from  harps  of  gold.     /''.  I,.  Patinn. 

The  saints  on  earth  are  all  but  wayfaring 
men,  wandering  pilgrims  far  from  home  ;  but 
the  .'^aints  in  heaven  are  safely  arrived  at  the 
cud  of  their  journey.  All  we  here  are  but 
strangers  in  the  midst  of  danger,  we  are  losing 
ourselves  and  losing  our  lives  in  the  land  of  the 
dying.  But  erelong  we  may  find  our  lives 
and  ourselves  again  in  heaven  with  the  Lord 
of  life,  being  found  of  Him  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  "  fulness  of  joy."  In  heaven  they  can 
want  nothing  unless  it  be  want  itself.  They 
may  find  the  want  of  evil,  but  never  feel  the 
evil  of  want.  Evil  is  but  the  want  of  good, 
and  the  want  of  evil  is  but  the  absence  of  want. 
God  is  good,  and  no  want  of  good  can  be  in 
God.  What  want  then  can  be  endured  in  the 
presence  of  God,  where  no  evil  is,  but  all  good, 
that  the  fulness  of  joy  may  be  enjoyed?  "  In 
Thy  presence,  is."  There  it  is,  not  there  it 
■was,  nor  there  it  will  be,  but  i/iere  it  is  without 
cessation  or  intercision,  there  it  always  hath 
been,  is  and  must  be.  It  is  an  assertion  aternee, 
veritatis — that  is.  always  true.  "  In  Thy  pres- 
ence is  the  fulness  of  joy  ;"  and  herein  consists 
the  consummation  of  felicity  ;  for  what  meas- 
ure of  joy  can  any  man  wish  for  more  than 
fulness  of  joy'?  And  where  would  any  man 
wish  to  enjoy  this  fulness  of  joy  rather  than  in 
the  presence  ot  God,  which  is  the  ever  flowing 
and  the  overflowing  fountain  of  joy  ?  And 
when  would  any  man  wish  for  this  enjoyment 
of  the  fulness  of  jo\-  in  the  very  fountain  of 
joy  rather  than  presently,  constantly,  and  inces- 
santly ?  Now  all  these  desirables  make  up  the 
consummation  of  true  felicity.      WiWtn. 

The  lawless  or  frivolous  pleasures  of  man- 


kind are  only  an  ill  sense  put  upon  the  lan- 
guage of  nature.  Let  but  the  joy  we  seek  be 
of  celestial  quality,  and  our  pleasures  such  as 
ennoble  and  invigorate  the  soul,  and  then  the 
true  and  ultimate  purpose  of  existence  is  at- 
tained. Fulness  of  joy  and  perpetuity  of  pleas- 
ure were  a-ssuredly  [jroposed  as  the  end  of  that 
creation  of  which  absolute  Beneficence  is  the 
author.  Who^  can  question  that  the  several 
gradations  of  the  intelligent  universe  rise  in 
degrees  of  enjoyment,  as  they  rise  in  degrees 
of  power  and  virtue  :  that  at  each  ascent  there 
is  less  of  what  is  subservient  and  more  of  what 
is  primary  ;  less  toil  and  danger,  and  more 
tranquillity  and  joy  ?  And  thus  must  the  pro- 
gression advance,  even  to  the  mount  of  God — 
the  Royal  abode  of  eternal  and  unsullied  Bless- 
edness.    I.    T. Our   small   measures  could 

not  contain  that  "  fulness  of  joy."  There  the 
vessel  will  be  inconceivably  dilated  ;  the  body 
will  be  "raised  in  power,"  like  that  of  angels 
who  "  excel  in  strength,"  endued  with  immor- 
tal vigor — with  adamantine  energy  ;  the  eye 
will  be  strengthened  to  behold  those  beams  of 
Divine  efTulgence  which,  were  they  to  be  mani- 
fested to  us  now,  would  blind  us  with  their 
blaze  !  The  car  will  be  fitted  to  receive,  the 
voice  to  respond,  tho.se  eternal  hallelujahs  ! 
Every  cloud  will  be  dispelled  from  the  mind  ; 
every  imperfection  of  its  powers  removed  : 
"  we  shall  see  face  to  face,  and  know  as  we  are 
known."  There  will  exist  a  totally  diflercnt 
scale  of  faculties,  adapted  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  objects  to  be  comprehended— to  the  incon- 
ceivable splendorsofthobeatific  vision  !  R.Hall. 
It  ought  to  be  assumed  that  the  shoreless 
ocean  of  the  Divine  Felicity  contains  elements, 
and  combinations  of  those  elements,  which  ut- 
terly surpass  all  finite  knowledge.  And  then 
the  fact  of  such  unsearchable  depths  being  ad- 
mitted, as  a  necessarj-  deduction  of  reason, 
there  will  be  open  to  created  minds  the  peculiar 
emotion  naturally  springing  up  when,  with  the 
boundless  radiance  of  Infinite  Blessedness  full 
in  view,  it  is  recollected  that  a  vast  unknown 
remains  beyond  and  within  that  visible  glory  ! 
Herein  is  comprehended  a  provision,  never  to 
be  exhausted,  for  supplying  new  enjoyments 
to  pure  and  intelligent  beings.  It  is  evident 
that  to  active  natures,  endowed  with  the  power 
and  desire  of  advancement,  the  eras  of  protracted 
duration  must  impart  continually  fresh  acces- 
sions of  capacity  for  di.'cerning  the  perfections 
of  the  Infinite  God.  That  which  might  not  at 
all  be  known  or  conceived  of  in  an  early  stage 
may  be  comprehended  in  a  stage  more  ad- 
vanced ;  and  thus  the  Boundless  Felicity  which 
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noue  shall  ever  fathom  will  be  to  all,  and  for- 
ever, a  spring  of  perpetual  pleasures.     I.  T. 

Foreverniore,  Eternity  makes  heaven 
to  be  heaven  ;  'tis  the  diamond  in  the  ring.  O 
blessed  day  that  shall  have  no  night  !  the  sun- 
light of  glory  shall  rise  upon  the  soul  and  never 
set  !  O  blessed  spring  that  shall  have  no  au- 
tumn or  fall  of  the  leaf  !     lis  joys  are  eternal. 

Wdtsun. The    enjoyments  above,   and    the 

treasures  proposed  to  us  by  our  Saviour,  are  in- 
defectible in  their  nature,  and  endless  in  their 
duration.  They  are  still  full,  fresh,  and  entire, 
like  the  stars  and  orbs  above,  which  .shine  with 
tlie  same  undiminished  lustre,  and  move  with 
the  same  unwearied  motion,  with  which  they 
did  from  the  first  date  of  their  creation.  Kay, 
the  joys  of  heaven  will  abide  when  these  lights 
of  heaven  shall  be  put  out  ;  and  when  sun  anil 
moon,  and  nature  ilself,  shall  be  discharged 
their  stations  and  be  employed  by  Providence 
no  more,  the  righteous  shall  then  appear  in 
their  full  glory  ;  and,  being  li.-ced  in  the  Divine 
presence,  enjoy  one  perpetual  and  everlasting 
day — a  day  commensurate  to  the  unlimited 
eternity  of  God  Himself,  the  great  Sun  of 
Righteousness,  who  is  always  rising,  and  never 
sets.     South. 

That  which  crowns  all  is,  that  the  life  above 
is  eternal.  This  satisfies  all  our  desires  and  ex- 
cludes all  our  fears  ;  for  unchaugeableness  is 
an  inseparable  attribute  of  perfect  felicity. 
The  blessed  are  in  full  cotnmuuion  with  God, 
the  fountain  of  life,  and  Christ  the  prince  of 
life.  "  Because  I  live,"  saith  our  Saviour,  "  ye 
shall  live  also."  What  can  interrupt,  much 
less  put  an  end  to  the  happiness  of  the  saints  ? 
The  love  of  God  is  immutably  lixed  upon  them, 
and  their  love  upon  Him.  Here  their  love  is 
subject  to  decays  and  gradual  alienations  ;  as 
the  needle  in  the  compass,  though  it  always 
has  a  tendency  to  the  Ncrlh  Pole,  yet  some- 
times it  declines,  and  has  its  variations.  But 
in  heaven  the  love  of  the  saints  is  directly  and 
constantly  set  upon  God.  The  light  of  His 
countenance  governs  all  their  affections.  It  is 
as  impossiljle  to  divert  their  desires  from  Him, 
as  to  cause  one  that  is  inflamed  with  thirst  to 
leave  a  clear  flowing  .spring  for  a  noisome  pud- 
dle. In  short,  heaven  is  tilled  with  eternal  hal- 
lelujahs ;  for  there  is  no  appearance  of  sin,  no 
shadow  of  death  there  ;  allmiseries  are  vanished, 
and  all  that  is  desirable  is  possessed  by  the 
saints  ;  thecircleof  their  cmploymcntisto  enjoy 
and  praise  the  Divine  goodness  forever.     Bates. 

Death  is  not  the  end,  but  the  beginning.  It 
is  not  loss,  but  gain.  It  is  not  into  darkness, 
but  into  marvellous  light.     It  is  not  to  silence 


and  stillness,  but  into  life  far  more  real  and  ac- 
tive. It  is  not  away  from  joy  and  gladness  and 
beauty,  but  is  out  of  the  mere  hints  and  shad- 
ows and  hopes  of  blessedness  into  the  full  reve- 
lation of  Christ,  into  His  very  presence,  where 
there  is  fulness  of  joy,  where  there  are  pleas- 
ures forevermore.  We  see  hints  and  gleams, 
and  we  have  glimpses  now  and  then,  of  far 
more  glorious  life  than  we  have  yet  reached. 
The  highest  attainments  here  are  but  the  begin- 
nings of  sanctified  life.  The  peace,  joy,  love, 
unselfishness,  service,  purity,  holiness,  reached 
in  the  ripest  experiences  of  earthly  sainthood 
are  only  dim  intimations  of  what  we  may  be- 
come— ay,  of  what  we  shall  become.  Our  life 
is  hid,  concealed,  with  Christ  in  God.  .  .  . 
Since  we  are  lo  be  some  day  like  Christ,  we 
should  grow  every  day  in  grace  ;  we  should  be 
getting  ever  a  little  more  like  Christ  in  feeling, 
in  temper,  in  disposition,  in  affection  ;  our  aim 
should  be  to  bring  every  thought  and  emotion 
and  desire  into  sweet  subjection  to  Christ.  We 
should  not  only  cherish  the  blessed  vision,  but 
should  seek  daily  lo  grow  into  its  Divine  beauty. 
J.  R.  M. 

We  may  cherish  the  hope  of  a  social  heaven. 
Man's  course  begins  in  a  garden,  but  it  ends  in 
a  city.  The  final  condition  will  be  the  perfec- 
tion of  human  society.  There  all  who  love 
Christ  will  be  drawn  together,  and  old  ties, 
broken  for  a  little  while  here,  be  reknit  in  yet 
holier  form,  never  to  be  parted  more.  The  all- 
important  question  for  each  of  us  is  how  may 
we  have  such  a  hope,  like  a  great  sunset  light 
shining  into  the  western  window  s  of  our  souls  ? 
If  you  can  humbly  say.  To  me  to  live  is  Christ, 
then  is  it  well.  Living  by  Him,  we  may  be 
ready  quietlj-  to  lie  down  when  the  time  comes, 
and  maj'  have  all  the  future  filled  with  the 
blaze  of  a  great  hope  that  glows  brighter  as  the 
darkness  thickens.  That  peaceful  hope  will 
not  leave  us  till  consciousness  fails,  and  then 
when  it  has  ceased  to  guide  us  Christ  Himself 
will  lead  us,  scarcely  knowing  where  we  are, 
through  the  waters,  and  when  we  open  our 
half-bewildered  eyes  in  brief  wonder,  the  first 
thing  we  see  will  be  His  welcoming  smile,  and 
His  voice  will  say,  as  a  tender  surgeon  might  to 
a  little  child  waking  after  an  operation,  "  It  is 
all  over."  We  lift  our  hands  wondering,  and 
find  wreaths  on  our  brows.  We  lift  our  eyes, 
and  lo  !  all  about  us  a  crowned  crowd  of  con- 
querors, 
"  And  with  the  morn  these  angel  faces  smile 

Which  we  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost 
awhile." 

A.  M. 
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Every  imago  which  denotes  the  purest  joy  is 
introduced  into  the  apostle's  description  of  the 
ultimate  blessedness  of  the  redeemed.  They 
are  clad  in  white,  the  wedding  garments  of  a 
great  festivity.  Music  is  the  natural  utterance 
of  their  delight.  Xor  is  this  a  strained  and 
artificial  expression.  It  is  full-toned  chorus  ; 
it  is  hearty  praise  ;  it  is  jubilant  adoration. 
There  is  waving  of  incen.se  from  golden  censers. 
There  is  the  lifting  up  of  triumphant  palms. 
There  is  the  Cixstiug  of  golden  crowns  at  the 
feet  of  the  enthroned.  There  is  "  the  voice  of 
harpers  harping  with  their  harps."  And  the 
song  of  multitudes,  whom  no  man  can  number, 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thousands 
of  thousands,  is  as  the  voice  of  many  waters, 
and  as  the  voice  of  a  great  thunder  :  and  as 
that  do.>:ology  of  the  Redeemer  waxes  louder 
and  fuller,  the  very  pillars  and  arches  of  heaven 
are  tremulous  with  joy.  Divested  of  all  that 
is  tropical  and  symbolical  in  form,  the  one  idea 
conveyed  to  us  is  that  the  climacteiic  of  re- 
demption is  full,  irrepressible,  eternal  joy.  A 
religion  which  falls  short  of  positive  and  un- 
failing pleasure,  as  the  ultimate  law  of  life, 
cannot  meet  the  necessities  of  humanity.  Re- 
demption is  an  advance  on  creation.  It  more 
than  regains  what  was  lost,  more  than  restores 
what  was  original.  Tne  burden  of  that  lieavenly 
song  is  salvation,  blessing,  ana  thanksijicinij. 
The  second  Paradise  is  better  than  Eden.  The 
joy  of  man  redeemed,  restored,  and  perfected 


is  greater  than  that  of  man  in  the  glory  of  his 
innocence.      II'.  Adums. 

The  immortal  welfare  of  the  soul,  supreme 
and  consummate,  will  never  have  been  realized 
till  it  is  reconciled  with  its  Maker  through  faith 
in  Clirist  and  repentance  from  sin  ;  till  in  it  has 
been  developed  and  cultivated  a  godlike  char- 
acter, such  as  was  revealed,  present  and  per- 
sonal, through  the  incarnation  of  Christ  and 
through  His  subsequent  work  and  suffering  ;  till 
there  have  been  unfolded  in  it  those  grandest 
faculties,  not  as  yet  fully  revealed,  in  which 
the  condition  and  the  basis  are  shown  of  a  glory 
that  we  cannot  yet  comprehend  ;  till  we  have 
thus  become  prepared  for  the  largest  operation, 
the  grandest  offices,  which  even  immortahty 
shall  open  to  us.  AH  this  is  implied  in  God's 
amazing  constitution  of  our  being.  And  as  the 
fruit  of  all  these  comes  the  last  element  essen- 
tial to  the  perfect  well-being  of  the  soul — a  con- 
slant,  street,  and  immortal  felicity  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God,  in  sympathy  with  Him  and  with 
the  seraphim  and  saints  who  are  gathered  about 
Him  ;  a  felicity  that  shall  flow  like  a  river  in  the 
soul,  deep  and  bright,  tilling  it  with  its  rich  ex- 
perience ;  a  felicity  that  sliall  be  as  a  shining 
atmosphere  around  that  soul,  beneath  whose 
radiance  all  spiritual  graces  shall  start  forth 
and  flourish  ;  in  whose  inspiration  each  voice 
shall  be  one  of  constant  song,  and  every  thought 
of  joy  and  praise  !  And  that  well-being  shall  be 
as  eternal  as  the  being  of  God  Himself  I    R.  S.  8. 
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1  Hear  the  right,  O  Lord,  attend  unto  my 
cry  ; 
Give  ear  unto  my  prayer,  that  goeth  not  out 
of  feigued  lips. 
3  Let  my  sentence  come  forth  from  thy  pres- 
ence ; 
Let  thine  eyes  look  upon  equity. 

3  Thou-  hast  proved  mine  heart  ;    thou  hast 

visited  me  in  the  night  ; 
Thou  hast  tried  me,  and  flndest  nothing  ; 
I  am  purposed  that  my  mouth  shall  not 

transgress. 

4  As  for  the  works  of  men,  by  the  word  of 

thy  lips 
I  have  kept  me  from  the  ways  of  the  violent. 


5  My  steps  have  held  fast  to  thy  patlis, 
My  feet  have  not  slipped. 

6  I  have  called  upon  thee,  for  thou  wilt  an- 

swer me,  O  God  : 
Incline  thine  ear  unto  me,   and  hear  my 
speech. 

7  Shew  thy  marvellous  lovingkindness,  O  thou 

that  savest  them  which  put  their  trust 
in  thee 
Prom  those  that  rise  up  againtt  them,  by  thy 
right  hand. 

8  Keep  me  as  the  apple  of  the  eye. 

Hide  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings, 

9  From  the  wicked  that  spoil  me, 
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My  deadly  enemies,  that  compass  me  about,  i 

10  They  are  inclosed  in  tlieir  own  fat  :  ' 
With  tueir  mouth  tliey  speali  proudly. 

11  They    have     now    compassed    us    in     our 

steps  : 
They  set  Iheir  eyes  to  cast  us  down  to  the 
earth. 

12  He  is  like  a  lion  that  Is  greedy  of  his  prey, 
And  as  it  were  a  young  lion  lurking  in  secret 

places. 

13  Arise,  O  Lord, 

Confront  him,  cast  him  down  : 

In  this  Psalm  a  servant  of  God,  conscious  of 
his  own  uprightness,  and  surrounded  Ijy  ene- 
mies, prays  to  be  kept  from  the  evil  world,  and 
from  evil  men  who  persecute  him  ;  and  tlien 
from  the  dark  present  looks  forward  with  joy 
to  the  bright  future.  Every  tried  and  tempted 
servant  of  God  may  find  in  it  the  touchstone 
whereby  to  prove  himself  ;  the  sure  refuge  I 
whither  to  betake  himself  ;  the  hope  wliicli  is 
tlie  anchor  of  the  soul,  and  which  entercth 
williiu  tlia  veil.  The  Psalm  may  be,  as  the 
inscription  states,  a  Psalm  of  David  ;  and  if  so, 
we  may  probably  attribute  its  composition  to 
the  time  of  Saul's  persecution.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  strophes  : 

I.  The  Psalmist's  confidence  in  his  appeal  to 
God  (vs.  1-5).  This  is  based  upon  the  riglit- 
eousness  of  his  cause,  and  the  absence  of  all 
hypocrisy  in  his  prayer  (vs.  1,  2).  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  iutegiity  furtlier  declared, 
and  that  even  on  the  closest  scrutiny.  Both 
heart  (v.  3)  and  life  (vs.  4,  5)  are  free  from  re- 
proach, notwithstanding  the  evil  by  which  he 
is  surrounded. 

II.  Prayer  to  be  kept  in  the  evil  world  (vs. 
G-12).  The  appeal  to  God's  marvellous  loving- 
kinilness  and  tender  affection,  that  he  may  be 
protected  against  his  enemies.  The  description 
of  their  bitterness  (v.  9),  their  pride  (v.  10),  and 
their  releutle.ss  persecution  (vs.  11,  13)  is  then 
given. 

III.  Prayer  that  the  sword  of  Jehovah  may 
overtake  his  enemies  (v.  13).  And  then  the 
broad  contrast,  not  Without  its  consolation  ; 
their  portion,  at  the  best,  is  for  this  life,  and 
then  perishes  ;  mine  is  in  the  presence  and  the 
vision  of  God,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  taken 
from  me  (vs.  14,  15).     P. 

Psalm  17  is  placed  immediately  after  Psalm 
16  because  it  likewise  concludes  with  the  hope 
of  a  blessed  and  soul-satisfying  vision  of  God. 
In  other  respects  also  the  two  Psalms  have  much 
in  common,     D, 


Deliver  mr  soul  from  the  wicked  by  thy 
sword  ; 

14  From  men,  by  thy  hand,  O  Loud, 

From  men  of  the  world,  whose  portion  is  in 

this  life. 
And  whosebelly  thou  fillestwith  thy  treasure: 
They  are  satistied  with  children. 
And  leave  the  rest  of  their  substance  to  their 

babes. 

15  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  right- 

eousness : 
I  shall  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy 
likeness. 

This  Psalm  is  called  "  a  prayer  ;"  how  appro- 
priately we  have  but  to  glance  through  it  to 
see.  It  is  full  of  petition-of  strong,  clear 
pleading,  intense  and  passionate,  such  as  rises 
only  from  scenes  of  danger,  such  as  comes  only 
out  of  a  sufferers  heart.  It  is  called  a  prayer 
of  David.  Who,  indeed,  except  David,  had 
such  experiences  of  "suffering"  and  "dan- 
ger," and  such  susceptibilities  to  be  touched 
and  wrung  by  them,  as  have  expression  in  this 
Psalm  ?  We  owe  our  whole  salvation  to  the 
suffering  of  Christ  ;  but,  in  a  secondary  sense, 
how  much  also  do  we  receive  from  or  through 
the  sufferings  of  men  !  The  world  will  never 
know,  until  its  whole  history  is  reviewed  and 
all  its  mysteries  explained,  how  much  instruc- 
tion, comfoit,  incitement  have  flowed  from  the 
trials  and  sufferings  of  this  one  man.  In  this 
respect  David  [and  Job]  and  Paul  have  don(^ 
more  lor  the  race  than  perhaps  any  men  who 
ever  lived.     Raleigh. 

I.  The  right,  righteousness  or  justice  in  the 
abstract,  here  put  for  a  ju.st  cause,  or  perhaps 
for  one  who  is  in  the  right,  who  has  justice  on 
his  side.  The  prayer  that  God  will  hear  the 
right  implies  that  no  appeal  is  made  to  par- 
tiality or  privilege,  but  merely  to  the  merits  of 
tlie  case.  The  righteousness  claimed  is  not 
merely  that  of  the  cause,  but  that  of  the  per- 
son, not  inherent  but  derived  from  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  faith  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Old  as  well  as  the  New  Testament.  The 
quality  alleged  is  not  that  of  sinless  perfection, 
but  that  of  sincere  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will.     A. 

1-3.  Assertioris  of  innocence  in  the  Psalms. 
We  find  in  the  Psalms  many  assertions  of  up- 
rightness, of  innocence,  of  freedom  from  trans- 
gression, which  almost  startle  us.  Such  expres- 
sions have  sometimes  given  offence,  as  if  they 
savored  of  a  self-righteous  spirit.  But  a  little 
reflection  will  show  how  mistaken  such  a  no- 
tion is.     We  have  but  to  turn  to  the  passages  in 
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which  they  occur,  to  see  at  once  tliat  the  words 
are  not  the  words  of  a  proud  boaster,  ignorant 
alike  of  Ids  own  lieiirt  and  of  tlie  law  of  God. 
Take,  for  iuslauce,  sucli  passages  as  this  : 
''  Thou  liast  i^ioved  my  liearl  ;  Tliou  hast  vis- 
ited (rue)  by  night  ;  Thou  hast  tried  (me)  and 
findrst  no  evil  thought  in  me  ;  neither  does  my 
heart  transgress"  (v.  3).  The  words  are  bold 
words,  no  doubt.  Such  an  assertion  of  inno- 
cence is  one  which  we  miglit  tremble  to  make. 
But  it  is  not  self-righleous.  It  js  made  solemnly 
in  tlie  presence  of  God,  witii  a  direct  appeal  to 
Him  as  knowing  the  heart  :  "  From  Thy  pres- 
ence let  mj'  judgment  go  forth  ;  Thine  eyes  be- 
hold uprightness"  (v.  2).  It  is  fully  explained 
by  other  language  immediately  prccediuir  ; 
"  Give  ear  to  my  prayer  which  (is  uttered)  by 
7io  deceitful  lips"  {v.  1).  These  last  words  show 
us  the  sense  in  which  such  a  passage  is  to  bo 
taken.  The  Psalmist  is  not  asserting  his  free- 
dom from  sin,  but  the  uprighlucss  and  guileless- 
ness  of  his  heart  toward  God.  He  is  no  hypo- 
crite, no  dissembler  ;  he  is  iwt  coiiscimidy  doing 
wrong.     P. 

He  knows  himself  to  be  righteous  not  only 
in  his  relation  to  men,  but  also  in  his  relation 
to  God.  In  all  such  assertions  of  the  pious 
self-consciousness,  what  is  mcaiit  is  a  right- 
eousness of  life  that  has  its  ground  in  a  right- 
eousness by  failli.  The  self-righteousness  is 
only  in  appearance  ;  for  the  iigliteousne.ss  to 
whicli  the  Psalmists  appeal  is  not  the  merit  of 
works,  not  a  sum  of  good  deeds,  that  are  re- 
counted to  God  with  a  claim  for  reward,  but  a 
bending  of  tlie  will  and  a  shaping  of  the  life 
that  is  iu  accordance  with  the  mind  of  God, 
that  has  its  roots  in  the  emptying  of  self  and  in 
the  surrendering  of  one's  self  to  Him,  and  that 
looks  upon  itself  as  the  result  of  His  justifying, 
sanctifying,  preserving  and  guiding  grace. 
The  Old  Testament  looks  at  this  matter  more 
after  the  manner  of  James  than  after  that  of 
Paul  ;  but  even  the  OliI  Testament  righteous- 
ness of  life  is  rooted  iu  the  grace  of  God  the 
Redeemer  toward  sinful  man,  who  in  himself 
is  devoid  of  righteousness  before  God.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  self-righteousness  in  David's 
prai'ing  that  the  righteousness,  which  in  his 
person  is  persecuted  and  cries  for  help,  may  be 
heard.     D. 

3.  This  verse  expresses  the  consciousness 
not  of  sinlessness,  but  of  sincerity  ;  the  Psalm- 
ist needs,  and  invites,  the  fiery  process  of  test- 
ing and  refining,  but  with  a  certainly  that  it 
will  result  in  a  recognition  of  his  integrity. 

Cook. It  is  not  absolute  innocence  which  tlie 

Psalm'st  here  asserts  ;  he  is  appealing  to  God 


as  knowing  his  uprightness  of  heart  and  hon- 
esty of  purpose.  The  latter  part  of  this  verse 
might  be  rendered,  with  Delitzscli  : 

"  Thou  hast  tiied  me,  and  findest  nothing  : 
Have  I  cherished  an  evil  thought  1 — ii  shall 
not  pass  my  mouth." 

llast  proved,  lia»>i  iricd.  Both  words 
used  of  the  tisling  of  metals,  and  especially  the 
latter,  whicli*  means  properly  to  melt  in  the  fire, 
so  as  to  separate  the  dross  from  the  ore.  By 
night,  as  the  season  of  quiet  thought  and  sell- 
examination.     P. 

It  is  night  that  lets  us  measure  ourselves. 
We  cannot  know  self  by  day.  We  are  mixed 
with  the  busy,  distracting  world,  di.speised  and 
confused  in  action  and  enjoyment.  The  night 
conies  to  let  the  thoughts  concentrate  and  fall 
back  on  their  real  strength,  to  make  them  feel 
wliat  basis  Ihey  have  within:  "Thou  hast 
proved  my  heart.  Thou  hast  visited  me  in  the 
night."  It  is  night  that  lets  us  measure  the 
real  universe.  By  day  it  is  shut.  We  see  only 
this  earth  and  earthly  sun.  By  night  God  with- 
draws the  veil,  reveals  eleruilj'  with  its  farolf 
shores  of  sparkling  worlds,  and  tills  the  soul 
with  infinite  longings,  which  make  it  conscious 
I  it  has  a  universe  within  greater  than  the  uui- 
I  verse  without,  and  which  can  be  satisfied  only 

with  God.     Kir. Viewed  in  its  relations  to 

the  life  of  man,  the  night  is  pre-cmincnil}-  an 
interruption.  It  breaks  in  upon  and  suspends 
human  occupations,  of  whatever  kind  ;  it  writes 
on  the  face  of  the  heavens  the  veto  of  God  on 
uninlerrupted  v.ork.  This  enforced  suspension 
of  activity  suggests  not  merely  the  hmited 
slock  of  strength  at  our  dispo.sal,  but  it  also 
reminds  us  that  we  have  a  higher  life  than  that 
which  is  represented  and  made  the  most  cf  by 
tlie  activity  of  this  life,  which  will  last  when 
all  that  belongs  to  this  life  shall  have  passed 
away,  a  life  for  the  nutriment  and  development 
of  which  God  thus  makes  provision,  and  invites 
us  to  make  provision,  lest  we  should  be  swept 
without  thought,  without  purpose,  down  the 
stream  of  time  into  the  vastcternity  that  awaits 
us.     II.  P.  L. 

a.  By  the  word  of  Thy  lips.  The 
Word  is  called,  "  The  sword  of  the  Spirit."  In 
spiritual  conflicts  there  is  none  like  to  that. 
The  more  ready  the  Scripture  is  with  us,  the 
greater  advantage  in  our  conflicts  and  tempta- 
tions. When  the  devil  came  to  assault  Christ, 
He  had  Scripture  ready  for  him,  whereby  He 
overcame  the  tempter.  It  is  a  great  advantage 
when  we  have  the  word  not  only  by  us  but  in 
us,  engrafted  in  the  heart ;  when  it  is  present 
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with  us  we  are  more  able  to  resist  the  assaults 
of  Satan.  Either  a  man  forgets  the  Word,  or 
hath  lost  his  affection  to  it,  before  he  can  be 

drawn  to  sin.     Maiitoii. What  the  Scripture 

forbids,  avoid  ;  what  it  atflrms,  believe  ;  what 
it  commands,  do  ;  what  it  reproves,  amend. 
As  many  as  walk  by  this  rule,  peace  on  them, 
and  on  the  Israel  of  God.     1'.  Adams. 

I  have  kept  me  from  llie  way§. 
They  whom  Christ  saves  are  they  who  at  ouce 
attempt  to  save  themselves,  yet  despair  of  sav- 
ing tliemselves  ;  who  aim  to  do  all,  and  confess 
they  do  naught  ;  who  are  all  loVe  and  all  fear  ; 
who  ever  seek  to  please  Him,  yet  feel  they  never 
can.  All  this  seems  a  contradiction  to  the  nat- 
ural man  ;  but  those  whom  Christ  enlightens 
understand  that  it  is  possible  to  work  out  their 
own  salvation,  yet  to  have  it  wrought  out  for 
them.     Newman. 

To  keep  the  even  tenor  of  one's  way  in  sun- 
shine and  storm,  through  evil  as  well  as  through 
good  report,  amid  affiictions  and  reproaches  as 
well  as  smiles  and  benedictions,  is  a  proof  of 
integrity  which  he  is  thrice  blessed  who  can 
appropriate  to  himself.  To  be  always  the  same, 
at  all  limes,  in  all  places,  in  all  conditions,  in 
all  companies  ;  to  stand  lirmly  by  our  principles 
at  every  sacrifice  of  interest  or  of  fame  ;  to  con^ 
sent  to  be  misunderstood  and  maligned  rather 
than  let  go  our  integrity  ;  to  count  nothing  a 
good  but  duty,  nothing  ill  but  wrong — this  is  a 
perfection  of  character  which,  while  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  all  to  pursue,  such  is  the  melan- 
choly weakness  of  human  nature  that  it  has 
never  been  realized  but  once.  Our  efforts  are 
at  best  but  faint  approximations.  We  press 
forward  ;  we  have  not  already  attained,  but  the 
prize  is  in  view.  We  have  but  one  rule  to  go 
by.  The  law  of  the  Lord  must  be  in  our  hearts, 
must  be  the  controlling  law  of  our  wills,  if  we 
would  keep  us  from  the  ways  of  tlie  tiulent. 
Thormoell. 

6-12.  The  prayer  to  be  kept  in  the  evil 
world.  The  earnest,  affectionate  cleaving  to 
God.  the  praj'er  to  be  hidden  in  the  shadow  of 
His  wings,  is  proof  enough  that  the  former  part 
of  the  Psalm  is  no  merely  self-righteous  boast. 
P. 

6,  7.  It  is  only  now,  when  he  has  laid  bare 
his  very  heart  and  his  walk  before  Jehovah, 
that  he  resumes  the  petition  which  he  has  thus 
justified  and  grounded,  and  unfolds  it  in  detail. 
Being  such  an  one  as  he  has  described  him.self 
to  be  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  con- 
science, he  may  call  upon  God,  for  God  hears 
such  and  will  therefore  also  hear  him.     D. 

7,  This  verse  is  remarkable  for  its  compact 


brevity.  What  the  Hebrew  gives  in  six  words 
the  common  version  takes  twenty-six  to  convey. 
Vhambrrs. "  Show  Thy  marvellous  loving- 
kindness"  is,  more  precisely,  show  Thy  loving- 
kindness  to  be  marceUoiis—makc  the  manifesta- 
tions of  it  to  be  glorious  in  the  case  of  Thy  ser- 
vant. Beautiful  indeed  is  the  form  of  this  ad- 
dress I  o  the  Hearer  of  prayer— "  O  Thou  that 
savest  by  Thy  right  hand  all  who  trust  in  Thee 
from  their  uprising  foes."  C. Tliy  mar- 
vellous lovingkindncss.  Marvellous  in 
its  distinguishing  character,  its  faithfulness,  its 
immutability,  and  above  all,  marvellous  in  the 
wonders  which  it  works.  That  marvellous 
grace  which  has  redeemed  us  with  the  precious 
blood  of  God's  only  begotten  is  here  invoked 
to  come  to  the  rescue.     S. 

8.  Both  the  images  in  this  verse,  alike  expres- 
sive of  the  affection  of  the  Psalmist  and  of  his 
deep  sense  of  God's  tender  care  and  love  to 
him,  are  borrowed  from  the  beautiful  passage 
in  Beut.  32  :  10,  11.  For  the  former,  see  also 
Zech.  2  :  8.  The  latter  occurs  frequently.  In 
the  New  Testament  our  Lord  uses  the  still  more 
tender  image  of  the  hen  gathering  her  brood 
under  her  wings.     P. 

The  pupil  or  apple  of  the  eye  is  a  proverbial 
type  of  that  which  is  most  precious  and  most 
easily  injured,  and  which  therefore  has  a  double 

claim  tosedulous  protection.    A. Both  God's 

care  in  the  construction  of  the  eye,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  man  under  a  consciousness  of  its  price- 
less value,  conspire  to  the  keeping  of  the  eye 
above  all  other  keeping,  thus  makitg  it  an  ad- 
mirable illustration  of  the  care  with  which  we 
fitly  pray  God  to  keep  us  from  all  sin  and  harm. 
C. 

!!ihado^V  of  tliy  wings.  In  his  great 
hymn  (Deut.  32)  Moses  already  speaks  of  God's 
wings  ;  but  the  double  figure  of  the  shadow  of 
God's  wings  (here  and  36  .  8  ;  57  :  2  ;  63  :  8) 
was  coined  by  David.  "  God's  wings"  are  the 
spreadings  out,  i.e.,  the  manifestations,  of  His 
love,  which  takes  the  creature  under  the  pro- 
tection of  its  intimate  fellowship,  and  the 
"  shadow"  of  these  wings  is  the  refreshing  rest 
and  security  which  the  fellowship  of  this  love 
affords  to  those  who  hide  themselves  in  it  from 
the  heat  of  outward  and  inward  conflict.     D. 

10.  "Their  fat  have  they  shut  up."  This 
may  refer  both  to  the  outward  condition  and 
the  state  of  heart.  These  men  led  a  luxurious 
and  selfish  life  (as  is  further  said,  v.  14),  in  con- 
sequence of  which  they  had  become  proud  and 
unfeeling.  Others  render,  "  they  have  closed 
their  heart,"  i.e.,  they  have  no  feeling  of  com- 
passion.    P. 
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12,  13.  The  foe  springs  upon  David  like  a 
lion  ;  may  Jebovali— so  he  implores — in  his 
defence  stand  in  the  way  of  this  lion  and  cast 
him  down.     D. 

14.  The  simplest  coustruction  is  that  given 
in  the  PrayerBook  version,  which  takes  Ihe 
preposition  in  (he  same  sense  before  both  nouns 
— "from  the  men,  and /?wft  the  evil  world." 
World  is  then  simply  a  coUectire  equivalent  lo 
the  plural  men.  The  men  of  the  world  are  rep- 
reseated  a.3  having  their  largest  wishes  gratified 
rot  only  in  the  number,  but  the  prosperous 
condition  of  their  children.  See  Psalms  127  : 
3  ;  138  :  3,  4  ;  Job  21  :  111.  The  whole  is  only 
a  description  of  things  as  they  seem  to  man, 
before  God's  judgments  interpose  to  change 
them.     A. 

14.  Men  of  the  world.  The  word  here 
used  for  "  world"  (c/ieferf)  denotes  the  transitory 
nature  of  the  woild  as  a  thing  of  time.  Men 
of  the  world  are  those  who  have  made  it  their 
home,  imil  who,  together  with  the  world  and 
the  lust  thereof,  are  passing  aw.iy.  Being  thus 
worldly-minded,  they  have  t/uir  portion  in  life, 
i.e.,  in  the  brief  years  of  their  existence  upon 
earth.  Then  this  love  of  the  world  is  oppased 
to  the  love  of  the  Father,  not  the  present  to  tlie 
future  so  much  as  the  temporal  to  the  eternal, 
the  world  to  God.  Thu  contrast  to  "  their  por- 
tion in  this  life"  is  to  be  found  in  v.  15.  On 
the  one  side,  the  outward,  the  transitory,  the 
unreal  ;  on  the  other,  the  inward,  the  abiding, 
the  true.  We  have  here  a  view  of  the  7corld 
and  of  life  very  remarkaLb  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment— a  kind  of  anticipation  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  spirit  which  Paul  gi>es 
us,  or  the  love  of  the  world  and  of  God  of 

which  John  speaks.     P. The  contrast  is  not 

so  much  between  this  life  and  the  life  tj  come, 
as  between  the  world  (life)  and  God.  Here  wc 
see  right  into  the  very  heart  of  Old  Testament 
faith.  Fjr  Old  Testament  faith  all  the  blessed- 
ness and  glory  of  the  future  life,  which  the 
'  New  Testament  discloses,  is  bound  up  in  Jeho- 
vah. Jehovah  is  its  highest  good,  in  tiie  posses- 
sion of  whom  it  is  raised  above  heaven  and 
earth,  life  and  death  ;  to  yield  itself  to  Him 
blindly,  without  any  explicit  knowledge  of  a 
future  blessed  life,  to  find  its  satisfaction  in 
Him,  to  rest  in  Him,  to  hide  itself  in  Him  when 
face  to  face  with  death,  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  Old  Testament  faith.     D. 

IVIioxe  portion  i§  in  tlii«  life.  Time 
and  this  lower  world  bound  all  tlieir  hopes  and 
fears.  They  have  no  serious  believing  appre- 
hensions of  any'hing  beyond  this  present  life  ; 
therefore  have  nothing  to  withhold  them  from 


tlie  most  injurious  violence,  if  thou  withhold 
them  not  ;  men  that  believe  not  another  world 
are  the  ready  actors  of  any  imaginable  niLschiefs 

and  trsigedies  in  this.      Howe. Sdf-dcninl  is 

the  grand  law  of  all  holy  living.  It  is  living 
with  reference  to  tlie  future.  Self-indulgence 
lives  for  the  present,  and  the  immediate  present, 
and  utterly  disregards  a  future  that  is  often  by 
no  means  very  remote.  Accordingly  the  Bible 
represents  it  ks  a  damning  sin  to  be  content,  as 
are  "  men  of  the  world,"  lo  "have  their  por- 
tion in  this  life."  Dives  is  charged  with  neither 
immorality  nor  inhumanity,  but  simply  with 
having  by  his  own  choice,  in  his  "  liletime, 
received  his  good  things  !"     Picrson. 

15.  Worldly  men  have  their  sati.<factimi  in 
this  life,  in  treasures,  in  children  ;  David  hopes 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  likeness  of  God.     P. 

The  Hebrew  makes  the  antithesis  betwteu 

the  writer  and  his  rich  and  powerful  enemies 
very  strong  :  I,  for  my  part,  have  a  far  differ- 
ent lot  from  theirs.  My  treasures  are  not  of  the 
earth,  consii?t  not  in  being  satisfied  with  chd- 
dren  and  with  wealth  enough  to  enjoy  with 
them  while  I  live  and  to  leave  for  them  at  my 
death  ;  but  it  .'■hall  suffice  for  me  to  behold 
Tliy  face  in  purity  and  integrity  so  as  to  ensure 
Thy  favor  ;  it  shall  be  enough  for  me  to  have 
the  blissful  satisfaction  of  awaking  from  the 
sleep  of  death  in  Thine  own  blessed  image  !  I 
prefer  the  construction  which  refers  this  pas- 
sage to  the  future  life.  In  support  of  it  I  urge, 
(1)  tliat  the  words  themstlves  not  only  admit 
but  witli  considerable  force  demand  this  con- 
struction. "  Beholding  the  face  of  God"  will 
not  have  its  legitimate  meaning  filled  out  until 
we  reach  heaven.  "  Awaking"  is  painfully 
meagre  and  inept  if  applied  lo  rising  from  one's 
niglilly  sleep,  but  is  not  only  pertinent  but  sub- 
liniLly  glorious  when  said  of  tlie  resurrccliou 
from  the  grave.  "  Willi  Thy  likeness"  a  He- 
brew word  which  legitimately  means  form, 
imar/e,  as  of  wliat  is  shaped,  fasliioued.  has  no 
proper  sense  if  applied  to  eaeli  morning's  rising 
from  sleep,  but  is  pregnant  with  grnnd  signifi- 
cance as  spoken  of  the  resurrection  body  clothed 
upon  with  immortality.  I  also  urge,  (2)  tliat 
tlie  context — tlie  relation  of  thought  in  this  an- 
tithesis between  David  and  his  wicked  persecu- 
tors— demands  the  reference  of  his  words  to  the 
future  life.  They  are  "  men  of  this  world," 
he  of  anotlicr  ;  "  they  have  their  portion  in  this 
life,"  he  in  the  next  ;  they  are  satisfied  with 
children,  he  with  his  final  awaking  in  the  Di- 
vine image  ;  tliey  make  out  a  sort  of  immor- 
tality by  leaving  their  weallli  to  their  sons  and 
to  their  sons'  sons  after  them  ;  but  David's  im- 
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mortality  is  simply  that  of  tlio  just — the  glori- 
ous iuherilance  laid  up  for  God's  children. 
Tliese  two  comprehensive  considerations  con- 
stitute in  my  view  the  legitimate  arguments  by 
■which  the  main  question  must  be  determinud. 
C. 

The  language  is  quite  free  from  obscurity. 
I,  says  David,  as  before  (v.  C)  emphalically— I, 
such  as  I  am,  poor,  persecuted,  but  iunoceni, 
and  God's  friend,  shall  behold  Thy  countenance 
in  righteousness.  So  far  there  is  no  substantial 
diCCerence  between  commentators.  David  set 
against  the  prosperity  of  his  enemies  the  single 
fact  that  he  is  sure  of  a  vindication  of  his  right- 
eousness in  God's  own  presence.  But  the  next 
clause  goes  much  farther.  "  When  I  awake" — 
what  can  that  mean  ?  Not  from  sleep,  David 
had  no  thought  of  sleeping  ;  not  from  the  pres- 
ent danger,  I  hat  had  no  connection  with  repose  ; 
what  could  it  be  but  from  death  1  Ilis  enemies 
are  satisfied  in  this  life  with  the  hid  treasures 
of  Providence  ;  when  David  awakes  out  of  tlie 
sleep,  which  will  be  the  end  of  all  happiness  to 
tliem,  he  will  be  satisfied  with  God's  likeness. 
The  word  likeness  does  not  mean  the  "  likeness 
and  image"  of  Gen.  1,  but  the  Form  of  God 
Himself,  called  in  the  New  Testament  morphee 
and  idoa,  of  which  all  we  know  is  that  it  is  in- 
conceivable, but  of  which  we  believe  that  it 
will  be  beheld  and  realized  in  (he  Person  of  the 
Son.  David  believed,  if  we  may  trust  these 
words,  that  when  life  was  gone,  and  the  sleep 
of  death  terminated,  all  his  longings  would  be 
satisfied  by  the  manifestation  of  that  Form. 
Cook. 

I  eannct  doubt  that  the  reference  is  to  "  the 
waking  from  the  sleep  of  death,"  and  therefore 
to  a  resurrection.  In  opposition  to  this  inter- 
pretation, it  is  commonly  asserted  that  the  truth 
of  a  resurrection  had  not  yet  been  revealed,  and 
that,  consequently,  if  we  find  the  doctrine  here, 
the  Psalm  must  be  of  later  date — after  the  E.\- 
ile.  But  this  is  mere  assertion.  First,  as  re- 
gards the  use  of  the  figure.  "Waking"  from 
death  occurs  in  2  Kings  4:31.  Death  is  spoken 
of  as  a  sleep  from  which  there  is  no  awaking 
[Job  U  :  12  ;  Jer.  51  :  39].  Ne.xt,  "  Awake— ye 
that  sleep  in  the  dust"  (Isa.  26  :  19),  plainly  re- 
fers to  the  resurrection.  (Hence  critics  who 
think  this  truth  ccmld  not  be  known  before  the 
Exile  are  obliged  to  suppose  that  this  chapter 
was  written  after  that  time.)  Again,  why 
should  not  David  have  attained,  in  some  degree, 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  truth  which  in  later  times 
was  so  clearly  revealed  as  it  was  to  Ezekiel 
(who  makes  use  of  it  as  the  image  of  the  resur- 
rection of  Israel,  37  :  1-14)  and  to  Daniel  (12  : 


2)  ?  Is  it  astonishing  that  a  truth  should  first 
appear  somewhat  dimly  expressed,  and  after- 
ward shine  with  a  greater  brightness  ?  In  all 
limes  there  are  men  whom  God  takes  into  a 
nearer  coinmimion  with  Himself,  and  who  at- 
tain to  an  insight  and  an  utterance  beyond  that 
of  the  dull,  unripe  world.     P. 

Religion  has  its  commencement  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  what  are  termed  the  natural  attributes 
of  God,  which  in  fact  are  subservient  only  to 
higher  perfections  ;  it  receives  its  next  consider- 
able enhancement  from  a  knowledge  or  spirit- 
ual perception  of  His  attributes  of  Holiness  and 
Goodness  ;  it  reaches  its  consummation  in  an 
immediate  perception  or  open  vision  of  His  un- 
changing and  unsullied  Bles.sedness.  This  ab- 
solute felicity  of  God  is  the  ultimate  point  of 
theology  ;  and  the  eras  of  eternity  shall  be 
occupied  in  learning  all  that  it  comprises.  Of 
the.se  three  stages  of  knowledge,  the  first  is  ac- 
quired chielly  by  the  deductions  and  inferences 
of  reason.  The  second,  by  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  along  with  that  inward  communica- 
tion, or  "  teaching  of  the  Spirit,"  by  which  the 
heart  is  quickened.  The  lliiid  must  wait  for 
the  immediate  or  real  and  direct  knmdcdge  of 
its  object  in  the  future  world.     I.  T. 

Everlasting  life  and  salvation  in  heaven  is 
not  a  truth  revealed  only  by  the  Gospel,  but 
was  well  known  and  firmly  btlievcd  by  the  saints 
of  old.  They  had  assurance  of  this,  that  they 
shouldlive  with  God  forever  in  glory.  "  When 
I  awake  with  Tliy  likeness."  "  Thou  wilt  re- 
ceive me  to  glory"  (Psalm  73  :  34).  "  In  lliy 
presence  is  fulnas  of  jny ;  at  Thy  right  hand 
there  are  pleasures  forevermore"  (Psalm  16  :  11). 
They  looked  for  another  country,  whereof 
Canaan  was  but  a  type  and  shadow,  as  the 
apostle  shows  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(11  :  16).  They  did  believe  this  in  those  days. 
Samuel  Mather. 

"  ^^'ll£n  I  aicake."  How  apt  and  obvious  is 
(he  analogy  between  our  awaking  out  of  natu- 
ral sleep,  and  the  holy  soul's  rising  up  out  of 
the  darkness  and  torpor  of  its  present  state  into 
the  enlivening  light  of  God's  i)resencc  !  It  is 
truly  said  so  to  awake  at  its  first  quitting  these 
darksome  regions,  when  it  lays  aside  its  cumber- 
some night-veil.  It  doth  so  more  perfectly  in 
the  joyful  morning  of  the  resurrection-day, 
when  mortality  is  swallowed  up  in  life,  and  all 
the  yet  hovering  shadows  of  it  arc  vanished  and 
fled  away.  Nor  doth  this  interpretation  less 
fitly  accord  to  the  other  contents  of  this  verse  ; 
for  to  what  state  do  the  sight  of  God's  face, 
and  satisfaction  with  His  likeness,  so  fully  agree, 
as  to  that  of  future  blessedness  in  the  other 
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world  ?  The  contexture  of  discourse  in  this 
and  the  foregoing  verse  together  seems  plainly 
to  delermiui!  us  to  this  sense  ;  for  what  can  be 
more  conspicuous  in  Ihem  than  a  purposed  com- 
parison, an  opposition  of  two  stales  of  felicity 
mutually  to  each  other  ?  That  of  the  wicked, 
whom  he  calls  i/ieii  of  time,  and  whose  portion, 
he  tells  us,  is  in  this  life  ;  and  the  righteous 
man's,  his  own,  which  he  expected  not  to  be 
till  he  should  awake— that  is,  not  till  after  this 
life.     Howe. 

The  soul  is  but  linite.  but  God  is  infinite. 
Though  God  be  a  good  that  satisfies,  yet  He 
does  not  surfeit.  Fresh  joys  spring  continually 
from  His  face  ;  and  He  is  as  much  to  be  desired 
after  millions  of  years  b_v  glorified  souls  as  at 
the  first  moment.  There  is  a  fulness  in  God 
that  satisfies,  and  yet  so  much  sweetness  that 
the  soul  still  desires.  If  there  be  so  much  de- 
light in  God,  when  we  see  Him  only  by  faith 
(1  Pet.  1  :  8),  what  will  the  joy  of  vision  be 
•when  we  shall  see  Him  face  ti)  face  !  7'.  Wat- 
son.  The  nature  of  the  satisfaction.     "  Thy 

likeness."  Like  the  body  of  Jesus  we  are  to 
believe  our  new  resurrection  body  will  be. 
Only  it  will  have  passed  through  a  great  change  : 
no  longer  carnal,  but  spiritual;  not  dull,  but 
glorious  ;  not  a  hinderer.  but  a  helper,  of  the 
soul  ;  framed  and  moulded  in  exquisite  adapta- 
tion, first  to  hold  a  perfected  spirit,  and  then  to 
be  as  wings  to  execute  all  the  pure  and  unlim- 
ited desires  of  the  soul  for  the  glory  of  God. 
And  so  with  the  .spiritual  nature  of  man.  "  We 
shall  be  like  II  im,  for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He 
is."    J.  V. 

When  we  live  again  it  will  not  be  by  any  ex- 
ternal transfer  to  us  of  the  benefit  of  our  Sav- 
iour's resurrection,  any  more  than  our  being 
forgipen  our  sins  will  be  by  any  external  trans- 
fer of  the  benefits  of  our  Saviour's  sufferiug. 
Both  are  inward  participations,  living  gifts, 
gained  by  faith,  growing  up  under  a  living  law 
— the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life.  "  If  we  have 
been  planted  together  in  the  likeness  of  His 
death,  we  shall  be  also  in  the  likeness  of  His 
resurrection."  Straight  out  of  the  redemption, 
like  the  (lower  from  the  broken  seed,  springs 
our  future  as  our  only  present  peace  and  purity. 
Heaven  is  a  place  of  white  garments,  and  uoth- 
iiig  makes  them  while  but  the  precious  blood. 
Jesus  died  to  set  us  free  from  the  bondage  of  a 
hard,  compulsory,  unsatisfying,  unloving  sort 
of  obedience,  to  lead  us  out  into  the  liberty  of 
a  free  and  loving  service  where  faith  and  thank- 
fulness are  the  ever  fresh  incentives.  And  so 
the  Christian's  resurrection  life  will  be  the  per- 
fection of  that  liberty,  the  unclouded  sunshine 


of  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  It  will  be  "  like- 
ness"—likeness  in  the  resurrection  because  like- 
ness in  (he  death  ;  likeness  wrought  by  believ- 
ing, and  loving,  and  serving  ;  and  when  the 
trustful  and  alfectionate  servant,  having  passed 
from  death  unto  life,  awakes  up  in  it,  he  will 
be  "satisfied."     F.  D.  H. 

The  truth  which  David  felt  when  he  said, 
"  I  shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake,"  is  that  the 
spirit,  because  emancipated  from  the  body, 
shall  spring  into  greater  intensity  of  action, 
shall  put  forth  powers  that  have  been  held  down 
here,  and  shall  come  into  contact  with  an  order 
of  thing;  which  here  it  has  but  indirectly 
known.  To  our  true  selves  and  to  God  we 
shall  wake.  Here  we  are  like  men  asleep  in 
some  chamber  that  looks  toward  the  eastern 
sky.  Morning  by  morning  comes  the  sunrise, 
with  the  tender  glory  of  its  rosy  light  and 
blu.shing  heavens,  and  the  heavy  eyes  are  closed 
to  it  all.  Here  and  there  some  lighter  .sleeper, 
with  thinner  eyelids  or  face  turned  to  the  sun, 
is  halt  conscious  of  a  vague  brightness,  and 
feels  the  light,  though  he  sees  not  the  colors  of 
the  sky  nor  the  forms  of  the  filmy  clouds.  Such 
souls  are  our  saints  and  prophets,  but  most  of 
us  sleep  on  unconscious.  To  us  all  the  moment 
comes  when  we  shall  wake,  and  see  for  our- 
selves the  bright  and  terrible  world  which  we 
have  so  often  forgotten,  and  so  often  been 
tempted  to  think  was  itself  a  dream.     A.  M. 

The  spirits  of  just  men  are  made  perfect  in 
heaven.  The  soul  is  the  glory  of  man,  and 
grace  is  the  glory  of  the  soul,  and  both  are  then 
in  their  exaltation.  All  the  faculties  of  the 
soul  are  raised  to  the  highest  degrees  of  natural 
and  Divine  perfection.  In  this  life  grace  re- 
news the  faculties,  but  docs  not  elevate  them 
to  their  highest  pitch.  It  does  not  make  a 
mean  under.standing  pregnant,  nor  a  frail  mem- 
ory strong,  nor  a  slow  tongue  eloquent,  but 
sanctifies  them  as  they  are.  But  when  the  soiil 
is  released  from  this  dark  body  of  earth,  the 
understanding  is  clear  and  quick,  the  memory 
firm,  the  will  and  affections  ardent  and  vigor- 
ous. And  they  are  enriched  with  Divine  light 
and  love  and  power,  that  makes  Ihem  fit  for 
the  most  noble  and  heavenly  operations.  The 
lineaments  of  God's  image  on  the  soul  are  first 
drawn  here,  but  then  it  receives  His  last  hand. 
All  the  celestial  colors  are  added,  to  give  the 
utmost  life  and  lustre  to  it.  Here  we  are  ad- 
vancing, but  by  death  we  arrive  at  perfection. 
Bnten. 

To  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  just,  justified  in 
Christ,  is  the  beginning  of  glory.  But  to  i>ay  t/te 
juH  made  perfect  is  to  reach  a  point  where  angels 
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aud  principalities  and  powers  'will  never  be 
wearied  with  gazing  :  where  all  llmt  they  have 
beheld  in  the  past  eternity  of  God's  woudera  of 
wisdom,  power,  aud  love,  will  leave  them  still 
astonished  and  enraptured,  with  a  new  sui  pass- 
ing rapture,  at  this  before  inconceivable  rev- 
elation of  the  glory  of  God  In  tlie  Saviour  seen 
through  His  saints.  This  is  that  glorification 
together  with  Christ  to  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
refers,  when  he  spealis  of  the  glory  whicli  shall 
be  revealed  in  us  ;  the  glory  of  those  who  are 
gloritied  together  with  Christ,  being  that  of 
those  who  are  withovt  favlt  before  the  throne  of 
God.  Well  may  the  earnest  expectation  of  the 
creature  wait  for  and  long  after  such  a  mani- 
festation of  the  Sons  of  God.     G.  B.  C. 

"What  is  heaven  ?  Likeness  to  God  !  Love, 
purity,  fellowship  with  Him  ;  the  condition  of 
the  spirit  and  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Him. 
The  noblest  truth  about  the  future  world  flows 
from  the  words  of  our  Master — "  This  is  life 
eternal,  to  know  Thee,  the  only  true  God,  and 
Jesus  Christ  whom  Thou  hast  sent."  Not, 
"this  brings;"  not,  "this  will  lead  up  to;" 
not,  "  this  will  draw  after  it  ;"  but  "  this  is  ;" 
and  whosoever  possesses  that  eternal  life  hath 
already  in  him  the  germ  of  all  the  glories  that 
are  round  the  throne,  and  the  blessedness  that 
fills  the  hearts  of  perfected  spirits.  If  so,  if  al- 
ready eternal  life  in  the  bud  staudeth  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  Christ,  what  makes  its 
fruitage  and  completeness  ?  Surely,  not  physi- 
cal changes  or  the  circumstances  of  heaven,  at 
least  not  these  primarily,  however  much  such 
changes  and  circumstances  may  subserve  our 
bles.sedness  there,  and  the  anticipation  of  them 
may  help  our  sense-bound  hopes  here.  But  the 
completion  of  heaven  is  the  completion  of  our 
knowledge  of  God  and  Christ,  with  all  tlie  per- 
fecting of  spirit  which  that  implies  and  pro- 
duces. The  faith,  and  love,  and  happy  obedi- 
ence, and  consecration  which  is  calm,  that  par- 
tially occupied  and  ruled  the  soul  here  are  to 
be  thought  of  as  enlarged,  perfected,  delivered 
from  the  interruption  of  opposing  thoughts,  of 
sensuous  desires,  of  selflsli  purposes,  of  earth- 
ly and  sinful  occupations.  And  that  perfect 
knowledge  and  perfect  union  and  perfect  like- 
ness are  perfect  bliss.  And  that  bliss  is  heaven. 
Anil  if,  while  heaven  is  a  place,  the  heaven  of 
heaven  be  a  state,  then  no  more  words  are 
needed  to  show  that,  then,  heaven  can  be  no 
dead  level,  nor  can  all  stand  at  the  same  stage 
of  attainments,  though  all  be  perfect  ;  but  that 
in  that  solemn  company  of  the  ble.sscd,  "  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect,"  there  are 
indefluitely  numerous  degrees  of  approximation 


to  the  unattainable  perfection,  which  stretches 
above  them  all,  and  draws  them  all  to  itself. 
A.  M. 

The  source  of  heaven's  blessedness  and  power 
is  the  likene-ss  of  the  soul  to  Christ.  He  is  the 
image  of  the  unseen  Father,  who  has  taken  the 
copy  from  the  Divine  side  and  transferred  it  to 
the  human  for  our  example.  He  has  removed 
by  His  life  and  death  all  the  guilt  which  barred 
our  way  to  God,  and  He  has  secured  all  the 
Spirit's  powerto  make  that  image  ours.  Slowly 
we  are  drawn  to  His  image  here  by  the  cords  of 
love,  as  they  strengthen  their  hold  on  us  ;  but 
the  image  at  best  remains  incomplete  and  dim. 
When  He  shall  appear  "  we  shall  see  His  face, 
and  His  name  shall  be  on  our  foreheads."  It 
shall  be  deeper — in  ovr  souls  ;  and  all  of  God's 
truth  and  grace  that  can  be  communicated  to  a 
creature  shall  enter  into  the  depth  of  the  spirit- 
ual nature  through  Christ.  If  the  active  soul 
finds  scope  for  work  in  God's  material  universe, 
the  Mary-like  spirit  which  delights  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  Christ  and  hear  His  word  shall  have 
unrebuked  leisure  in  the  heavenly  home.  We 
may  trust  that  in  some  way  the  sisters,  Serrice 
and  Meditation,  will  interchange  gifts,  and  be 
perfectly  at  one  when  they  reach  His  higher 
presence.     Ker. 

Now  we  see  God  as  by  a  dim  reflection,  but 
then  face  to  face  ;  now  we  know  Him  in  part, 
but  then  even  as  we  are  known  ;  then  this  im- 
perfect vision  of  faith  will  be  changed  into  a 
Divine  and  beatific  manifestation  of  God.  All 
that  majesty  which  now  overawes  us  will  then 
be  revealed  to  our  prepared  spirits  ;  the  Divine 
beauty  will  then  fill  all  the  powers  and  irradi- 
ate all  the  recesses  of  the  mind.  And  to  those 
who  have  here  delighted  to  trace  God  in  His 
works.  His  providence,  and  more  especially  in 
His  word  and  grace,  how  delightful  will  be  this 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  Father  of  spirits  ! 

R.    Hall. Here   we  meet  with  checks  and 

hindrances  to  development  manward  and  God- 
ward — in  absorption  in  the  world's  business — 
in  the  multiplicily  of  its  cares — in  the  weariness 
of  the  body,  rendering  torpid  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  soul — in  the  isolations,  the  coldness,  the 
discords  of  life — in  the  rareness  of  noble  exam- 
ples showing  what  hearts  may  be  — in  the  dim- 
ness, the  contradictions,  the  divisions,  the  secta- 
rianisms of  earth — in  the  faint  apprehensions  of 
God,  of  Christ,  of  eternity  ;  in  all  these  we 
find  sad  clogs  to  the  growth  of  the  heart's  higher 
life.  But  in  heaven  all  these  will  be  gone. 
There  will  be  found  all  that  can  give  elevation, 
expansion,  depth,  power  to  the  affections,  clear- 
ness of  insight  into  spiritual  realities,  the  over- 
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shadowing  presence  and  inflowing  glories  of 
God,  tlie  purest  society  of  congenial  spirits,  all 
whose  ways  and  all  whose  attractions  will  be 
on  high,  noble  examples  of  the  affections  in 
lovely  embodiment,  sweet  amenities,  open  souls 
all  about  us  with  prompt  hospitalities  and  fel- 
lowship— everything  to  inspire  us  to  tlow  out 
in  conlideuce  and  love — no  repressions  or  repul- 
sions, all  inviting  to  perpetual  outgushings  of 
heart — God  the  Father  over  us  and  all  good 
souls  about  us.  These  will  be  the  incitements, 
the  nourishment  of  our  affections  ;  and  in  this 
Divine  atmosphere  they  will  have  a  growth, 
exhibit  a  luxuriance,  eflloresce  in  a  beauty  now 
inconceivable  to  us.  The  heart  that  has  ever 
been  really  quickened  to  a  Divine  life,  that  has 
ever  been  put  beside  the  beating  heart  of  God 
and  felt  its  Divine  pulsations  however  faintly, 
such  a  heart  shall  live  forever.  J.  Vniin- 
mond. 

The  place  of  our  future  life  is  obscure.  How 
there  can  be  relation  to  place  without  a  body 
we  do  not  know,  and  even  when  the  body  is 
restored,  we  cannot  tell  the  locality  of  the  resur- 
rection-world. Nothing  in  reason  and  nothing 
certain  in  revelation  connects  it  with  any  one 
spot  in  God's  universe.  The  outward  ir,(Uincr 
of  our  tinal  existence  is  also  uncertain.  That  it 
will  be  blessed  and  glorious,  freed  from  all  that 
can  hurt  or  annoy,  we  may  well  believe.  That 
it  will  be  proportioned  to  the  future  material 
frame,  we  may  reasonably  infer.  We  may  cal- 
culate that,  in  the  degree  in  which  the  incorrupti- 
ble and  immortal  body  shall  excel  the  body  of 
sin  and  death,  our  tiual  home,  with  its  scenes 
of  beauty  and  grandeur,  its  landscapes  and 
skies,  shall  surpass  our  dwelling-place  on  this 
earth.  There  is  a  measure  in  the  works  of  God 
on  which  we  can  reckon,  both  in  the  patterns 
of  things  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  heavenly 
things  themselves.  Many  of  the  modes  of 
thought  andfeeliiirj,  in  that  life  to  come,  perplex 
us.  The  great  laws  of  mind  and  spirit  must 
remain  the  same,  because  in  them  we  are  formed 
after  the  image  of  God.  In  these  we  are  His 
offspring,  and  draw  not  simply  from  His  will. 
but  from  His  nature.  Truth  must  forever  con- 
tinue truth,  and  goodness  eternally  commend 
it.self  to  the  soul,  else  our  training  for  the  future 
life  would  be  valueless,  and  our  confidence  in 
the  reality  of  things  shaken.  We  can  never 
admit  that  the  perceptions  of  the  spiritual  world 
will  be  reversed  or  essentially  altered.  But 
there  may  be  large  modilicationB,  through  the 
extension  and  elevation  of  our  thoughts.  There 
are  three  things  promised  us  which  are  all  con- 
nected with  each  other  :   Christ's  manifestatiun 


— "He  shall  appear."  A  full  vision  on  our 
part — "  Wo  shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  And 
cmnplcte  assimilation  as  iJic  result — "  We  shall 
be  like  Him."     Ker. 

That  future  life  gives  us  two  elements,  an 
infinite  God  and  an  indefinitely  expansible  hu- 
man spirit  :  an  infinite  God  to  fill,  and  a  soul 
to  be  filled,  the  measure  and  the  capacity  of 
which  has  no  limit  set  to  it  that  we  can  see. 
What  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  contact  of 
these  two  ?  Why  this,  for  the  first  thing,  that 
always,  at  every  momeiit  of  that  blessed  life, 
there  shall  be  a  perpetual  fruition,  a  perpetual 
satisfaction,  a  deep  and  full  fountain  filling  the 
whole  soul  with  the  refreshment  of  its  waves 
and  the  music  of  its  flow.  And  yet,  and  yet — 
though  at  every  moment  in  heaven  we  shall  be 
satisfied,  filled  full  of  Gud,  full  to  overflowing 
iu  all  our  powers — yet  the  very  fact  that  the 
God  who  dwells  in  us,  and  fills  our  whole  na- 
tures with  unsullied  and  perfect  blessedness,  is 
an  infinite  God  ;  and  that  we  in  whom  the  in- 
finite Father  dwells  are  men  with  souls  that 
can  grow,  and  can  grow  forever,  will  result  in 
this,  that  at  every  moment  our  capacities  will 
expand  ;  tliat  at  every  moment,  therefore,  the 
desire  will  grow  and  spring  afresh  ;  that  at 
every  moment  God  will  be  seen  unveiling  un- 
dreamed-of beauties,  and  revealing  hitherto  un- 
known heights  of  blessedness  before  us  ;  and 
that  the  sight  of  that  transcendent,  unap- 
proached,  unapproachable,  and  yet  attracting 
and  transforming  glory,  will  draw  us  onward 
as  by  an  impulse  from  above,  and  the  possession 
of  some  portion  of  it  will  bear  us  upward  as  by 
a  power  from  within  ;  and  so,  nearer,  nearer, 
ever  nearer  to  the  throne  of  light,  the  centre  of 
blessedness,  the  growing,  and  glorifying,  and 
greatening  souls  of  the  perfectl3'  and  increas- 
ingly blessed  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles.  Heaven  is  endless  longing,  accom- 
panied with  an  endless  fruition — a  longing 
which  is  blessedness,  a  longing  which  is  life  ! 

Seeing  God  we  shall  be  sati-sficd.  AVith  all 
lesser  joys  the  eye  is  not  satisfied  with  .seeing, 
but  to  look  on  Him  will  be  enough.  Enough 
for  mind  and  heart,  wearied  and  perplexed  with 
partial  knowledge  and  imperfect  love  ;  enough 
for  eager  desires,  which  thirst,  after  all  draugliLs 
from  other  streams  ;  enough  for  will,  chafing  ' 
aeainst  lower  lords  and  yet  longing  for  authori- 
tative control  ;  enough  for  all  my  being— to  see 
God.  Here  we  can  rest  after  all  wanderings, 
and  say,  "  1  travel  no  further ;  here  will  I 
dwQ\\  toreier— I  shall  he  satisfied."  And  as  we 
reckon  up  the  rich  treasure  of  our  immortal 
hopes,   our  faith  grows  bold,  and  pauses  not 
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even  at  the  lufty  certainty  of  God  without  us, 
known  directly  and  adequately,  but  climbs  to 
tile  liiglier  assurance  of  God  witliin  us,  dooding 


our  darkness  witii  His  great  light,  and  chang- 
ing us  into  the  perfect  copies  of  His  express 
Image,  His  ouly-begotteu  Son.     A.  M. 


PSALM  XVIII. 


FOR  THE  CHIEF  MUSICIAN.  A  PSALM  OF  DAVID  THE  SERVANT  OF  THE  LORD,  WHO  BPAKE  UNTO 
THE  LOUD  THE  WORDS  OF  THIS  SONG  IN  THE  DAT  THAT  THE  LOUD  DELIVERED  HIM  FROM 
THE    HAND    OF   .VLL   HIS   ENEMIES,    AKD    FROM   THE    HAND   OF   S.AIL  :    AND   HE   SAID, 


1  I  LOVE  thee,  O  Loud,  my  strength. 
8  The  Lord  is  iny  rock,  and  my  fortress,  and 
my  deliverer  ; 
My  God,  my  strong   rock,  in  him  will  I 

trust  ; 
My  shield,  and  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 
my  high  tower. 

3  I  will  call  upon  the  Lord,  who  is  worthy  to 

be  praised  : 
So  shall  1  be  saved  from  mine  enemies. 

4  The  cords  of  death  compassed  me. 

And  the  floods   of    ungodliness  made  me 
afraid. 

5  Tlie  cords  of  Sheol  were  round  about  me  : 
The  snares  of  death  came  upon  me. 

6  lu  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord, 
And  cried  unto  my  God  ; 

He  heard  my  voice  out  of  liis  temple. 
And  my  cry  before  him  came  into  his  ears. 

7  Then  the  earth  .shook  and  trembled, 

The    foundations    also    of    the    mountains 

moved 
And  were  shaken,  because  he  was  wroth. 

8  There  went  up  a  smoke  out  of  his  nostrils. 
And  fire  out  of  his  mouth  devoured  : 
Coals  were  kindled  by  it. 

9  He  bowed  the  heavens  also,  and  came  down  ; 
And  thick  darkness  was  under  his  feet. 

10  And  he  rode  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  : 
Yea,  he  tiew  swiftly  upon  the  wings  of  the 

wind. 

11  He  made  darkness   Ids    hiding    place,   his 

pavilion  round  about  him  ; 
Darkness  of    waters,   thick   clouds   of  the 
skies. 

12  At  tlie  brightness  before  him  his  thick  clouds 

passed. 
Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 

13  Tlie  Lord  also  thundered  in  the  heavens, 
And  the  Most  Higli  uttered  his  voice  ; 
Hailstones  and  coals  of  fire. 


14  And  he  sent  out  his  arrows,  and  scattered 

them  ; 
Yea,  lightnings  manifold,  and   discomfited 
them. 

15  Then  the  channels  of  waters  appeared, 
And  the  foundations  of  the  world  were  laid 

bare. 
At  thy  rebuke,  O  Lord, 
At  the  blast  of  the  breath  of  thy  nostrils. 

16  He  sent  from  on  high,  he  look  me  ; 
He  drew-  me  out  of  many  waleis. 

17  He  delivered  me  from  my  strong  enemy. 
And  from  them  that  hated  me,  for  ihey  were 

too  mighty  for  me. 

18  They  came  upon  me  in  the  day  of  my  ca- 

lamity : 
I        But  the  Loud  was  my  stay. 

19  He  brought  me  forth  also  into  a  large  place  ; 
He  delivered  me,  because  he  delighted  in  me. 

30  The  Lord  rewarded  me  according  to  my 
righteousness  ; 
According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  hath 
he  recompensed  me. 

21  For  I  have  kept  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 
And  have  not  wickedly  departed  from  my 

God. 

22  For  all  Ids  judgments  were  before  me. 
And  I  put  not  away  his  statutes  from  me. 

2t!  I  was  also  perfect  with  liim. 

And  I  kept  myself  frcmi  mine  inicpiity. 

24  Therefore  hath  the  Lord  recompensed  me 

according  to  my  righteousne.ss, 
According  to  the  cleanness  of  my  hands  in 
his  eyesight. 

25  With  llie  merciful  thou  wilt  shew  thyself 

merciful  ; 
With  the  perfect  man  thou  wilt  shew  thyself 
perfect  ; 

26  With  the  pure  thou  wilt  shew  thyself  pure  ; 
And  with  the  perverse  thou  wilt  shew  thy- 
self froward. 
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27  For  thou  wilt  save  the  afnioted  people  ; 
But  the  haughty  eje.s  thuu  will  biiug  dowu. 

28  For  thou  wilt  light  my  lamp  : 

The  Loud  my  God  will  lighten  my  darkness. 

29  For  by  thee  1  ruu  upon  a  troop  ; 
Aud  by  my  God  do  I  leap  over  a  wall. 

30  As  for  God,  his  way  is  ptrt'ect  : 
The  word  of  the  Loiio  is  tried  : 

He  is  a  shield  uuto  all  them  that  tru.st  in 
him. 

31  For  who  is  God,  save  the  Lord  ? 
And  who  is  a  rock,  beside  our  God  ? 

33  The  God  that  girdeth  me  with  strength, 
And  maketh  my  way  perfect. 

33  He  maketh  my  feel  like  hinds' /tfi  .• 
And  selteth  me  upon  my  high  places. 

34  He  teacheth  ray  hands  to  war  ; 

So  that  mine  arms  do  bend  a  bow  of  brass. 

35  Thou  hasl  also  given  me  the  shield  of  thy 

salvation  • 
And  thy  right  hand  hath  holden  me  up, 
And    thy    genth-ness     \cumkicensioii'\    hath 

made  me  great. 

36  Thou  hast  enlarged  my  steps  under  me. 
And  my  feet  have  not  slipped. 

37  I  will  pursue  mine  cuemies,  and  overtake 

them  : 
Neither  will  I  turn  again  till  they  are  con- 
sumed. I 

38  I  will  smite  Ihcm  through  that  they  shall 

not  be  able  to  rise  : 
They  .shall  fall  under  my  feet. 

39  For  thou  hasl  girded  me  with  strength  unto 

the  battle  : 
Thou  hast  subdued  under  me  those  that  rose 
up  against  me. 


40  Thou    hast   also  made   mine   enemies  turn 

their  backs  uuto  me. 
That  I  might  cut  off  them  that  hate  me. 

41  They  cried,  but  there  was  none  to  save  : 
Ei'tu  unto  the  Lokd,  but  he  answered  them 

not. 
43  Then  did  I  beat  them  small  as  the  dust  be- 
fore the  wind  : 
I  did  cast  thLUi  out  as  the  mire  of  tire  streds. 

43  Thou  hast  delivered  me  from  the  strivings 

of  the  people  : 
Thou  hast  rirade  mo  the  head  of  lire  nations  : 
A  people  whom  1  have  not  known  shall  serve 

me. 

44  As  soou  as  they  hear  of  me  they  shall  obey 

me  ; 
The  strangers  shall  submit  themselves  unto 
me. 

45  The  strangers  shall  fade  away. 

And  shall  come  trembling  out  of  their  close 
places 

46  The  LoitD  liveth  ;  and  blessed  be  my  rock  ; 
And  exalted  be  the  Goil  of  nry  salvation  : 

47  Even  the  God  that  e.xecutelh  vengeance  for 

me. 
And  subdueth  peoples  under  me. 

48  He  rescueth  me  from  urine  enemies  : 

Yea,  thou  litlest  me  up  above  them  that  rise 

up  against  me  ; 
Thou  deliverest  me  from  the  violent  nran. 

49  Therefor-e  I   will  give  thanks  uuto  thee,  O 

Lord,  among  the  rrations. 
And  will  ^ing  praises  iruto  thy  name. 

50  Great  deliverance  giveth  he  to  his  king  ; 
And  sheweth  lovingkiudness  to  his  anointed, 
To  David  and  to  his  seed,  for  evermore. 


In  this  magnificent  hymn  the  royal  poet 
sketches  in  a  few  grand  imllirres  the  tale  of  his 
life — the  record  of  his  marvellous  deliverances 
and  of  the  victories  which  Jthovah  had  given 
him — the  record,  too,  of  his  own  heart,  the 
truth  of  its  affection  toward  God,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  purposes  by  which  it  had  ever  been 
influenced.  Throirghout  that  singularly  check- 
ered life — hunted  as  he  had  been  b/  Saul  before 
he  came  to  the  throne,  and  harassed  perpetually 
after  he  became  kiirg  by  rivals  who  disputed 
his  authority  and  endeavored  to  steal  away  the 
hearts  of  his  people,  compelled  to  fly  for  his 
life  bifore  his  own  son,  and  ensased  afterward 
in  long  and  fierce  wars  with  foreign  nations — 
one  thing  had  ne\er  forsaken  hira--the  love  and 
the  presence  of  Jehovah.  By  His  htlp  he  had 
.subdued  every  enemy,  and  now.  in  his  old  age, 
looking  back  with  devout  thankfulness  on  the 


past,  he  .sings  this  great  song  of  praise  to  the 
God  of  his  life.  With  a  heart  full  of  love,  he 
will  tell  h(jic  Jehovah  delivered  him,  and  then 
there  rises  before  the  eye  of  his  mind  the  whole 
force  and  magnitude  of  the  peril  from  whick 
he  had  escaped.  So  much  the  more  wonderful 
appears  the  deliverance,  which,  accordingly, 
he  represents  in  a  bold  poetical  figure,  as  a 
stooping  of  the  Most  High  from  heaven  to  save 
him  ;  who  comes,  as  He  came  of  old  to  Sinai, 
with  all  the  terror  and  gloom  of  earthquake  and 
tenrpest  and  thick  darkness.  But  God  delivers 
those  onlv  who  trust  in  Him,  and  who  are  like 
Him.  There  mrrst  be  an  inner  life  of  comn.u- 
nron  with  God,  if  man  will  know  His  mere}-. 
Hence  David  passes  on  to  that  eovr  naut  rela- 
tionship in  which  he  had  stood  lo  God.  Hr 
had  ever  been  a  true  Israelite  ;  and  therefore 
God,  the  true  God  of  Israel,  had  dealt  with  him 
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accordingly.  And  tlnis  it  is  at  the  last  that  the 
servant  of  Jehovah  tiuds  His  reward.  Jeho- 
vah, to  whom  he  had  ever  looked,  did  not  fur- 
sake  him,  but  girded  him  with  strength  to  the 
battle,  and  made  even  distant  nations  the  vassals 
of  his  sway.  The  hymn  concludes,  as  it  had 
opened,  %vith  a  joyful  thanksgiving  to  Jehovah, 
who  had  done  so  great  things  for  him.  The 
inscription,  which  informs  us  that  this  hymn 
was  composed  toward  the  close  of  David's  life, 
is  confirmed  bj'  the  fact  that  we  have  the  same 
account  given  of  its  composition  in  2  Sam.  22, 
where  this  hymn  is  also  found,  though  with  a 
number  of  variations.     (See  Vol.  iii.,  p.  400.) 

The  Psalm  consists  of  three  divisions,  together 
■with  an  introduction  and  conclusion  :  Intro- 
duction, setting  forth  all  that  Jehovah  is  to  the 
Psalmist  (vs.  1-3).  The  record  of  David's  suf- 
ferings and  peril,  and  the  mighty  deliverance 
by  which  he  was  rescued  (vs.  4-19).  The  rea- 
son for  this  deliverance  as  based  upon  the  char- 
acter of  God  and  the  principles  of  Ilis  moral 
government  (vs.  20-30).  The  blessings  which 
he  had  received  in  his  life  ;  his  own  preserva- 
tion and  that  of  his  race  (v.  28)  ;  help  and 
strength  in  battle,  rule  over  all  enemies  (vs.  31- 
45).  Conclusion,  consisting  of  a  jovful  thanks- 
giving and  acknowledgment  of  all  God's  mercies 
(vs.  46-50).     P. 

Tbe  author  of  the  Books  of  Samuel  found 
the  song  already  existing  as  Davidic  ;  the  dif- 
ference between  his  test  and  that  of  the  Psalter 
shows  that  even  when  he  wrote,  the  song  had 
been  handed  down  by  tradition  for  a  consider- 
able length  of  time  ;  here  and  there  writers  of 
tlic  period  of  the  later  kings  speak  in  echoes  of 
it  ;  it  bears  throughout  the  mark  of  the  classi- 
cal period  of  the  language  and  poetry.  Every- 
thing points  us  to  David  and  constrains  us  to 
admit  his  authorship  ;  and  it  is  to  him  also 
that  all  the  other  songs  that  are  introduced  as 
Davidic  in  the  second  Book  of  Samuel  (those 
referring  to  Saul  and  Jonathan,  to  Abner,  etc.) 
really  belong.  This,  the  greatest  of  them  all, 
has  sprung  entirely  from  the  new  self-conscious- 
ness, to  which  he  was  raised  by  the  promi-ses 
in  2  Sam  7  ;  toward  the  end  it  even  expressly 
refers  to  these  promises  ;  for  David's  assurance 
of  the  eternal  duration  of  his  house  and  of 
God's  gracious  covenant  with  it  rests  upon  the 
announcement  made  by  Nathan.     D. 

How  thickly  sown  the  Psalm  is  with  meta- 
phors, which,  in  David's  mouth,  have  a  pecul- 
iar force  and  beauty.  Such  are  the  names  by 
which  he  addresses  God.  Thrice  he  speaks  of 
God  as  a  rock  :  "  Jehovah  is  my  rock,  my  for- 
tress, my  buckler,  the  horn  of  my  salvation, 


my  high  tower."  And  again,  "  Who  is  a  rock, 
save  our  God?"  And  yet  again,  "Jeho\ah 
liveth,  and  blessed  be  my  rock."  How  suitable 
are  such  epithets  as  coming  from  one  who  when 
hunted  by  Saul  had  so  often  taken  lefuge  among 
Ihe  rocks  and  fastnesses,  the  almost  inaccessible 
crags  and  cliffs  of  Palestine  !  As  he  had  escaped 
tiy  swiftness  of  foot,  so  he  tells  how  God  had 
made  his  feet  like  the  feet  of  the  hinds  or  ga- 
zelles, which  he  had  so  often  seen  bounding 
from  crag  to  crag  before  his  eyts,  and  had  set 
him  "  upon  high  places"  beyond  itach  of  the 
hunter's  aiTow.  To  the  same  class  of  meta- 
phors belong  also  others  in  the  same  Psalm  : 
"  Thy  right  hand  hath  holden  me  up,"  "  Thou 
hast  made  room  for  my  steps  under  me,  that 
my  ankles  have  not  slipped  ;"  while  the  mar- 
tial character  of  the  whole  is  thoroughly  in 
keeping  with  the  entire  tenor  of  David's  life, 
who  first,  as  captain  of  a  band  of  outlaws,  lived 
by  his  sword,  and  who  afterward,  when  he  be- 
came king,  was  engaged  in  perpetual  struggles 
either  with  foreign  or  domestic  enemies.     P. 

It  is  one  long  outpouring  of  rapturous  thank- 
fulness and  tiiumphant  adoration,  which 
streams  from  a  full  heart  in  buoyant  waves  of 
song.  Nowhere  else,  even  in  the  Psalms — and 
if  not  there,  certaiiily  nowhere  else — is  there 
such  a  continuous  tide  of  unmiiigled  praise, 
such  magnificence  of  imagery,  such  passion  of 
love  to  the  delivering  God,  such  joyous  energy 
of  conquering  trust.  It  throbs  throughout  with 
the  life  blood  of  devotion.  The  strong  Game, 
white  with  its  very  ardor,  cjuivers  with  its  o«n 
intensity  as  it  steadily  rises  heavenward.  All 
the  terrors  and  pains  and  dangers  of  (he  weary 
years — the  black  fuel  for  the  ruddy  glow — melt 
into  warmth  too  great  for  smoke,  too  equable 
to  blaze.  The  plaintive  notes  that  had  so  oflen 
waileel  from  his  harp,  sad  as  if  the  night  wind 
had  been  wandering  among  its  chords,  have 
all  led  up  to  this  rushing  burst  of  full-toned 
gladness.  The  very  blessedness  of  heaven  is 
anticipated,  when  sorrows  gone  by  are  under- 
stood and  seen  in  their  connection  with  the  joy 
to  wdiich  they  have  led,  and  are  felt  to  be  the 
theme  for  deepest  thankfulness.  Thank  God 
that,  for  the  consolation  of  the  whole  world, 
we  have  this  hymn  of  praise  from  the  same  lips 
which  said,  "  My  life  is  spent  with  grief,  and 
my  years  witlr  sighing."  "  We  have  seen  the 
end  of  the  Lord,  that  the  Lord  is  very  pitiful 
and  of  tender  mercy."  The  Iremuloirs  minors 
of  trustful  sorrow  shall  swell  into  rapturous 
praise  ;  and  he  who.  compassed  with  foes,  cries 
upon  God,  will,  here  or  yonder,  sing  this  song 
"  unto  the  Lord,  in  the  day  that  the  Lord  de- 
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livers  him  from  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies." 
A.  M. 

It  is  a  Psalm  of  deliverance  or  salvation  ;  the 
two  words  are  the  same.  The  whole  liistory 
of  the  Bible  from  heginaiag  to  end  pertains  tj 
what  Gjd  calls  delirerauce.  We  find  iu  Dacid's 
history  a  history  of  deliverance.  David  was  a 
man  of  like  passions  with  ourselves,  not  fault- 
less, not  perfect,  but  falling  again  and  again 
into  sin,  and  yet  plucked  out  of  that  iniijuily 
into  which  he  fell  bv  the  interposiug  hand  of 
Him  who  had  great  duliverauces  ahvays  iu  store 
for  him.  hrael's  history  is  a  history  of  deliver- 
ance, and  very  remarkably  so.  Each  section  of 
Israel's  history  contains  a  gospel  for  us.  Each 
one  of  Israel's  deliverances  proclaims  glad  tid- 
ings of  great  joy  to  us  in  our  weakness,  weari- 
ness, and  e.'wposure  to  continual  danger  from 
enemies  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left. 
The  history  of  the  Church  is  a  history  of  dellv 
erance — deliverances  just  at  the  time  when  she 
was  lowest,  deliverances  which  put  a  new  song 
in  her  mouth,  and  sent  her  on  a  new  career  of 
gladness  and  usefulness.  The  history  of  each 
believer  is  a  history  of  deliverance — deliverance 
from  first  to  last,  deliverance  at  the  hand  of 
the  faithful  Deliverer,  He  who  came  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  to  save  us,  who  is  able  to  save 
unto  the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  God 
by  Him.     II.  Boniir. 

Tiilc.  Servant  of  Jehovah.  After 
Moses  and  Joshua  David  is  the  first  who  re- 
ceives this  epithet  in  a  special  sense.  For  he, 
with  whom  the  kingship  of  promise  began, 
.served  the  people  of  God  in  no  less  epoch-mak- 
ing a  manuer  than  Moses,  by  means  of  whom 
they  obtained  the  land  of  promise.     D. 

1-3.  Looking  back  upon  his  eventful  life, 
David  pours  out  his  heart,  first  in  the  expres- 
sion of  strong  and  tender  love  (the  verb  in  this 
meaning  occurs  only  here)  to  his  God  ;  and  then 
in  the  attempt  to  set  forth  in  some  measure,  by 
employing  one  figure  after  another,  all  that  God 
had  been  to  him  during  the  days  of  his  pilgrim- 
age.    P. 

The  first  clause  strikes  the  key-note.  "  I  love 
Thee,  O  Jehovah,  my  strength."  That  per- 
sonal attachment  to  God,  which  is  so  charactf  r- 
istic  of  David's  religion,  can  no  longer  be  pent 
up  in  silence,  but  gushes  forth  like  some  im- 
prisoned stream,  broad  and  full  even  from  its 
wellhead.  The  common  word  for  "love"  is 
too  weak  for  him,  and  he  bends  to  his  use  an- 
other, never  elsewhere  employed  to  express 
man's  emotions  toward  God.  the  intensity  of 
which  is  but  feebly  expressed  by  some  such 
periphrasis  as,    "  from  my  heart  do  I   love 


Thee."  The  same  exalted  feeling  is  wonder- 
fully set  forth  by  the  loving  accumulation  of 
Dirine  nam's  which  follow,  as  if  he  would  heap 
together  in  one  great  pile  all  the  rich  experi- 
ences of  that  God,  unnamed  after  all  names, 
which  he  had  garnered  up  in  his  distresses  and 
deliverances.  They  tell  so  much  as  the  poor 
vehicle  of  words  can  tell  what  his  Shepherd  in 
the  heavens  had  been  to  him.     A.  M. 

All  these  'designations  of  God  are  fruits  of 
the  affliction  out  of  which  David's  song  has 
sprung— viz.,  his  persecution  by  Saul,  when, 
living  in  a  country  that  was  lich  in  caves  but 
poor  in  respect  of  forests,  he  betook  himsilf  to 
rocks,  and  mountains  served  him  as  fortresses. 
In  the  refuge  which  the  mountainous  country 
afforded  him  in  these  days,  and  in  the  happy 
accidents  which  occasionally  brought  about  his 
deliverance  when  he  was  in  situations  of  the 
very  greatest  danger,  David  sees  onlj'  special 
manifestations  of  that  which  Jehovah  Himself 
was  to  him  in  the  last  result.  The  confession 
of  the  God  who  has  authenticated  Himself  in 
so  many  ways  is  continued  in  v.  4.  a  statement 
of  a  general  fact  of  experience.     D. 

2.  Jehovah  {is)  my  rock  and  my  fortress  and 
my  delirerer  ;  my  God  (is)  my  rock,  I  trill  trust 
in  Him  ;  my  shield  and  my  horn  of  sahation, 
my  lieicjht  (or  high  place).  By  this  accumula- 
tion of  descriptive  epithets  the  Psalmist  repre- 
sents God  as  the  object  of  his  trust  and  his  pro- 
tector. The  first  two  figures,  my  rock  ;ind  tny 
fortress,  contain  an  allusion  to  the  physical 
structure  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  to  Da- 
vid's personal  experience.  The  caves  and  fis- 
sures of  the  rocks,  « itli  which  the  land  abound- 
ed, had  often  afforded  him  shelter  and  conceal- 
ment w  hen  pursued  by  Saul.     A. Christ  is 

my  "shield,"  my  "rock."  A  shield  protects 
me  by  receiving  the  arrow  aimed  at  my  heart. 
A  rock  shelters  me  by  enduring  for  mc  the  fury 
of  the  billow  or  the  blast.  Therefore  if  Christ 
be  my  Saviour,  He  not  only  hath  borne  my  sins, 
but  He  does  every  day  bear  my  sorrows.  And 
so  let  the  load  which  comes  upon  my  poor, 
weak,  sinful  soul  be  terrible  as  it  may,  if  I  only 
hear  the  footstep  of  mv  gracious  Master,  I  know 
that  He  comes  to  lift  off  mv  burden,  and  thus 
my  burden  is  really  His  burden,  and  therefore 
is  light.     C.  Wiidstrorth. 

In  Him  will  I  tru§t.  Faith  is  that  act 
and  habit  of  the  soul  b^'  which  the  idea  of  God 
is  brought  in  from  the  far  distance  and  en- 
throned over  character  and  over  life.  It  is  an 
act  of  the  whole  mind,  not  of  the  intellect  only 
which  sees,  but  also  of  the  conscience  which 
responds  ;  of  the  heart  which  adores  and  loves 
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and  triistg,  and  of  the  will  which  chooses.  It 
is  the  act  and  habit  of  the  soul  by  whicli  the 
fact  concerning  God  becomes  a  present  and 
potent  reality,  filling  the  whole  sphere  of  vision 
and  of  tliought,  and  holding  under  its  domina- 
tion all  plaus,  all  purposes,  all  sentiments  and 
estimates  and  desires  and  affections.  Bishop 
Andrews. 

Faith  is  sometimts  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament  as  "  toward  Christ  Jesus,"  which 
describes  that  great  act  of  the  soul  by  its  direc- 
tion, as  if  it  were  a  going  out  or  flight  of  the 
man's  nature  to  the  true  goal  of  all  active  being. 
It  is  .sometimes  spoken  of  as  "  on  Christ  Jesus," 
which  describes  it  as  reposing  on  Him  as  the 
end  of  all  seeking,  and  suggests  such  images 
as  that  of  a  hand  that  leans  or  of  a  burden 
borne,  or  a  weakness  upheld  by  contact  wilh 
Him.  But  more  sweet  and  great  is  the  blessed- 
ness of  faitli  considered  as  "in  Him,"  as  its 
abiding  place  and  fortre.ss-home,  in  union  with 
and  indwelling  in  whom  the  seeking  .spirit  may 
fold  its  wings,  and  the  weak  heart  may  be 
strengthened  to  lift  its  burden  cheerily,  heavy 
though  it  be,  and  the  soul  may  be  full  of  tran- 
quillity and  soothed  into  a  great  calm.  Toward, 
on,  and  in — so  manifold  are  the  phases  of  the 
relation  between  Christ  and  our  faith.  In  all, 
faith  is  the  same  simple  confidence,  precisely 
like  the  trust  which  we  put  in  one  another.  It 
covers  tlie  whole  ground  of  man's  relation  to 
God.  All  religion,  all  devotion,  everything 
which  binds  us  to  the  unseen  world  is  included 
in  or  evolved  from  trust  in  God.  And  this 
trust  is  the  foundation  of  love  to  men  and  of 
everything  else  good  and  fair.     A.  M. 

4-0.  Then  follows  the  record  of  his  past  ex- 
perience, which  gives  the  reason  both  for  his 
lom  of  Jehovah,  and  his  prayer  to  Him.  As  he 
looks  back  on  the  past,  ho  gathers  into  one  all 
the  perils  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  all  the 
sufferings  which  he  had  endured,  and  so  meas- 
ures them  not  by  the  deptli  or  intensity  of  an}' 
one,  but  by  their  aggregated  volume  and  pres- 
sure. It  was  as  if  they  had  risen  and  swelled 
above  him,  wave  Jipon  wave  ;  he  had  been  as  a 
swimmer,  beaten  and  buffeted  to  and  fro  till 
his  strength  was  spent,  and  it  had  like  to  liave 
gone  hard  with  him  for  his  life.  He  was  sink- 
ing, and,  like  Jonah,  seemed  beyond  reach  of 
succor  ;  or,  varying  the  figure,  he  had  been 
taken  in  the  toils  which  death,  like  a  mighty 
hunter,  had  cast  about  him  (v.  b).  But  even 
in  this  his  uttermost  strait  he  was  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  God's  arm.  Neither  tlie  depths  of 
the  sea  nor  the  gates  of  death  can  resist  Jeho- 
vah's power.     Therefore,  when  from  the  lowest 


depths  the  prayer  goes  up  to  Jehovah  in  heav- 
en. He  readies  forth  His  hand  from  tlie  iiighest 
heaven  to  the  utteimost  ab^ss,  and  plucks  His 

servant  from  the  jaws  of  death.     P. The 

more  earnest  we  have  been  with  God  for  deliv- 
erance, the  more  direct  answer  it  is  to  our  pray- 
ers. David's  deliverances  were  so.  David  was 
found  a  praying  man,  and  God  was  found  a 
prayer-hearing  God.  If  we  pray  as  he  did  we 
shall  speed  as  he  did.     II. 

6.  In  my  dislre§!i.  If  jou  listen  even  to 
David's  harp,  you  shall  hear  as  many  hearse- 
like  airs  as  carols  ;  and  the  pencil  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  hath  labored  more  in  di-scribiiig  the  afflic- 
tions of  Job  than  the  felicities  of  Si.lomon. 
Prosperity  is  not  without  many  fears  and  dis- 
tastes :  and  adversity  is  not  without  comforts 
and  hopes.  We  see,  in  heedleworks  and  em- 
broideries, it  is  more  pleasing  to  have  a  lively 
work  upon  a  sad  and  solemn  ground,  than  to 
have  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  light- 
some ground  ;  judge,  tlieiefore,  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  heart  by  the  pleasures  of  the  eye. 
Certainly  virtue  is  like  precious  odor.s— most 
fragrant  when  they  are  crushed  ;  for  prosperity 
doth  best  discover  vice,  but  adversity  doth  best 

discover  virtue.     Bacon. How  true  is  that 

saying,  that  "  Faith  is  safe  when  in  danger,  and 
in  danger  when  secure  ;  and  prayer  is  fervent 
in  straits,  but  in  joyful  and  prosperous  circum- 
stances, if  not  quite  cold  and  dead,  at  least 
lukewarm."  Oh,  happy  straits,  if  they  hinder 
the  mind  from  flowing  forth  upon  earthly  ob- 
jects, if  they  favor  our  correspondence  with 
heaven  and  quicken  our  love  to  celestial  ob- 
jects, without  which  what  we  call  life  may 
more  propirly  deserve  the  name  of  death  ! 
Ltighton,. 

I  called  upon  tlic  Liord  and  cried. 
Prayer  is  not  eloquence,  but  eaiuestucfs  ;  not 
the  definition  of  helplessness,  but  the  feeling  of 
it  ;  it  is  the  cry  of  faith  to  the  ear  of  mercy, 

Hannah     Mm-e. Fervent      prayer     prevails 

much.  Cold  prayers,  like  cold  suitors,  never 
speed.  Prayer  without  fervency  is  like  a  sac- 
rifice without  flre.  Fervency  is  to  prayer  as 
fire  to  the  incense  ;  it  makes  it  ascend  to  heaven 
as  a  sweet  perfume.  Prayer  without  fervency 
is  speaking,  not  praying  ;  lifeless  pmyer  is  no 
more  prayer  than  the  picture  of  a  man  is  a  man. 
Christ  prayed  with  strong  cries  (lleb.  5  :  7). 
Watson. 

7-15.  This  passage,  unsurpassed  in  sublimity 
and  grandeur,  describes  a  Theophaiiy,  or  per- 
sonal manifestation  of  the  Lord.  Natural  phe- 
nomena supply  the  imagery,  and  are  described 
with  the  minute  and  graphic  accuracy  charac- 
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feristic  of  Ilebrew  poetry  :  earthquake  followed 
by  (leuse  smoke,  iiii  outburst  of  flame,  and 
showers  of  buruing  coals  ;  then  heavy  clouds, 
thick  darkuess,  a  sound  as  of  chariot-wheels 
sped  by  rushing  winds  ;  black  thunder-clouds 
rifted  by  suddeu  lliislies,  Ihcn  the  crash  of  Ihiui- 
der,  Jehovali's  voice  ;  hailstones  intermingled 
with  frequent  liglitniiigs.  In  the  brief  account 
of  David's  victories  (1  Sam.  S)  no  mention  is 
made  of  natural  convulsions,  but  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  impression  that  the  Psalmist  describes 
a  storm  which  he  saw,  and  in  which  he  realized 
the  outward  mauifeslation  of  God's  Presence. 
Cook. 

I  know  not  anything  in  all  Greek,  Latin,  or 
English  poetry  that  matches  the  sublimity  and 
grandeur,  the  magnificent  sweep,  of  lliis  de- 
scription of  the  providence  of  God  as  manifest- 
ed in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  It  is  Hebraistic 
to  the  core  ;  Gentile  poetry  has  nothing  like  it. 

F.  Bowen. No  comment  can  heighten  and 

no  translation  can  adequately  represent,  while 
none  can  altogether  destroy,  the  unapproachable 
magnificence  of  the  description  which  follows, 
of  the  majestic  coming  forth  of  God  in  answer 
to  his  cry.  It  stands  at  the  very  highest  point, 
even  when  compared  with  the  olher  sulilime 
passages  of  a  like  kind  in  Scripture.     A.  M. 

7-19.  David's  deliverance  was,  of  course, 
not  really  accompanied  by  such  convulsions  of 
nature,  by  earthquake  and  fire  and  tempest, 
but  his  deliverance,  or  rather  his  manifold  de- 
liverances, gathered  into  one,  as  he  thinks  of 
them,  appear  to  him  as  marvellous  a  proof  of 
the  Divine  power,  as  verily  effected  by  the  im- 
mediate presence  and  finger  of  Gjd,  as  if  He 
had  come  down  in  visible  form  to  accomplish 
them.  The  image  is  carefully  sustained  through- 
out. First,  we  have  the  earthquake,  and  then, 
as  preluding  the  storm  and  as  herald  of  God's 
wrath,  the  blaze  of  the  lightning  (vs.  7,  8). 
Nest,  the  thick  gathering  of  clouds,  which 
seem  to  touch  and  envelop  the  earth  ;  the  wind, 
and  the  darkness,  which  shrouds  Jehovah  rid- 
ing on  the  cherubim  (9-11).  Lastly,  the  full 
outburst  of  the  storm,  the  clouds  parting  before 
the  presence  and  glory  of  Jehovah,  and  pouring 
upon  the  earth  the  burden  with  which  they 
were  heavy — the  thunder,  and  the  lightning, 
and  tlie  hail — the  weapons  of  Jehovah  by  which, 
on  the  one  liand,  He  discomfits  His  enemies,  and, 
on  the  other,  lays  bare  the  depths  of  the  sen, 
and  the  very  foundations  of  the  worlil,  that  He 
may  save  His  servant  who  trusts  in  Him  (IS- 
IS). The  image  wilh  which  the  description 
opened  in  v.  4,  of  a  sinking,  drowning  man,  is 
resumed  in  v.  16,  and  thus  completes  the  whole. 


In  vs.  17-19  the  figure  is  dropped,  and  the  lan- 
guage falls  into  a  lower  key.     P. 

In  order  to  tborouglily  appreciate  the  beauty 
and  truthfulness  of  the  figure,  we  should  tn- 
dearor  to  realize  the  full  power  of  au  (Oriental 
slorm,  as  it  is  described  in  Psalm  29.  Solitary 
lightning  precedes  the  discharge — this  is  meant 
by  the  coals  in  v.  8  ;  the  clouds  approach  the 
mountain  summits — the  heavens  him,  as  v.  9  has 
it  ;  the  stQrm  shakes  its  pinions  ;  enwrapped 
in  thick  clouds,  as  in  a  tent,  God  descends  to 
the  earth  ;  hail  (not  unfrequently  attending 
Eastern  storms)  and  lightning  issue  from  the 
black  clouds,  through  the  dissolving  layers  of 
wiiich  is  seen  the  fiery  splendor  v.'iiich  hides 
the  Lord  of  nature.  He  speaks,  and  thunder  is 
His  voice  ;  He  shoots,  and  flashes  of  lightning 
are  His  arrows.  At  His  rebuke,  and  at  the 
blast  of  His  breath,  Ihe  earth  recedes — the  sea 
foams  up,  and  its  beds  are  seen  — the  land  bursts, 
and  the  foundations  of  the  world  are  disco; - 
eied.  And  lo  !  an  arm  of  deliverance  issues 
forth  from  the  black  clouds,  and  the  destructive 
fire  grasps  the  wretched  one  who  had  cried  out 
from  the  depths,  pulls  him  forlh,  and  deliveis 
him  from  all  his  enemies  !  Yes,  the  hand  of 
Ihe  Lord  has  done  luarvellous  things  in  the  life 
of  David  But  the  eye  of  faith  alone  could  per- 
ceive in  them  all  the  hand  of  God.  Thousands 
whose  experiences  of  the  delircring  hand  of 
God  are  not  less  signal  than  those  of  David, 
stop  short  at  the  powers  of  nature,  and  instead 
of  bending  the  knee  before  Ihe  All-merciful 
God,  content  themselves  to  express  with  cold 
hearts  their  admiration  of  the  changes  of  the 
destiny  of  man.     Tholuck. 

Every  circumstance  that  can  add  to  the  splen- 
dor of  Jehovah's  descent  upon  His  enemies  is 
thrown  into  the  narrative  by  the  inspired  poet. 
It  is  not  enough  that  the  heavens  should  bend 
beneath  Him,  and  that  clouds  of  darkness  should 
be  seen  rolling,  in  terrible  majesty,  under  Ilis 
feet  ;  cherubic  legions  also  are  the  willing  sup- 
porters of  His  throne,  and,  swift  as  air,  He  flies 
"  upon  the  wings  of  the  irind."  Into  this  amaz- 
ing scene  the  awful  appendages  of  the  mercy- 
seat  are  introduced  ;  on  the  bending  heavens.  . 
the  cloudy  chariot  rides  suljlime,  and  the  winds 
of  heaven  bear  it  majestically  along.  J.  Mori- 
toa. 

16.  The  majestic  self-revelation  of  God  as 
the  deliverer  has  for  its  occasion  the  Psalmist's 
cry  of  distress,  and  for  its  issue,  "  He  drew  me 
out  of  many  waters."  All  the  splendor  flames 
out  because  a  poor  man  prays,  and  all  the  up- 
heaval of  earth  and  Ihe  artillery  of  heaven  has 
simply  this  for  its  end,  that  a  poor  man  may  be 
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delivered.  The  paradox  of  prayer  never  found 
a  nii)re  bold  expression  than  in  this  liiumphanl 
utterance,  of  the  iusifiniflcant  occasion  for,  and 
the  equally  insignificant  result  sought  by,  the 
exercise  of  the  energy  of  Omnipotence.  The 
Divine  deliverance  is  set  forth  under  the  famil- 
iar image  of  the  coming  of  God  iu  a  tempest. 
Before  it  bursts,  and  simultaneous  with  the 
prayer,  the  "  earth  rocks  and  quivers,"  the  sun- 
less "  pillars  of  the  hills  reel  and  rock  to  and 
fro,"  as  if  conscious  of  the  gathering  wrath 
vphich  begins  to  flame  far  off  in  the  highest 
heavens.  There  has  been  no  forth-putting  yet 
of  the  Dipine  power.  It  is  but  accumulating 
its  fiery  energy,  and  already  the  solid  frame- 
work of  the  world  trendiles,  anticipating  the 
coming  crash.  The  firmest  things  shake,  the 
loftiest  bow  before  His  wrath.     A.  M. 

20-24.  God  deals  with  men  according  as  He 
sees  their  heart  to  be  toward  Him.  Those  wlio 
"walk  before  Him  in  simplicity  and  uprightness 
of  heart  may  expect  His  succor.  And  David 
here,  as  in  the  last  Psalm,  asserts  not  his  free- 
dom from  sin,  but  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
integrity.  The  general  tenor  of  the  Psalm 
everywhere  breathes  a  spirit  of  confidence  and 
trust  in  God,  as  far  removed  as  po.ssible  from 
the  spirit  of  self-righteousness.  The  words  are, 
in  truth,  words  of  childlike,  open-hearted  sim- 
plicity, not  of  arrogant  boastfulness.      P. 

Tiie  righteousness  here  claimed  is  not  an  abso 
lute  perfection  or  entire  exemption  from  all 
sinful  infirmity,  but  what  Paul  calls  submission 
to  the  righteousness  of  God  (Rom.  10  :  ii),  in- 
cluding faith  in  His  mercy  and  a  sincere  gov- 
erning desire  to  do  His  will.  This  is  a  higher 
and  more  comprehensive  sense  than  innocence 
of  soms  particidar  charge,  or  innocence  in  ref- 
erence to  man  though  not  in  reference  to  God. 

A. No  apology  whatever  is  needed  for  the 

language  of  the  Psalmists.  It  proceeds  not  out 
of  any  unseemly  arrogance,  but  from  "  the  free 
and  princely  heart  of  innocence."  It  is  the 
childlike,  joyful  declaration  of  conscious  integ- 
rity of  purpose,  and  uprightness  of  heart  tow- 
ard God,  as  against  all  imputations  of  dis 
sembling  and  hypocrisy.  Paul  had  the  same 
rejoicing  in  the  testimony  of  his  conscience,  to 
his  own  "simplicity  and  godly  sincerity." 
D.  F. 

29.  I  have  not  Avickedly  departed 
from  my  God — that  is,  with  a  purpose  and 
resolution  of  heart  to  continue  in  a  way  of 
sinning  ;  and  that  is  the  property  of  sincerity. 
A  man  indeed  may  be  overtaken  and  surprised 
by  a  temptation,  but  it  is  not  with  a  resolution 
to  forsake  God  and  to  cleave  unto  the  sin,  or 


rest  in  it.     He  will  not  sleep  in  it,  spare  it,  or 
favor  it. 
23.    I    was    iiprigbt    before    Him. 

Hence  observe  :  first,  that  a  godly  man  may 
have  his  heart  upright  and  perfect  even  in  the 
imperfection  of  his  ways.  Secondly,  a  man 
that  is  sincere  is  in  God's  account  a  perfect 
man  ;  sincerity  is  the  truth  of  all  grace,  the 
highest  pitch  that  is  to  be  attained  here.  Third- 
ly, sincerity  of  heart  gives  a  man  boldness  even 
in  the  presence  of  God,  notwithstanding  many 
failings.  It  is  a  strange  boldness  that  the  saints 
have  in  the  presence  of  God  by  virtue  of  the 
new  covenant.  All  their  sins  shall  be  laid  open 
at  the  last  day  as  a  cancelled  bond  ;  but  the 
same  spirit  of  sonship  that  shall  give  them  per- 
fect boldness  then  doth  give  them  boldness  in  a 
great  measure  even  now  in  this  life  ;  that  they 
shall  be  able  to  say,  "  Neither  height  nor  depth," 
nothing  "shall  separate  us  fiom  the  love  of 
Christ."     W.  Slrony. 

25,  26.  What  he  had  previously  mentioned 
as  the  method  of  God's  dealings  toward  himself 
he  now  describes  as  a  general  law  of  the  Divine 
administration.  The  essential  idea  is  that  God 
is,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  men  precisely  what 
they  are  to  Him.  The  particular  qualities  speci- 
fied are  only  given  as  examples,  and  might  have 
been  exchanged  for  others  without  altering  the 
general  sense.  The  form  of  expression  is  ex- 
tremely strong  and  bold,  but  scarcely  liable  to 
misapprehension.  No  one  is  in  danger  of  im- 
agining that  God  can  act  perversely  even  to  the 
most  perverse.  But  the  same  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  would  be  perverse  in  itself  or 
toward  a  righteous  person,  when  pursued  tow- 
ard a  sinner  becomes  a  mere  act  of  vindicatory 

justice.     A. God  requites  the  ardent  love  of 

the  godly  man  with  cordial  love,  the  entire  sur- 
render of  the  upright  man  with  a  full  communi- 
cation of  grace,  the  striving  after  purity  with 
an  unreservedly  loving  mind,  moral  self-per- 
version with  piiradoxical  judgments,  by  giving 
the  perverse  man  over  to  his  perverseness  (Rom. 
1  ;  28)  and  leading  him  by  strange  ways  to  linal 
damnation.     D. 

It  is  God's  way  to  carry  to  men  as  they  carry 
to  Him.  If  thou  hast  a  design  to  please  Him, 
He  will  have  a  design  to  please  thee  ;  if  thou 
wilt  echo  to  Him  when  He  calls.  He'll  echo  to 
thee  when  thou  callest.  On  the  other  side,  if  a 
man  will  wrestle  with  God,  He  will  wrestle 
with  him  ;  if  thou  wilt  be  fast  and  loose  with 
Him,  and  walk  frmnirdly  toward  Him.  tho\i 
shalt  have  as  good  as  thou  briugest  ;  if  thou 
wilt  provoke  Him  with  never-ending  sins.  He 
will  pursue  thee  with  never-ending  torments. 
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R.  Steele. As  all  things  are  pure  unto  the 

pure,  so  all  things  are  lovely  unto  the  loving, 
all  tilings  gooil  unto  the  good  ;  and,  universally, 
sucli  as  thou  art  thyself,  such  is  God  Himself 
unto  thee,  though  He  is  not  u  creature.  He  is 
perverse  unto  the  perverse,  and  holy  unto  the 
holy.  Hence  nothing  can  be  gooil  or  saving 
unto  him  who  is  evil  ;  nothing  sweet  unto  him 
unto  whom  the  law  of  God  is  not  sweet.  Lu- 
ther.  God  is  pure  and  upright  with  the  un- 
clean and  hypocritical  as  well  as  with  the  pure 
and  upright,  aud  His  actions  show  Him  to  he 
so.  God  shows  Himself  fro%vard  with  the 
froward  when  He  deals  with  him  as  He  hath 
said  He  will  deal  with  the  fioward — deny  them 
and  reject  them.  God  shows  Himself  pure 
with  the  pure  when  He  deals  with  them  as  He 
hath  said  He  will — hear  them  and  accept  them. 
Though  there  be  nothing  in  purity  and  sincerity 
which  deserveth  mercy,  yet  we  cannot  expect 
mercy  without  them.  Our  comforts  are  not 
grounded  upon  our  graces,  but  our  comforts 
are  the  fruits  or  consequences  of  our  graces. 
Caryl. 

These  declarations  concerning  God,  in  which 
liuman  emotions  and  changes  in  these  emotions 
are  attributed  to  Him,  aie  not  to  be  regarded 
purely  as  figurative  expressions.  Tliey  actually 
express  reiil  relations  of  God  to  the  world,  and 
are  only  designated  after  the  analogy  of  human 
conditions.  If  a  change  of  such  conditions  is 
hpoken  of,  this  means  only  a  change  of  the  re- 
laiim  in  which  the  Divine  holiness,  which  is 
in  itself  changeless,  enters  to  changeable  man. 
The  same  God  whose  guidance  approves  itself 
to  tlie  pious  as  pure  and  good  must  appear  like 
a  malicious  power  to  the  perverse  whose  patli 

He  crosses.     O. By   the  very  necessity  of 

our  moral  nature  God  appears  to  man  what 
man  is  to  God  :  loving  to  the  loving,  upright 
to  the  upright,  pure  to  the  pure,  and  froward 
to  the  froward.  Our  thoughts  of  God  are 
shaped  by  our  moral  character  ;  the  capacity  of 
perceiving  depends  on  sympathy.  "  Unless 
the  eye  were  light,  how  could  it  see  the  sun  '?" 
The  self-revelation  of  God  in  His  providence, 
of  which  only  the  Psalm  speaks,  is  modified 
according  to  our  moral  character,  being  full  of 
love  to  those  who  love,  being  harsh  and  antag- 
onistic to  those  who  set  themselves  in  opposition 
to  it.  There  is  a  higher  law  of  grace,  whereby 
the  sinfulness  of  man  but  draws  forth  the  ten- 
derness of  a  father's  pardoning  pity  ;  and  the 
brightest  revelation  of  His  love  is  made  to  fro- 
ward prodigals.  But  that  is  not  in  the  Psalm- 
ist's view  here,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the 
law  of  retribution  in  its  own  sphere.     A,  M. 


27.  With  the  froward,  the  impetuous,  the 
headstrong,  the  men  who  act  from  the  imiiulse 
of  their  own  intractable  wills,  God  will  evince 
a  strength  and  determination  of  will  that  sliall 
utteilj"  overmaster  aud  overthrow  them.  It  is 
thus  that  while  He  saves  tlie  afflicted  people  He 
brings  down  the  high  looks.     C'l.aliiiers. 

2§.  My  lamp.  The  lamp  lighted  in  the 
house  is  the  image  at  once  of  j^rosperitii  and 
coHtimian<^e  of  life  and  happiness.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  extinction  of  the  royal  race  is  com- 
pared to  the  quenching  of  the  lamp  (2  Sam.  21  : 
17).     P. 

Lighten  my  darkneniS.  Three  dark 
.shadows  fall  across  every  human  life.  There 
is,  first  of  all,  the  shadow  of  sin.  It  falls  daik 
and  thick  upon  the  life  of  human  beings.  Sin 
is  the  transgression  in  will  or  in  fact  of  the  eter- 
nal moral  law,  of  that  law  whidi,  unlike  the 
law  of  nature,  could  not  be  other  than  what  it 
is  unless  God  could  be  other  than  what  He  is, 
of  that  law  which  is  not  an  arbitrary  enactment 
of  His  will,  but  the  outflow  of  the  expression  of 
His  very  being.  Sin  thus  is  the  contradiction 
of  God,  the  resistance  of  the  created  will  to  the 
will  of  the  Creator.  And  this  resistance  means 
darkness,  not  in  the  sky  above  our  heads,  but, 
far  worse,  darkness  in  the  moral  nature,  daik- 
ness  in  the  moral  intelligence,  darkness  at  the 
centre  of  the  soul.  There  is  al!;o  the  shadow 
of  ])ain.  As  the  races  and  generations  pass, 
whatever  else  may  distinguish  them  from  each 
other,  whatever  else  they  may  have  in  common, 
they  pass  each  and  all,  sooner  or  later,  under 
the  weird  shadow  of  pain.  How  to  deal  with 
pain,  how  to  alleviate  it,  how  to  do  away  with 
it — these  have  been  questions  whicli  men  have 
discussed  for  thousands  of  years  ;  and  anodynes 
there  are,  such  as  they  are,  for  pains  of  body 
and  pains  of  mind,  anodynes  of  very  varying 
moral  worth,  but  of  which  this  much  must  be 
said,  that  they  do  but  at  jnost  curtail  the  fringe 
of  the  great  realm  of  pain.  And  there  is  the 
shadow  of  death.  The  thought  that  death  must 
come  at  last  casts  over  thousands  of  lives  a 
deep  gloom.  There  is  the  uncertainty  if  the 
time  and  manner  of  its  approach  :  there  is  the 
unimaginable  experience  of  what  in  itself  it 
will  he  ;  there  is  the  dread  of  what  may  or  may 
not  follow  it.  Sin.  pain,  dealli— these  ate  the 
three  shadows  that  fall  across  the  life  of  men  in 
this  day  of  preparation  for  the  great  future  ; 
and  that  our  Lord  makes  these  dark  shadows  to 
be  light  is  the  experience  in  all  ages  of  thou- 
sands of  Christians.  Only  a  robust  faith  in  the 
unseen,  only  the  faith  of  our  Lord  and  God. 
can  relieve  the  human  heart  when  face  to  face 
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with  these  solemn  and  irremovable  conditions 
of  our  liumaii  life.  So  long  as  they  last,  the 
religion  of  the  Crucified  will  last  too.     H.  P.  L. 

!29.  By  liicc  I  have  run  tbruiigii  :i 
troop.  David  ascribes  his  victories  to  God. 
(lecliiriug  that,  under  Ilis  conduct,  he  Aat/ 
broken  through  the  wed'jcs  or  phidanxes  of  his 
enemies,  and  had  taken  by  storm  their  fortified 
cities.  Thus  we  see  that,  although  he  was  a 
skilled  and  valiant  warrior,  he  arrogates  notli- 
iug  to  himself.     Calrin. 

30.  The  word  of  the  Lord  is  tried. 
Like  silver  refined  in  the  furnace.  The  doc- 
trines are  glorious,  the  precepts  are  pure,  the 
promises  are  faithful,  and  the  whole  revelation 
is  superlatively  full  of  grace  and  truth.  David 
had  tried  it,  thousands  have  tried  it,  and  it  has 

never  failed.     S. Christ's  own  teaching,  llie 

doctrine  of  His  apostles,  tlie  tradition  of  the 
Jeivg,  the  universal  consent  of  the  Christian 
Church  of  all  limes,  place  the  Divine  authority 
of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  ou  a  founda- 
tion which  cannot  be  moved.  To  let  go  the 
blessed  truth  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  to  lose  the  sheet  anchor  of  Reve- 
lation, and  to  drift  away  toward  the  dark  and 
restless  sea  of  human  speculation,  and  science, 
falsely  so  called.  But  there  is  Internal  as  well 
as  external  evidence  of  this  inspiration  ;  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  simple  Christians,  who 
kuow  nothing  of  argument  or  controversy, 
have  discovered,  through  tlie  witness  of  God's 
Spirit  in  their  own  hearts,  tliat  the  Bible  is  the 
very  voice  of  God  ;  and  there  is  no  argument 
half  so  efficacious  with  the  great  majority  of 
readers,  for  proving  the  Divine  authorship  of 
Scripture,  as  the  spiritual,  hallowing  influence 
that  the  Bible  itself  .seems  to  breathe  over  us 
when  we  bring  ourselves  into  real  contact  with 
its  contents.     Bishop  Thorold. 

The  company  of  the  Divine  Scriptures  is  a 
linven  free  from  billows,  a  wall  that  cannot  be 
br.)ken,  a  tower  that  cannot  be  shaken,  a  glory 
that  cannot  be  taken  away,  armor  impenetrable, 
gladness  iraperi-shable,  pleasure  uninterrupted, 
and  every  good  thing  you  can  mention.  It 
keeps  off  sadness,  it  preserves  cheerfulness,  it 
makes  the  poor  man  wealthier  than  the  rich,  it 
compasse^s  the  rich  with  security,  it  makes  the 
sinner  righteous,  it  places  the  righteous  in  safe 
keeping,  it  plucks  up  evils  that  exist,  it  plants 
the  good  that  existed  not,  it  drives  away  wick- 
edness, it  leads  back  to  virtue — and  not  onlj- 
go,  but  it  roots  virtue  in  men,  and  makes  it  re- 
main steadfast  ;  it  is  a  spiritual  medicine,  a  Di- 
vine, mysterious  spell,  a  destroyer  of  pi-ssions. 
Chrysostom. Of  all  books,  the   Bible   loses 


least  of  its  force  and  dignity  and  beauty  from 
being  translated  into  other  languages,  wherever 
the  translation  is  not  erroneous.  One  version 
may  indeed  excel  another,  in  that  its  diction 
may  be  more  expressive,  or  simple,  or  more 
majestic  ;  but  in  every  version  the  Bible  con- 
tains the  sublimest  thoughts  uttered  in  plain 
and  fitting  words.  It  was  written  for  the  whole 
world,  not  lor  any  single  nation  or  age  ;  and 
though  its  thoughts  are  above  common  thoughts, 
they  are  so  as  coming  from  the  primal  Fountain 
of  Truth.     Anon. 

The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  tried  m  respect  of 
endurance.  Think  how  much  the  Bible  has 
had  to  stand  from  the  mere  lapse  of  time.  Every 
one  knows  that  it  is  the  oldest  book  in  the 
world  ;  that  it  is  as  old,  some  paitof  it.  and 
perhaps  older,  than  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  ; 
that  it  is  perhaps  the  oldest  human  monument 
as  it  certainly  is  the  oldest  human  wiitiug  in 
existence  ;  that  the  part  of  it  to  which  David 
referred  was  already  hundreds  of  years  old  in 
his  time,  when  not  a  single  book  of  any  nation 
besides  that  has  come  down  to  us  yet  existed  ; 
and  that  the  very  latest  part  of  it  has  an  age  of 
nearly  eighteen  centuries.  All  that  lime  the 
Bible  has  had  no  miraculous  guard  upon  it  ;  no 
sacred  ark,  except  for  a  comparatively  brief 
period,  to  enshrine  it  ;  no  company  of  angels 
to  keep  watch  aroimd  it  ;  no  caste  of  priests 
even,  or  learned  men,  to  hand  it  down  as  their 
sole  business  from  age  to  age.  It  has  been 
submitted  to  the  chances  of  all  other  writings  ; 
its  origin.nl  copies  have  long  perished  ;  it  has 
been  left  to  the  care  of  those  who  loved  it  to 
transcribe  it,  to  preserve  it,  to  keep  it  separate 
from  other  books,  like  the  Apocrypha,  calling 
themselves,  or  called  by  others.  Divine.  It  has 
come  down  to  us  with  the  marks  of  time  upon 
it— such  slighter  changes  as  occur  even  now  in 
the  misprints  of  our  Bibles  or  the  errors  of 
spelling,  and  occasionally  in  so  putting  one 
word  for  another  as  would  be  done  by  some 
hundreds  of  scholars  if  they  were  all  set  to  copy 
the  same  piece  of  writing.  Yet  the  Bible,  either 
in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  New,  has  suf- 
fered no  essential  change  in  all  these  processes 
of  transcription  from  age  to  age.  It  has  been 
attacked  by  argument  and  sophistry.  A  long 
line  of  unbelie7ers,  unhappily  not  yet  ended, 
have  directed  against  it  every  kind  of  missile 
that  bore  the  shape  of  reasoning,  denying  its 
miracles,  affirming  that  its  prophecies  were 
mere  guesses  or  written  after  the  event,  de- 
nouncing its  morality  as  narrow,  gloomy,  and 
bigoted,  controverting  its  history,  and  triumph- 
ing in  its  fancied  contradictions — accusing  its 
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doctrine  now  of  being  a  mere  theft  from  liuman 
reason,  antl  now  of  being  a  flapraut  outrage  to 
it,  and  assailing  its  hopes  and  revehitions  of 
the  future  as  no  better  than  delusion  and  enthu- 
siasm. Multitudes  more  that  coukl  not  reason 
could  mock,  could  shoot  out  the  lip  and  wag 
the  head  at  the  Bible,  as  if  it  were  at  length 
expiring  on  the  cross — could  make  it  the  jest  of 
the  profane  and  the  song  of  the  drunkard,  read- 
ing it  only  to  extract  materials  of  iibaldr3',  and 
dealing  willi  it  as  Herod  wilh  Christ — to  arra}' 
it  in  a  fool's  dress  and  send  it  away,  as  fit  only 
to  be  Ihe  serious  care  of  dotage  and  supersti- 
tion. All  this  has  been  ;  and  yet  what  is  the 
result  !  Wliere  are  the  tyrants,  the  sophists, 
the  mockers  and  blasphemers  1  We  will  not 
judge  them  :  that  belongs  to  God.  But  we 
know  where  the  Bible  is,  after  this  torrent  of 
violence  and  breath  of  slander,  as  from  the  bot- 
tomless pit,  has  to  some  extent  spent  its  rage. 
It  is  read,  and  the  books  written  against  it  are 
unread  ;  it  endures,  and  they  are  forgotlen. 
The  Bible  has  been  tried  and  has  come  forth  as 
gold.  Their  opposition  has  only  developed  its 
energies  ;  their  strokes  only  drawn  fortli,  like 
the  axe  from  the  sandal-tree,  its  perfumes  and 
odors.  They  came  to  curse,  but  the  curse  has 
been  turned  into  a  blessing  ;  and  the  Church 
has  had  its  failh  in  Ihe  Bible  only  strengthened 
by  the  unsuccessful  attacks  of  all  its  adversariis, 
and  can  triumphantly  say,  in  a  way  it  could 
not  before  such  onsets  were  made,  "  Where  is 
the  wise  ?  where  is  the  dlsputer  of  this  world  ? 
Hath  not  God  made  foolish  tlie  wisdom  of  this 
world  ?  The  Bible  has  been  tried  iu  point  of 
efficieney.  It  deals  with  intinily  ani  eternity. 
It  lifts  man  from  hell  to  heacen,  from  earth  to 
God.  It  secures  pardon,  purity,  peace  wilh 
God  ;  hope  beyond  the  grave.  What  other 
book  even  proposes  so  much,  far  less  effects  il  ? 
We  .see  men  who  were  distressed  and  spirit- 
br.okeii  through  the  terrors  of  guilt  finding  in 
the  Bible  a  peace  that  irradiates  their  counte- 
nances, and  shines  through  their  lives.  We  see 
those  who  grovelled  in  the  dust  elevated  by  it, 
as  by  a  magnet,  toward  the  skies.  We  see 
those  who  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf  at  the 
very  mention  of  death  in  the  state  of  nature, 
and  passed  every  hour  by  day  and  upon  their 
bed  in  sad  foreboding  of  its  approach,  meet  it 
at  length  cheerfuUv,  with  the  Bible  clasped  in 
their  embrace,  and  confronting  the  last  enemy 
with  a  word  that  prostrated  him,  and  opened  a 
level  path  to  heaven  :  "  O  death,  where  is  thy 
sling?  O  grave,  where  i^  thy  victory?" 
Show  us  achivements  like  these  attempted  or 
realized  in  any  other  quarter  than  where  the 


Bible  holds  sway,  and  then  we  will  admit  that 
its  trial  is  indecisive  I     Cairns. 
IJiito  all  tlivm  that  trust  in  llim. 

In  tlie  midst  of  the  clearest  and  .strongest  state- 
ments of  God's  Word  some  people  are  not  will- 
ing to  believe  that  God  will  do  all  that  lie 
promises  ;  whereas,  if  they  did  lake  hold  of  the 
Word  of  God  with  a  firm  grasp,  it  would  lift 
them  up  into  the  very  atmosphere  of  heiren. 
Now  what  we  want  is  a  faith  in  God  that  shall 
be  somewhat  suitable  to  His  infinite  grace  and 
to  our  needs— a  faith  steady  as  the  nature  and 
promises  of  God  Himself — as  broad  and  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  promists  of  God  to  man. 
Bishiip  Andrews. 

31-45.  For  this  division  of  the  Psalm  the 
way  has  already  been  prepared  in  vs.  28-30,  as 
descriptive  both  of  what  God  is  and  of  the  help 
which  He  had  vouchsafed  to  His  servant.  Da- 
vid now  dwells  in  a  strain  of  iriumph  on  Ihe 
victories  and  successes  which  God  had  given 
him.  The  central  thought  is  the  relation  in 
which  Dand  stands  to  God.  Before  the  holy 
God  he  has  walked  iu  his  iniegrity  (vs.  20-27)  ; 
and  therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  God  delivered 
him  from  his  peril  (4-19).  and,  on  the  other, 
made  him  victorious  over  all  enemies  (31-45). 

85.  Yet  it  is  not  the  bow  of  brass  which  has 
been  David's  protection  ;  but  Jehovah's  shield 
cohered  him  ;  Jehovah's  light  hand  In  Id  him 
up  ;  Jehovah's  wonderful  coedeseension  (by 
which  he  was  taken  from  tlie  sheepfolds  to  be 
king)  made  him  great  ;  Jehovah  made  room  for 
him  to  stand,  and  subdued  those  that  rose  up 
against  him.  Thy  geiltlenc!>8,  lit.  "  meek- 
ness," "  lowliness,"  a  very  remarkable  word  as 
applied  to  God,  and  just  one  of  those  links 
connecting  the  Divine  with  the  human,  which 
in  the  Old  Testament  so  strikingly  foreshadow 

an  incarnation.     P. The  original   word,  as 

applied  to  men,  means  usually  humility,  lowli- 
ness ;  and  as  used  of  God,  coiuJisaitsiun.  said, 
it  would  seem,  wilh  special  reference  to  God's 
bending  low  to  his  prayer  and  coming  down 
low,  i.e.,  from  the  higli  heavens  above,  in  His 
glorious  help.  The  Hebrew  verb  from  which 
this  noun  comes  means  both  to  answer  and  to 
be  lowly— \Aca%  which  naturall3'  blend,  for  all 
answering  implies  more  or  less  inclination  tow- 
ard, but  especially  is  this  true  of  God's  an- 
swering to  His  lowly  creature,  man.     C. 

The  God  of  revelation,  Ihe  God  and  F.ather 
of  our  Lord  .Tesus  Christ,  hides  His  power  and 
withholds  the  stress  of  His  will,  that  He  may 
put  confidence  and  courage  in  the  feeling  of 
His  children.  Let  us  not  shrink  then  from  this 
epithet  of  Scripture,  as  if  it  must  imply  some 
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derogation  from  God's  real  greatness  and  maj- 
esty ;  for  precisely  lierc  do  His  gieatness  and 
majesty  culminate.  It  means  lliat  He  does  nut 
set  Himself,  as  a  ruler,  to  drive  His  purpose 
straiglit  tlirouirli,  but  that,  consciously  wise 
and  right,  abiding  in  His  purposes  with  majes- 
tic confidence,  and  expecting  to  reign  with  a 
fiually  established  supremacy,  He  is  tnly  toj 
great  to  fly  at  His  adversary,  aud  force  him  to 
the  wall,  if  he  does  not  instantly  surrender  ; 
that,  instead  of  coming  down  upon  him  thus,  iu 
a  mauner  of  direct  onset,  to  carry  His  immedi- 
ate submission  by  storm,  He  lays  gentle  siege 
to  him,  waiting  for  his  willing  assent  and 
choice.  He  allows  dissent  for  the  present,  de- 
fers to  prejudice,  watches  for  the  cooling  of 
passion,  gives  room  and  space  for  the  weak- 
nesses of  our  unreasonable  and  perverse  habit 
to  play  themselves  out,  and  so  by  leading  us 
round,  through  long  courses  of  kind  but  faith- 
ful exercise.  He  counts  on  bringing  us  out  into 
the  ways  of  obedience  and  duty  freely  chosen. 
Force  and  crude  absolutism  are  thus  put  by  ; 
the  irritations  of  a  jealous  littleness  liave  no 
place  ;  and  the  great  God  and  Father,  intent  on 
making  His  children  great,  fallows  them  and 
plies  them  with  the  gracious  indirections  of  a 
faithful  and  patient  love.     Bushnell. 

Spiritual  greatness  —  sanctified  character, 
beauty  of  soul,  the  likeness  of  God  upon  the 
life,  heart-qualities — shall  endure  forever.  Into 
this  true  spiritual  greatness  God  wants  to  train 
every  one  of  us.  Many  Christians  grow  sadly 
disheartened  because  they  seem  never  to  become 
any  better.  Year  after  year  the  struggle  goes 
on  witli  the  old  tempers  and  ugly  dispositions, 
the  old  selfishness,  pride  and  hatefulness,  and 
they  appear  never  to  be  growing  victorious. 
Yet  Christ  is  a  most  patient  teacher.  He  never 
wearies  of  our  slowness  and  dulness  as  schol- 
ars. He  will  teach  the  same  lesson  over  and 
over  until  we  have  learned  it.  If  we  only  per- 
severe, He  will  never  tire  of  us,  and  His  gentle- 
ness will  make  us  great.     J.  K.  M. 

Consider  how  the  gentleness  of  a  loving  cor- 
rection makes  God's  ciiildren  great.  For  we 
ought,  all  of  us.  to  wish  to  be  great— great  i.i 
the  school  of  Christ,  great  in  the  Divine  life, 
great  in  holiness,  great  in  usefulnes.s.  A  real 
sorrow  lakes  us  out  of  the  old  groove  of  trivial- 
ity ;  it  restores  thing.s  to  their  right  proportion, 
making  the  little  great  aud  the  great  little. 
Correction,  whatever  else  it  does,  sets  a  man 
free,  and  puts  him  in  a  position  that  he  may 
become  great.  A  time  of  sorrow  is  and  must 
be  a  time  of  thought.  And  what  most  of  us 
want  is  to  be  brought  really  to  think.     It  is  not 


too  much  to  say  that  every  one  who  is  at  the 
pains  to  think  and  to  think  truly  will  become 
great.  But  it  specially  leads  us  to  think  about 
our  own  state  before  God,  for  as  soon  as  ever 
we  are  in  sorrow  it  is  in  the  gentleness  of  God 
that  He  wishes  to  comfort  us.     J.  V. 

He  wants  no  slaves  about  His  throne.  He 
refuses,  therefore,  to  subdue  us  unless  by  some 
such  method  that  we  may  seem,  in  a  certain 
other  sense,  to  subdue  ourselves.  Most  true  it 
is  that  He  carries  a  strong  hand  with  us.  He 
covers  up  no  principle,  tempers  the  exactness 
of  no  law.  There  is  no  connivance  iu  His 
methods,  no  concealment  of  truths  disagreeable 
and  piercing,  no  proposition  of  compromise  or 
halving  in  a  way  of  settlement.  His  provi- 
dence moves  strong.  His  terrors  flame  out  on 
Ihe  background  of  a  wrathful  sky.  He  thun- 
ders marvellously  vrith  His  voice.  And  so  His 
very  gentleness  stands  glorious  and  strong  aud 
sovereignly  majestic  round  us.  Were  He  oidy 
soft  or  kind,  bending  like  a  willow  to  our  wick- 
ed state,  there  were  little  to  move  and  affect  us 
even  in  His  goodness  itself.  But  when  we  look 
on  Him  as  the  Almighty  Rock,  the  immovable 
Governor  and  Keeper  of  the  worlds,  girding 
Himself  in  all  terrible  majesty  when  He  must, 
to  let  us  know  that  impunity  in  wrong  is  im- 
possible, then  it  is  that  we  behold  Him  in  the 
true  meaning  of  His  gentleness — how  good  ! 
how  firm  !  how  adorably  great  !  Come  nigh, 
O  thou  sinning,  weary  prodigal,  and  acknowl- 
edge and  receive  in  blissful  welcome  the  true 
greatness  of  thy  God  !  Be  not  jealous  any 
more  that  religion  is  going  to  depress  your 
manly  parts,  or  weaken  the  strength  of  your 
high  aspirations.  In  your  lowest  humiliations 
and  deepest  repentances  you  will  bo  consciously 
raised  and  exalted.  Every  throb  of  heaven's 
life  in  your  bosom  will  be  only  a  throb  of 
greatness.  Every  good  affection,  every  holy 
action,  into  which  your  God  may  lead  you,  all 
your  bosom  struggles,  your  hungers,  and  tears, 
and  prostrations,  will  bo  the  travailing  only  of 
a  princely  birth,  and  a  glorijus  sonship  with 
God.     Bushnell. 

In  the  temper  which  is  most  fitted  to  be  vic- 
torious over  sin,  the  warp  of  a  sunny  gentleness 
must  be  woven  across  the  woof  of  a  strong 
character.  That  will  make  the  best  tissue  to 
stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world's  trials. 
Our  Lord  was  divinely  gentle,  but  He  was  also 
strong  with  a  wondrous  strength  and  firmness. 

IF.    Jl.    LyttUton. Where     there    is    great 

strength,  full  of  sweet  and  gentle  dealing,  there 
is  gentleness  in  its  most  perfect  form.  And  the 
true  Christian  disposition  is  seen  when  a  man  is 
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clothed  wilU  all  mauuer  of  vigor  and  power  and 
knowledge  aud  iuluilion,  and  carries  them  in 
the  midst  of  au  ofiEeading,  sinful  world,  not 
only  with  the  utm6st  lougsufferijg,  but  willi 

extreme  gentleness.     Aiioii. God  is  calling 

us  even  to  be  great,  great  in  courage  and  can- 
dor, steadfast  in  honor  and  truth,  immovable 
in  our  promises,  heroic  in  our  sacrifices,  right, 
and  bold,  and  holj' — men  whom  lie  is  training, 
by  His  own  great  spirit,  for  a  world  of  great 
sentiment,  and  will,  and  might,  and  majesty. 
Be  it  ours  to  live,  then,  with  a  sense  of  our  higli 
calling  upon  us,  abiding  in  all  tlie  holy  mag- 
nanimities of  love,  honor,  sacritice  and  truth  ; 
sincere,  exact,  faithful,  bountiful  and  free  ; 
showing  thus  to  others  and  kuowing  always  in 
ourselves  that  we  do  steadily  aspire  to  just  tliat 
heiglit  of  good  into  which  our  God  Himself 
has  undertaken  to  exalt  us.     Bux/iiidl. 

38-15.  Tliat  which  makes  him  victorious 
ia  not  tlie  brazen  bow  by  itself,  but  liie  iielping 
strength  of  his  Gad.  Jehovah's  salration  cov- 
ered him  like  a  shield,  from  which  every  blow 
of  the  enemv  rebounded  ;  Jeliovah's  right  hand 
supported  him,  so  that  his  hands  did  not  become 
weak  in  battle.  So  fighting  in  God'a  slrengtli, 
■with  God's  weapons,  and  with  God's  as.-^ist- 
■  ance,  he  smote,  overthrew,  deslroyed  all  his 
enemies  botli  in  foreign  and  in  civil  wars.     D. 

46-50.  The  hymn  now  concludes  with  the 
praise  of  Jehovah,  who  had  done  so  great 
things  for  David  and  for  his  seed.  And  as 
Jehovah  has  not  only  placed  him  on  the  throne 
of  Jerusalem,  but  has  given  him  dominion  over 
foreign  nations,  he  will  proclaim  among  these 
also  the  name  and  the  praises  of  his  God.  Here 
■we  have  the  fir.st  utterance  of  a  hope,  whicli 
in  later  times  became  clear  and  distinct,  that 
the  heathen  should  learn  to  fear  and  worship 
Jehovah.     P. 

46.  Again  he  recurs  to  the  one  thought 
■whicli  llows  like  a  river  of  light  through  all  tlie 
Psalm — that  all  his  help  is  in  God.  The  names 
whicli  he  lovingly  heaped  together  at  the  be- 
ginning are  in  part  echoed  in  the  close.  "  The 
Lord  liveth,  and  blessed  is  my  rock,  and  the 
God  of  my  salvation  is  exalted."  His  deliver- 
ances have  taught  him  to  know  a  living  God, 
swift  to  hoar,  active  to  help,  in  whom  he  lives, 
■who  has  magnified  His  own  name  in  that  He 
has  saved  His  servant.     A.  >I. 

Honors  die,  pleasures  die,  the  world  dien  ; 
but  "  t/ie  Liyrd  Uceth."  My  flesh  is  as  sand; 
my  fleshly  life,  strength,  glory,  is  as  a  word 
written  on  sand;  but  "blessed  be  my  Hock." 
Those  are  for  a  moment  ;  this  stands  forever. 
Let  outward  salvations  vanish  ;  let  the  saved 


be  crucified  ;  let  the  "  God"  of  our  salvations 
"  bj  ej-ulted."  This  Lord  la  nii/ rock ;  this  Goil 
is  my  salcatioa.     Peter  Slcrry. 

The  whisper  in  tlie  heart  of  the  moral  fool, 
"  There  is  no  God,"  can  never  add  to  his  stock 
of  moral  strength.  This  faith  of  the  Psalmist, 
'■  The  Lord  livelh,"  is  at  ouce  followed  by  the 
exclamation,  "  and  blessed  be  my  strong  helper, 
and  praised  be  the  God  of  my  salvation."  The 
soul  cannot  rdst  upon  the  void  which  vr,  the  re- 
sult of  that  vast  negation  ;  it  can  and  docs 
draw  comfort,  strength,  support,  determination, 
as  it  grasps  aud  leans  upon  this  greatest  of  all 

assertions.     Liddun. Were  we  but  familiar 

with  this  kind  of  reasoning  with  God,  how  un- 
daunted we  should  be  in  all  troubles  !  Wo 
should  be  as  secure  in  time  to  come  as  for  the 
time  past  ;  for  all  is  one  with  God.  We  do 
exceedingly  wrong  our  own  souls  and  •n-eaken 
our  failli  by  uot  minding  God's  tavors.  Every 
former  mercy  should  strengthen  our  faith  for  a 
new,  as  conquerors  -whom  every  former  victory 
cueouragcth  to  a  new  conquest.     Sihhes. 

49.  Paul  quotes  this  verse  (Rom.  15  :  9),  as 
well  as  Deut.  33  :  43,  and  Psalm  117  :  1,  as 
proof  that  the  salvation  of  Christ  belonged,  in 
the  purpose  of  God,  to  Ihe  Gentiles  as  well  as 
the  Jews.  The  Psalm  therefore  looks  beyond 
David.  David  and  David's  rule  over  the  na- 
tions arc  but  a  type  and  image  of  Christ,  aud  of 
that  spiritual  kingdom  which  lie  came  to  estab- 
lish.    P. 

50.  In  Christ,  the  son  of  David,  David's 
fallen  throne  has  lasting  continuance,  and  in 
Him  everytliiug  that  was  promised  to  David's 
seed  has  eternal  truth  and  reality.  According 
to  its  final  purport,  the  praise  of  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  David,  His  anointed,  is  praise  of  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ.     D. 

David.  This  is  the  only  passage  in  which 
Daviil  names  himself  ;  it  may  be  ■(vith  reference 
to  the  special  promise  through  Natliau  "  to  thy 
servant  David,"  or  because  the  Psalm  was  in- 
tended for  public  recitation,  reminding  the 
whole  nation  of  the  grounds  on  which  their 
allegiance  to  the  house  of  David  rested.  The 
question  whether  the  text  of  the  Psalm  is  more 
ancient  or  more  accurate  in  the  Book  of  Sam- 
uel or  here  has  been  much  discussed.  Both 
texts  have  internal  proofs  of  independence  and 
originality  ;  in  fact,  it  is  now  admitted  that 
neither  could  have  been  taken  from  the  other, 
nor  are  the  deviations  generally  such  as  could 
be  accounted  for  by  inaccurate  tianscription. 
The  most  natural  and  probable  explanation  is, 
that  David  toward  the  close  of  his  reign  pre- 
pared a  revision  for  public  recitation.     Cook. 
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FOR  THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN.      A   PSALM   OF   DAVID. 


1  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  Goti  ; 
Aud   tlic    lirraament    sheweth    his    handy- 
work. 

2  Day  unto  day  uttereth  speech, 

And  night  unto  night  shewetli  knowledge. 
8  There  is  no  .«peech  nor  language  ; 
Tlieir  voice  cannot  be  heard. 

4  Their    line   is   gone    out    through    all    the 

earth. 
And  their  word.s  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

5  In  them  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle  for  the 

sun, 
Which  is  as  a  bridegroom  coming  out  of  his 

•    chamber. 
And  rejoiceth  as  a  strong  man  to  run  his 

course. 

6  His  going   forth   is   from   the   end   of    the 

heaven, 
And  his  circuit  unto  the  ends  of  it  : 
And   there   is   nothing   hid   from   the   heat 

thereof. 

7  The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  restoring 

the  soul  : 
The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  making 
wise  the  simple. 

This  Psalm  consists  of  two  distinct  parts,  in 
which  are  contrasted  God's  revelation  of  Him- 
self in  nature  and  His  I'evelation  of  Himself  in 
His  Word.  It  speaks  first  of  His  glory  as  seen 
in  the  heavens,  and  theo  of  His  glory  as  mani- 
fested in  His  law.  It  may  have  been  written, 
perhaps,  in  the  first  flush  of  an  Eastern  sunrise, 
when  the  sun  was  seen  "  going  forth  as  a  bride- 
groom ovit  of  his  chamber,  and  rejoicing  as  a 
miglity  man  to  run  his  course."  The  song 
breathes  all  the  life  and  freshness,  all  the  glad- 
ness and  glory  of  the  morning.  The  devout 
singer  looks  out,  first,  on  the  works  of  God's 
fingers,  and  sees  all  creation  bearing  its  con- 
stant though  silent  testimony  to  its  Maker  ;  and 
then  he  turns  himself  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
satisfaction  to  that  yet  clearer  and  better  wit- 
ness concerning  Him  to  be  found  in  the  in- 
spired Scriptures.  Thus  he  begins  the  day  ; 
thus  he  prepares  himself  for  the  duties  that 
await  him,  for  the  temptations  that  may  assail, 
and  the  sorrows  that  may  irather  as  a  cloud 
about  him.  He  has  made  trial  of  the  precious 
ness  of  that  word.     He  knows  its  deep,  hallow- 


8  The  precepts  of  the  Lord  are  right,  rejoic- 

ing the  heart  : 
The  commandment  of  the  Lord   is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes. 

9  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for 

ever  : 
The  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true,  and 
righteous  altogether. 

10  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea, 

than  much  fine  gold  : 
Sweeter  also  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb. 

11  Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned  : 
In  keeping  of  them  there  is  great  reward. 

13  Who  can  discern  his  errors  ? 

(Uear  thou  me  from  \\\i\ifin  faults. 

13  Keep  back  thy  servant  also  from  presump- 

tuous sins  ; 

Let  them  not  have  dominion  over  me  :  then 
shall  I  be  perfect. 

And  I  .shall  be  clear  from  great  transgres- 
sion. 

14  Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medita- 

tion of  my  heart  be  acceptable  in  thy 
sight, 
O  Lord,  my  rock,  and  my  redeemer. 

ing,  soul-sustaining  power.  He  knows  that  it 
is  full  of  life  and  healing.  But  he  knows  also 
that  it  is  a  word  that  searches  and  tries  the 
heart,  that  reveals  the  holiness  of  God  and  the 
sinfulness  of  man  ;  and  therefore  h  '.  bows  him- 
self in  prayer,  saying,  "  As  for  errors— who 
can  understand  them  ?  Cleanse  thou  me  from 
secret  faults."     P. 

Tliis  Psalm  is  in  two  parts  :  in  the  first  (vs. 
1-6)  the  visible  heavens  come  before  us  as  wit- 
nesses for  God  ;  in  the  second  (vs.  7-14)  God's 
written  law  is  presented,  both  in  its  qualities 
and  in  its  moral  effects.  Comprehensively  we 
might  say  here  is,  first,  nature  ;  secondly,  reve- 
lation. Both  are  thought  of  as  books  from  God  : 
both  as  proclaiming  His  character,  witntssing 
to  His  glorious  majesty  and  His  matchless  wis- 
dom and  beneficence.  The  Psalm  has  been  ad- 
mired in  all  ages  for  its  exquisite  poetry,  its 
comprehensive  and  pertinent  thought,  and  for 

its  sublime  moral  les-ons.      C. The  object 

of  the  P.salm  is  not  to  contrast  the  moral  and 

material  revelations,  but  rather  to  identify  their 

i  author  and  their  subject.     The  doctrinal  sum 
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of  the  whale  composition  is,  that  the  same  God 
who  reared  the  frame  of  nature  is  the  giver  of 
a  law,  aod  that  this  law  is  in  all  respects  worthy 
of  its  author.     A. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  the  names  of  tlic  Deity 
used  here  are  not  taken  up  at  random,  but  are 
wisely  chosen.  "El,"  the  Mighty  One,  the 
,  Great  Creator  and  Ruler  of  all,  i?  He  who.se 
glorv  tlie  heavens  are  telling.  It  is  na  such  a 
glorious  Creator  and  disposer  of  all  the  worlds 
in  spaee  that  the  heavens  are  forever  proclaim- 
ing His  glory.  Ou  the  other  hand,  tlie  giver  of 
the  law  (vs.  7-14)  is  "  Jehovah,"  the  God  of 
the  Covenant,  the  God  of  the  promises,  the  God 
who  first  revealed  the  significance  of  this 
name,  "  Jehovah,"  to  Moses  and  to  Israel  (E.^c. 
6  :  3  and  'i  :  ll-lo),  in  calling  His  people  forth 
from  Egypt  and  giving  them  then  His  moral 
law  together  witli  statutes  and  judgments  un- 
der which  they  might  walk  in  communion  with 
Him  as  their  revealed  Lord  and  Father.     C. 

This  P.salin,  universally  regarded  as  one  of 
the  profoundost  and  most  affecting  of  David's 
eimpDsitions,  is  especially  remarkable  for  the 
vivid  contrast,  and  at  tlie  same  time  the  inner 
harmony,  which  it  recognizes  between  the  re 
suits  of  natural  and  revealed  religion.  The 
heavens,  as  Bacon  observes,  declare  the  glory, 
but  not  the  will  of  God  :  that  is  known  only  by 
His  law,  revealed  to  man  as  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  that  will,  for  his  conversion,  instruc 
tion  and  guidance.     Cook. 

N"o  natural  scene  or  object  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  ever  pictured  for  its  own  sake,  to  leave 
the  impression  of  itself.  The  Psalmist  gazes  at 
the  starry  heavens  by  night,  ho  views  the  won- 
drous march  of  the  sun  by  day,  but  his  words 
are  no  pen-pictures  of  these  brilliant  objects  ; 
no,  these  are  notliing  in  themselves,  onlv  in 
their  grandeur  speaking  silently  of  God.     £J.  L. 

Curtis. "  Tiie   glory   of   God"    is  no  other 

than  the  glorious  qualities  of  His  character — 
His  wisdom,  pow.r,  and  beneficence.  Every- 
thing in  this  vast  field  of  nature  above  our 
heads  is  magnificent  and  beautiful,  grand  in 
its  order  and  method,  vast  in  its  proportions, 
and,  above  all,  beneficent  in  its  provisions  of 
light  and  heat  for  the  good  of  man  and  of  all 

sentient     beings.      C. Xature     is    but    one 

grand  symbol  by  which  God  shadows  forth  His 
own  invisible  Being  and  cliaracter — and  the 
chief  glory  of  nature  lies  mt  in  her  vastness  or 
her  order — in  tlie  beauty  and  grandeur  of  her 
forms,  or  the  exquisite  harmony  of  her  adapta- 
tions— but  in  this,  that  rock  and  stream  and 
star  and  sea,  the  gleam  of  her  sunshine  and  the 
gloom  and  ravsterv  of  her  night,  the  voice  of 


her  waters  and  the  silent  majesty  of  lier  hills^ 
all  her  mute  and  material  and  all  her  animate 
creatures  alike  are  but  types  and  symbols  of  the 
invisible  and  eternal  glory  of  Him  concerning 
whom  "day  unto  day  uttereth  speech,  and 
night  unto  night  teacheth  knowledge. "     Gtirit. 

1,  The  Psalm  opens  with  the  impression 
produced  ou  the  poet's  mind  by  the  magnificence 
and  the  order  of  creation.  Of  the  two  clauses 
of  this  veise.  the  first  states  the  fact  that  the 
heavens  publish  God's  glory  :  the  second  ex- 
plains l(ow  this  is  done  — viz.,  by  testifying  that 
He  has  made  them.  This  is  the  true  meaning 
of  tlie  heavens  and  their  pomp.  That  splendor 
wliich  fills  their  arch,  that  beauty  which  so 
attracts  the  eye,  that  everlasting  order  by  which 
day  and  niglit  follow  iu  sweet  vicissitude — these 
things  are  not  the  offspring  of  chance  ;  they  are 
not  the  evolution  of  some  blind  spirit  enchained 
within  the  mass  which  it  vivifies  ;  mu'ch  less 
are  they  the  work  of  some  evil  power  whose 
kingdom  and  whose  triumph  are  to  be  seen  iu 
the  material  universe.  God  created  thtm,  and 
they  show  forth  His  glory.  His  lingers  fash- 
ioned them.  He  clothed  them  with  light  aa 
with  a  garment,  and  put  the  sun  in  the  midst 

of  them  to  show  forth  His  praise.     P. When 

we  contemplate  the  celestial  bodies,  can  we  fail 
of  conviction  ?  Must  we  not  acknowledge  that 
t'.iere  is  a  Divinity,  a  perfect  Being,  a  ruling 
intelligence,  which  governs  ;  a  God  who  is 
everywhere  and  directs  all  by  His  power  ?  Any- 
body who  doubts  this  may  as  well  deny  there 
is  a  sun  that  lights  us.  Time  destroys  all  false 
opinions,  but  it  confirms  those  which  are  formed 
by  nature.     Cicero. 

Would  you  gain  some  idea  of  the  Wisdom  of 
God,  look  to  the  admirable  adjustments  of  the 
magnificent  retinue  of  planets  and  satellites 
which  sweep  around  the  sun.  Ever}'  globe  ha:i 
been  weiglied  and  poised,  every  object  has  been 
measured  and  beat  toils  beautiful  form.  All 
is  changing,  but  the  laws  fixed  by  the  wisdom 
of  God,  though  they  permit  the  rocking  to  and 
fro  of  the  system,  never  introduce  disorder  or 
lead  to  destruction.  All  is  perfect  and  haimo- 
nious,  and  the  music  of  the  .spheres  that  burn 
and  roll  around  our  sun  is  echoed  by  that  of 
ten  millions  of  moving  worlds,  that  sing  and 
shine  around  the  bright  suns  that  reign  above. 

0.    M.   MiMuU. Turn   to   the    millions    of 

stars  in  the  Milky  Way.  Our  sun  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  just  one,  and  one  unimpor- 
tant, star  in  that  Milky  Way.  To  David,  when 
he  said  that  the  heavens  declared  the  glory  of 
God,  only  were  known  two  or  three  thousand 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye.     To  us  are  known 
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somewhere  abo;it  fifty  millions.  To  us  is 
kuown  that  tlie  Galaxy  is  but  the  fused  light 
of  stars  iuuuiuerable,  that  the  nebiilie  of  the 
Centaur  and  the  clouds  of  Magellan  are  com- 
posed of  star  clusters  so  infinitely  distant  that, 
though  separated  from  us  by  abysses  of  the 
heaven,  they  seem  by  myriads  to  touch  each 
other,  so  that  our  whole  solar  system  would  be 
but  a  speck  in  the  infinite  expanse  ;  and  that 
our  whole  firmament  is  but  one  of  some  five 
thousand  firmaments,  and  that  each  one  of 
those  so-called  fixed  stars  is  a  flaming  sun,  per- 
haps with  its  attendant  planets,  of  which  the 
nearest  of  all— the  star  Sirius — is  supposed  to 
be  fifteen  times  larger  than  our  own  sun,  and 
is  rushing  away  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  a  second,  and  yet  separated  from 
us  by  a  space  so  inconceivably  immeasurable 
that  it  is  as  bright  as  it  was  two  thousand  years 
ago.  And,  yet,  I  say  again  that  the  Christian 
is  not  in  the  least  appalled  by  all  this  vastness. 
Space  is  nothing  to  that  God  who  extends 
through  all  extent,  and  in  the  hollow  of  whose 
hand  all  those  worlds  lie  as  though  they  were 
but  a  single  waterdrop.     Farrar. 

See  what  the  stellar  universe  reveals  concern- 
ing God.  Wherever  we  laok,  however  pro- 
foundly we  penetrate  the  depths  of  space,  we 
find,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  one  power,  one  law, 
one  reasonable  iutelligence  pervading  and  con- 
trolling all  ;  an  iutelligence  which  we  can  rec- 
ognize as  harmjnizing  with  our  own  wherever 
■we  can  follow  it.  We  find  dittaut  worlds  mov- 
ing just  as  they  would  move  if  the  same  law 
of  gravitation  prevailed  with  them  as  it  does 
with  us  ;  and  terrestrial  mathematics,  mechan- 
ics, and  optics  apply  to  them  as  well  as  to  the 
earth.  Meteors  fall,  and  bring  us  from  inter- 
planetary space  ouly  familiar  elements.  In  the 
luminous  music  of  the  rays  of  distant  stars  wo 
detect  familiar  indications  of  familiar  earthly 
substances.  In  the  spectrum  of  such  a  star  as 
Capella,  iron  and  sodium,  magnesium  and 
hydrogen,  manifest  themselves  precisely  as  they 
do  in  our  sun,  or  on  the  earth.  The  heavens 
declare  the  essential  unity  of  matter,  and  infer- 
entially  that  of  God  Himself.     C.  A.  Yoiiiiff. 

Nature  and  the  supernatural  are  generous 
witnesses  for  God  ;  they  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  richness  of  their  testimony.  The  wide 
campus  of  matter  swept  by  microscope  and 
telescope  as  far  as  yonder  picket  nebula  is  (every- 
where covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  Him  which 
no  Champollion  is  needed  to  decipher,  everj'- 
where  tracked  with  His  <;iant  foot-prints  vastly 
more  scientifically  intelligible  than  any  of  these 
fossil  scriptures  which  so  nobly  enrich  our  mu- 


seums ;  while  the  supernatural  evidence  carries 
itself  still  more  regally  in  a  God  who  has  often 
spoken  audibly  with  men  ;  has  often  stood 
among  Iheni  in  visible  personal  forms  ;  has 
made  the  ^utuie  visible,  the  dead  to  live,  the 
earth  to  tremble,  the  heavens  to  blaze,  the  angels 
to  dy  singly  or  in  armies  along  the  sky  in  attes- 
tation of  Himself  ;  indeed,  has  even  personally 
come  down  in  presence  of  forewarned  and  ex- 
pecting hosts,  embosomed  in  a  storm  of  mira- ' 
cles  and  with  ineffable  pomp  ;  and,  finally,  has 
scattered  these  direct  manifestations  and  these 
attesting  miracles,  with  their  diaconate  of  spe- 
cial providences,  through  the  ages  as  liberally 
as  can  be  shown  consistent  with  their  best  effect, 
bridging  the  intervals  between  them  with  well- 
accredited  and  well-believed  traditions  from 
amid  whose  mighty  arches  and  colonnades  and 
picturing  perspectives  they  can,  not  improb- 
ably, be  seen  to  better  advantage  b}'  the  major- 
ity of  mankind  than  from  the  portico  itself. 
Burr. 

The  upholding  of  the  world  is  a  continual 
causing  of  it.  If  therefore  the  creation  do 
wonderfully  declare  the  power  and  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God,  so  also  doth  the  conserva- 
tion. And  is  it  not  as  great  a  declaration  of 
the  power  of  God  that  He  causes  the  sun  to 
shine,  and  to  keep  its  wondrous  course  from 
age  to  age,  as  if  He  did  such  a  thing  but  for  a 
day  or  hour  ?  and  as  if  He  caused  it  to  stand 
still  a  day  ?  And  is  it  not  as  great  a  demonstra- 
tion of  His  knowledge  also,  and  of  His  good- 
ness ?     Baxter. 

2.  Day  to  day  shall  pour  out  speech,  and  nifiht 
to  night  sludl  utter  knowledge.  Both  verbs  are 
peculiar  to  the  poetical  dialect  and  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Pour  out,  in  a  copious,  ever- 
gushing  stream.  Speech  means  the  declaration 
of  God's  glory,  and  kmmledge  the  knowledge 
of  the  same  great  object.  The  idea  of  perpet- 
ual testimony  is  conveyed  by  the  figure  of  one 
day  and  night  following  another  as  witnesses 
in  unbroken  succession.  A. To  the  personi- 
fication of  the  heavens  succeeds  that  of  day  and 
night.  The  words  may  cither  be  rendered  as 
in  the  text,  or  "  one  day  after  another,"  "  day 
after  day,  night  after  night."  This  verse  ex- 
presses not  so  much  the  progressive  character, 
as  the  never-failing  continuance  of  the  testi- 
mony. There  is  no  pause,  no  change  in  the 
statcl}'  procession  ;  none  of  them  thrusts  or 
breaks  his  ranks  ;  forever  they  abide  the  same. 

3.  IVo  speech  and  no  '\vor<l!« ;  tlieir 
voice  Is  not  heard;  lit.  "is  inaudible." 
This  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  correction  or  expla- 
nation of  the  bold  figure  which  had  ascribed 
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language  to  the  heavens.  They  have  a  hin- 
guage,  Villi  not  one  that  can  be  chissed  with  any 
of  the  dialects  of  earth.  They  have  a  voice, 
but  one  that  speaks  not  to  the  ear,  but  to  llie 

devout     and     understanding     heart.       P.- ■ 

Thoiigli  day  and  night  are  silent  in  their  com- 
ing and  going,  though  they  utter  no  audible 
voice,  no  articulate  speech,  yet  do  they  give 
forth  a  testimony  for  God  co-extensive  with  the 
earth  and  the  heaven.  "  Like  an  unbroken 
chain,  their  message  is  delivered  from  day  to 
day,  and  from  night  to  night.  At  the  silence 
of  one  herald,  another  lakes  up  his  speech  ;  and 
holy  silence  itself  is  a  speech  to  the  listening 

soul."      .].    P.    T. Luther's    rendering    is, 

"  There  is  no  language  nor  speech,  where  one 
does  not  hear  their  voice,"  i.e.,  as  Calvin  also 
explains  it :  the  testimony  of  the  heavens  to 
God  is  understood  by  the  peoples  of  all  lan- 
guages and  tongues.     D. 

The  Psalmist  adds,  no  words,  to  .show  that  he 
here  uses  speech  in  the  strict  sense  of  articulate 
language.  The  absence  of  articulate  language, 
far  from  weakening  the  testimony,  makes  it 
stronger.     Even  without  speech  or  words,  the 

heavens  testify  of  God  lo  all  men.     A. The 

lessons  of  day  and  night  it  were  well  if  all  men 
learned.  It  should  be  among  our  day-thoughts 
and  night-tbouglits  to  remember  the  flight  of 
time,  the  changeful  character  of  earthly  things, 
the  brevity  both  of  joy  and  sorrow,  the  pre- 
ciousness  of  life,  our  utter  powerlessness  to  re- 
call the  huuri  once  flown,  and  the  irresistible 
approach  of  eternity.  Day  bids  us  labor,  night 
reminds  us  to  prepare  for  our  last  home  ;  day 
bids  us  work  for  God,  and  night  invites  us  to 
rest  in  Him  ;  day  bids  us  look  for  endless  day, 
and  night  warns  us  to  escape  from  everlasting 
night.     S. 

4.  Once  more,  this  testimony  is  not  only  full 
and  clear  and  unbroken,  it  is  universal.  Every- 
where the  heavens  span  and  compass  the  earth, 
and  everywhere  they  preach  the  same  Divine 

sermon.      P. The   revelation   is    universal, 

continuous,  copious.  Every  day  pours  forth 
the  story,  as  full  streams  flow  from  inexhausti- 
ble sources  ;  and  night  is  represented  as  breath- 
ing knowledge,  imparting  it  freely  and  without 
stint.  True,  there  is  no  speech  and  there  are 
no  words.  No  lips  are  seen  to  move,  no  articu- 
late sentences  are  heard.  Yet  no  oratory  is  so 
penetrating  nor  reaches  so  far.  Their  line  goes 
out  into  all  the  earth,  and  their  unspoken  words 
are  heard  in  all  the  habitable  world.  It  is  a 
beautiful  picture.  The  line  is  the  string  of  a 
lyre  or  harp,  and  so  comes  to  stand  for  the 
sound  which  the  harp  emits  when  its  strings 


arc  .swept  by  the  hand.  Nature  is  a  harp, 
whose  vibrating  tones  reach  to  the  earth's  boun- 
daries, over  mountains  and  seas,  into  de.scrt  and 
cave,  through  all  the  heights  and  all  tlie  depths, 
and  wherever  men  go  to  build  their  homes, 
they  hear  the  sweet  and  familiar  music.  And 
that  music  is  tlie  glory  of  God — His  power, 
His  wi.sdom,  His  unchanging  goodness.  These 
home  voices  precede  and  follow  us ;  make 
populous  a\id  radiant  the  bleakest  solitude. 
Never  are  you  alone  ;  never  need  you  lack  for 
inspiring  and  profitable  com])anionship      Beh- 

iriids. How   vast  and  precious  an  influence 

would  these  scenes  and  elements  of  nature  exert 
in  building  up  our  being,  if  we  were  properly 
alive  to  them  !  There  would  be  "  transferred 
into  the  internal  economy  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ment something  of  a  character  and  a  color  cor- 
respondent to  the  beauty,  vicissitude,  and  gran- 
deur which  continually  press  upon  the  senses." 
And  this  internal  economy  of  ideas  and  senti- 
ment, of  which  John  Foster  so  beautifully 
speaks,  would  not  be  intellectual  merely,  but 
full  of  the  sense  of  God  and  heaven.  There 
would  be  the  home-feeling  of  a  father's  house, 
the  tracing  of  a  father's  hand,  the  sense  of  a 
father's  presence,  the  enjoyment  of  every  nat- 
ural blessing  by  a  father's  kind  arrangements. 
When  God  Himself  is  in  the  soul,  dillusing 
there  the  spirit  of  His  love,  how  every  created 
panicle  of  matter  and  variety  of  foim  shines  in 
His  light  !     Cheei-er. 

5,  6.  He  sweeps  athwart  the  heavens  from 
the  distant  East  to  the  farthest  West,  and  noth- 
ing can  escape  the  heat  of  his  beams.  V'egela- 
tion  starts  into  fresh  life  at  his  touch  :  all  living 
things  and  creatures  rejoice  in  his  light  and 
heat.  His  ministries  of  good  pervade  the  wide 
earth  from  the  end  of  heaven,  the  eastern  hori- 
zon, to  the  uttermost  end  of  it  on  the  face  of 

the  western  sky.     C. This  vast,  portentous 

globe  of  fire  is  made  to  subserve  the  humblest 
purposes  of  man.  It  is  but  one  thirty-second 
millionth  of  this  sun's  light  that  this  earth  re- 
ceives ;  and  yet  that  mere  fraction  of  its  efflu- 
ence gives  man  temperate  warmth.  It  gives 
him  golden  days.  It  evaporates  the  waters. 
It  ripens  the  fruit.  It  quickens  the  seedling. 
It  tinges  the  odorous  blossom  of  the  rose. 
■\Vhen  we  know  what  the  sun  is — what  it  docs 
for  us— ought  not  three  thousand  years  of  ad- 
ditional knowledge  to  have  infused  new  adora- 
tion and  new  intensity  into  David's  words'? 
"  It  goeth  forth  from  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
heaven,  and  runneth  about  unto  the  end  of  it 
again  ;  and  there  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof."      And  yet   the  sun— nay,  even  our 
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wliole  solar  system — is  a  mere  nothing — is  no 
more  in  the  sidereal  lieavens  llian  a  mote  in  tliat 
sun's  beam,     luirrar. 

There  is  iiotliing  Iiid  from  llic  heat 
Ihcrcol'.  This  is  literally  tlie  ease.  The 
earth  receives  its  heat  from  the  sun,  and  by 
conduction,  a  part  of  it  enters  the  crust  of  our 
globe.  By  convection,  auotlier  porlion  is  car- 
ried to  the  atmosphere,  which  it  warms.  An- 
other portion  is  radiated  into  space,  according 
to  laws  yet  imperfectly  understood,  but  which 
are  evidently  connected  with  the  color,  chemi- 
cal composition,  and  mechanical  structure  of 
parts  of  the  earth's  surface.  At  the  same  lime 
the  ordinary  state  of  the  air.  consislins  of  gases 
and  vapor,  modifies  the  heat  rays  and  prevents 
scorching.  Thus,  the  solar  heat  is  equalized 
by  the  air.  Nothing  on  earth  or  in  air  is  hid 
from  the  heat  of  the  sun.     E.  Sidney. 

When  the  foundation;  of  the  globe  were  laid, 
there  were  collected  iu  the  atmosphere  all  the 
essential  elements  of  organized  beings.  From 
this  inexhaustible  storehouse  the  plant  absorbs 
■water,  carbonic  acid,  and  ammonia,  which  were 
placed  there  for  its  use,  and  which  have  been 
made  to  servo  as  its  nourishment  and  food.  It 
is  the  special  office  of  the  plants  to  elaborate 
from  these  few  mineral  substances,  and  a  small 
amount  of  earthy  salts,  all  the  materials  of  or- 
ganized beings.  The  animal  receives  these 
crude  materials  already  prepared,  and  builds 
with  tliem  its  various  tissues  ;  but  no  sooner 
are  the  cell-walls  finished,  and  the  structure 
ready  to  discharge  its  vital  functions,  than  it  is 
consumed  by  almo-st  the  very  act  which  gave  it 
life.  The  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia 
are  restored  to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  cycle  is 
complete.  Of  this  Divine  economy  the  sun's 
rays  ai'C  the  great  moving  cause,  and  it  is  their 
mysterious  power  which  is  constantly  reappear- 
ing in  all  the  varied  phases  of  organic  life.  And 
not  in  these  alone  ;  for  this  same  gentle  influ- 
ence keeps  in  motion  the  aerial  currents  which 
blow  our  ships  across  the  ocean.  It  raises  the 
water  which  turns  the  wheels  of  our  factories. 
It  drives  the  locomotive  over  the  iron  road,  and 
impels  the  steamer  through  the  waves.  It 
roars  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  and  charges  the 
grander  artillery  of  the  skies.  There  is  no  mo- 
tion on  the  globe  which  cannot  be  traced  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  to  the  sun,  and  were  his 
rays  to  los?  their  mysterious  power,  all  nature 
■would  become  silent,  motionless,  and  dead. 
Attempt  to  bring  together  in  imagination  all 
the  energies  acting  at  one  moment  on  the  earth, 
and  unite  them  in  one  tremendous  aggregate. 
Begin  with  the  moving  power  of  the  air,  the 


huiTicanes,  the  tornadoes,  the  storms,  and  the 
gentler  winds  which  are  everywhere  at  -work 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  Pole,  omitting 
in  making  the  estimate,  if  you  choose,  the  light- 
ning and  the  thunder,  which,  though  brilliant 
and  noisy  demonstrations  of  power,  would 
hardly  increase  by  a  unit  the  vast  sum.  Add 
to  this  the  mechanical  power  in  the  mighty 
flow  of  waters,  the  ocean  currents,  the  rivers, 
the  cataracts,  the  glacier-streams,  and  the  ava- 
lanches, all  over  the  globe.  Bring  into  the  cal- 
culation the  forces  at  work  in  the  various  phases 
of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  Remember  the 
conflagrations,  the  furnaces,  the  fires,  and  the 
other  manifestations  of  the  terrible  energies  of 
the  atmospheric  oxygen,  whenever  it  is  aroused. 
Do  not  even  forget  the  comparatively  in.signifi- 
cant  power  ■s\hich  man  is  wielding  with  the  aid 
of  powder  and  of  steam.  Making  no^w  an  im- 
mense allowance  for  what  you  must  have  over- 
looked, sum  this  all  up — if  you  can  without 
bewilderment — and  what  part  is  it  of  the  whole  '/ 
Why,  it  has  been  calculated  that  it  is  equal  to 
but  one  2. 300.000, OtlOtli  of  the  force  which  the 
sun  is  every  moment  pouring  into  space.  And 
what  is  the  sun'?  A  small  star  in  the  infinitude 
of  space,  where  shipe  Sirius  and  Arcturus,  Reg- 1 
ulus  and  Aldebaran,  Procyon  and  Capella,' 
with  unnumbered  others,  all  shedding  forth  a 
far  mightier  effluence  than  our  feeble  star  ;  yet 
the  grand  total  of  the  power  streaming  from 
all  the  suns  which  human  eye  has  seen,  or 
which  still  lie  undiscovered  in  the  depths  of 
space,  alone  represents  the  active  energy  of  the 
universe.  Of  two  theories  of  causation,  one  re- 
gards this  energy  as  an  unintelligent  power. 
The  other  sees  in  it  simply  the  will  of  the  Eter- 
nal Jehovah.  Which  is  the  more  probable  '! 
Cooke. 

The  glorious  sun  is  an  eminent  example  of 
nature's  testimony  to  God.  For  that  great  orb 
God  has  pitched  a  tent,  and  has  fixed  for  it  His 
law  and  its  abiding-place.  Its  grand  apparent 
march  through  the  heavens,  joyfully  emerging 
from  the  chambers  of  the  East,  and  climbing 
the  heavenly  vault,  and  then  returning  by  an 
unseen  path  to  the  place  whence  it  arose — all 
this  presents  at  least  one  important  manifesta- 
tion of  Divine  power.  Nor  is  the  sun  merely  a 
grand  processionist  or  a  magnificent  firework. 
It  is  a  beneficent  practical  distributor  of  light 
and  heat,  "  There  is  nothing  hid  from  the  heat 
thereof."  Tliis  noble  personification  of  the  sun 
farther  connects  itself  with  the  fact  that  in  the 
spiritual  world  Christ  is  the  "  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness," whose  going  forth  is  from  everlasting, 
and  who  is  the  sole  dispenser  of  salvation,  us 
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the  jjrcat  orb  of  day  is  of  material  quickcuinj; 

to  all  nature.     J.   W.   Dairson. (Juiispicuous 

umong  lliis  great  companr  of  singers  anil  leacli- 
<TS  i^  the  sun,  who  as  their  chief  never  wearies 
ii\  ])roclaimiag  the  greatness  and  glor_r  of  God. 
Krery  morning  he  tlings  aside  Ihe  curtain>i  of 
darkness  radiant  and  refreshed.  He  is  eager 
for  the  race.  He  leaps  upon  the  path  like  a 
man  of  might  who  does  not  know  what  to  do 
witli  his  superabundant  strength.  He  takes  no 
rest.  He  does  not  so  much  as  .stop  to  take 
breath  in  making  Ihc  vast  circuit  from  dawn 
to  dawn,  and  with  each  daybreak  he  ansn-crs 
the  call.  Nothing  is  hidden  from  his  heat. 
The  mists  scalier,  the  clouds  melt  away".  Ihc 
monnlaintops  gronr  bare,  the  rivers  break  their 
icy  fetters,  the  birds  wake,  the  summer  hastens, 
Ihe  harvests  grow  golden.  We  may  judge  the 
Maker  by  this  single  specimen  of  His  handi- 
work. If  the  sun  is  so  unwearied,  so  prompt 
and  rapid,  so  mighty,  pervasive  and  beneficent, 
what  must  He  be  who  made  the  sun  ?  This  is 
the  undertone  :  God  is  never  weary,  His  re- 
sourcesare  abundant.  He  moves  wilh  rapid  and 
strong  step,  and  nolhing  can  resist  His  power, 
aa  energy  which  enlightens  and  enriches.  Thus 
the  suu  suggests  the  very  perfections  of  God 
which  His  word  brings  into  clearer  prominence 
and  on  which  faith  reposes.     Bchrends. 

In  looking  to  heaven  as  the  model  of  our  ser- 
vice, we  need  not  pass  by  the  visible  heavens 
from  which  David  so  constantly  drew  k«ssons 
for  himself.  To  see  how  God's  will  should  be 
done,  we  have  but  to  turn  Ihe  eye  to  the  "  un- 
worn sky,"  old  in  the  service  of  God,  but  ful- 
filling His  will  a;  at  first.  We  see  the  precise 
regularity  which  should  characterize  our  .ser- 
vice also.  We  see  how  unweariedly  all  per- 
form their  parts,  the  great  sustaining  the  small, 
the  small  reflecting  and  enhanciog  the  glor}'  of 
the  great  ;  all  as  members  of  one  system,  obey- 
ing in  peaceful  harmony  Him  who  calls  them 
all  by  their  names.  We  see  how  the  sim  morn- 
ing after  morning  comes  forth  rejoicing  to  run 
his  rac,?,  how  llie  moon  observes  her  appointed 
seasons,  and  the  sun  knowcth  his  going  down  ; 
liow  all,  tliougli  it  be  in  an  unvarying  course, 

fulfil  the  will  of   God   untiringly.     Bods. 

Every  world  sweeps  round  its  orbit  without  the 
delay  of  a  second  ;  every  planet  completes  Its 
august  circuit  through  the  heavens  to  the  in- 
stant :  suns  rise  and  set  century  after  century, 
.and  the  sul)limc  movement  of  the  universe  goes 
forward  without  the  loss  of  a  moment.  The 
heavens  wliicli  declare  the  glory  of  God  declare 
also  His  promptness  :  the  business  of  the  uni- 
verse is  always  done  on  time.     Anon. 


The  natural  suu  is  a  .symbol  of  the  spiritual. 
Ere  he  is  fully  arisen,  and  while  his  glories  are 
still  under  veil,  he  calls  up  the  breeze  to  chase 
away  the  usurping  vapors  of  the  night  season, 
and  thus  converts  the  air  itself  intn  the  minister 
of  its  own  puribcation  :  not  surely  in  proof  or 
elucidation  of  the  light  from  heaven,  but  to  pre- 
vent its  interception.  For  religir.n  passes  out 
of  the  ken  of  jeasnu  only  where  the  eye  of  ria- 
sou  has  reached  its  own  horizon  ;  and  then  faith 
is  but  its  continuation  ;  even  as  the  day  softens 
away  into  the  sweet  twilight,  and  twilight, 
hushed  and  breathless,  steals  into  the  darkness. 
Il  is  night,  sacred  night  !  the  upraised  eye  views 
only  the  starry  heaven,  which  manifests  itself 
alone  ;  and  the  outward  beholding  is  fixed  on 
the  sparks  twinkling  in  the  awful  depth,  though 
suns  of  other  worlds,  only  to  preserve  the  soul 
steady  and  collected  in  its  pure  act  of  inward 
adoration  to  the  great  I  AM,  and  to  the  filial 
Word,  that  reaffirmeih  it  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity, whose  choral  echo  is  the  universe.  Colt- 
ridge. 

What  a  glorious  heaven  is  this  which  Thou 
hast  spread  over  our  heads  !  With  how  pre- 
cio\isavault  hast  Thou  walled  in  this  our  in- 
ferior world  !  What  worlds  of  light  hast  Thou 
set  above  us  I  These  things  which  we  see  are 
wondrous,  but  those  which  wo  believe  and  see 
not  are  yet  more.  Thou  dost  but  set  out  these 
unto  view  to  show  us  what  thei'e  is  within. 
How  proportionable  are  Thy  works  to  Thyself  I 
If  the  lowest  pavement  of  that  heaven  of  Tliine 
be  so  gloiious.  what  shall  we  think  of  the  bet- 
ter parts  yet  imseen  ?  And  if  this  sun  of  Thine 
be  of  such  brightness  and  majesty,  oh,  what  is 
the  glory  of  the  Maker  of  it  !  And  if  such  a 
sky  be  prepared  for  the  use  and  benefit  even  of 
Thine  enemies  also  upon  earth,  bow  happy 
shall  those  eternal  tabernacles  be  which  Thou 
hast  sequestered  for  Thine  own  !     Bishop  11. 

7-10.  Despite  the  seeming  abruptness,  there 
is  a  point  of  connection  between  the  two  portions 
of  the  Psalm.  What  the  sun  is  in  the  natural 
world,  that  the  law  is  in  the  spiritual — the  one 
(piickcns  and  cherishes  all  animal  life,  the  other 
quickens  and  cherishes  the  life  of  the  soul.     P. 

The   transition   from   the   one   pait  of   the 

Psalm  to  the  other  is  not  marked  by  anything 
external  ;  it  is  indicated,  however,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  Divine  name  Jehovah  now 
lakes  the  place  of  El.  Whereas  Ihe  word  of 
nature  reveals  God  as  El,  the  word  of  Scripture 
reveals  Him  as  Jehovah  ;  the  former  proclaims 
God's  power  and  glory,  the  latter  also  ITis  coun- 
sel and  will.  The  encomiums  upon  the  law  are 
warranted  also  from  a  New  Testament  point  of 
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view.  Even  Paul  says,  "  The  law  is  holy  and 
spiritual  ;  tlio  commandment  is  holy  and  right- 
eous and  good."  The  law  deserves  these  en- 
comiums in  itself  ;  and  for  him  who  stands  in 
the  slate  of  grace,  it  is  indeed  no  longer  a  law 
pronouncing  a  curse,  but  a  mirror  of  the  God 
■who  i5  gracious  in  holiness,  a  mirror  into  whicli 
he  can  look  without  slavish  fear,  and  a  rule  of 
hearty  and  willing  obedience.     D. 

The  turn  from  the  outer  world  to  the  better 
light  of  God's  Word  is  most  natural  ;  the  ab- 
ruptness of  it  is  artistic  and  impressive  ;  the 
difference  of  style  and  measure  gives  emphasis 
to  the  contrast.  There  is  also  an  obvious  con- 
nection between  the  two  parls.  inasmuch  as  the 
law  is  described  by  epithets,  wliich  in  part  hint 
at  its  being  a  brighter  sun,  cnliglitening  the 
eyes.  The  Word  which  declares  the  will  -of 
the  Lord  is  better  than  the  heavens  which  tell 
His  glory.  Tlie  abundance  of  .synonyms  for 
that  word  show  how  familiar  to  his  thoughts  it 
was.  To  him  it  is  "  the  law,"  "  the  testimo- 
nies" by  which  God  witnesses  of  Himself  and  of 
man;  "the  statutes,"  the  fixed  settled  ordi- 
nances ;  that  wliich  teaches  "  the  fear  of  God," 
the  "  judgments"  or  utterances  of  His  miud  on 
human  conduct.  They  are  "  perfect,  firm,  right, 
clean,  pure" — like  that  spotless  sun — "  eternal, 
true."  "  They  quicken,  make  wise,  enlighten," 
even  as  the  light  of  tlie  lower  world.     A.  M. 

The  God  whose  glory  is  thus  shown  forth  by 
the  material  creation  is  the  author  of  a  spirit- 
ual law,  which  the  Psalmist  now  describes  in 
the  next  three  verses  by  six  characteristic 
names,  six  qualifying  epithets,   and  six  moral 

effects   produced   by   it.     A. Here  are    six 

correspoudiug  and  nearly  parallel  statements  in 
three  pairs,  all  treating  of  essentially  Ihe  same 
written  law  of  God,  though  under  sire  different 
designations:  "law,"  "testimony,"  "  stat 
utes,"  "commandments,"  "the  fear  of  the 
Lord,"  and  "  His  judgments  ;"  iu  each  case 
giving  one  defining  characteristic  in  a  single 
word,  and  then  adding  one  statement  as  to  its 
precious  results  or  effects — all  with  the  same 

.systematic  order.      C. The  order  in  which 

the  six  words  describing  God's  law  occur  should 
be  observed  :  1.  The  law,  of  which  the  funda- 
mental principle  is  instruction  (Heb.  thornh, 
from  yarah,  teach).  2.  The  testimony,  i.e., 
warning  ;  God's  appeal  to  the  conscience,  bear- 
ing witness  to  tlie  law.  3.  Slatutps,  or,  more 
exactly,  visitations,  securing  obedience,  or 
checking  infringements  of  the  law.  4.  Com- 
mandments, i c,  precept?,  better  understood  as 
man  advances  under  the  teaching  of  the  law. 
5.  The  fear  of  God,  the  settled  habit  of  the  soul 


infoimed  by  the  law.  6.  The  judgments,  the 
tinal  awards  of  the  Giver  of  the  law.  The 
omission  ot  "  tlie  TFo'rf"  is  noticeable.  David 
may  have  regarded  it  as  synonymous  with  "  the 
law  ;"  and  iu  this  passage  his  object  is  specially 
to  set  foith  the  beauty  of  "  the  law"  as  the  rule 
of  life,  and  the  expression  of  God's  will.     Cook. 

7-11.  From  the  knowledge  which  David 
had  gained  by  an  attentive  study  of  himself, 
and  of  the  world  in  which  he  li%-ed.  he  turned 
to  the  study  of  the  Law— the  Bible  in  his  hands  ; 
and  he  exhausts  his  vocabulary  in  describing  its 
excellence  and  its  salutary  effects.  It  is  pure, 
as  incapable  of  improvemtnt  as  is  the  sunbeam  ; 
it  is  perfect,  all  its  parts  thoroughly  consistent  ; 
it  is  sure,  an  eternal  Amen,  dealing  only  with 
indisputable  truth  ;  it  is  clean,  enduring  for- 
ever. The  purest  gold,  in  unlimited  abundance, 
cannot  so  enrich  tlio  soul.  The  dropping  of 
honeycombs  is  not  so  sweet.  There  is  safety 
in  the  admonition  of  the  Divine  precepts  ;  there 
is  great  reward  in  their  observance.     Behrends. 

The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect.  Adapted  to 
the  exigencies  of  a  lost  world,  it  speaks  on  all 
those  subjects  en  which  no  speech  is  heard 
from  the  heavens,  and  is  attended  with  glorious 
eflScacy.  It  converts  the  soul  ;  it  makes  wise 
the  simple  ;  it  icjoices  the  heart  ;  it  produces  a 
fear  of  the  Lord,  whicli  endures  forever  ;  and 
to  all  who  have  felt  its  sanctifying  power,  it  is 
more   precious   than   gold,    and    sweeter    than 

honey.      L.   Beecher. David   sets  open    the 

word  in  its  perfection,  its  certainties,  and  tirra- 
ness  ;  its  righteousness,  purity  and  truth  ;  and 
then  in  its  efficacy — that  it  is  a  converting 
word,  an  enlightening  word,  an  instructing 
word,  a  rejoicing  word,  a  desirable  word,  a 
warning  word,  and  a  rewarding  word.  0.  Sedg- 
icick. 

We  have  here  the  expression  of  a  strong  per- 
sonal affection  for  the  law  of  God.  In  the  first 
Psalm,  where  the  character  of  the  righteous 
man  is  portrayed  in  contrast  with  that  of  the 
wicked,  it  is  summed  up  in  these  words  :  "  In 
the  law  of  Jehovah  is  his  delight,  and  in  His 
law  doth  he  meditate  day  and  night."  The 
longest  Psalm  in  the  whole  collection,  the  hun- 
dred and  nineteenth,  might  be  entitled  "  The 
praise  of  the  law  ;"  for  it  sets  forth  in  ceaseless 
variety  of  application  the  value  of  the  law,  the 
statutes,  the  judgments  of  God.  With  affec- 
tionate tenderness  the  sacred  poet  lavishes  his 
epithets  of  admiration  upon  this  word  of  God. 
In  its  nature  he  declares  it  to  be  perfect,  sure, 
right,  pure,  standing  fast  forever,  the  very  truth 
itself.  lighteous  altogetlier.  These  epithets 
mark  it  as  reflecting  the  holiness  of  God  (pure, 
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righteous,  etc.),  as  being  in  its  nature  wortliy  of 
all  reliance,  as  that  which  cannot  be  set  aside 
or  tampered  with.  It  is  no  leaden  rule  that 
may  be  bent  and  twisted  by  the  unsteady  hand 
of  human  caprice  to  suit  its  own  selli^h  pur- 
pases  ;  but  t/io  truth,  that  we  may  believe  it  ; 
pure,  that  it  may  lift  us  out  of  our  sin  ;  stand- 
ing  fast  forever,  that  we  may  find  in  it  at  all 
times  the  same  unerring  guide.  The  love  anil 
affection  here  expressed  toward  the  law  are  ex- 
pressed toward  it  regarded  simply  as  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  pure  and  perfect  and  holy  will  of 
God.  To  the  spiritually  minded  Jew  under 
the  Old  Testament,  that  law  was  not  merely  an 
outward  letter  of  restraint  ;  his  heart  and  con- 
science consented  thereto.  And  one  capital  ob- 
ject of  the  teaching  of  the  prophets  was  to  rep- 
resent it  in  its  truly  spiritual  meaning,  and  so 
to  set  forth  as  a  proper  object  of  affection  to 
ever}'  heart  whieli  wailed  upon  God.     P. 

7.  The  law,  the  testimony.  These 
are  the  collective  terms  embracing  the  whole 
body  of  "  statutes,"  "  judgments,"  etc.,  after- 
ward mentioned.  This  revelation  has  the  name 
of  "  testimony  ;"  as  testifying,  bearing  witness 
of,  God's  character  both  in  His  good-will  tow- 
ard those  wiio  obey  Him,  and  in  His  displeasure 
againit  transgression. 

Restoring^  the  soul.  It  calls  it  back 
from  its  wanderings  by  reminding  it  of  its  in- 
gratitude, by  setting  before  it  its  high  destiny, 
by  bringing  it  to  its  true  Shepherd  and  Guar- 
dian.    P. 

The  dDCtrine  revealed  by  God  he  declares  to 
be  perfect,  and  yet  David  had  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and  if  a  fragment,  and 
that  the  darkest  and  most  historical  portion,  be 
perfect,  what  rau.st  the  entire  volume  be  !  How 
more  than  perfect  is  the  book  which  contains 
the  clearest  possible  display  of  Divine  love,  and 
gives  U3  an  open  vision  of  redeeming  grace  ! 
S. 

Another  effect  ascribed  to  the  law  is  that  of 
making  wine  the  simple,  not  the  foolish,  in  tlie 
strong  sense  in  which  that  term  is  .ipplied  to  the 
ungodly,  but  those  imperfectly  enlightened  and 
still  needing  spiritual  guidance,  a  description 
applicable  to  all  believers.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  while  this  usage  of  the  Hebrew  word  is 
peculiar  to  David,  Solomon  constantly  applies 
it  to  the  culpable  simplicity  of  unconverted 
men.  In  like  manner  Paul  describes  the  "  sa- 
cred Scriptures"  as  able  to  make  loise  unto  mlra- 

tio:i.     A. Humble,  candid,  teachable  minds 

receive  the  word,  and  are  made  wise  unto  .sal- 
vation. Things  hidden  from  the  wise  and  pru- 
dent arc  revealed  unto  babes.     The  persuadable 


grow  wise,  but  the  cavillers  continue  fools. 
As  a  law  or  plan  the  Word  of  God  converts,  and 
then  as  a  testimony  it  instructs  ;  it  is  not  enough 
for  us  to  be  converts,  we  must  continue  to  be 
di.sciples  ;  and  if  we  have  felt  the  power  of 
truth,  we  must  go  on  to  prove  its  certainty  by 
experience.     S. 

8.  Enlightening  the  eyes.  The  very 
essence  of  truth  is  plainness  and  brightness  ; 
the  darkness  \inil  crookedness  is  all  our  own. 
The  wisdom  of  Goil  created  understanding  fit 
and  proportionable  to  truth,  the  object  and  end 
of  it,  as  tlie  eye  to  the  thing  visible.  If  our 
understanding  have  a  fibu  of  ignorance  over  it, 
or  be  blear  with  gazing  on  other  false  glister- 
ings,  what  is  that  to  truth?  If  we  will  but 
pursue  with  sovereign  eye-salve  that  intellectual 
ray  which  God  has  planted  in  us,  then  we 
would  believe  the  Scriptures  protesting  their 
own  plainness  and  perspicuity,  calling  them  to 
be  instructed,  not  only  the  wise  and  learned, 
but  the  siiuple,  the  poor,  the  babes,  foretelling 
an  extraordinary  effusion  of  God's  Spirit  upon 
every  age  and  sex,  attributing  to  all  men.  and 
requiring  from  them  the  ability  of  searching, 
trying,  examining  all  things,  and  by  the  Spirit 
discerning  that  which  is  good  ;  and  as  the 
Scriptures  themselves  pronounce  their  own 
plainness,  .eo  do  the  fathers  testify  of  them. 

Milton. When  this  perfect  law  was  unfolded 

before  the  vision  of  the  human  race,  it  was  like 
a  sun  irradiating  all  things  by  its  light,  and 
penetrating  with  its  suijtle  virtue  to  the  very 
thoughts  of  the  heart.  It  was  like  a  mirror, 
reflecting  not  what  we  are,  but  what  we  ought 
to  be  and  what  we  might  be.  It  was  like  a 
deeper  moral  consciousness,  penctratin,-  below 
the  surface  of  our  common  thoughts  atld  aims, 
and  disclosing  to  us  our  inner,  yea,  our  inmost 
selves.  For  when  man  comes  to  know  tlie  law 
aright,  then  he  also  knows  himself  aiiglit  ; 
he  sees  what  be  ought  to  be— that  he  ought  to 
be  wholly  holy  in  all  his  desires  and  thoughts 
and  acts,  and  that,  so  long  as  he  is  not  thus 
pure,  he  has  failed  of  attaining  the  great  end 
for  which  he  was  made.  For  the  law  is  made 
for  man's  soul  as  much  as  light  is  made  for 
man's  eyes  ;  and  to  let  the  light  of  the  law  iu 
upon  the  soul  is  a  revelation  no  less  clear  and 
distinct  than  to  let  the  light  of  the  visible  sun 
in  upon  eyes  that  may  long  have  had  a  film 
gatherinic  over  them.     //.  />.  Snu'l/i. 

9.  The  fear  of  Jehovah,  Another 
name  for  the  law,  but  as  contemplated  in  its 
working  on  the  heart.  Not  the  religious  feel- 
ing itself  is  here  meant,  but  the  law  as  intended 
to  evoke  and  guide  that  religious  feeling,  and 
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therefore  identifleJ  with  it.     P, As  tlie  law 

was  desigQL'd  to  teach  men  hotv  to  fear  the  Lord 
(Deut.  IT  :  19),  the  phrase  may  here  be  under- 
stood as  a  descriptiou  of  the  hiw  viewed  ia  ref- 
erence to  this  peculiar  purpose,  Ihe  /ear  of  the 
Lord  being  put  for  that  which  leads  or  teaches 

men  to  fear  Him.     A. The  doctrine  of  truth 

is  here  described  by  its  spiritual  ellect — viz., 
inward  piety,  or  tbe  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  this  is 
dean  in  itself,  and  cleanses  out  the  love  of  sin, 
sanctifying  the  heart  in  which  it  reigns.  "  En,- 
diirlngforeccr."  The  grace  of  God  in  the  heart 
being  a  pure  principle,  is  also  an  abiding  and 
incorruptible  principle,  which  may  be  crushed 
for  a  time,  but  cannot  be  utterly  destroyed.     S. 

10.  As  the  preceding  verses  describe  what 
ths  law  is  in  itself  and  in  its  general  effects,  so 
this  seems  to  express  what  it  is  to  the  Psalm- 
ist's apprehensions  and  affections,  thus  affording 
a  transition  from  the  comprehensive  doctrines 
of  the  foregoing  context  to  the  practical  and 
personal  appropriation  of  those  doctrines,  which 

now  folio  w.s  and  concludes  the  Psalm.     A. 

"  More  to  ba  desired" — strict ly,  loved,  cher- 
ished, valued— and  measured  here  by  that  which 
men  most  prize  and  by  general  consent  have 
made  the  standard  of  value — gold.  So  the  next 
figure  compares  the  sweetness  of  this  L'uv  of 
the  Lord  to  that  of  honey,  even  when  dripping 
fresh  from  tlie  comb.  Thus  the  love  of  the 
heart  for  God  and  His  law  is  set  forth  as 
stronger  than  the  strongest  earthly  passions  of 
men.     C. 

It  is  more  desirable  than  .(/oW,  \\\^xi  fine  r/oW. 
than  'much  fine  f/old.  Gold  is  of  the  earth, 
eartli3%  but  grace  is  the  image  of  the  lieavenly. 
Gold  is  only  for  the  body,  and  the  concerns  of 
time  ;  but  grace  is  for  the  soul,  and  the  con- 
cerns of  eternity.  H.- — -Bible  truth  is  enrich- 
ing to  the  soul  in  the  highest  degree  ;  the  meta- 
phor is  one  which  gathers  force  as  it  is 
brought  out;  —  gold — -fine  gold  —  much  tine 
gold  ;  it  is  good,  better,  best.  As  spiritual 
treasure  is  more  noble  than  mere  material 
wealth,  so  should  it  ba  desired  and  songlit  ;ifter 
with  greater  eagerness.  "  Sweeter  also  than  hnnc;i 
and  tlie  honeycoiab."  Trapp  says,  "  Old  people 
are  all  for  profit,  the  young  for  pleasure  ;  here's 
gold  for  the  one,  yea,  the  finest  gold  in  great 
quantity  :  here's  honey  for  the  other,  yea,  live 
honey  dropping  from  the  comb."  The  sweet- 
est joys,  yea,  the  sweetest  of  the  sweetest  falls 
to  his  portion  \vh:>  has  Goi's  truth  to  be  his 
heritage.     S. 

The  most  learned,  acute,  and  diligent  student 
cannot,  in  the  longest  life,  obtain  an  entire 
knowledge  of    this    one    volume.     The    more 


deeply  he  works  the  mine,  the  richer  and  more 
abundant  he  tinds  the  ore  ;  new  light  contin- 
ually beams  from  this  .source  of  heavenly  knowl- 
edge, to  direct  the  conduct  and  illustrate  the 
work  of  God  and  the  ways  of  men  ;  and  he  will 
at  last  leave  the  world  confessing  that  the  more 
he  studied  the  Scriptures,  the  fuller  conviction 
he  had  of  his  own  ignorance  and  of  their  in- 
csliinahle  value.      Walter  Scott. 

11-14.  And  then  the  twofold  contemplation  \ 
rises  inio  the  loftier  region  of  prayer.  He  feels 
that  there  are  dark  depths  iu  his  soul,  gloomier 
pits  than  any  into  which  the  noontide  sun  shines. 
He  speaks  as  one  who  is  conscious  of  dormant 
evils  which  life  has  not  yet  evolved,  and  his 
praj'cr  is  more  directed  toward  the  future  than 
the  past,  and  is  thus  very  unlike  tlie  tone  of 
the  later  Psalms,  that  wail  out  penitence  and 
plead  for  pardon.  "Errors"  or  weaknesses — 
"  faults"  unknown  to  himself — "  high  handed 
sins" — -such  is  theclimax  of  the  evils  from  which 
he  prays  for  deliverance.  He  needs  not  only  a, 
Gild  who  sets  His  glory  in  the  heavens,  nor 
even  one  whose  will  is  made  known,  but  one 
who  will  touch  his  spirit — not  merely  a  Maker, 
bit  a  pardoning  God  ;  and  liis  faith  reaches  its 
highest  point  as  his  song  closes  with  the  sacred 
name  of  the  covenant  Jehovah,  repeated  for  tho 
seventh  time,  and  invoked  in  one  tinal  aspira- 
tion of  a  grateful  heart,  as  "  my  Rock,  and  my 
Itedeemer.  "     A.  JI. 

The  same  God  who  speaks  to  us  of  His  wis- 
dom and  beneficence.  His  might  and  majesty, 
in  the  glory  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  addresses 
our  moral  nature  through  His  revealed  Word, 
His  law  of  truth  and  right  and  purity,  the  per- 
fection of  love.  Like  the  sun  in  the  Syrian 
sky,  this  law  searches  everything  by  its  light 
and  heat — the  secret  faults,  the  unconscious 
errors,  no  less  than  wilful  and  presumptuous 
sins.  Yet  the  Psalmist  would  not  shrink  from 
this  all-penetrating  pre.=:euee  of  God  iu  His 
Word  ;  for  as  the  light  of  tho  sun  is  health  to 
the  body,  so  this  searching  light  of  the  Bible  is 
cleansing  also  ;  and,  in  the  degree  that  the  truth 
purifies  the  life,  it  rejoices  the  heart.  Through 
and  above  tho  light  that  exposes  and  condemns, 
the  trembling,  repentant  soul  discerns  the  Lord, 
it3  strength  and  its  Redeemer.     J.  P.  T. 

II.  Ill  keepins  of  them  there  is 
great  reward.  Tliose  who  make  conscience 
of  their  duty  will  not  only  be  no  losers  by  it, 
but  unspeakable  gainers.  There  is  a  reward, 
not  only  nfirr  keeping,  but  in  keeping  God's 
commandments  ;  a  present  great  reward  of  obe- 
dience in  obedience.  Religion  is  health  and 
honor,  it  is  peace  and  pleasure  ;  it  will  make 
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our  comforts  sweet  and  our  crosses  easy,  life 
truly  valuable  and  death  itself  truly  desiral)lc. 

H. "  III  keeping  of  Tliy  camniaudnients" — 

and  not  merely  afle7'  or  for  keeping  them — 
"  there  is  great  reward. '■  Think  of  what  will 
be  escaped — the  bitterness  after  the  sweetness 
of  the  bread  eaten  in  secret  ;  the  gna wings  of 
conscience  ;  the  retributions  in  kind  ;  the  deso- 
lation over  much  of  the  life  ;  and  the  fearful 
prospect.  Think  of  what  obLidience  brings — a 
quiet  heart,  reflecting  a  calm  heaven,  that 
spreads  blue  above  it  ;  increased  susceptibility 
for  all  that  is  good  ;  increased  capacity  for  ser- 
vice ;  diminished  love  of  evil  ;  Peace  and  Pow- 
er, Righteousness  and  Joy,  all  these  are  the 
linked  attendants  of  Obedience,  the  leader  of 
the  chorus.     A.  M. 

When  grace  is  improved  and  exercised,  gra- 
cious services  are  easily  performed.  Tiie  more 
our  natural  strength  is  exercised  and  improved, 
with  the  mjro  ease  and  pleasnre  aic  .all  physical 
duties  discharged  ;  so,  the  more  grace  is  acted 
and  e.xercised,  with  the  more  prjtit  and  delight 
all  Christian  services  are  performeil.  Such 
souls  find  wages  in  their  very  work  ;  they  find 
that  not  only  for  keeping,  but  also  in  /ceepinr/ 
of  His  commandments  there  is  great  re'Ltard.  The 
joy,  the  rest,  the  refreshing,  the  comforts  that 
saints  now  enjoy  in  the  ways  of  God  are  so  pre- 
cious that  they  would  not  exchange  them  foi' 
ten  thousand  worlds.  Oh,  if  there  be  so  much 
to  be  had  in  the  wilderuess,  what  then  shall  be 
had  in  paradise  !     T.  Brooks. 

There  is  no  work  like  God's  ;  in  the  keeping 
of  His  commands  there  is  reward.  Sin  brings 
shame  and  sorrow,  but  gracious  actions  leave  a 
savor  of  sweetness,  and  diffuse  a  joy  through- 
out the  soul.  Conscience  of  duty  gives  the 
purest  contentment  to  the  mind.  Sinfnl  satis- 
factions are  bought  with  clamor  of  couscience. 
and  then  they  are  bought  very  dear.  What  a 
great  reward  may  we  e.xpect,  since  we  have  so 
much  joy  and  peace  in  the  expectation  of  it  ! 
How  great  must  be  the  joys  of  heaven  when  the 
very  interest  in  them  casts  such  a  lightsome 
brightness  upon  the  soul  !  If  the  mere  taste  be 
such,  what  is  the  fulness  ?  If  the  morning 
glances  and  forerunning  beams  be  so  glorious, 
what  will  the  high  noon  be  ?  If  there  be  songs 
in  yoar  pilgriinage.  you  will  have  /lalleluja/ts  in 
yoar  count rg .'     Manton. 

12,  13.  But  with  all  this  affection  for  God's 
Word,  there  is  mingled  awe  and  reverence. 
That  Word  lavs  a  man  bare  to  himself.  It 
judges  him  ;  it  shows  hira  what  is  in  him,  con- 
vinces him  how  much  there  is  that  needs  to  be 
purged,  how  far  even  one  who  loves  it  is  from 


a  perfect  obedience.  It  is  at  once  a  copy  of  the 
will  of  God,  and  a  mirror  of  the  heart  of  man. 
Hence  it  calls  forth  the  penitent  confession, 
"  As  for  errors,  who  can  understand  lliem  '!" 
and  the  prayer  both  to  be  absolved — "pro- 
nounce me  free"  (like  the  New  Testament 
diKaiovv) — and  to  be  kept  from  sin  ,  first  for  jiar- 
don,  and  then  for  sanctitication.     P. 

After  this  survey  of  the  works  and  word  of 
God,  he  comes  at  last  to  peruse  tlie  third  book, 
his  eonscii'nce.  And  what  tiuds  he  here  'I  k 
blurred  copy  that  he  is  i)uzzkd  how  to  read  ; 
"  tf/jo, "  says  he,  "can  understand  his  errorsT' 
Those  notions  which  God  had  with  His  own 
hand  imprinted  upon  conscience  in  legible  char- 
acters are  partly  defaced  and  slurred  with  in- 
terlinings  of  "  secret  faults  ;"  partly  obliterated 
and  quite  razed  out  with  "  presumptuous  sins." 
And  yet  this  nmnuscript  cannot  be  so  abused 
but  it  will  still  give  in  evidence  for  God  ;  there 
being  no  argument  in  the  world  that  can  with 
more  force  extort  an  acknowledgment  of  God 
from  .any  man's  conscience  than  the  conviction 
of  guilt  itself  labors  under.  For  the  sinner 
cannot  but  know  he  has  transgressed  a  law,  and 
he  finds  within  him,  if  he  is  not  past  all  sense, 
apprehensions  that  "  for  all  these  things  God 
will  bring  him  into  judgment."  The  coiisiience 
being  thus  convicted  of  sin.  where  there  is  any 
sense  of  true  piety  the  soul  will,  with  David, 
address  itself  to  God  for  pardon,  thiit  it  may  be 
"  cleansed  from  secret  faults  :"  and  for  grace, 
that  by  its  restraints,  and  preventions,  and  as- 
sistances, it  may  be  "kept  back  from  presiimji- 
iuous  sins,"  and  if  unhappily  engaged,  that  it 
may  be  freed  at  least  from  the  "  dominion"  of 
them.     A.  Littleton. 

Face  to  face  with  the  greatness  of  God,  in 
power,  wisdom,  holiness  and  love,  the  Psalmist 
is  startled  by  his  own  ignorance  and  moral  im- 
perfection. He  dares  not  trust  his  own  judg- 
ment. The  approval  of  conscience  is  good,  but 
he  docs  not  rest  in  that.  God  is  the  only  infal- 
lible judge,  and  therefore  he  is  anxious  that  God 
.shall  pronounce  him  innocent.  Strength  of 
will  is  good,  nay,  indispensable,  in  resisting 
temptation,  but  that  docs  not  make  him  invul- 
nerable and  infallibly  secure  ;  and  therefore  he 
asks  God  to  keep  him.  These  are  the  three 
things  in  his  earnest  prayer  :  His  inmost  heart 
is  set  upon  being  holy  in  God's  sight.  He 
pleads  for  the  Divine  forgiveness  and  he  im- 
plores the  continued  almighty  protection  of 
God.  He  holds  fast  to  God,  and  asks  Him  never 
to  permit  him  to  wander  from  His  .side.  So 
intent  is  he  on  having  the  Divine  approval  that 
he  wants  not  only  his  spoken  words,  but  the 
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murmur  of  his  heart  to  be  acceptable  to  God, 
■whom  lie  adilresses  as  his  Rock,  unmoved  and 
immovable,  aud  as  his  Redeemer,  his  God,  his 
Kinsman  and  Defender,  who  is  pledged  to  raaiu- 
taia  his  cause  against  all  enemies.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  God's  approval  of  our  conduct. 
It  is  a  greater  thing  to  have  God's  approval  of 
all  we  say,  kept  from  all  hastiness  and  bitter- 
ness of  speech.  But  the  greatest  thing  is  to 
have  a  heart  that  never  vibrates  to  a  false  note, 
whose  lowest  murmur  makes  the  face  of  God 
smile  wilh  loving  approval.  Ah  !  that  prayer 
cuts  deep.  It  leaves  no  room  for  self-com- 
placencj'.  But  the  peace  that  endures  forever, 
and  the  joy  that  is  unspeakable  aud  unclouded 
come  only  with  a  purity  in  which  the  murmur 
of  the  heart  answers  the  holiness  of  God. 
That  is  the  redemption  we  need  ;  none  other 
can  satisfy  us  ;  and  llie  promise  of  Goil  in  Jesus 
Christpledges  its  ullimateandeternal possession 
to  every  penitent  and  trusting  heart.    Behreiids. 

12.  Errors  irlio  shall  understand?  Clear 
Thia  me  from  hidden  ones!  The  word  trans- 
lated errors  is  akin  to  one  sometimes  used  in 
the  Law  to  denote  sins  of  inadvertence,  error, 
or  infirmity,  as  distinguished  from  deliberate, 
wilful,  and  high-handed  sins,  such  as  are  dep- 
recated in  tlie  next  verse.  Against  such  sins 
no  wisdom  or  vigilance  can  wholly  guard. 
The  word  translated  dear  is  also  borrowed  from 
the  Law,  aud  means  not  so  much  to  cleanse  by 
renovation  of  tlie  heart  as  to  acquit  by  a  judi- 
cial sentence.  (See  Num.  14  :  18.)  Snch  an 
acquittal,  in  the  case  of  sinners  against  God, 
involves  the   idea  of  a   free   forgiveness.      A. 

Errors,  sins  both  of  ignorance  and  infirmity, 

those  which  are  done  unintentionally  and  un- 
consciously ;  "  For  we  are  entangled  in  so  many 
nets  and  snares  of  Satan,  that  none  of  us  can 
perceive  the  hundredth  part  of  the  evils  that 
cleave  to  him."     Calvin. 

Secret  (faults)  ;  lit.  things  hidden,  i.e.,  not 
only  from  others,  but  from  our  own  hearts, 
through  inobservance,  through  a  too  ready  for- 
getfulness  of  them  when  observed,  through  the 
habit  of  self-deception,  or  even  tlirouirh   their 

being  wilfully  cherished.     P. Few,  indeed, 

are  the  hearts  that  would  bear  the  revolution  of 
its  workings  for  a  single  day  without  exciting 
a  blush  ;  and  few  are  the  inhabitants  of  this 
world  who  would  be  willing  that  their  secret 
views  and  thoughts  and  plans,  for  any  consid- 
erable period  of  their  lives,  should  be  laid  open 
before  their  best  friends.     Barnes. 

Hidden  sins  may  be  sins  of  conscience.  How 
mauy  "  secret  faults"  then  we  may  be  cherish- 
ing under  the  protecting  mantle  of  conscience 


itself  I  How  many  little  graces  in  ourselves  we 
may  bo  admiring,  which,  after  all,  are  but  vices 
in  saintly  apparel  !  Or  they  may  be  sins  of  ig- 
norance. What  a  multitude  of  such  sins  hide 
in  the  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  human  heart  ! 
Even  the  wisest  of  u.s — those  best  skilled  in  the 
Christian  morality — are  perpetually  stumbling 
through  ignorance.  Again,  unconscious  sins 
may  be  sins  of  inadvertence.  AVho  docs  not 
every  day  and  every  hour  commit  sins  of 
thoughtlessness  ;  — sins  of  sudden  impulse  ;  sins 
of  drifting  revery  ;  sins  of  uncontrolled  mem- 
ory ;  sins  of  an  unsentinellcd.  careless  car  ;  sins 
of  an  unguarded,  unleashed  tongue  ;  sins  of 
unconscious,  wild  abandonment  in  the  turmoil 
and  shocks  of  life's  battle,  even  as  the  drumbeat 
is  unheard  in  the  booming  of  the  cannonade  ? 
These  sins  of  inadvertence,  how  they  tlirong 
and  litter  life's  pilgrimage,  as  countless  as  the 
autumn  leaves  on  the  highway,  and  as  irano- 
liced  !  A.g;uu,  unconscious  sins  maybe  sins  of 
omission.  Sins  of  omission  are  the  most  posi- 
tive of  sins.  For  man  owes  to  his  Maker  the 
unintermittent  anil  perfect  obedience  of  his  life- 
time ;  so  that  one  single  sin  of  omission  is  a 
debt  which  he  can  never  find  time  or  means  to 
pay  ;  and  therefore  the  Lord  teaches  us  to  pray, 
"  Forgive  us  our  debts."  In  fact,  the  parent 
sin — the  sin  of  sins,  that  root  sin  of  which  it  is 
one  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  convict 
the  world — is  a  sin  of  omission  :  "Of  sin,  be- 
cause they  believe  not  on  Me."  Alas!  most 
persons  are  troubled  only  with  those  sins  which 
are  called  sins  of  commission — outward,  mani- 
fest sins.  They  forget  that  by  far  the  larger 
proportion  of  our  sins  in  God's  sight  are  sins  of 
simple  neglect.     Boardman. 

We  have  every  one  of  us  besetting  sins,  not 
one,  but  many  ;  sins,  that  is,  which  more  easily 
get  advantage  over  us  than  others  to  which  we 
have  a  mournful  proclivity,  an  especial  predis- 
position ;  it  may  be  through  natural  tempera- 
ment, it  may  be  tlirough  faults  in  our  educa- 
tion, it  may  be  through  the  circumstances  in 
which  we  arc  placed,  it  may  be  through  having 
given  way  to  them  in  times  past,  and  thus 
broken  down  on  their  side  more  than  on  any 
other  the  moral  defences  of  cur  soul.  It  is, 
then,  a  point  of  obvious  prudence  to  strengthen 
tlie  defences  of  the  city  of  the  soul  there,  where 
they  are  felt  and  known  to  be  weakest — where, 
that  is,  every  one  who  has  kept  any  close  record 
of  the  .sad  secrets  of  his  own  spiritual  life  will 
in  his  own  case  abundantly  know — to  watch 
and  pray  against  all  sin,  but,  above  all,  with 
especial  emphasis  and  earnestness  against  the 
sin  which  most  easily  besets  us.     Trench. 
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Fine  gniius  of  saud  will  bury  travellers  in 
the  desert.  Fine  Hakes  of  snow,  so  light  that 
they  seem  to  hang  in  the  air  and  searce  to  fall, 
will,  if  they  gather  over  the  sleepy  wayfarer,' 
extinguish  life  ;  if  they  drift,  they  will  bury 
whole  houses  and  their  dwellers.  Fine,  deli- 
cate sins,  as  people  think  them,  will  chill  the 

soul   and   take  away  its  life.      Fusey. The 

worst  sin  is  n3t  some  outburst  of  gross  trans- 
gression, forming  an  exception  to  the  ordinary 
.tenor  of  a  life,  bad  and  dismal  as  such  a  sin  is  ; 
but  the  worst  and  most  fatal  arc  the  small  cnn- 
tiuuous  vices  which  root  underground  and 
honeycomb  the  soul.  Many  a  man  who  thinks 
himself  a  Christian  is  in  more  danger  from  the 
daily  commission,  for  example,  of  small  pieces 
of  sharp  practice  in  his  business,  than  ever  was 
D.ivid  at  his  worst.  White  ants  pick  a  carcass 
clean  so;iner  than  a  lion  will.     A.  31. 

The  force  of  habit  makes  sins  once  known 
become  secret  sins.  To  the  force  of  habit  must 
be  added  that  of  custom.  The  most  religious 
men,  unless  they  are  specially  watchful,  will 
feel  the  sway  of  the  fashion  of  their  age,  and 
suffer  from  it,  as  Lot  in  wicked  Sodom,  thjugh 
unconsciously.  Our  chief  guide  amid  the  evil 
and  seducing  customs  of  the  world  is  obviously 
the  Bible.  "  The  world  passeth  away  ;  but  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  eudureth  forever."  How 
much  extended  then,  and  strengthened,  neces- 
sarily must  bs  this  secret  dominion  of  sin  over 
us  when  we  consider  how  liule  we  read  Scrip- 
ture I  To  think  of  these  things,  and  to  be 
alarmed,  is  the  first  step  toward  acceptable  obe- 
dience ;  to  be  at  ease  Is  to  be  unsafe.  AVe  must 
know  what  the  evil  of  sm  is  hereafter  if  we  do 
not  learn  it  here.     Newman. 

Take  heed  of  secret  sins.  They  will  undo 
thee  if  loved  and  maintained  :  one  moth  may 
spoil  the  garment  ;  one  leak  drown  the  ship  :  a 
penknife  stab  and  kill  a  man  as  well  as  a 
sword  ;  so  one  sin  may  damn  the  soul  ;  nay, 
there  is  mora  danger  of  a  secret  sin  causing  the 
miscarrying  of  the  soul  than  open  profaneness, 
because  not  so  ob7ious  to  the  reproofs  of  the 
world  ;  therefore  take  heed  that  secret  slnnings 

eat  not  out  good  beginnings.     Burroughs. 

If  secret  faults  are  indulged,  they  will  sooner 
or  later  break  out  like  smothered  tires,  and  the 
true  character  of  the  heart  will  be  developed. 
They  cannot  always  be  concealed,  and  God  de- 
signs that  they  shall  not  always  be.  It  is  well, 
under  the  Divine  administration,  that  the  true 
state  of  the  heart  should  be  made  manifest,  and 
that  it  shouLl  be  seen  what  man  is.  Accord- 
ingly, few  things  are  more  common  than  such 
suddea   developments   of   character,    and   out- 


breakings  cf  the  secret  faults  of  the  soul.  We 
are  often  shocked  by  such  cases,  and  our  phi- 
losophy about  man  seems  to  fail,  and  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  the  instances  of  sudden 
depravity  that  appall  the  communilj-.  But 
these  painful  disclosures  are  not  departures  from 
the  great  principles  of  human  nature.  There 
is  a  maxim  in  law  that  no  one  suddenly  be- 
comes eminently  vile.  These  melancholy  lapses 
into  sin  are  but  exponents  of  the  real  character 
of  the  man  :  the  regular  results  of  a  long  course 
of  guilt  ;  the  regular  oulbreakings  of  secret 
faults — like  the  breaking  out  of  the  volcano,  or 
like  the  tumbling  down  cf  a  bowing  wall,  or 
the  fall  of  a  house  that  has  been  long  under- 
mined by  secret  streams.     JJarius. 

13.  Presumptuous  sins  are  tho.se  done  with 
a  high  hand.  Against  these  he  prays  that  they 
may  not  get  the  full  masltry  over  him.  This 
completes  the  climax,  w!  Ich  begins  with  in- 
voluntary and  advances  to  hidden,  presump- 
tuous, and  at  length  ruling  sins,  which  leave  a 
man  their  hopeless  slave.  P. The  sin  be- 
comes presumptuous  when  it  is  the  fruit  cf  de- 
liberation aiid  contrivance  ;  when  the  person 
ruminates  and  plots,  and  lays  schemes  for  exe- 
cuting his  criminal  designs.  The  presumption 
is  farther  heightened  when  obstinacy  is  added 
to  knowledge  and  deliberation  ;  when  the  trans- 
gressor "  holdelh  fast  his  iniquit}',  and  will  not 
let  it  go,"  but  rushelh  forward  in  his  wicked 
courst,  "  even  as  the  horse  rusheth  into  battle." 
R.  Wttlkei: 

As  sins  of  presumption  are  more  diflicultly 
cured,  so  they  waste  the  conscience  inlinitely 
more  than  any  other  sins.  As  really  as  blows 
and  wounds  weaken  the  body  and  by  degrees 
dispose  it  to  its  final  dissolution,  so  certainly 
do  some  sins  shake  and  batter  and  tear  down 
the  constitution  of  the  soul.  Guilt  upon  the 
conscience,  like  rust  upon  iron,  both  defiles  and 
consumes  it,  by  degrees  gnawing  and  creeping 
into  it,  as  that  does,  fill  at  length  it  has  eaten 
out  the  very  substance  of  the  metal.  The  in- 
ward as  well  as  the  outward  man  has  his  proper 
health,  strength,  and  soundness  naturally  be- 
longing to  him  ;  and  in  proportion  has  also  his 
diseases  and  distempers,  arising  from  an  irreg- 
ular course  of  living.  And  every  act  of  pre- 
sumption is  to  him  as  a  spiritual  debauch  or 

I  surfeit,  things  that  bring  a  present  disorder, 
and  entail  a  future  decay  upon  nature.  This 
kind  of  sin  is  marvellously  apt  to  grow  and  pre- 

,  vail  upon  him  that  gives  way  to  it.  Every  pre- 
sumption is  properly  an  encroachment,  and  all 
encroachment  carries  in  it  still  a  farther  and  a 
farther  invasion  upon  the  persons  encroached 
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upon.  It  enters  into  the  soul  as  a  gangrene 
does  into  the  body,  which  spreads  as  well  as 
infects,  and,  with  a  ninniDg  progress,  carries  a 
veuom  aud  a  coutagion  over  all  the  members. 
Presumption  never  stops  in  its  first  attempt. 
He  that  wades  so  far  as  to  wet  himself,  cares 
not  how  ranch  he  trashes  farther.  Wlien  the 
ten  lerness  of  the  soul  is  lost,  and  its  first  awe 
of  God  aud  religion  brol^e  by  a  bold  sin,  it 
grows  venturous,  and  ready  to  tlirow  itself  upon 
all  sorts  of  outrages  auj  enormities.  It  steps 
undauntedly  iuto  that  stream  that  is  like  to 
carry  away  and  swallow  it  up  forever.     South. 

There  is  that  in  every  one  of  us  which  is  al 
•ways  ready  to  take  the  part  of  sin,  to  plead  for 
sin,  to  be  upon  sin's  .side,  sin  having  a  natural 
correspondence  and  affinity  with  everything 
which  is  corrupt  and  fallen  wilhin  us.  There 
is  our  love  of  ease  ;  our  love  of  pleasure  ;  our 
pride.  All  the  pride  as  well  as  all  the  passions 
of  man  are  enlisted  on  the  side  of  sin.  How 
shall  we  deliver  ourselves  from  these  sorceries 
of  sin  ?  How  shall  we  understand  our  errors, 
or  at  least  understand  tliat  we  can  never  under- 
stand tliem  to  the  full,  and  thu^  seek  of  God 
that  He  would  cle.inse  u;  from  them  ?  Grasp 
with  a  full  and  firm  faith  the  blessed  truth  of 
the  one  sacrifice,  oblation,  and  satisfaction  made 
for  your  sins.  Remember  that  He  who  made 
that  atonement  for  your  sins,  and  so  enabled 
you  to  look  them  in  tlie  face— for  they  are  sins 
not  imputed  any  more — is  also  the  Giver  of  the 
Spirit,  of  that  Spirit  which  convinces  us  of  sin, 
of  righteousness,  of  judgment  to  come.  Ask 
of  God,  and  ask  earnestly,  and  ask  continually, 

for  this  convincing  Spirit.      Trench. When 

sin  is  dethroned  in  tlie  heart,  the  most  secret 
faults  bow  it  in  humility  before  the  Lamb.  To 
His  precious  blood  the  believer  has  recourse  for 
■cleansing  ;  he  finds  daily  need  of  it.  He  cannot 
understand  all  his  errors.  Many  secret  faults 
cleave  unto  him.  He  is  sensible  that  even  these 
must  be  washed  away,  lest  they  defile  his  con- 
science and  spread  a  cloud  over  his  mind.  It 
is  the  peculiar  wisdom  of  disciples  not  only  to 
observe  the  bud,  blossom,  and  fruit  of  sin  ; 
but  also  to  consider  the  evil  root,  the  polluted 
nature  from  which  it  springs.  Hero  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  watchfulness.  This  calls  for  tlieir 
daily  prayer  to  be  kept  by  the  power  of  God. 
TF.  Maxon. 

14.  Finally  the  singer  prays  for  a  gracious 
acceptance  of  his  prayer,  in  whicli  moutli  and 
heart  accord,  he  liimself  being  upheld  by  the 
rock-liko  faithfulness  and  redeeming  love  of  his 
God.  D. The  prayer  or  expectation  of  ac- 
ceptance derives  peculiar  beauty  from  the  obvi- 


ous allusion  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  same 
Hebrew  phrase  in  the  law  of  Mo.ses,  lo  denote 
the  acceptance  of  the  sacrificial  ofTerings,  or 
rather  the  acceptance  of  tlie  offerer  on  account 
of  them.  This  allusion  alss  serves  to  suggest 
the  idea,  no;  conveyed  by  a  translation,  of 
atonement,  expiation,  as  the  ground  of  the  ac- 
ceptance which  the  Psalmist  hopes  or  prays  for. 
A. 

The  meditation  of  my  heart.  As 
meditation  is  the  best  preparative  for  praypr, . 
so  prayer  is  the  best  issue  of  meditation.  Medi- 
tation and  prayer  should  go  together.  It  is 
when  we  thus  consider  our  prayers,  and  then 
only,  that  we  may  expect  that  God  will  consider 
them,  and  take  that  tj  His  heart  which  comes 
from  ours.     H. 

The  name  of  Jehovah  is  repeated  for  the  sev- 
enth time.  The  epithets  "my  Rock,"  "my 
Redeemer,"  have  here  a  peculiar  force.  For 
He  is  my  strength  in  keeping  the  law  ;  my 
Redeemer  as  delivering  me  from  the  guilt  and 

the  power  of  sin.     P. Our  near  Kinsman's 

name,  our  Goel  or  Redeemer,  makes  a  blessed 
ending  to  the  Psalm  ;  it  began  with  the  heavens, 
but  it  ends  with  Him  whose  glory  tills  heaven 
and  earth.     S. 


From  two  books  I  collect  my  divinity  ;  be- 
sides that  written  one  of  God,  another  of  His 
servant  nature,  that  universal  and  public  manu- 
script that  lies  expansed  unto  the  eyes  of  all. 
Nor  do  I  so  forget  God  as  to  adore  the  name  of 
nature  ;  which  I  define  not  witli  the  schools, 
the  principle  of  motion  and  rest,  but  that 
straight  and  regular  line,  that  settled  and  con- 
stant course  the  wisdom  of  God  hath  ordained 
the  actions  of  His  creatures,  according  to  their 
several  kinds.  To  make  a  revolution  every  day 
is  the  nature  of  the  sun,  because  of  that  neces- 
sary course  which  God  hath  ordained  it,  from 
which  it  cannot  swerve  but  by  a  faculty  from 
that  voice  which  first  gave  it  motion.  Now 
this  course  of  nature  God  seldom  alters  or  per- 
verts, but  like  an  excellent  artist  halh  so  con- 
trived His  work  that  with  the  self-same  instru- 
ment, without  a  new  creation.  He  may  efilect 
His  obscurest  designs.  I  call  the  effects  of  na- 
ture the  works  of  God,  whose  hand  and  instru- 
ment she  only  is  ;  and  therefore  to  ascribe  His 
actions  unto  her  is  to  devolve  the  honor  of  the 
principal  agent  upon  the  instrument  ;  which  if 
with  reason  we  may  do,  then  let  our  hammers 
rise  up  and  boast  the}'  have  built  our  houses, 
and  our  pens  receive  the  honor  of  our  writing. 
.  .  .  Now  nature  is  not  at  variance  with  art 
nor  art  with  nature,  they  being  both  the  ser- 
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vants  of  His  providence  ;  art  is  tlic  perfeclion 
of  nature  ;  wore  the  world  now  ns  it  was  iu  the 
sixth  day.  tliere  were  yel  a  chaos  ;  nature  liatli 
made  one  world  an  1  art  another.  In  brief,  all 
things  are  artiticial,  for  nature  is  the  art  of 
God.     Brmtine. 

There  are  but  two  books  wherein  we  can  icail 
God  :  the  one  is  Ills  Word,  His  works  the 
other  ;  this  is  the  bigger  volume,  that  the  more 
e.vquisite.  Tho  characters  of  this  are  more 
large,  but  dim  ;  of  that,  smaller,  but  clearer. 
Philosophers  have  turned  over  this  and  erred  ; 
that,  divines  and  studious  C'liristians,  not  with- 
out full  aud  CL-rtaiu  information.  In  the  works 
of  G.)d  v.'e  see  the  shadow  or  footsteps  of  the 
Creator  ;  iu  Ilis  Word  we  see  the  face  of  God 
iu  a  glos?.  Happiness  consists  in  the  vision  of 
that  infinite  Majesty  ;  and  if  we  be  perfectly 
happy  abo/e  in  seeing  Hiiti  face  to  face,  our 
happiness  is  well  forward  below,  in  seeing  the 
lively  representation  of  His  face  iu  the  glass  of 
the  Scriptures.  We  cannot  spend  our  eyes  too 
much  upou  this  object  ;  for  me.  the  more  I  see 
the  more  I  am  amazed,  the  more  I  am  ravished, 
with  this  glorious  beiuty.     Binhop  II. 

Two  things  fill  the  soul  with  ever  new  and 
increasing  admiration  aud  awe,  the  oftener  and 
the  more  steadily  one  holds  them  in  contempla- 
tion :  the  starry  heavens  above  me  and  the 
moral  law  within  me.  I  need  not  search  for  or 
imagine  either  of  them,  as  if  they  were  held  in 
darkness,  or  were  in  a  transcendental  sphere, 
beyond  the  circle  of  my  siglil.  I  see  them  be- 
fore mo,  and  assjciate  them  immediately  with 
the  consciousness  of  my  cxisteuce.  Tlie  fir.^t 
acts  upon  me  from  the  place  which  I  occupy  in 
the  exterior  world  of  the  senses,  and  extends 
the  connection  in  which  I  stand  into  immeasur- 
able vaslness,  with  worlds  upon  worlds,  and 
systems  of  systems,  even  moreover  into  the 
boundless  times  of  their  periodic  motion,  its 
commencement  and  its  duration.  The  second 
begins  \U  action  with  my  invisible  self,  my  own 
personality,  and  .stations  me  in  a  world  which 
has  true  infinitude,  but  which  is  only  to  be 
traced  by  the  intellect,  and  with  which — as 
thereby  also  at  the  same  time  wilh  all  yonder 
visiljlu  worlds — I  recognize  myself  as  in  a  con- 
nection not  merely  accidental,  but  universal  aud 
necessary.     Kant. 

It  i.^  not  for  the  refutation  of  objectors  merely, 
and  for  the  conviction  of  doubters,  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  study  the  two  volumes — that  of 
nature  aud  that  of  revelation— wliich  Provi- 
dence has  opened  before  us,  but  because  it  is 
both  profitable  and  gratifying  to  a  well  consti- 
tuted mind  to  trace  iu  each  of  them  the  evident 


handwriting  of  Ilim,  the  Divine  author  of  both. 

Whatdy. Tlie    works    of    nature   and    the 

works  of  revelation  display  religion  to  mankind 
in  characters  so  large  and  visible,  that  those 
who  are  not  quite  blind  may  in  them  see  and 
read  the  first  principles  and  uu).^f  necessary  parts 
of  it,  aud  from  thence  penetrate  into  those  in- 
finite depths  tilled  with  the  treasures  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge.  Locke. -The  books  of  na- 
ture and  of  Kfevelatiou  equally  elevate  our  con- 
ceptions and  invite  our  piety  ;  they  mutually 
illustrate  each  other  ;  they  have  an  equal  claim 
on  our  regard  ;  for  they  are  both  written  by 
the  linger  of  one  eternal,  incomprehensible  God.  ♦ 

R.  Watson. lio  man  with  God's  exhaustless 

Scriptures  in  Ilis  hands,  and  with  the  rich  book 
of  nature  and  providence  open  in  its  pictured 
radiance  before  his  eyes,  needs  to  have  either  a 
dwiudling  or  an  impoverished   soul.     W.  R. 

Williams. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  diacoeencs ;  tlie  Inws 
of  the  spiritual  world  arc  rerelationK.  The  former 
are  found  out  ;  the  latter  are  given.  The  for- 
mer are  confessedly  imperfect,  added  to  contin- 
ually as  years  go  by  ;  the  latter  are  complete, 
the  same  yesterday,  to  daj',  and  forever.  The 
former  claim  no  finalif}-.  They  may  be  chal- 
lenged, put  upon  their  IriU,  called  upon  to 
justify  themselves  ;  the  latter,  if  they  are  from 
God,  claim  our  reverence,  our  obedience,  our 
willing  submission.  Nor  does  it  affect  this 
difference,  that  revelation  is  verified  in  the  pure 
heart  and  will,  finding  an  echo  within  our  best 
self.  Revelation  does  not  claim  to  reverse  our 
natural  hopes  and  aspir.ations  and  longings,  but 
to  lift  them  into  a  higher  region,  and  to  seal 
them  with  a  supernatural  authority.  To  ignore 
that  authority  is  to  forget  the  essential  element 
in  a  revelation.  Knowledge,  real  knowledge, 
which  is  the  correlative  of  truth  and  the  means, 
of  freedom,  belongs  both  to  the  revelations  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  discoveries  of  the  interpreters 
of  nature  ;  but  the  motfo  of  science  is,  Dovbt, 
till  you  have  proved,  while  the  motto  of  re- 
vealed truth  is  always,  Believe,  in  order  that  you 
may  know.     A.  L.  Moore. 

With  the  natural  sciences,  on  the  one  hand, 
appealing  so  largely  to  our  reason,  and  the 
Scriptures,  on  the  other  hand,  appealing  so  con- 
stantly to  our  faith,  our  duty  is  to  depreciate 
neither,  but  to  welcome  both  the  sciences  and 
the  Scriptures,  to  ascertain  their  harmony,  to 
note  their  differences,  and  to  accept  the  trea.s- 
ures  of  (ruth  which  they  may  bring.  Indiffer- 
ence is  inexcusable  as  is  excessive  zeal,  and 
apathy  as  antagonism.  The  Bible,  free  to  us  a.s 
are  the  fields  of  science,  challenges  the  severest  ' 
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scrutiny.  It  is  tlie  boldest  of  books,  and  de- 
mands the  application  of  every  test.  As  it  is 
the  most  compreliLnsis-e  history  ia  tlie  world, 
and  gives  the  amplest  scope  for  research,  as  ils 
earliest  records  are  the  oldest  in  existence,  and 
its  latest  prophecies  shed  light  far  into  the  fu- 
ture, as  it  touches  depths  and  reaches  heights 
which  no  other  book  can  approach,  as  it  brings 
into  closest  connection  the  visible  and  invisible, 
natural  law  and  supernatural  influence,  the 
condition  of  man  and  the  character  of  God,  it 
is  exposed  to  assaults  which  no  other  book  can 
bear.     W.  Fraser. 

Wc  have  always  regretted  that  endeavors 
should  have  been  made  to  depreciate  nature 
with  a  view  of  exalting  revelation  ;  it  has  al- 
ways appeared  to  us  to  be  nothing  else  than  the 
degrading  of  one  part  of  God's  works  in  the 
hope  thereby  of  exalting  and  recommending 
another.  Science  and  religion  have  too  many 
common  foes  in  ignorance  and  prejudice,  in 
passion  and  vice  under  all  their  forms,  to  admit 
of  their  lawfully  wasting  their  strength  in  a 
useless  warfare  with  each  other.  Science  has  a 
foundation,  and  so  has  religion  ;  let  them  unite 
their  foundations,  and  the  basis  will  be  broader, 
and  they  wUl  be  two  compartments  of  one  great 
fabric  reared  to  the  glory  of  God.  Let  the  one 
be  the  outer  and  the  other  the  inner  court.  In 
the  one,  let  all  look  and  admire  and  adore  ;  and 
in  the  other,  let  those  wdio  have  faith  kneel,  and 
pray,  and  praise.  Let  the  one  be  the  sanctuary 
where  human  learning  may  present  its  richest 
incense  as  au  offering  to  God.  and  the  other  the 
holiest  of  all,  separated  from  it  by  a  veil  now 
rent  in  twain,  and  in  which,  on  a  blood-sprinkled 
mercy  seat,  wc  pour  out  the  love  of  a  reconciled 
heart,  and  hear  the  oracles  ot  the  living  God 
McCosh. 

The  grand  old  book  of  God  still  stands  ;  and 
this  old  earth,  the  more  its  leaves  are  turned 
over  and  pondered,  the  more  it  will  sustain  and 

illustrate  the  sacred  Word.     Dana. Does  a 

man  ask  what  this  world  is,  and  why  man  is 
placed  in  ii  ?  It  was  that  the  invisible  things 
of  Him  from  the  creation  of  the  world  might 
be  cleaily  seen.  Have  we  ever  stood  beneath 
the  solemn  vault  of  heaven  when  the  stars  were 
looking  down  in  their  silent  splendor,  and  not 
felt  an  overpowering  sense  of  His  eternity  ? 
When  the  white  lightning  has  quivered  in  the 
sky,  has  that  told  us  nothing  of  power,  or  only 
something  of  electricity  ?  Rocks  and  moim- 
tains,  are  they  here  to  give  us  the  idea  of  mate- 
rial masslveness,  or  to  reveal  the  conception  of 
Ihe  Strength  of  Israel  ?  When  we  take  up  the 
page  of  past  history,  and  read  that  wrong  never 


prospered  long,  but  that  nations  have  drunk 
one  after  another  the  cup  of  terrible  retribu- 
tijn,  can  we  dismiss  all  that  as  the  philosophy 
of  histor}-,  or  shall  we  say  that  through  blood, 
and  war,  and  desolation  we  trace  the  footsteps 
of  a  presiding  God,  and  find  evidence  that  there 
sits  at  the  helm  of  this  world's  affairs  a  strict, 
and  rigorous,  and  most  terrible  iustice?  To 
the  eye  that  can  see,  to  the  heart  that  is  not 
paralyzed,  God  is  here.  The  warnings  which 
the  Bible  utters  against  the  things  of  this  world 
bring  no  charge  against  the  glorious  world 
itself.  The  world  is  the  glass  through  which 
we  see  the  Maker.     F.  W.  R. 

That  nature  in  its  obvious  sense  and  literal 
interpretation  declares  the  being  and  attributes 
of  the  Almighty  Father,  none  but  tJie  foul  ia 
Iwart  has  ever  dared  gainsay.  But  it  has  been 
the  music  of  gentle  and  pious  minds  in  all  ages, 
it  is  the  poetry  of  all  human  nature,  to  read  it 
likewise  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  to  find  therein 
correspondencies  and  symbols  ot  the  spiritual 
world.     Coleridge. 

Habits  of  meditation  on  the  depths  of  our  own 
being,  and  the  attributes  of  Goil  to  whom  we 
are  related,  are  requisite  for  those  who  would 
read  aright  the  lines  and  lessons  of  creation. 
There  may  be  worshippers  of  nature  who  are 
not  worshippers  of  God  ;  but  there  is  no  true 
natural  rLdigion  without  a  devout  heart  toward 
God,  a  heart  renewed  by  grace  Nor  are  the 
influences  of  nature  such  as  can  ever  supply 
the  work  of  grace,  or  approximate  to  it.  The 
eye  and  ear  must  be  quickened  and  guided  by 
that  inward  love,  that  heavenly  sympathy  in 
the  soul,  which  is  the  secret  of  true  and  living 
knowledge,  and  then  "the  heavens  and  the 
earth  shall  declare,  not  only  the  power  of  their 
Maker,  but  the  glory  and  the  presence  of  their 
God,  even  as  He  appeared  to  the  great  prophet 
during  the  vision  of  the  mount,  in  the  skirts  of 
His  divinity."  When  viewed  through  a  heart 
filled  with  the  inspiration  of  love  to  God  and  in 
communion  with  Him,  nature  becomes  not  less 
beautiful,  but  God  is  more  clearly  seen.  The 
intellectual  and  poetical  atmosphere  is  not  dis- 
esteemed  or  neglected,  but  is  not  dwelt  in  ex- 
clusively or  alone  ;  the  clement  of  spiritual  de- 
votion, of  prayer,  praise,  and  heavenly  love, 
mingles  with  it,  diffuses  a  warmer  glow  and 
sweeter  tints,  through  which  the  lines  of  the 
works  of  God  disclose  something  of  the  Divine 
face  of  their  Author,  and  produce  not  only  a 
deeper  power  of  joy  and  a  harmony  of  soul,  in 
which  we  seem  to  see  into  the  life  of  things, 
but  a  still  more  blessed  mood,  as  on  Ihe  verge 
of  the  unseen  and  eternal,  participating  of  the 
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earnest  of  (he  Spirit,  and  approxi  matins;  to  the 
life  of  licavcn.     Clia'ver. 

Tliere  is  relisiioii  in  cpcrj-lliin,!^  iiround  ns,  a 
calnumd  lioly  religion  in  llie  unbrealliing  things 
of  nature,  niiicli  man  would  do  well  to  imitate. 
It  ii  a  muck  and  lilessed  intiuence,  stealing  in 
unawares  upon  the  heart  ;  it  comes  quickly  and 
without  excitement ;  it  has  no  terror,  no  gloum 
in  its  approaches  ;  it  does  not  rouse  >ip  the  pas- 
sions ;  it  is  fresh  from  the  hands  of  its  Author, 
glowing  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Great  Spirit  which  pervades  and  quickens  it  ; 
it  is  written  on  tlie  arched  sky,  it  looks  out 
from  every  star  ;  it  is  on  the  sailing  cloud  and 
in  the  invisible  wind  ;  it  is  among  the  hills  and 
valleys  of  the  earth  where  the  shrubless  moun- 
tain-top pierces  the  thin  atmosphere  of  eternal 
winter,  or  where  the  mighty  forest  fluctuates 
before  the  strong  wind,  with  its  dark  waves  of 
green  f  jliage  ;  it  is  spread  out,  like  a  legible 
Imguage,  upon  the  broad  face  of  the  unsleeping 
ocean  ;  it  is  this  which  breaks,  link  after  liids, 
tlie  chain  that  binds  us  to  materiality,  and  which 
opens  to  our  imagination  a  world  of  spiritual 
beauty  and  holiness.     Rtiskiii. 

The  beauty  which  some  would  elevate  into  a 
religion  is  no  religion  in  itself,  l)ul  it  speaks  of 
a  Gjd  who  has  impressed  on  nature,  as  far  as 
was  possible,  shadows  of  His  attributes.  It 
speaks  of  His  perfection,  of  His  gU)ry,  of  His 
worthiness  to  absorb  us  and  fill  us  with  a  pas- 
sion of  love.  To  rest  in  beauty,  without  trac- 
ing it  to  its  source,  is  to  miss  much  of  Ihe  teach- 
ing it  was  intended  to  convey.  It  is  to  stop 
short  where  God  intended  us  to  reach  forward. 
It  is  to  forget  that  though  the  sublimity  and 
l)eaufy  of  nature  may  please  the  imagination, 
and  even  refine  and  exalt  it,  they  cannot  in 
tlierasclTcs  affect  the  soul  or  change  the  heart. 
It  is  only  when  we  "  look  through  nature  up 
t.i  nature's  God"  that  we  reach  the  real  teach- 
ings of  nature,  and  hear  her  true  voice.     G.  R. 

In  the  blue  heavens  above,  in  the  smiling 

earth  beneath,  and  in  the  social  world  around, 
you  will  find  full  scope  for  the  exerci.se  of  your 
noblest  faculties,  and  a  field  ample  enough  for 
the  widest  range  of  invention  and  discovery. 
Science  has  never  derived  an/  truth,  nor  art 
any  invention,  nor  religion  any  bulwark,  nor 
humanity  any  bjon  from  those  presumptuous 
mystics  who  grovel  amid  nature's  subverted 
laws,  burrowing  in  the  caverns  of  the  invisible 
world,  and  attempting  to  storm  the  awful  and 
impregnable  sanctuary  of  the  futiire.  If  these 
views  be  siund,  the  instruction  of  literary  and 
theological  stud3nts,  and,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
population,  in  the  grand  truths  of  the  matcriid 


world,  becomes  the  duty  of  a  Christian  Church 
and  a  Christian  state.     D.  Brewster. 


The  Bible  not  merely  contains  the  Word  of 
God,  it  is  the  Word  of  God.  It  does  not  give 
us  some  grains  of  Divine  truth,  some  messages 
really  sent  by  God  to  man,  amid  a  great  mass 
of  statements  proceeding  from  man's  own  wit 
and  fancy  ;  it  is — all — God's  truth  and  God's 
Word.  It  Is  <he  flower  and  crown  of  all  God's 
revelation  to  man  ;  everything  that  we  can  read, 
or  fancy  we  read,  on  the  pages  cf  nature  or 
providence,  we  find  far  more  plainly  stated  in 
the  Bible  ;  and  we  find  a  vast  deal  more.  We 
find  there  things  most  needful  unto  salvation, 
about  which  earth  and  sea  anil  stars  are  dumb. 
AVe  find  the  message  of  salvation  through  a  cm- 
cified  Redeemer  ;  we  find  how  we  may  get  the 
pardon  of  sin  ;  we  are  told  of  that  kindly 
blessed  Spirit,  of  whom  is  everything  pure,  and 
true,  and  good,  and  kind,  that  can  be  found  in 
human  being!  Sweep  the  heavens  and  scan 
the  earth  ;  but  what  word  will  you  find  of  such 
saving,  cheering,  priceless  truths  as  these  I 
Biiyd. 

The  voice  of  the  new  revelation  in  grace 
agrees  with  the  voice  of  the  old  in  nature.  The 
absolute  unity  of  plan  which  strict  research  is 
daily  proving  more  and  more — a  unity  now 
known  to  reach  as  far  as  the  planets  in  their 
spheres — attests  that  the  Creator  is  one.  All 
Scripture  proceeds  on  the  unity  of  God. 
Throughout  all  nature  we  find  a  will  at  work 
whose  method  is  to  bind  itself  by  orderly  method 
and  fixed  law.  Now  the  revelation  of  the  Di- 
vine will  in  Scripture  is  likewise  Ihe  revelation 
of  a  law,  and  its  chief  end  is  the  reduction  of 
moral  anarchy  to  moral  order.  Again,  we  are 
daily  learning  how  patiently,  and  tlirnugh  what 
hmg,  slow,  even  laborious  processes  God  has 
been  pleased  to  build  up  His  physical  universe. 
This  is  God's  way  in  nature,  and  it  has  been 
His  way  in  grace.  Once  more,  the  God  of  na- 
ture avenges  the  transgression  of  every  physical 
law  by  a  sentient  creature.  Scripture  discovers 
precisely  the  same  features  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  rule  of  G.id.  Of  law,  of  transgres- 
sion, of  penalty  and  reward,  of  life  and  death, 
nature  has  no  more  to  say  than  Ihe  Bible  has. 
But  of  another  law  higher  than  that  of  penalty 
— of  the  spiritual  law  of  self  sacrifice,  of  re- 
demption of  life  by  life,  and  giving  up  of  the 
just  fi)r  the  unjust,  and  forgiveness  of  sin,  and 
the  regeneration  of  the  lapsed— the  physical 
rrniversse  is  wholly,  or  all  but  wholly,  silent. 
Dykes. 
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Of  the  Bible,  tho  autlior  is  God,  not  man  ; 
the  iuditer,  Ihc  Holy  Spirit,  not  the  wit  of  the 
apostles  or  prophets  ;  the  penmen,  such  as  were 
sanctitied  from  the  womb  and  endued  with  a 
p'rincipal  portion  of  God's  Spirit  ;  the  matter, 
^  verity,  piety,  purity,  uprightness  ;  the  form, 
God's  Word,  God's  testimony.  God's  oracles. 
the  word  of  truth,  the  word  of  salvation,  etc.; 
the  effects,  light  of  understanding,  stabltness 
of  persuasion,  repentance  from  dead  works, 
newness  of  life,  holiness,  peace,  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  ;  lastly,  the  end  and  reward  of  the  study 
thereof,  fellowship  with  the  saints,  participa- 
tion of  the  heavenly  nature,  fruition  of  an  in- 
heritance, immortal,  undefiled,  and  that  shall 
never  f  ide  away.  Happy  is  the  man  that  de- 
ligliteth  in  the  Scripture,  and  Ihriee  happy  that 
madilateth  in  it  day  and  night.      J'raiuildtars  of 

the  English    Vension. 1  see  in  the  Bible  my 

lieart  and  tho  world  painted  to  the  life  ;  and  I 
see  just  that  provision  made,  which  is  compe- 
tent to  Ihe  highest  ends  and  effects  on  this  heart 
and  this  world.     R.  Cecil. 

Until  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  accept  the  Scriptures  as  the  infallible  rule 
of  our  faith  and  practice  we  are  like  wrecked 
mariners  clinging  to  a  spar  and  drifting  on  a 
boundless  sea.  The  man  who  has  not  sound 
views  of  inspiration  is  absDluttJy  at  sea  with 
reference  to  all  religious  truth.  It  is  a  God- 
brealhed  book  ;  as  it  is  said,  "  Holy  men  wrole 
as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  It 
must  therefore  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth 
abd  nothing  but  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough  to 
say,  this  book  contains  the  "Word  of  God  ;  it  is 
the  Word  of  God.  On  a  winter's  day  I  breathe 
upon  a  window  pane,  and  my  breath  congeals 
there  into  a  landscape  of  beauty  ;  so  God, 
through  tiie  inspired  writers,  has  breathed  His 
breath  into  the  Scriptures  and  left  a  perfect 
outline  of  spiritual  trulh.  It  is  perfect  and 
complete;  ending  with  "finis,"  and  allowing 
neither  errata  nor  addenda.  It  was  adjusted  in 
the  beginning  to  all  the  progress  of  the  ages. 
All  other  books  are  subject  to  amendment. 
There  is  not  now  a  text  book  in  use  in  our  pub- 
lic schools  that  was  used  fifty  years  ago.  There 
must  be  successive  editions,  "  corrected  and  en- 
larged." But  the  question  in  respect  to  the 
Bible  \i  how  to  get  liack  to  the  first  edition  ; 
what  we  want  is  the  precise  original,  the  breath 

of   God.      Burrell. God   has   spoken,    after 

His  own  method,  once  for  all.  and  He  Vill  speak 
no  more.  Revelation  is  complete,  and  it  is  ended 
— the  Book  is  closed  and  sealed  !  Still  and 
silent  are  the  heavens  now  forevermore.  If 
men  would  know  the  mind  of  God,  they  must 


consult  His  revealed  Word.  Whether  they  wiil 
remain  holy  or  unholy,  lighteous  or  filthy,  de- 
pends upon  the  mode  in  which  they  are  affected 
toward  that  one,  finished,  all-sufticient  revela- 
tion, which  God  has  given  to  the  world.  Men 
may  ask  for  a  sign,  and  no  sign  shall  be  given 
to  them,  beyond  what  they  have  already.  They 
wish  that  God  would  speak  to  them,  though  it 
were  but  a  word  ;  and  the  S(7(;if(!Cjf  the  heavens 
assures  them  most  impressively  that  all  knowl- 
edge and  all  salvation  are  in  that  one  system  of 
redemption  which  is  disclosed  iu  the  inspired 
volume.      IV.  Adamii. 


It  is  a  great  privilege  to  ascend  some  of  earth's 
mountain  lops,  and  gaze  on  the  outspread  bosom 
of  the  earth,  till  the  finite  seems  to  be  almost 
lost  in  the  infinite.  For  these  faint  refleclions 
from  God's  face  one  cannot  be  too  grateful. 
It  is  a  high  privilege  to  look  through  the  as- 
tronomer's glass.  One  would  think  that  the 
heart  would  overflow  with  emotion,  and  words 
of  gratitude  would  constantly  tremble  on  the 
lips,  as  one  leaf  after  another  of  that  sublime 
theology  is  unrolled  before  us.  Greater  still,  if 
possible,  is  the  privilege  of  gazing  at  the  other 
extreme  of  God's  works  ;  of  beholding,  through 
the  medium  of  science,  the  wonders  on  won- 
ders, which  a  small  worm,  a  dry  leaf,  a  little 
Hintstone.  a  minute  coral  of  the  octan,  reveal. 
How  can  one  hesitate,  living  in  such  mysteries, 
to  bow  down  in  grateful  praise  and  lowly  adora- 
tion !  But  what  are  all  these  in  comparison 
with  the  truths  of  redemption,  with  the  grace 
of  the  Redeemer,  the  love  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  mystery  of  godliness,  the  themes  in  which 
we  have  the  angels  for  fellow-students,  our 
Lord  as  the  omniscient  instructor,  our  own  end- 
less well-being  as  both  the  immediate  and  the 
ultimate  aim  !  Common  thankfulness,  it  should 
seem,  would  lead  us  never  to  tire  in  plucking 
these  medicinal  leaves,  the.se  immortal  fruits, 
which  grow  for  our  especial  benefit.  By  re- 
membering what  God  has  done  for  us,  we  should 
be  impelled  to  make  tlie  utmost  practical  use 
of  all  those  regenerating  truths  which  lie  within 
our  possible  gr;:sp.  Or  rather,  we  should  need 
no  external  inducement,  no  pressing  intitaticn, 
no  suggestion  of  conscience  or  of  gratitude. 
We  could  not  stay  away  from  this  royal  table. 
We  should  throng  around  these  wells  of  living 
water.  So  ennobling  is  Divine  truth,  so  heal- 
ing to  Ihe  broken  spirit,  so  precisely  does  it 
meet  the  craving  wants  of  a  corrupt  nature,  so 
fuUv  does  it  respond  to  theyearnings  of  the  im- 
mortal spirit,  so  efficacious  is  it  in  all  the  ex- 
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ifrencies  of  our  being,  in  life  and  in  death,  that 
we  should  feel  a  kind  of  insatiable  covetousness 
till  we  have  sounded  its  depths,  and  climbed  its 
heights,  aud  made  trial  of  its  last  possible  pow- 


ers of  help  and  restoration,  and  given  to  our 
Redeemer  that  tribute  of  love,  of  honor,  of 
thankfulness,  as  great  and  as  trustful  as  the 
limits  of  a  finite  capacity  will  permit.     B.  B.  K. 


PSALM  XX.  . 


FOR   THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN.      A   PSALM   OP   DAVfD. 


1  The  Lord  answer  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble  ; 
The  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  set  thee  up  on 

high  ; 

2  Send  tliee  help  from  the  sanctuary. 
And  strengthen  thee  out  of  Zion  ; 

3  Remember  all  thy  offerings, 

And  accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice  ;  [Selah 

4  Grant  thee  thy  heart's  desire, 
And  fulfil  all  thy  counsel. 

5  We  will  triumph  in  thy  salvation. 

And  in  the  name  of  our  God  we  will  set  up 

our  banners  : 
The  LoKD  fulfil  all  thy  petitions. 

A  PRATER  for  tlie  use  of  the  ancient  Church 
in  time  of  war.  Addressing  her  visible  head, 
she  wishes  liim  Divine  assistance  and  success 
(vs.  1-5),  and  expresses  a  strong  confidence  that 
God  will  answer  her  petition  (vs.  6-8),  which 
she  then  repeats  and  sums  up  in  conclusion 
(v.  9).  There  is  no  trace  of  this  Psalm  having 
been  composed  with  reference  to  any  particular 
occasion,  its  contents  being  perfectly  appropri- 
ate to  every  case  in  which  the  chosen  people, 
under  their  theocratic  head,  engaged  in  war 
against  the  enemies  of  God  and  Israel.     A. 

This  Psalm  was  composed  for  the  emergency 
of  a  pending  war,  of  which  the  indications  are 
"  the  day  of  trouble"  (v.  1)  ;  prayer  for  help 
in  battle  is  the  .strain  of  the  whole  Psalm  ;  the 
offering  of  special  sacrifices  preliminary  to  the 
going  forth  to  war  (v.  3) ;  the  setting  up  of 
military  banners  in  the  name  of  their  God 
(v.  5)  ;  the  fact  that  their  enemies  gloried  in 
chariots  and  in  horses,  God's  people  in  His 
name  alone  (v.  7)  ;  and  that  in  this  conflict  their 
enemies  fell  and  they  rose  in  strength  and  vic- 
tory (v.  8).     C. 

1-5.  Intercession  for  the  king  who  is  in  dis- 
tress, and  who  causes  sacrifices  to  be  offered 

for  himself  in  thesanctuary.     D. Thearmy, 

ready  drawn  up  for  action,  as  we  may  fancy, 
prays  for  the  king,  who,  according  to  custom, 
brings  sacrifices  and  offerings  before  the  fight. 


6  Now  know   I    that    the    Lord    saveth    his 

anointed  ; 
He  will  answer  him  from  his  holy  heaven 
With  the  saving  strength  of  his  right  hand. 

7  Some  trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horses 
But  we  will  make  mention  of  the  name  of  the 

Lord  our  God. 

8  Thev  are  bowed  down  and  fallen  : 
But  we  are  lisen,  and  stand  upright. 

9  Save,  Lord  : 

Let  the  King  answer  us  when  we  call. 


"  Jehovah  hear  thee  in  the  day  of  trouble  ;  the 
name  of  the  God  of  Jacob  defend  thee,  .send  thee 
help  from  the  sanctuary,  and  strcnerthen  thoe 
out  of  Zion,  remember  all  thine  offerings,  and 
accept  thy  burnt  sacrifice.  "  Then,  as  they 
wave  their  standards  in  the  sunshine,  or  plant 
before  the  ranks  of  each  tribe  its  cognizance,  to 
be  defended  to  the  death,  the  hoarse  shout  rises 
from  the  files,  "  In  the  name  of  our  God  vre 
will  set  up,  or  wave,  our  banners."     A.  M. 

1.  "  The  name  of  the  God  of  Jacob,"  in  the 
second  clause,  is  used  instead  of  the  word 
"  Lord"  (Jehovah),  or  simply,  "  God  of  Jacob," 
to  express  the  fact  that  the  petitions  offered, 
and  the  promises  implied  in  them,  are  founded 
upon  the  actual  known  character  of  Gofl  and 
His  revealed  relation  to  His  people.  This  is 
made  clear  by  the  declaration  of  the  ground  of 
confidence  which  follows  the  petitions.  "  Some 
trust  in  chariots,  and  some  in  horse<i  ;  but  we 
will  remember  the  na7ne  of  the  Lord  our  God  ;" 
— that  is,  we  will  call  to  mind  what  God  is  in 
Himself,  aud  has  made  known  about  Himself 
to  us,  and  has  promised  to  do  for  us.  11'.  P. 
WilkinJion. 

Tlic  name  or  the  Ood  of  Jaeob  dc- 
fend  tliee.  Here  is  an  assurance  of  protec- 
tion and  safetj-  in  the  midst  of  foes,  and  of  per- 
severance to  the  end.  Get  encircled  with  cove- 
nant engagements  and    covenant   blood,   cov^- 
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naiit  promises  and  covenant  securities  ;  then 
■will  "the  Lord  /leur  you  in  the  time  of  irouhlr, 
and  t/ui  name  of  the   God  if  Jacob  icill  defend 

you."    J.  Irons. A  sweeter  wiaU,  or  ii  more 

consolatory  prayer  for  a  child  of  sorrow,  was 
never  uttered  by  man.  And  who  is  there  of 
the  sons  of  men  to  whom  a  "  day  of  trouble" 
does  not  come,  whose  path  is  not  darkened  at 
times,  or  with  whom  is  it  unclouded  sunshine 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  ?  "  Few  plants," 
says  old  Jacomb,  "  have  both  the  morning  and 
the  evening  sun  ;"  and  one  far  older  than  he 
said,  "Man  is  born  to  trouble."  A  "day  of 
trouble,"  then,  is  the  heritage  of  every  child  of 
Adam.  How  sweet  the  wish,  "  TJie  Lord  liear 
thee  in  the  day  of  trouble"  !  It  is  the  prayer  of 
another  in  behalf  of  some  troubled  one,  and  yet 
it  implies  that  the  troubled  one  himself  had 
also  prayed,  "  Tlie  Lord  hear  thee" — hear  and 
answer  thine  own  prayer  !     Bouehier. 

ii.  Send  tlicc  help  from  ihc  sanc- 
tuury.  Why  "from  tlui  sanctuary,"  hut  he- 
caiise  the  Lord  presented  Himself  there  as  upon 
tlie  merey-seat  !  The  sanctuary  was  in  Zion, 
the  mercy-seat  was  in  the  sanctuary,  the  Lord 
was  in  the  mercy-seat  ;  He  would  have  Himself 
set  forth  as  residing  there.  Herein  they  pray, 
and    pray    in    faith,    for    help    and    strength. 

Clarkson. Mercies  out  of  the  sanctuary  are 

the  sweetest  mercies,  such  as  are  the  tokens  of 
(jrod's  peculiar  love  ;  the  blessing  of  God,  even 
our  own  God.  Strength  out  of  Zion  is  spiritual 
strength,  strength  in  the  soul,  in  the  inward 
man,  and  that  is  it  we  should  most  desire,  both 
for  ourselves  and  others,  iu  services  and  suffer- 
ings. 

3,  "  The  Lord  give  thee  the  victory  and  suc- 
cess which  thou  didst  by  prayer  with  sacrifices 
ask  of  Him."  By  this  we  may  now  know  that 
God  accepts  our  spiritual  sacrifices,  if  by  His 
spirit  He  kindles  in  our  souls  a  holy  tire  of 
pious  anil  Diviueaifection,  and  with  that  makes 
our  hearts  burn  within  us.  H. Very  excel- 
lent are  Luther's  remarks  here,  and  capable  of 
wide  application.  Afcer  observing  that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  old  law  are  done  away  iu  Christ, 
he  continues,  "  Notwithstanding,  at  the  present 
day  others,  as  will  as  David,  may  use  tliis  Psalm 
in  prayer  ;  for  as  the  person,  the  circumstances, 
the  time,  and  place  are  all  different  in  the  new 
law,  so  likewise  is  the  sacrifice  ;  but  one  faith 
and  one  spirit  abide  tlirough  all  ages,  and  amiil 
all  diversities  of  places,  works,  persons.  The 
external  varies  ;  tlie  internal  remains  ever  the 
same." 

4.  Fulfil  all  thy  counsel.  All  thy 
plans  and  measures  in  the   war.     P. Those 


wlio  make  it  their  business  to  glorify  God  may 
e.xpect  that  God  will,  one  way  or  other,  gratify 
them  ;  and  they  wlio  walk  in  His  counsel  may 
promise  themselves  that  He  will  fulfil  theirs. 
Thou  shalt  devise  a  tldnq,  and  it  shall  be  estab- 
lished unto  thee.     H. 

5.  In  the  name  of  our  Ood  '\vc  will 
§el  up  our  banners.  We  will  wage  war 
iu  His  name,  we  will  see  that  our  cause  be 
good,  and  make  His  glory  our  end  in  every  ex- 
pedition ;  we  will  ask  counsel  at  His  niimlh, 
and  take  Him  along  with  us  ;  we  will  follow 
His  conduct,  implore  His  aid,  depend  upon  it, 
and  refer  the  issue  to  Him.  We  will  celebrate 
our  victories  in  His  name.  When  "  ice  lift  up 
our  banners"  in  triumph,  and  set  up  our  trophies, 
it  .shall  be  "  i:i  the  mime  of  our  God."  He  shall 
have  all  the  glory  of  our  success,  and  no  instru- 
ment shall  have  any  part  of  the  honor  that  is 

due  to  Him.     H. Confession  of  Christ,  as 

the  only  name  whereby  we  can  be  saved,  is  the 
"  banner"  which  distinguishes  His  faithful  peo- 
ple. Oh,  that  this  confession  were  more  distinct, 
more  pure,  more  zealous,  in  those  who  seem  to 
be  His  followers,  then  would  they  be  more 
united,  more  bold,  in  the  profession  of  their  re- 
ligion, more  successful  in  tlie  cause  of  Christ, 
terrible  as  an  army  with  "  banners"  !  W.  Wil- 
son. 

The  union  of  patriotic  devotion  and  of  relig- 
ious fervor  is  not  an  incidental  and  occasional 
feature  in  the  records  of  the  Bible.  It  colors 
all  the  history  and  emerges  in  all  its  literature. 
Every  one  of  the  prophets,  from  Moses  down 
to  Malachi,  through  a  period  of  fifteen  hundred 
years,  was  both  a  preacher  of  righteousness  and 
a  patriot.  They  were  as  ardent  lovers  of  coun- 
try as  they  wore  lovers  of  God  ;  and  were  al- 
ways found  at  the  front  in  times  of  national  dan- 
ger and  despondency.  When  twelve  hundred 
years  ago  and  more  the  sword  of  Mahomet  swept 
over  the  East  and  invaded  Europe,  patriotism 
became  intensely  reli:5ious.  and  for  nearly  one 
thousand  j'ears  afterward  prayers  were  earnestly 
offered  in  all  the  churches  of  Christendom  for 
protection  from  the  Turk.  When  Holland 
stood  resolute  acrainst  Cliarlcs  V.  and  Philip 
II.  :  when  Germany  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  the  cause  of  patriotism  was  the 
cause  of  religion.  Had  there  been  no  Cromwell 
there  had  been  no  free  England  ;  had  there 
been  no  William  the  Silent,  there  had  been  no 
Leyden,  giving  refuge  to  the  Pilgrims,  and  this 
Republic  would  never liavc  been  bnrn.  Patri- 
otism has  an  ethical  and  spiritual  root  ;  it  is  de- 
votion to  a  moral  ideal.  The  state  is  no  man's 
creation,  however  great  he  may  be  ;  nor  is  it  a 
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mere  compact  between  many  men  ;  it  is  the 
voluntary  sub.iection  of  tUc  many  to  the  sov- 
eieigntv  of  law,  to  the  maintenance  of  order, 
to  tlie  supremacy  of  rigliteousness.  Ami  intel- 
ligent, ardent,  habitual  regard  for  law  means 
rerereuce  and  love  for  God.  Thus  patriotism 
and  religion  coalesce  ;  a  true  love  of  country 
issues  from  and  merges  in  true  iove  for  God  ; 
and  true  love  for  God  iuvolpes  true  love  for  all 
men.  la  this  spirit  we  may  set  up  and  wave 
our  banners  in  tlie  name  of  God.  Thus  we  may 
put  our  religion  into  our  patriotism.     Iiehrends. 

6-8.  While  vs.  1-5  were  being  sung,  it  is 
probable  that  the  otTering  of  the  sacrifice  was 
going  on.  Now,  after  a  considerable  pause, 
onj  voice  is  raised,  very  likely  the  voice  of  a 
Levite,  and  gives  expression  to  the  confidence 
tiiat  flashes  up  in  their  minds,  that  the  sacrifice 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  priest  has  been 
graciously  accepted.     D. 

0.  The  hope  suddenly  changes  into  certainty, 
now  know  I  that  Jehovah  hath  saved,  luUh 
given  the  victory.  The  singer  speaks  in  the 
full  assurance  of  faith  that  the  prayer  is  heard, 
and  as  if  he  already  saw  the  victory  gained. 
Tlie  prayer  had  been  (vs.  1,  S)  that  God  would 
hear  and  send  help  from  the  cacrt^y  sanctuary 
or  Zion.  Now  the  answer  is  said  to  come  from 
his  holy  heaven.  For  if  God  then  condescended 
to  dwell  in  visible  glory  among  men,  yet  He 
would  teach  His  people  that  He  is  not  limited 
by  the  bounds  of  time  and  space.  He  sends 
lielp  out  of  Zion  ;  but  the  heaven  of  heavens 

cannot  contaiu  Him.     P. Here,  as  in  Psalm 

18  :  .50,  Ilia  Messiah  or  Anointed  One  includes 
the  wliole  succession  of  genuine  theocratic 
kings,  not  excepting  Him  whose  representatives 
they  were,  and  in  whom  the  royal  line  was  at 
the  same  time  closed  and  made  perpetual.      A. 

7.  Some  trust  in  chariots.  In  war, 
chariots,  horses,  navies,  numbers,  discipline, 
former  successes,  are  relied  on  ;  but  the  battle 
is  not  to  the  strong,  "  Providence  favors  the 
strong  battalions"  mav  sound  well,  but  neither 
Providence  nor  the  Bible  so  teaches.  In  peace, 
riches,  friends,  ships,  farms,  stocks  are  relied 
upon,  yet  they  can  neither  help  nor  save.  Let 
him  that  gloricth   glory   in  the  Lord.      W.  S. 

Pliitner. -Some  there  are  who  put  their  trust 

(as  the  Psalmist  says)  in  diariots  and  horses,  and 


dream  they  shall  live  forever  in  those  palaces 
which  are  but  the  outhouses  of  the  grave. 
There  are  verj-  few  men,  in  fact,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  withstanding  the  constant  effect  of  aiti- 
ticial  distinctions  ;  it  is  dilticult  to  live  upon  a 
throne  and  to  think  of  a  tomb  ;  it  is  dithcult  to 
be  clothed  in  splendor  and  to  remember  we  are 
dust ;  it  is  difficult  for  the  rich  and  the  pros- 
perous to  keep  their  hearts  as  a  burning  coal 
upon  the'altar,  and  to  humble  themselves  !)<• 
fore  God  as  they  rise  before  men.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  pride  gathers  in  the  heart,  the  angel 
is  ever  writing  in  the  book,  and  wrath  is  ever 
mantling  in  the  cup.     Siidnty  Sinitli. 

We  will  iiieiitioii  the  iiuine  of  tlie 
Liord.  Great  certainly  is  the  faith  which  hath 
such  courage  by  remembering  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Soldiers  in  our  day  are  wont,  when  they 
go  into  battle,  to  recall  to  mind  the  brave  ex- 
ploits of  their  fathers,  or  former  victories,  and 
the  like,  wherewith  to  warm  and  stir  their 
hearts.  But  let  our  princes  remember  the  name 
of  God,  wherein  all  salvation  and  victory  do 

stand.      Luther. The   life   wholly  occupied 

with  the  present  is  nece.ssarily  superficial.  Rec- 
ollection and  anticipation  broaden  and  deepen 
life.  Memory  enriches  it  by  making  us  grate- 
ful for  Divine  goodness,  humble  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  failings  and  infirmities,  wise 
from  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  diligent  to 
redeem  the  time  that  remains.     Adeney. 

§.  How  different  the  end  of  those  whose 
trusts  are  different  !  The  enemies  of  God  are 
uppermost  at  first,  but  they  erelong  are  brought 
down  by  force,  their  chariots  are  burned  in  t/ie 
fire,  and  their  horses  die  of  pestilence,  and 
where  is  their  boasted  strength  '!  As  for  those 
who  rest  on  Jehovah,  they  are  often  cast  down 
at  the  first  onset,  but  an  Almightj'  arm  uplifts 
them,  and  they  joyfully  stand  upright.  The 
victory  of  Jesus  is  the  inheritance  of  His  peo- 
ple. The  world,  death,  Satan,  and  sin  shall 
all  be  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the  cham- 
pions of  faith  ;  while  those  who  rely  upon  an 
arm  of  flesh  shall  be  ashamed  and  confounded 
forever.     S. 

9.  The  hymn  concludes  congregationallr,  as 
it  had  begun,  and  is  rounded  off  by  reverting 
to  its  original  tone,  praying  for  the  fulfilment  of 
that  which  has  been  besought  and  pledged.     D. 
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FOR    THE    CHIEF    MUSICIAN.       A    PSALM    OF    DAVID. 


1  The  king  shall  joy  in  tliy  strenglli,  O  Lokd  ; 
And  ill  thy  salvatiou  liow  greatly  shall  he 

rejoice  ! 

2  Tliou  hast  given  him  his  heart's  desire, 
And  hast  not  willilioldeu  the  request  of  his 

lips.  [Selali 

3  For  thou   preventest   [earnest   to  meet]   him 

with  the  blessings  of  goodness  : 
Thou  selteot  a  crown  of   fine  gold  on  his 
head. 

4  Ho  asked  life  of  thee,  thou  gavcst  it  him  ; 
Even  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever. 

5  His  glory  is  great  in  thy  salvation  ; 
Honour  and  majesty  dost  thou  layupouhim. 

6  For  thou  makest  him  most  blessed  [to  be 

blessings]  for  ever  : 
Thou  makest  him  glad  with  joy  in  thy  pres- 
ence. 

7  For  the  king  Irusteth  in  the  Lord, 

And  through  the  loviugkiudnessof  the  Most 
High  he  shall  not  be  moved. 

I.x  the  preceding  Psalm  the  people,  interced- 
ing for  their  king,  cried  to  him,  "  May  Jehovali 
fultil  all  thy  desires  ;"  in  this  they  can  say 
thankfully  to  God,  "The  desire  of  his  heart 
hast  Thou  granted  him."  In  both  Psalms  the 
people  appear  before  God  in  connection  with 
mitters  that  concern  their  king  ;  in  the  former 
desiring  and  praying,  in  the  latter  thanking 
find  hoping  ;  here  as  well  as  there  in  the  midst 
of  war  ;  here,  however,  now  that  the  king  has 
recovered,  in  the  assurance  that  the  war  will 
be  brought  to  a  victorious  issue.  The  Targum 
and  the  Talmud  understand  this  Psalm  as  re- 
ferring to  king  Messiah.  Raschi  remarks  that, 
because  of  the  Christians  one  should  rather  give 
up  this  Messianic  interpretation.  But  even 
Oliii-itian  exegesis  cannot  bo  disposed  to  main- 
tain the  Messianic  interpretation  in  the  rigid 
and  direct  manner  of  earlier  days.  The  two 
Psalms  treat  of  David  ;  David's  cause,  how- 
ever, in  its  way  through  suffering  to  victory,  is 
typically  the  cau.se  of  the  coming  Christ.     D. 

Like  the  last,  this  Psalm  is  Messianic,  and 

in  the  same  sense.  Each  .Jewish  monarch  was 
hut  a  feeble  type  of  Israel's  (rue  King  :  and  all 
the  hopes  and  .aspirations  of  pious  hearts,  how- 
ever they  might  have  for  their  immerlmte  object 
the  then  reigning  monarch,  whether  David  him- 


8  Thine  hand  shall  find  out  all  thine  enemies  ; 
Thy  riglit  hand  shall  find  out  lliose   that 

hate  Ihee. 

9  Thou  shall  make  them  as  a  fiery  furnace  in 

the  time  of  thine  anger. 
The  LoHD  shall  swallow   them   up   in   his 

wrath, 
And  the  fire  shall  devour  them. 

10  Their   fruit   shalt   thou    destroy   from    the 

earth, 
And  their  seed  from  among  the  children  of 
men. 

11  For  they  intended  evil  against  Ihee  : 

They  imagined  a  device,  which  they  are  not 
able  to  perform. 

12  For  thou  shalt  make  them  turn  their  back. 
Thou  slialt  make  ready  with  thy  bowstrings 

against  the  face  of  them. 

13  Be  thou  exalted,  O  Lord,  in  thy  strength  : 
So  will  we  sing  and  praise  thy  power. 

self  or  one  of  David's  children,  .sti'l  looked  be- 
yond these  to  Him  who  should  be  David's  Lord 
as  well  as  his  son.     P 

1.  The  king  wliall  joy  in  Thy 
strenglli,  O  Lord.  This  king  is  David. 
The  Hebrew  word  lacks  the  article  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  tlic  King,  the  great  King  of 
Psalm  20  :  9.  Yet  the  relations  were  close  be- 
tween David,  the  Lord's  chosen  and  anointed 
king  of  Israel,  and  the  Great  Anointed  One 
(Messiah),  his  prophetic  son  and  his  successor 
on  an  eternal  thione.  The  tone  of  this  verse  is 
that  of  exultant  joy  in  the  strength  of  the  Most 
High,  who  had  given  David  a  signal  victory 

over  his  most  formidable  enemies.    C. David 

wrote  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  and  as 
"the  king."  He  penned  the  P.'^alin,  not  sn 
much  for  his  own  use,  as  for  his  people's.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  national  anthem,  celebrating  the 
majesty  and  glory  of  David,  but  ascribing  both 
to  God — expressing  confidence  in  David's  fu- 
ture, but  building  thai  confidence  upon  God 
alone.     >'?.  Mnrtin. 

In  Thy  ^salvation  shall  he  rejoioe. 
Oh,  it  is  sood  rejoicing  in  the  strength  of  that 
arm  which  shall  never  wither,  and  in  the  shad- 
ow of  those  wings  which  shall  never  cast  their 
feathers  !  in  Ilim  that  is  not  there  yesterday 
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and  here  to  day,  but  llic  same  yesterday,  to- 
day, and  forever  !  For  as  lie  is,  so  siiall  the 
joy  be.      LdinifHot  Andirirn. 

U.  Thou  preveiitfsi  him  with  blcss- 
lilS§  or  !fOo«liies!«.  ]Merey,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  ih,  rau  before  our  desires  and  prayers, 
and  it  ever  outruns  our  endeavors  and  cxpec- 
taneies,  and  eveii  our  hopes  are  left  to  lag  be- 
hind. Pievenient  grace  deserves  a  sung;  wc 
may  malic  one  out  of  tliis  tenteuce.  All  our 
inarcies  are  to  be  viewed  a.i  "  bkssiiiffn  ;''  gifts 
of  a  blessed  God,  meant  to  make  us  blessed  ; 
they  are  "blessings  of  goodness,"  not  of  meril, 
but  of  free  favor  ;  and  tliey  come  to  us  iu  a 
prencnting  way,  such  as  only  preventing  love 
could  have  arranged.  In  this  light  the  verse  is 
itself  a  sonnet  !     S. 

"Thou  goest  before  \\\m—with  goodness." 
TI13  words  "  blessings  of  goodness"  suggest  that 
God's  gifts  are  God's  love  embodied  and  ex- 
pressed. And  Ihi-i  greatly  enhances  the  value 
of  our  blessings — that  they  arc  cups  as  full  of 
God  and  of  God's  kindness  as  of  happiness  and 

blessedness.     &  j\litrtin,. A  large  portion  of 

our  blessing  is  given  us  before  our  asking  or 
isceking,  E.xistence,  reason,  intellect,  a  birth 
in  a  Cliristian  land,  the  calling  of  our  nation  to 
the  knowledge  of  Clirist,  and  Christ  Himself, 
with  many  other  things,  are  unsought  bestowed 
on  men      Plumer. 

4.  The  last  clause  shows  tliat  the  life  which 
David  prayed  for  was  not  personal  longevity, 
but  the  indelinite  continuation  of  his  lace,  an 
honor  which  was  granted  to  him.  even  beyond 
his  hopes  and  wishes,  in  the  person  of  our  Sav- 
iour.    A. The  form  of  expression  here  and 

V.  6  supposed  to  bj  inapplicable  to  any  earthly 
monarch,  has  led  some  to  refer  the  Psalm  to 
the  Messiah.  Still,  this  would  not  exclude  a 
primary  reference  to  David,  although  we  know 
that  whatever  was  true  of  the  glory  and  dig- 
nity and  length  of  life  of  David  as  king  of 
Israel,  is  far  truer  in  its  spiritual  and  eternal 

sense  of  Christ  the  Son  of  David.     P. See 

also,  and  rejoice  in,  the  lengta  of  the  days  of 
Christ's  kingdom.  He  was  dead  indeed,  that 
we  might  live  through  Him  ;  but  He  is  alive, 
and  lives  forevermore,  and  of  the  increase  of  His 
governmentandpeacethereshiillbeno  end ;  and  be- 
cause He  thus  lives,  we  shad  thus  live  also.  H. 
5.  Great  shall  be  his  majesty  in  Thy  salvation  ; 
glory  and  honor  Thou  iHlt  pnt  vpon  hini.  His 
personal  experience  of  G  )d's  saving  grace,  and 
his  connection  with  the  great  scheme  of  salva- 
tion for  mankind,  would  raise  him  to  a  dignity 
far  beyond  that  of  any  other  monarch,  and 
completely  justifying  even   the  most  exalted 


terms  used  in   Scripture   from   the   charge  of 
adulation  or  extravagance. 

6.  For  Thou  wilt  7nalce  him  a  blessing  to  eter- 
nity. He  sliall  not  only  be  blessed  himself,  but 
a  blessing  to  others,  the  idea  and  expression 
being  both  derived  from  the  promise  to  Abra- 
ham in  Gen.  13  :  2,  an  allusion  which  serves 
also  to  connect  the  Davidic  with  the  Abrahaniic 
coveuani,  anil  thus  to  preserve  unbroken  the 
great  chain  of  Messianic  prophecies.  Make  hini. 
a  blessing  literally,  plaee  him  for  (or  conslitvte 
him)  bksUng.  The  plural  form  suggests  variety 
and  fulness.     A. 

"  Thou  heist  set  him  to  be  blessings  forever' 
(.so  the  margin  reads  it),  "  Thou  hast  made  him 
to  be  a  univeLsal,  everlasting  blessing  to  the 
world,  in  whom  the  families  of  the  earth  are 
and  shall  be  blessed  ;  and  .so  Thou  hast  made 
him  exceeding  glad  with  the  countenance  thou 
ihast  given  to  his  undertaking,  and  to  him  ih 
the  prosecution  of  it."  See  how  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  gradually  rises  here  to  that  which  is 
peculiar  lu  Christ,  for  none  besides  is  blessed 
forever,  much  less  a  blessing  forever  to  that 
cminency  that  the  expression  denotes  ;  and  of 
him  it  is  said,  that  God_made  him  full  of  joy 
with  Ilis  countenance.     H. 

Glad  «'ilh  joy.  The  language  shows  that 
when  the  light  of  God's  countenance  shines, 
and  men  walk  in  it.  there  is  no  stint,  no  limit, 
no  measure,  to  the  full  heart's  joy.  Exceeding 
gladness  is  not  gladness  which  can  be  measured. 
It  is  gladness  which  capacity  does  not  equal  and 
even  desire  cannot  surpass,  gladness  beyond 
our  utmost  wish,  in  excess  of  our  largest  con- 
ception. Long  as  our  capacity  for  enjoyment 
lasts,  God's  countenance  makes  the  lieart  glail. 
If  God  has  lifted  upon  us  the  light  of  His  coun- 
tenance, let  us  try  constantly  to  realize  what 
that  means  and  be  of  good  cheer.      W.  Landels. 

7.  A  reason  why  the  blessing  is  vouch.'rafed. 
It  is  a  blessing  given  to  faith.  The  king  tru.sts 
not  in  himself,  not  in  chariots  or  horses,  but  in 
the  Most  High.  The  king,  who  was  spoken  of 
in  the  third  person  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Psalm,  is  here  again  also  spoken  of  in  the  third 
person.  And  thus  a  preparation  is  made  for 
the  transition  to  a  direct  address,  with  wdiich 
the  nest  slrop'ne  opens.     P. 

8.  Thy  hand  sh(dl  find  ont  all  T hine  enemies  ; 
Thy  right  hand  shall  find  (those)  hating  Thee. 
Having  shown  what  Gnd  would  do  for  His 
anointed,  the  Psalm  now  describes  what  the 
latter  shall  accomplish  through  Divine  assist- 
ance. By  a  kind  of  climax  in  the  form  of  ex- 
pression, hand  is  followed  by  right  hand,  a  still 
more  emphatic  sign  of  active  strength.      To 
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find,  in  this  conneclioD,  includes  the  ideas  of 

(lelecliug  and  reaubing,     A. It  is  not  meant 

only  of  a  discovery  of  a  person  (though  it  be  a 
triitli  that  the  Lord  will  discover  all  that  are 
His  enemies),  but  Thine  hand  shall  find  them 
out,  it  shall  take  hold  of  them,  grasp  them,  and 
arrest  them.  "  Thine  hand  shall  tind  out"  all 
"  thine  onen\ies,"  though  close,  I  hough  covert 
enemies  ;  not  only  Thy  above-ground  enemies, 
but  Thy  under-ground  enemies  ;  as  well  tliose 
that  undermine  Thee,  as  those  that  assault 
Thee.     Caryl. 

9.  Thmi  shall  make  them  like  a  ficrji  furnace 
at  the  time  of  Thy  presence.  To  make  them  like 
a  furnace  here  means,  not  to  make  them  the 
destroyers  of  others,  but,  by  a  natural  abbrevi- 
ation, to  make  them  as  if  they  were  in  a  fiery 
furnace.  At  the  time  of  Thy  presence,  literally. 
Thy  face,  which  may  be  understood  to  mtan, 
\chen.  Thou  luokesl  at  them.     A. 


9-12.  There  is  no  escaping  God's  avenging 
eye,  no  going  out  of  the  reach  of  His  hand  ; 
rocks  and  mountains  will  be  no  betler  shelter  at 
last  than  tig-leaves  were  at  first.  The  destruc- 
tion will  be  an  utier  destruction.  Their  fruit 
and  th  ir  seed  slutll  be  (kstroyed  (v.  10).  The 
enemies  of  God's  kingdom,  in  every  age,  shall 
fall  under  the  same  doom,  and  the  whole  gen- 
eration of  them  will  at  last  be  rooted  out,  and 
all  opposing  rule,  wrincipality,  and  power  shall 
be  put  down.  The  arrows  of  God's  wrath  shall 
confound  them  and  put  them  to  flight,  being 
levelled  at  the  face  of  them  (v.  12).  That  will 
be  the  lot  of  daring  enemies  that  face  God. 
Those  that  might  have  had  Chiist  to  rule  and 
save  them,  but  rejected  Him  and  fought  against 
Him,  shall  find  that  even  the  remembrance  of 
that  will  be  enough  to  make  them  to  eternity  a 
fiery  oven  to  themselves  ;  it  is  the  woim  that 
dies  not.     H. 
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FOR    THE    CHIEF    MtTSICIAN  ;    SET    TO    AIJELETH    n.\SH-SH.\nAn.      A    PSALM    OP   DAVID. 


1  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  t'.iou  forsaken 

me  ? 
Why  art  thou  so  far  from  helping  me,  and 
from  the  words  of  my  roaring  ? 

2  O  my  God,  I  cry  in  the  day-time,  but  thou 

answerest  not  ; 
And  in  the  night  season,  and  am  not  silent. 

3  But  thou  art  holy, 

()  thou  that  inhabitest  the  praises  of  Israel. 

4  Our  fathers  trusted  in  thee  : 

Tliey  trusled,  and  Ihou  didst  deliver  them. 
6  They  cried  unto  thee,  and  were  delivered  : 
They  trusted  in  thee,  and  were  not  ashamed. 

6  But  I  am  a  worm,  and  no  man  ; 

A  reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

7  All  they  that  see  me  laugh  me  to  scorn  : 
They  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake  the  head, 

saying, 

8  Commit  thyself  unto  the  Lord  ;  let  him  de- 

liver him  : 
Let  him  deliver  him,  seeing  he  delighteth  in 
him. 

9  But  thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  the 

womb  : 


TIiou  didst  make  me  trust  Wte»  I  was  upon 
my  mother's  breasts. 

10  I  was  cast  upon  thee  from  the  womb  : 
Thou   art   m\'  God   since  my  mother   bare 

me. 

11  Be  not  far  from  me  ;  for  trouble  is  near  ; 
For  there  is  none  to  help 

12  Many  bulls  have  compassed  me  : 

Strong  bulls  of  Bashan  have  beset  me  round. 

13  They  gape  upon  me  with  their  mouth. 
As  a  ravening  and  a  roaring  liou. 

14  I  a  n  poured  out  like  w.ater. 

And  all  my  b.tnes  are  out  of  joint  : 

My  heatt  is  like  wax  ; 

It  is  melted  in  the  midst  of  my  bowels. 

15  My  strength  is  dried  tip  like  a  potsherd  ; 
And  my  tongue  cleaveth  to  my  jaws  ; 

And  thou  hast  brought  me  into  the  dust  of 
death. 

16  For  dogs  have  compassed  me  : 

The   assembly   of   evil-doers  have  inclosed 

me  ; 
They  pierced  my  liands  and  my  feet. 

17  1  may  tell  all  my  bones  ; 
They  look  and  stare  upon  me  : 

18  They  part  my  garments  among  them, 
And  upon  my  vesture  do  they  cast  lots. 
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19  Bui  be  not  llin\i  fur  ofT.  0  Loud  : 

0  thou  my  miccour,  haste  tliee  to  help  me. 

20  DL-liver  my  soul  from  the  sword  ; 

My  (iarliiii;  from  the  power  of  the  dog. 

21  Save  me  from  the  lion's  mouth  ; 

Yea,  from  the  horns  of  the  wild-oxen  thou 
hast  an.svvered  me. 

22  I  will  declare  thy  name  unto  my  brethren  : 
In  tlie  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise 

thee. 

23  Ye  tliat  fear  the  Loitn.  praise  him  ; 
All  ye  the  seed  of  Jacol),  glorify  him  ; 

And  stand  in  awe  of  him,  all  ye  the  seed  of 
Israel. 

24  For  he  hath  not  despised  nor  abhorred  the 

affliction  of  the  afflicled  ; 
Neither  hath  ho  hid  his  face  from  him  ; 
But  when  he  cried  unto  him,  he  heard. 

35  Of  thee  Cometh  my  praise  in  the  great  con- 
gregation : 

1  will  pay  my  vows  before  them  that  fear  him. 

The  Psalm  has  three  distinct  parts.  The 
first  (1-11)  describes  the  deep  anguish  of  the 
sufferer  apparently  forsaken  by  God.  and  de- 
spised by  man,  alternating  with  strong  expres- 
sions of  trust  in  God's  holiness  and  love.  In 
the  second  (12-21),  the  circumstances  which 
cause  the  anguisli  are  vividly  portrayed,  but 
the  description  is  blended  with  earnest  and  de- 
vout supplication.  In  the  third  part  (33-31), 
the  strain  changes  suddenly,  the  Psalm  calls  on 
all  to  join  in  praising  Gjd  for  an  accomplished 
deliverance,  and  announces  the  extension  of 
God's  kingdom  to  all  kindreds  of  the  earth. 

The  Messianic  cliaracter  of  the  twenty  second 
Psalm  is  vindicated  by  a  remarkable  variety  of 
evidences,  which  are  separately  strong,  and  in 
their  combination  overwhelming.  We  have,  in 
the  tirst  place,  positive  evidence  :  the  use  of  the 
first  words  by  our  Lord  in  His  last  agony.  This 
may,  of  course,  be  explained  away  either  as  a 
simple  reminiscence,  or  at  the  most  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  typical  character  of  the  Ps-almist's 
sufferings  ;  but.  considering  the  solemnity  of 
the  occasion,  we  most  naturally  regard  this, 
like  other  words  and  acts  connected  with  the 
crucifixion,  as  a  seal  and  attestation  to  proph- 
ecy. This  is  confirmed  by  the- direct  and  un- 
qualified testimony  of  the  Apostle  John,  and 
by  direct  quotations  and  many  clear  references 
in  the  other  evangelical  accounts  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. We  have,  in  the  second  place,  a  corre- 
spondence with  all  the  delails  of  the  sufferings 
of  Christ  so  minute  and  exact  as  to  make  it  cer- 


26  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied  : 

They  shall  praise  the  Loud  that  seek  after 

him  : 
Let  your  heart  live  for  ever. 

27  All  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  remember  and 

turn  unto  the  Lord  : 
And  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall 
worship  before  thte. 

28  For  tile  kingdom  is  the  Lord's  : 
And  he  is  the  ruler  over  the  nations. 

29  All  the  fat  ones  of  the  earth  shall  eat  and 

worship  : 
All  they  that  go  down  to  the  dust  shall  bow 

before  him. 
Even  he  that  cannot  keep  his  soul  alive. 

30  A  seed  shall  serve  him  ; 

It  shall  be  told  of  the  Lord  unto  the  7ieit 
gtneration. 

31  They  shall  come  and  shall  declare  his  right- 

eousness 
Unto  a  people  that  shall  be  born,  that  he 
hath  done  it. 

tain  that,  if  those  details  are  truly  narrated  by 
the  evangelists,  they  were  the  fulfilment  of 
prophecy.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that 
the  traits  in  their  combination  are  wholly  in- 
applicable to  David.  There  is  not  only  a  total 
absence  of  consciousness  of  sin,  which  might 
be  partly  accounted  for,  supposing  them  to  be 
a  product  of  his  early  manhood  ;  but,  as  is 
shown  in  the  commentary,  from  first  to  last  the 
feelings  and  events  arc  true  of  the  Man  of  sor- 
rows, and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  Him  alone. 
The  only  explanation  which  meets  and  satisfies 
all  the  conditions  of  a  sound  exegesis,  that 
which  has  been  held  fast  by  the  Church  in  all 
times,  and  has  a  sure  foundalion  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, is  tbat  the  Psalmist  was  moved  by  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  so  that,  whether  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  he  recorded  his  afflictions, 
and  expnssed  his  hopes,  in  language  which 
found  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  Messiah,  of 
whom  David  undouljtedly  was,  and  knew  him- 
self to  be,  one  of  (he  very  chiefest  types.  Cook. 
The  passages  which  are  quoted  from  it  by  the 
New  Testament  writers  are  declared,  or  as- 
sumed to  be,  prophecies  of  Christ  ;  the  language 
of  this  Psalm  is  appropriated  by  Christ  and 
used  of  Himself  ;  and  is  also  taken  up,  unwit- 
tingly, we  suppose,  yet  very  suggestively,  by 
Christ's  enemies.  The  very  moile  of  Christ's 
death  is  indicated,  and  fills  mode  is  utterly  for- 
eign to  Jewish  usage  in  capital  punishment  ; 
and  such  a  <leath  and  even  such  wounds  are  un- 
known to  Jewish  history  save  in  the  death,  of 
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Christ,  FurtUoroione.  tis  et-Pilatio»  betwoea 
the  I.itter  and  fi>rn\er  psrtions  of  the  Psalm  con- 
cluiirely  shoiv  its  Mi^ssianic  charac.er.  Tlie 
Utter  ivsrtiou  gires  us  the  rtSHltt  of  th«»'  suffer- 
iajs-  .V.ni  what  an?  iher  ?  First,  I  wiil  de- 
clare Thr  nam.'  uato  Mr  brethren" — words 
■wUicU  ;\pjx-ar  ia  tha  last  verses  of  th,-  longest 
recorvU\l  prayer  of  Jesus  (Joha  17  ;  Cj>,  and 
are  here  as  one  of  the  great  cnls  of  Ilis  mis^ijo 
to  e.arth.  Xext  a  Ihankssriving  feast  ia  Tvhici 
the  sufferer  pays  his  vosrs  after  the  m:mner  of 
pious  Israelite  r.  This  remarkably  shades  off 
into  the  great  (.riwprirVki*/.  probably  sugg.-sting 
this  current  us-igo  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Gc^pel 
historians  ;  for  iii  this  case,  as  in  that  of  Gospel 
history,  the  ■"meek"  (/.<■..  th?  humWe.  the 
brv>koa  of  heart  for  sdn>  "  shall  eat  and  be  satis- 
fied ;■■  their  m?ulhs  are  tilled  with  praise  ;  their 
'"  hearts  lire  forever"  with  that  eternal  life 
■whioh  nMie  can  gi  re  bat  Jesus  :  and  t  Jen  the 
rango  and  scope  of  these  blessings  spread  out  to 
emhract.'  the  "  xvide.  wide  world,"  for  "  all  the 
ends  of  th?  world  sltall  rememb-T  and  turu  unto 
the  Lorvl.  and  all  th,."  kindreds  of  the  nations  ^haU 
■worship  N-f ore  Thee,"  The  Gosjvl  gx"*  forth 
conquering  aad  to  conquer  :  the  rightful  rulo 
of  the  Loai  Jehovah  becom.-s  supreme  over  all 
the  nations.  Generation  after  generation,  down 
thrvtigh  the  laps,;  of  the  ages,  this  supremacy 
endures.  His  kingdom  an  everlasting  kingdom, 
and  Uis  dominion  one  that  has  no  enX  Such 
are  the  results  of  glorious  victory  and  triumph 
to  the  Gospel  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ  orer 
the  uatioDS  which  com?  of  the  sufferings  through 
whL'h  this  Great  Sufferer  is  presented  ia  this 
Psalm  as  jvassiag.  These  results  caa  he  no  other 
than  those  whiih  attend  thi  sufferings  of  the 
great  Messiah.  In  Him  we  see  them  fully  de- 
velop-xl.  That  His  sufferings  and  the  conse- 
quent "  glory"  were  hound  together  by  the 
siroagest  mutual  eo-relatioa  is  signioed  in  thc«se 
c.->aipreh«isive  words  of  Peter,  giring  the  gist 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy,  ia  which  "  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  l.-stiSed  beforehand  tX*  tti fer- 
ine .^  {"".l-irf  a%J  .' V  ci."",»  • '••'  *.i«>»(/ti_rl>*K>«'" 
(I  Pet.  1  :  IIV  Precisely  this  c.vrelatioa  ap- 
pn«rs  ia  Isaiah  SS.  where.  "  making  His  soul 
an  crfteriag  for  sin."  but  seeins  the  fruit  of  this 
agony  to  HisfuU  sa'isfictioa.  and  "  diriJi:igthe 
spoil  (rith  ths  mighty,"  are  tl»e  attendant  re- 
salts.  The  s.v»pe  of  this  Psalm,  orelaling 
soch  results  of  G.'ispel  victory  with  such  suffer- 
ings, shut  us  up  to  Christ  only  aitd  alone  as 
f  alalling  this  Psalm.     C. 

The  first  half  of  this  Psalm  coincides  with 
the  pt^ssi.-^n  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  second  with 
the  coosequesoes  that  have  lesulted  ftvxn  Ilts 


resurrectioo.  It  is  the  agonizing  situation  of  a 
crucified  oae  that  is  pictorially  and  faithfully 
p-asenteii  to  us  in  vs,  14-17  :  the  spreading  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  naked  body,  the  torturing 
of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  the  burning  thirst 
which  the  Redeemer,  iu  onler  that  the  Scrip- 
ture might  be  fulfilled,  announcevl  ia  the  cry. 
John  19 :  3S.  Men  who  reviled  Him  and 
shook  their  head  at  Him  passed  by  His  cross 
just  as  V.  7  satys  ;  scorncrs  cried  to  Him  :  "'  Let 
the  God  in  whom  He  trusts  deliver  Uiai.  '  just 
as  V.  S  says  :  His  g-.»rments  were  divided  and 
lots  were  cast  for  His  coit  ia  order  that  v.  IS  of 
our  Psalm  might  he  fulfillwL  The  third  last 
of  the  seven  words  of  the  liying  one  is  the  first 
word  of  our  Psalm  and  the  appropriation  of 
the  whole.  And  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(2  :  11  f.)  quotes  v.  •>»  as  the  words  of  Christ, 
in  order  to  show  that  He  is  not  ashame^l  to  call 
those  His  brethren,  whose  sancliner  God  has 
appointed  Him  to  b?.  just  as  the  risen  Oite  has 
actually  done  (Matt.  3S  :  10 :  John  20  :  17>. 
We  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the  reciprtv 
caj  relations.  The  Psalm  so  sets  before  our 
eyes  not  merely  the  suffering  of  the  crucified 
One,  bat  also  the  revleraption  of  the  world  that 
resulted  from  His  resurre.^tion  and  the  sacra- 
mental appropriation  of  that  redemption. 

For  us.  who  look  upon  the  whole  Psalm  as 
the  words  of  I>avid.  it  does  not  thereby  lose 
anything  of  its  prophetic  character.  It  is  a 
typical  Psalm  The  very  same  Gv>l.  who  com- 
municates His  thoughts  of  redemption  to  the 
spirit  of  man  and  there  causes  them  to  become 
the  worl  of  prv>phetic  prodamatioo.  has  also 
so  shaped  history  itself  that  it  has  become  a 
prefisurative  representation  of  the  coming  sal- 
vation ;  aavi  the  cridence  for  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity which  may  be  deduced  from  these  p»o- 
phetio  faets  of  history  is  no  less  convincing  than 
that  which  may  be  de-duced  from  verbU  propih- 
ecy.  That  David,  the  anointed  of  Samuel,  be- 
fore he  reached  the  throne  had  to  go  a  way  of 
sttflering  which  resembles  the  way  of  soaring 
of  Jesus,  the  S-wi  of  David  baptized  by  John. 
aad  that  this  typical  suffering  of  Darid  is  fissd 
f.v  us  ia  the  Psalms  as  in  iniages  i^d-ected  from 
a  mirror— this  is  abo  an  appointment  of  Divine 
pow»,  grace,  and  wfedom.  Bat  this  Rsalm  is 
not  meiely  typica!.  For  in  :t  David  descends 
with  his  complaints  to  a  depth  that  lies  beyond 
the  depth  of  his  suffering,  and  rii«s  wiih  his 
hops  to  a  iteight  which  lies  beyond  the  htigfat 
of  the  reward  of  his  soffiertng.  The  typical  is 
elevated  into  the  prophelicaL  Since  David  has 
been  ancwted  with  the  oil  of  royal  consecntion 
aad  at  the  same  time  ako  with  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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the  officinl  Spirit  of  the  kingship  of  promise,  he 
looks  ii[X)u  himsolf  iis  the  Messiah  of  GoJ,  to 
whom  the  promises  point  ;  iiiul  in  virtue  of  this 
way  of  looking  at  himsolf  iu  the  light  of  the 
highest  ealliiig  that  cmiKl  be  assigned  to  one  in 
connection  with  the  liistory  of  rcilcmplioc,  the 
historical  reality  of  his  experiences  becomes 
iilealizeil  to  him,  anil  both  what  he  experiences 
anil  what  he  hopes  for  thereby  aoiinire  a  depth 
ami  height  of  baekgronml  whieh  reach  out  into 
the  liistory  of  the  liiial  and  true  Christ  of  Ood. 
He  sees  in  himself  the  coming  One,  the  image 
of  whom  does  not  till  somewhat  later  detach 
it-self  from  him.  anil  whose  history  will  com- 
pletclv  coincide  with  all  that  is  hyperbjlieal  iu 
the  expressions  tliat  he  employs.  For  as  God 
the  Father  fashions  the  history  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  conformity  with  His  own  counsel,  so  His 
Spirit  fiishions  also  the  statements  of  David, 
the  type  of  the  coming  One,  regarding  himself, 
with  a  view  to  that  history.  By  means  of  this 
Spirit,  whieh  is  at  once  the  Spirit  of  God  and 
of  the  coming  Christ,  Davids  typical  history, 
as  lie  narrates  it  iu  his  Ps;ilms  and  more  espe- 
cially in  this  one.  has  aciiuired  that  ideal  deptli, 
trausliguration  and  intcusily,  in  virtueof  whieh 
it  is  far  moic  than  a  mere  statement  of  typical 
facts,  penetrates  to  the  root  of  these  facts  in 
the  Divine  counsel,  and  grows  to  be  the  word 
of  prophecy  ;  so  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it 
may  rightly  be  said  that  Christ  spi^aks  here 
through  David,  inasm\ieh  as  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
speaks  through  him  aud  makes  the  pretig.ira- 
tive  suCferiug  of  His  ancestor  the  means  where- 
bv  His  own  future  passion  is  represented. 
Without  the  recognition  of  this  irrefragable 
state  of  the  case,  this  Psalm  can  neither  be  un- 
derstood nor  sympathetically  reproduced.  D. 
Loaded  witli  the  sins  of  the  world,  Jesus  be- 
gan the  Psalm  upon  the  Cross  to  show  that  it 
w;is  His.  Four  out  of  the  last  Seven  Words 
certainly  are  taken  from,  or  refer  to,  this  por- 
tion of  the  Psalter.  From  the  first  verse  on, 
there  is  scarcely  a  line  which  miglit  not  have 
come  from  the  pen  of  an  evangelist.  Instead 
of  a  colorless  scene,  instead  of  uninitigated 
darkness  and  inextricable  confusion,  there  is 
color  and  detail.  The  echo  of  part  of  this  very 
Psalm,  hideously  distorted  and  caricatured, 
comes  up  in  the  cars  of  the  Forsaken  One. 
Burning  thirst  ;  violent  tension  of  suspended 
meinbers,  making  the  frame  like  that  of  a  living 
skeleton  ;  rude  spectators  gambling  over  the 
raiment  ;  some  wrong,  probably  piercing,  done 
to  the  hands  and  feet  ;  llie  fecliug  strange  and 
out  of  place  in  God's  universe — all  these  arc 
represented  vividly  and  powerfully.     Nineteen 


centuries  of  coutempl.dion  at  the  f  >ot  of  the 
Cross  have  shown  failh  no  discoid  between  the 
Crucilied  Lord  whom  she  adores,  an,l  Him  who 
cries  "Eli.  Eli."  H  she  ever  tries  iu  vain  to 
get  ft  glimpse  of  His  features,  it  is  because  she 
cannot  see  distinctly  for  tears.  But  there  is 
more  than  this.  Tlie  sufferer  passes  to  glory 
by  the  edge  of  the  sword  (or  a  violent  death), 
from  the  lion's  mouth,  from  the  claws  of  llie 
dog,  froih  the  horns  of  the  unicorn.  Tiie  mi- 
nute touch  in  the  twenty-second  verse,  referred 
10  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ("  He  is  not 
ashamed  to  call  them  bretliren,  saying,  I  will 
declare  Thy  Xame  unto  My  brethren"),  might 
not,  by  itself,  utlract  our  attention  ;  but  then  it 
comes  from  Him  who  has  cried,  "Eli.  Eli," 
whose  hands  and  feet  have  been  pierced  ;  and 
we  note  that  twice  only,  in  quick  succession, 
just  after  the  Resurrection,  our  Lord  is  recorded 
to  have  applied  the  word  "brethren"  to  His 
servants.  The  wonder  of  the  Psalm  is  brought 
to  a  climax  by  the  ordered  development  in 
which  all  is  given.  First,  He  who  sutlers  is 
l.iid  into  the  very  dust  of  death.  Then,  risen 
from  that  dust,  He  proclaims  His  Xame  to  His 
brethren,  beginning  from  the  Jews,  and  ending 
with  the  Gentiles  from  the  very  furthest  parts 
of  the  earth.     Bishop  AkMinder. 

I-l  I.  The  cry  of  anguish,  which  begins  with 
a  laiUi'iitation  Oi"er  prolonged  desertion  by  God, 
struggles  through  to  a  trustful  prayer.  The 
question  (v.  1)  is  not  an  expression  of  impa- 
tience and  despair,  l)ut  of  surprise  and  yearn- 
ing. The  sufferer  feels  himself  to  be  rejected 
by  God  ;  the  feeling  of  Divine  wrath  surrounds 
him  entirely  with  darkness  :  aud  yet  he  knows 
himself  to  be  united  to  God  in  fear  aud  love  ; 
his  present  condition  is  wholly  out  of  keeping 
with  the  real  nature  of  his  relationship  to  God  ; 
and  it  is  this  very  contradiction  that  urges  him 
to  put  the  plaintive  question,  which  rises  from 
the  lowest  depths.  Why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
me  ?  But  notwithstanding  this  feeling  of  de- 
sertion by  God.  the  bond  of  love  is  not  broken  ; 
the  mourner  calls  God,  m;/  God  ;  urged  on  by 
the  longing  that  God  would  grant  him  once 
more  to  feel  this  love,  he  calls  Him  my  God  ! 
ray  God  !  The  crucified  One's  desertion  by 
God,  however,  must  not  be  measured  by  that 
of  David  and  of  other  sufferers  who  thus  com- 
plain when  they  find  themselves  exposed  to  sore 
trial.  The  crucified  One  is  even  to  His  latest 
breath  the  Holy  One  of  God,  and  the  propitia- 
tion, for  which  He  offers  Himself,  is  God's  own 
eterniil.  gracious  will,  which  is  now  being  real- 
ized in  Ihe  fulness  of  the  times  ;  but  seeing  that 
He  submits  Himself  with  the  sin  of  His  people 
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andof  the  whole  of  humanity  to  God's  judgment, 
it  cannot  Ije  spared  Him  to  experience  God's 
■wrath  against  sinful  humanity  as  if  He  were 
personally  guilty  ;  and  out  of  the  infinite  depths 
of  this  tasting  of  wrath,  which  iu  His  case 
rests  upon  no  mere  appearance  but  upon  the 
sternest  reality,  there  comes  His  complaint, 
which  penetrates  the  wrath  and  appeals  to 
God's  love.     D. 

I.  IVliy?  Not  the  "why"  of  impatience 
or  despair,  not  the  sinful  questiouiug  of  one 
whose  heart  rebels  against  his  chastening,  but 
rather  the  cry  of  a  lost  child  who  cannot  under- 
stand why  his  father  has  left  him,  and  who 
longs  to  see  his  father's  face  again.  It  is  the 
(juestion  of  faith  as  well  as  of  an  anguish  that 
cannot  be  told.  For  he  who  asks  "why," 
nevertheless  calls  God  "  mr/  God,"  and  repeats 
the  appropriating  word  again  and  again,  with 
the  very  emphasis  of  faith.  Indeed,  such  a 
question  can  only  be  asked  by  one  whom  God 
has  taken  into  covenant  with  Himself,  and  to 
whom  He  has  vouchsafed  His  promises.  What 
these  words  were  in  the  lips  of  the  Holy  One  of 
God,  heart  of  man  may  not  conceive.  For  a 
moment,  in  that  last  agony,  the  Perfect  Man 
was  alone — alone  with  the  sin  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  going  beyond  Scripture  to  say  that  a 
sense  of  G  )d's  wrath  e-xtorted  that  cry.  For  to 
the  last  breath  He  was  the  well-beloved  of  the 
Father,  and  the  repeated  "  My  God,"  "  My 
God,"  is  a  witness  even  then  to  His  confidence 
in  the  Father's  love.  Stier  says,  with  great 
truth  :  "  Neither  could  the  damned  in  hell  so 
call  to  God  and  ask,  nor  could  Christ  have  done 
so  if  He  were  really  to  be  considered  here  as 
suffering  in  their  place."     P. 

When  God  chose  that  costliest  means  of  our 
deliverance,  sending  His  own  Son  iu  the  like- 
ness of  sinful  llesh  and  for  sin,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  at  no  lower  price  would  our  redemp- 
tion have  been  posnble,  that  nothing  short  of 
this  could  have  satisfied  that  righteousness  of 
His,  which  He  was  bound  to  maintain  ;  which 
He  cjuld  not  forego,  without  shaking  to  their 
strong  foundation  those  eternal  pillars  on  which 
the  moral  universe  reposes  ;  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  no  weaker  or  poorer  motives  than 
th'.ise  iu  this  way  presented  to  man  would  have 
ever  succeeded  in  making  him  holy,  and  thus 
capable  of  blessedness.     Trench. 

The  Incarnation  is  not  the  whole  Gospel. 
The  body  of  His  flesh  becomes  the  means  of 
our  reconciliation  "through  death."  Christ's 
death  has  so  met  the  reciuiremcuts  of  the  Di- 
vine law  that  the  Divine  love  can  come  freely 
forth,  and  embrace  and  forgive  sinful   men. 


That  fact  is  the  very  centre  of  the  revelation  of 
God  iu  Christ,  the  very  secret  of  His  power. 
He  has  died.  Voluntarily  and  of  His  own  love, 
as  well  as  in  obedience  to  the  Father's  loving 
will,  He  has  borne  the  consequences  of  the  sin 
which  He  had  never  shared,  in  tliat  life  of  sor- 
row and  sympathy,  in  that  separation  from  God 
which  is  sin's  deepest  penalty,  and  of  which 
the  solemn  witness  comes  to  us  in  the  cry  that 
rent  the  darkness,  "My  God,  Jly  God,  why 
hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?"  and  in  that  physical 
death  which  is  the  parable  in  the  material  sphere 
of  the  true  death  of  the  spirit.  We  do  not 
know  all  the  incidence  of  Christ's  death.  The 
whole  manner  of  its  operation  has  not  been  told 
us,  but  the  fact  has  been.  It  does  not  affect 
the  Divine  heart.  2' hat  we  know,  for  "  God 
so  loved  the  world,  that  He  sent  His  Son." 
But  it  does  affect  the  Divine  government. 
Without  it,  forgiveness  could  not  have  been. 
Its  influence  e.vtcnds  to  all  the  years  before,  as 
to  all  after  Calvary,  for  that  Man  continued  to 
be  after  Man  had  sinned,  was  because  the  whole 
Diviue  government  then  had  respect  to  the  sac- 
rifice that  was  to  be,  as  now  it  all  is  moulded  by 
the  merit  of  the  sacrifice  that  has  been.  As  for 
us,  that  wondrous  love — mightier  than  death, 
and  not  to  be  quenched  by  many  waters — is  the 
one  power  that  can  change  our  alienation  to 
glad  friendship,  and  melt  the  ice  of  indifference 
and  dread  into  love.  That,  and  that  alone,  is 
the  solvent  for  stubborn  wills,  the  magnet  for 
distant  hearts.  Tlie  cross  of  Christ  is  the  key- 
stone of  the  iiniverse  and  the  conqueror  of  all 
enmity.     A.  M. 

2,  3.  He  hears  nothing  from  Grod  as  to  the 
deliverance  prayed  for,  yet  no  murmuring  at 
God's  proceedings  ;  nay,  quite  the  contrary, 
for  he  justifies  and  praises  God  :  "But  Thou 
art  hulij,  0  Thou  that  inhnbitcst  the  praises  of 
Israel."  Observe  whether  thou  canst  not  gather 
something  from  the  manner  of  God's  denying 
the  thing  prayed  for,  which  may  sweeten  it  to 
thee  !  Haply  thou  shalt  find  He  denies  thee, 
but  it  is  with  a  smiling  countenance,  and  ushers 
it  in  with  some  expressions  of  grace  and  favor 
that  may  assure  thee  His  denial  proceeds  not 
from  displeasure.     Gurtmll. 

3.  And  Tliou  (art)  holy,  inhaMiing  the  praises 
of  Israel.  Here  begins  his  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  might  claim  to  be  heard, 
and  all  which  may  be  summed  up  in  this,  that 
Jehoviih  was  the  covenant  God  of  Israel.  The 
word  trauvlated  holy,  in  its  widest  sense,  in- 
cludes all  that  distinguishes  God  from  creatures, 
not  excepting  wdiat  are  usually  termed  His 
natural  perfections.     Hence  the  epithet  is  often 
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found  connected  with  descriptions  of  His  pow- 
er, otcniit}-,  etc.     A. 

Thou  art  holj'.  Does  it  seem  strange 
that  the  heart  ia  its  darliness  and  sorrow  should 
find  comf  jrt  in  this  attribute  of  God  ?  No,  for 
Gi.I's  liolincss  is  but  another  aspect  of  His 
faithfulness  and  mercy.  And  in  that  remark- 
able'name,  "  tlie  Holy  One  of  Israel,"  we  are 
taught  tliat  He  who  is  the  "  hidy"  God  is  also 
the  God  who  has  made  a  covenant  with  His 
cliosen.  It  would  be  impossible  for  an  Israel- 
ite to  think  of  God's  holiness  without  thinking 
also  of  that  covenant  relationship.  "  Be  ye 
holy  ;  for  I,  the  Lord  your  God,  am  holy,"  were 
the  words  in  which  Israel  was  reminded  of  their 
relation  to  God.     P. 

Inlia^itest.  Or,  "  dwellest  among." 
God  is  thus  represented  as  enthroned  in  His 
sanctuary,  where  the  praises  and  adorations  of 
His  worshippers,  symbolized  by  the  streams  of 
incense,  rise  continuiily  before  Him.  The 
word  "  inhabitest"  refers  to  the  throne,  of 
which  the  cherubim,  whose  forms  were  on  the 
mercy-seat,  are  the  mystic  supporters.  The 
appeal  expresses  with  infinite  tenderness  and 
delicacy  the  thought  that,  since  God  is  ever  re 
ceiviug  the  prayers  of  His  people,  He  will 
surely  answer  them  in  the  person  of  their  repre- 
sentative ;  a  thought  enlarged  upon  in  the  fol- 
lowing verses.     Cook. 

6.  Each  word  re-echoes  in  the  second  part 
of  thi  Book  of  Isaiah.  There,  as  here,  Israel 
is  called  a  worm  (41  :  14)  ;  there  all  these  traits 
of  suffering  are  found  in  the  picture  of  the  Ser- 
vant of  God  (49  :  7  ;  53  ;  3),  and  more  especially 
in  .52  :  14  :  "  So  marred  was  His  visage,  that 
He  no  longer  looked  like  a  man."     D. 

7,  8.  The  scornful  ridicule  of  our  Lord  was 
universal  ;  all  sorts  of  men  were  unanimjus  in 
the  derisive  laughter,  and  vied  with  each  other 
in  insulting  Him.  Priests  and  people,  .lews 
and  Gentiles,  soldiers  and  civilians,  all  united 
in  the  general  scoff,  and  that  at  the  time  when 
He  was  prostrate  in  weakness  and  ready  to  die. 
Wliich  shall  we  wonderat  the  m05t,  the  cruelty 
of  man  or  the  love  of  the  bleeding  Saviour  ? 
How  can  we  ever  complain  of  ridicule  after 
this  ?  On  reading  tliese  verses  one  is  ready, 
with  Trapp,  to  ask,  Is  this  a  prophecy  or  a  his- 
tory ?  for  the  description  is  so  accurate.  We 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  truth  which  was  un- 
wittingly uttered  by  the  Jewish  scoffers.  They 
themselves  are  witnesses  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
trusted  in  Go.l  ;  why  then  was  He  permitted  to 
perish  ?  Jehovah  had  aforetime  delivered  those 
who  rolled  their  burdens  upon  Him  :  why  was 
this  man  deserted  ?    Oh,  that  they  had  under- 


stood the  answer !  Note  further,  that  their 
ironical  jest,  "seeing  Hi:  ihlightr.d  in  Ilim,"  was 
true.  The  Lord  did  delight  in  His  dear  Son, 
and  when  He  was  found  in  fashiin  as  a  man, 
and  became  obedient  unto  death.  He  still  was 
well  pleased  with  Him.  Jehovah  delights  in 
Him,  and  yet  bruises  Him  ;  is  well  pleased,  and 
yet  slays  Him.     S. 

8.  Trust  in  Jehorah !  He  mill  tlcUrer  1dm, 
lie  will  Sfiije  him,  for  lie  delights  in  him.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  first  clause  is  :  roll  to 
(or  on)  Jehorah.  which  would  be  unintelligible 
but  for  the  parallel  expressions  in  Psalm  ;!7  :  T), 
roll  thtj  inaji  upon  Jehornh.  and  in  Pro  v.  IG  :  3, 
roll  thy  work  upon  Jehirah,  where  the  idea  is 
evidently  that  of  a  burden  cast  upon  another 
b)'  one  who  is  unable  to  sustain  It  himself. 
This  burden,  in  the  first  case,  is  his  wny,  i.e., 
his  course  of  life,  his  fortune,  his  destiny,  and 
in  the  other  case,  his  work,  i.e.,  his  business, 
his  affairs,  his  interest.  In  evident  allusion  to 
these  places  the  Apostle  Peter  says,  casting  all 
your  care  upon  Him,  for  He  carethfor  you.  By 
these  three  parallels  light  is  thrown  on  the  ellip- 
tical expression  now  before  us,  roll,  i.e.,  thy 
burden  or  thy  care,  upon  Jehorah.  Perhaps  the 
best  solution  of  the  syntax  is  to  make  this  clause 
a  quotation  or  derisive  repetition  of  the  suffer- 
er's own  words,  as  if  they  had  said  :  '  This  Is 
he  who  was  so  fond  of  repeating  the  precept. 
Trust  in  Jehovah  !  Let  him  now  try  its  virtue 
in  his  own  case.  He  in  whom  he  has  trusted, 
and  exhorted  others  to  trust  also,  will  no  doubt 
deliver  him."     A. 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  trusted"  [i.e., 
"  on  the  Lord")  means  primarily  to  roll,  i.e.,  to 
devolve  upon  the  Lord  whatever  may  be  vour 
I  burden.  It  stands  here  in  the  imperative — a 
[  fact  l)est  explained  by  supposing  that  his  re- 
!  vilers  tauntingly  retort  his  own  words  :  "  Thou 
who  hast  so  often  said.  Roll  every  burden  upon 
Jehovah,  try  it  in  thine  own  time  of  need.  God 
will  doubtless  deliver  thee  !  God  will  rescue 
him,  for  He  delights  in  him  !" — all  said  in  con- 
temptuous irony.  The  men  who  thus  reviled 
him  were  the  last  men  in  the  world  to  believe 
one  word  of  it.  All  these  words  were  said  by 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees  to  the  suffering  Jesus 
in  the  very  spirit  which  Is  here  indicated.  Un- 
consciously to  themselves  they  were  fulfilling 
prophecy,  altogether  unaware  that  "  thus  it 
was  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suf- 
fer" (Luke  24  :  46).     C. 

9-1 1.  He  mentions  his  mother  twice. 
Throughout  the  wdiole  of  the  Old  Testament 
there  is  no  mention  whatever  of  a  human  father, 
i.e.,  begetter,  of  the  Messiah  ;  it  is  always  only 
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His  mother  or  bearer  that  is  spoken  of.  Tlie 
words  of  the  one  who  is  praying  here  also  imply 
that,  looked  at  with  respect  to  its  outward  cir- 
cumstances, the  beginning  of  his  life  was  poor 
and  needy  ;  and  this  likewise  accords  with  the 
picture  of  Christ  drawn  in  the  Old  Testament, 
as  well  as  with  that  in  the  New.  On  the  ground 
of  his  fellowship  with  God,  which  reaches  so 
far  back,  there  is  now  (v.  11)  laised  the  cry  for 
help,  which  already  runs  through  all  he  has  as 
yet  said,  but  which  only  now  finds  e-xpression. 
D. 

9.  "  Thou  drew  me  out  of  the  womb,  and 
caused  nie  to  hope  upon  the  breast."  Thus  David 
claims  kindness  to  God,  because  ho  is  His  work- 
manship, that  he  may  draw  nearer  to  Ilim,  to 
clasp  Him,  as  a  Redeemer.  The  most  tempted 
soul  cannot  deny  but  it  is  God's  creature  ;  and 
those  who  are  most  hardly  exercised  and  doubt  if 
ever  Clirist  minded  to  save  them,  and  will  dis- 
claim Ilim  as  a  Redeemer,  yet  will  they  not  dis- 
claim Him  as  aCreatDr.  If  then,  in  the  time  of 
sore  lentation,  thou  wilt  grant  that  thou  art  His 
creature,  are  there  not  some  banils  betiveen  thee 
and  God  ?  Cl.iim  to  God  as  thy  creator,  to  get 
farther  kindness  ;  by  this  means  a  door  is  open  to 
go  in  to  God's  outer  court,  and  from  that  to 
the  inner  court  also.     Dickson. 

IJ,  15.  The  comparison  with  water  is  ap- 
plied to  moral  weakness  also  in  Gen.  49  :  4. 
The  parting  of  the  bones  may  either  denote  dis- 
location or  extreme  emaciation,  making  the  bones 
prominent.  In  either  case  the  essential  idea  is 
still  that  of  desperate  exliauslion  and  debility. 

A. These  various  phrases  combine  to  give 

the  idea  of  extreme  nervous  exhaustion.  Such 
we  know  to  liave  been  the  last  hours  of  Jesus. 
A  whole  uight,  not  only  sleepless  but  full  of 
earnest  thought  and  intense  emotion  ;  the  pass- 
over,  the  long  conversations  and  prayer  which 
fill  five  precious  chapters  in  John's  narrative 
(13-17)  ;  the  .scenes  of  Gethsemane,  the  betrayal 
an  1  arrest  ;  the  preliminary  examination  before 
Ananias  ;  tlie  more  protracted  one  before  Caia- 
phas  and  the  Sanhedrim  ;  the  hearing  before 
Pilate  ;  then  before  Ilerod  ;  then  again  before 
Pilate  ;  the  decree  for  His  crucifixion  ;  the 
weary  faintness  which  sunk  under  the  wood  of 
His  own  cross — all  these  things  were  at  once 
the  causes  and  the  proofs  of  exhaustion  really 
extreme,  leaving  no  nervous  energy  to  bear  up 
agaiust  the  terrible  agony  of  crucifixion.     C. 

16.  For  dogs  arc  come  about  me.  The 
enemies  are  still  compared  to  savage  ani- 
mals, but  the  figure  is  somewhat  different  ; 
"dogs,"  not  only  as  fierce,  but  as  unclean. 
Almost    the    only    trait  of    bitterness   in   the 


Psalm.     We  must  remember  that  these  dogs 

are  the  savage  wild  dogs  of  the  East.     P. 

Every  Oriental  city  and  village  abounds  with 
troops  of  hungry  and  half-savage  dogs,  which 
own  allegiance  to  the  place  rather  than  to  per- 
sons, and  wander  about  the  streets  and  fields, 
howling  dismally  at  night,  and  devouring  even 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  when  they  can  reach 
them.     Tristram. 

The  word  for  "  pierced"  has  tasked  the  la- 
bors of  critics  to  the  utmost.  In  view  of  ail  the 
evidence  in  the  case  I  concur  in  the  conclusion 
reached  by  Fcurst,  the  latest  authority  in  lexi- 
cography— viz.,  tliat  "  it  should  be  translated 
either  'piercing,'  or  '  they  pierced  my  hands  and 
my  feet.'  "  This  sense  being  granted,  the  pas- 
sage becomes  a  remarkably  definite  prediction 
of  the  manner  of  the  Saviour's  death  on  the 

cross.     C. The  fidfilment  by  the  nailing  of 

the  hands  and  (at  least  the  binding  fast)  of  the 
feet  of  the  crucified  One  is  exceedingly  plain. 
Not  only  here  is  it  prophesied  that  the  coming 
Christ  will  be  murderously  pierced,  but  also  in 
Isa.  53  :  .5,  where  He  is  said  to  be  pierced 
through  because  of  our  sins,  and  in  Zcch.  12  : 

10.     D. The  very  manner  of  His  death  is 

described,  though  never  in  use  among  the  Jews. 
TJiey  pierced  my  hands  and  my  feet,  which  were 
nailed  to  the  accursed  tree,  the  effect  of  which 
must  needs  be  the  most  exquisite  pain  and  tor- 
ture. There  is  no  one  passage  in  all  the  Old 
Testament  whicli  the  Jews  have  so  industri- 
ously corrupted  as  this,  because  it  is  such  an 
eminent  prediction  of  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
was  so  exactly  fulfilled.     H. 

Of  all  sanguinary  punishments,  that  of  cruci- 
fixion is  one  of  the  most  dreadful — no  vital  part 
is  immediately  affected  by  it.  The  tearing 
asunder  of  the  tender  fibres  of  the  hands  and 
feet,  the  lacerating  of  so  many  nerves  and 
bursting  so  many  blood-vessels,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  intense  agony.  The  nerves  of  the 
hand  and  foot  are  intimately  connected  witli 
the  nerves  of  the  whole  body  ;  their  laceration 
therefore  must  be  felt  over  the  entire  frame. 
When,  therefore,  the  hands  and  feet  of  our 
blessed  Lord  were  transfixed  with  nails.  He  must 
have   felt  the   sharpest    pangs  shoot    through 

every  part  of  His  body.     John  Stevenson. • 

Some  have  thought  that  those  scars  remain  still 
in  His  glorious  body,  to  be  showed  at  His  sec- 
ond appearing  :  "  They  shall  see  Him  whom 
they  have  pierced."  That  is  improbable,  but 
this  is  certain  ;  there  remains  still  an  impression 
upon  Christ's  hands  and  His  liearf,  the  scaling 
and  wearing  of  the  elect  there,  as  precious 
jewels.     T.  Adams. 
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17.  Sjme  sup|)ose,  not  improbably,  that  this 
verse  presents  the  sutforer  as  stripped  by  His 
enemies,  and  looking  with  grief  and  wonder  at 
His  own  emacia:ion,  while  (hoy  gaze  at  it  witk 
delicrht,  as  the  Hebrew  phrase  implies. 

18.  They  (arc  about  tn)  dinde  my  garments 
for  thcmsclecu,  ami  on  my  cluihing  they  (are 
ready  to)  east  lots.  This  is  the  last  stroke 
necessary  to  complete  the  picture.  Having 
stripped  him,  nothing  more  is  left  but  to  ap- 
propriate his  garments,  whether  from  cupidity 
or  in  derision.  The  futures  intimate  that  things 
can  go  no  further  without  actual  loss  of  life, 
an  1  that  the  case  is  therefore  an  extreme  one. 
The  providential  realization  of  this  ideal  scene 
in  our  Lord's  history  is  e-^prcssly  mentioncil  by 

all  the  four  evangelists.     A. From  the  pen 

of  .John  (19  :  23,  34)  wc  have  the  particulars  in 
full.  The  crucifixion  was  performed  by  four 
Roman  soldiers.  According  to  usage,  the  clothes 
of  the  malefactor  were  their  perquisite.  In  the 
present  case  they  difided  all  except  the  seam- 
less robe  into  four  parts,  but  this  robe  (such  as 
the  priests  wore),  a  garment  woven  without 
seam,  was  so  peculiar  and  so  valuable  they 
said,  Let  it  not  be  rent,  i.e.,  for  division  among 
us,  but  let  the  lot  determine  who  shall  have  it. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a  series  of  particulars 
could  not  be  combined  in  any  merely  hum^i 
prophecy  and  its  fulfilment  more  than  once  in 
ten  thousand  public  executions.  Such  cases 
test  the  genuineness  of  prophecy.  No  eye  save 
that  of  God  could  foresee  such  minute  yet  im- 
probable events.     C. 

How  deep  must  be  the  humiliation  of  the 
King  of  glory  !  The  twenty-second  Psalm  an- 
swers :  He  shall  be  abased  even  unto  abandon- 
ment by  God,  unto  desertion  and  mockery  at 
the  hands  of  all  men.  He  shall  be  as  a  crushed 
■worm.  Ilis  hands  and  feet  shall  be  pierced  ; 
yea,  even  His  clothes  shall  be  taken  and  divided 
under  the  eyes  of  the  Martyr,  as  though  He 
were  already  dead,  and  tha  ir.herilance  had 
fallen  to  His  murderers.  Go  to  Golgotha,  and 
there  sec  the  fulfilment.  Jesus  prays:  "My 
GjJ,  My  God.  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?" 
His  disciples  forsake  Ilim  in  Gethscmane. 
Those  who  pass  by  the  cross  blaspheme  and 
mock  Him  with  the  words  :  "  If  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross." 
TIk'3'  pierce  His  hands  and  His  feet  with  iron 
nail^,  and  under  the  cross  the  soldiers  cast  lots 
for  His  garments.     A.  Caspars. 

"  Vicarious  suffering  1" — it  is  strange  to  hear 
the  mighty  uproar  which  is  made  about  it  ; 
when,  indeed,  in  lower  forms — not  low  in  them- 
selves, though  low  as  compared  with  the  high- 


est—it is  everywhere  where  love  is  at  all.  For, 
indeed,  is  not  this,  of  one  freely  taking  on  him- 
self the  consequence  of  others'  faults,  and  thus 
averting  from  those  others,  at  least  in  part,  the 
penalties  of  the  same,  building  what  others 
have  thrown  down,  gathering  what  others  have 
scattered,  bearing  the  burdens  which  others 
have  wrapped  together,  healing  tlie  wounds 
which  others  have  inflicted,  paying  the  things 
which  he  never  took,  smarting  for  sins  which 
ho  never  committed — is  not  this,  I  say,  the  law 
and  condition  cf  all  highest  nobleness  in  the 
world  ?— is  it  not  that  which  God  is  continually 
demanding  of  His  elect,  they  approving  lliem- 
selvcs  His  elect,  as  they  do  not  shrink  from  this 
demand,  as  they  freely  own  themselves  the 
debtors  of  love  to  the  last  requirements  which 
it  makes  ?  And  if  these  things  are  so,  shall  we 
question  the  right  of  God  Himself  to  display 
this  nobleness  which  lie  demands  of  His  creat- 
ures ?  Shall  wc  wish  to  rob  Him  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, or  think  to  honor  Him  who  is  highest 
love,  by  denying  Him  the  right  to  display  it  'I 
Treneh. 

99-21.  Christ's  desertion  is  prerentice  of  our 
final  desertion.  Becau.c  He  was  forsaken  for  a 
time  we  shall  not  be  forsaken  forever.     For  He 

was  forsaken  for  us.     Flavcl. There  was  no 

failure  in  Christ's  obedience,  and  yet  Christ 
was  forsaken  in  point  of  comfort  ;  therefore 
desertion,  in  point  of  comfort,  may  consist  with 
truth  of  grace,  yea,  with  the  highest  measure 
of  grace  ;  so  it  did  in  our  Saviour.     John  Itow. 

22-31.  In  these  verses  the  great  plaintive 
prayer  concludes  with  thanks  and  hope.  In 
the  assurance  of  being  answered  there  follows 
the  vow  of  thanksgiving.  His  ftllow  countr}'- 
men,  who  are  connected  with  him  not  only  by 
tics  of  nature,  but  also,  as  the  following  ex- 
pression, "  Ye  Ihr.t  fear  Jehovah,"  shows,  by 
spiritual  ties,  he  calls  "  brethren."  The  sufferer 
is  conscious  of  the  significance  that  his  lot  of 
suffering  has  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
redemption.  He  will,  therefore,  make  the  sal- 
vation which  has  been  granted  hini  common 
property.  The  community  shall  hear  the  Gos- 
pel of  his  deliverance.  In  v.  23  there  follows 
the  preamble  of  this  proclamation  of  salvation, 
a  proclamation  which  is  addressed  to  the  whole 
of  Israel,  so  far  as  it  fears  the  God  of  revela- 
tion.    D. 

22,  23.  The  whole  strain  changes  ;  the 
clouds  are  disp<'rscd  ;  from  the  depth  of  hu- 
miliation, the  prostration  of  strength,  the  agony 
of  death,  the  dust  of  the  grave,  the  speaker 
passes  at  once  into  a  state  of  perfect  peace  and 
exultation.     Such  a  transition  David  may  have 
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been  able  to  realize  by  events  in  his  own  life, 
else  had  the  representation  been  unreal  and 
cold  ;  but  in  orJer  to  rsalize  it  so  vividly  his 
spirit  must  have  been  raised  into  a  sphere  of 
spiritual  life,  which  gave  a  new  meaning  to  all 
thit  he  had  experienced.  AVe  may  also  surely 
infer  tliat  this  Psalm  could  not  have  been  writ- 
ten in  the  midst  of  afflictions  so  terrible — ihcn 
the  j  )y  would  have  been  premature  ;  nor  could 
it  have  been  written  afterward  by  David  in 
his  own  person,  for  the  sufferings  are  repre- 
sented as  present,  and  as  terminating  in  death. 
Spoken  in  the  person  of  Christ  all  is  clear  :  the 
transition  of  feeling  corresponds  exactly  to  that 
described  in  the  last  verses  of  the  lifly-tiiird  and 
the  first  part  of  the  fifty-fourth  chapters  of 
Isaiah,  where  the  joy  of  God's  sacrificed  ser- 
vant is  shared  by  the  redeemed  people,  and 
sealed  by  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

ij'i.  /  icill  declare.  See  Heb.  2:12,  where 
these  words  are  expressly  assigned  to  the  "  Cap- 
tain of  our  salvation"  made  "  perfect  through 

sufferings."      Cook. The  same  that  began 

tlie  Psalm  complaining,  who  was  no  other  than 
Christ  in  Ills  humiliation,  ends  it  heie  triumph- 
ing, and  it  can  be  no  other  than  Christ  in  His 
exaltation.  And  as  the  first  words  of  the  com- 
plaint were  used  by  Christ  Himself  upon  the 
cross,  so  the  first  words  of  the  triumph  are  ex- 
pressly applied  to  Ilim  (Heb.  2  ;  12),  and  are 
made  His  own  words  :  I  will  declare  Thy  name 
unto  My  brethren,  in  the  midst  of  the  church  will 
I  sing  praise  unto  Tliee.  The  certain  prospect 
■which  Christ  had  of  the  joy  set  before  Him 
not  only  gave  Him  a  satisfactory  answer  to  His 
jirayers,  but  turned  His  complaints  into  praLscs  ; 
He  saw  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  was  well 
satisfied  ;  witness  that  triumphant  word  where- 
with He  breathed  His  last.  It  is  finished.  H. 
The  very  point  alfinned  here,  "  I  will  de- 
clare Thy  name  unto  My  brethren,"  expresses 
in  briefest,  most  comprehensive  terms,  one  of 
the  main  purposes  of  His  earthly  mission,  and, 
morejver,  in  the  very  language  which  Himself 
used  in  His  remarkable  prayer  (John  IT  :  26)  : 
'■  I  have  declared  unto  them  Thv  name,  and 
■will  declare  it."  That  is,  I  have  done  what 
the  Spirit  of  prophecy  by  the  mouth  of  David 
indicated  as  the  first  and  chief  end  of  My  earthly 
mission  touching  My  redeemed  brethren.  "  In 
the  midst  of  the  congregation  will  I  praise 
thee" — following  in  the  manner  of  public  praise 
the  usages  of  pious  Israelites  in  the  age  of  Da- 
vid. So  we  should  expect,  llow  else  could 
the  sense  be  conveyed  save  by  words  and  allu- 
sions familiar  to  those  Hebrew  readers  V     C. 

23.  Fearers  of  Jehocah,  praise  Ilim  !     All  the 


I  seed  of  Jacob,  glorify  Him  !  And  be  afraid  of 
I  Ilim,  all  the  seed  if  Israel !  These  words  are 
uttered,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  the  ideal 
tougrcgation  mentioned  in  the  verse  preceding. 
That  the  call,  though  formally  addressed  to  tiie 
whole  race,  ■^v'as  really  intended  for  the  spiritual 
Israel,  excluding  wicked  Israelites  and  includ- 
ing the  righteous  of  whatever  name  or  nation, 
is  indicated  by  the  words  of  the  first  clause, 
while  the  last  shows  that  the  praise  required  is 
not  familiar,  but  in  the  highest  degree  reveren- 
tial.    A. 

ii5.  Of  thee  eometh  mj  praise. 
True  praise  is  of  celestial  origin.  The  rarest 
harmonies  of  music  are  nothing  unless  they  are 
sincerely  consecrated  to  God  by  hearts  sancti- 
fied by  the  Spirit.  Oh,  when  shall  our  service 
of  song  be  a  pure  offering  I     S. 

t26.  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  sat- 
isfied. The  words  of  blessing  are,  they  shall 
cat  and  be  satisfied.  In  order  to  teach  men 
how  to  be  satisfied,  it  is  necessary  fully  to  un- 
derstand the  art  and  joy  of  humble  life — this, 
at  present,  of  all  arts  or  sciences  being  the  one 
most  needing  study.  Humble  life — that  is  to 
say.  proposing  to  itself  no  future  exaltation, 
but  only  a  sweet  continuance  ;  not  excluding 
the  idea  of  foresight,  but  wholly  of  foresorrow, 
and  taking  no  troublous  thought  for  coming 
days  ;  so,  also,  not  excluding  tlie  idea  of  provi- 
dence or  provision,  but  wholly  of  accumula- 
tion ;  the  life  of  domestic  affection  and  domes- 
tic peace,  full  of  sensitiveness  to  all  elements  of 
costless  and  kind  pleasure  ;  therefore  largely  to 
the  loveliness  of  the  natural  world.     Ituskin. 

The  Mosaic  thanksgiving  festival  became  the 
germ  of  the  New  Testament  Gospii  feast  to 
which  our  Lord  so  often  compared  the  Gospel 
"  kingdom  of  heaven."  Of  this  it  is  here  said, 
"The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied."  The 
"  meek"  in  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  are  the 
afflicted  who  have  borne  their  sufferings  in  pa- 
tient submission  ;  the  humble,  the  lowly  of 
heart — the  very  class  whom  our  Lord  contin- 
ually invites  to  the  gre-at  Gospel  feast.  They 
shall  find  this  provisijn  aU-su£Heient,  and  adapt- 
ed perfectly  to  their  wants.  Then  they  who 
thus  seek  God  shall  have  infinite  cause  to  praise 
Ilim.  "  Their  heart  shall  live,"  in  the  highest, 
noblest  sense  of  life,  forever.  Such  life  lacks 
no  element  of  real  bli.'-s.  Its  blessedness  shall 
be  eternal  at  God's  light  hand  !  Surely  this 
can  be  nothing  less  than  the  blessedness  which 
comes  through  the  glorious  Gospel  of  Jesus  ! 
Thus  manifestly  does  this  thanksgiving  festival 
bring  us  into  the  very  marrow  and  fatness  of 
Gospel  blessings.     C. 
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It  19  the  same  great  feast  of  whicli  Isa.  25  : 
6  pDphesics.  anil  whicli  he  accompaniL'S  tliere 
with  the  music  of  his  words.  Aud  what  (he 
G()?pcl  of  llie  great  deed  of  deliverance  cScds 
is  not  only  of  unlimited  universalily,  but  also 
of  unlimited  dnratinn  ;  it  prnpaijates  itself  from 
generation  lo  seueration.  That  God  hasaccom- 
jilislied  what  lie  proposed  to  Himself  when 
He  anointed  the  soq  of  Jesse  aud  tlie  Son  oC 
David  to  be  the  mediators  of  His  work  of  salva- 
tion ;  that  He  has  accomplished  it  by  leading  the 
former  through  suffering  to  the  throne  and  b}' 
making  the  cross  tlie  ladder  whereby  the  latter 
aseendeil  lo  heaven  :  this  is  the  purport  of  the 
prcparalory  Gospel  as  well  as  that  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  its  fulfilment,  the  purport  of  the  Divine 
proclamation  which  is  transmitted  from  gener- 
ation to  generation.     D. 

A  spiritual  banquet  is  prepared  in  the  Church 
for  the  "  meek"  and  lowly  in  heart.  The  death 
of  Christ  was  the  sacrifice  for  sin  ;  His  fle-sh  is 
meat  indeed  and  Ilis  blood  is  drink  indeed. 
Tlie  poor  in  spirit  feed  on  this  provision  in 
their  hearts  b}'  faith,  and  arc  satisfied;  and 
thus  while  they  "  seek"  the  Lord,  they  "praise" 
Him  also,  and  their  souls  are  preserved  unto 

eternal  life.     Anon. T he  meek  shall  eat  and 

lie  satisfied  ;  eat  of  the  bread  of  life,  feed  with 
an  appetite  upon  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  media- 
tion, which  is  meat  and  drink  to  the  soul  that 
Knows  its  own  nature  and  case.  They  that 
luinger  and  thirst  after  rightenusness  in  Christ 
shall  have  all  Ihej'  can  desire  to  satisfy  them 
and  make  them  easy,  and  shall  not  labor  for 
that  which  satisfies  not.  They  that  are  much 
in  praying  shall  be  much  in  thanksgiving  ; 
tliey  shall  praise  the  Lord  that  seek  Him,  because 
through  Christ  they  arc  sure  of  finding  Him  ; 
and  the  more  earnest  they  are  in  seeking  Him 
the  more  will  their  hearts  be  enlarged  in  His 
praises  when  they  have  found  Ilim.  The  souls 
that  are  devoted  to  Him  shall  be  forever  happj' 
with  Him — "  Yon  r  heart  shall  lire  forever .  Yours 
that  are  meek,  that  are  satisfied  in  Christ,  that 
continue  to  seek  God  ;  whatever  becomes  of 
your  bodies,  your  hearts  shall  lite  forever  ;  the 
graces  and  comforts  you  have  shall  be  perfected 
in  everlasting  life.  Christ  has  said,  Beeause  I 
lire,  ye  .shall  live  also,  aud  therefore  that  life 
shall  be  as  sure  and  as  long  as  His."     H. 

27.  Remember  and  ret  lira  to  Jehmak  shall  all 
the  ends  of  tlie  earth,  and  worship  before  'line  all 
the  kindreds  of  the  nations.  As  the  joyful  effects 
of  this  deliverance  were  to  he  extended  to  the 
f/rcat  eon;irefjatiiin  of  God's  people,  so,  too,  we 
now  read  that  Ihcv  shall  not  be  confined  to  any 
one  race,  but  made  to  embrace  all.     Tlie  ends 


of  the  earth,  here  put  for  the  remotest  nations. 
These  are  named  as  the  least  likely  lo  be  com- 
prehended in  the  promise,  but,  of  course,  wilh- 
out  excluding  those  less  distant.  As  if  ho  had 
said,  the  ends  of  the  earth  and  all  that  is  be- 
tween them.     A. The  Church  of  Christ,  and 

with  it  the  kingdom  of  God  among  men,  should 
c.\tend  itself  to  all  ecrners  of  the  earth,  and 
should  take  in  all  sorts  of  people.  Whereas  the 
JcTS  had  long  been  the  only  professing  people 
of  God,  now  all  the  ends  of  the  world  should 
come  into  the  Church,  and,  the  p.artitionwall 
being  taken  down,  the  Gentiles  should  be  taken 
in.  It  is  here  prophesied  that  they  should 
be  converted  ;  they  shall  remember,  and  turn  U> 
the  Lord.  Serious  rellectiou  is  the  first  step, 
aud  a  good  step,  toward  true  conversion.  We 
must  consider  and  turn.  The  prodigal  came 
first  to  himself,  and  then  to  his  father.  That 
then  they  should  be  admitted  into  communion 
with  God,  and  with  the  assemblies  that  serve 
Ilim:  they  shall  tror,ihip  before  Thee.     H. 

28.  For  unto  Jehovah  is  the  kingdom,  ami 
(He  is)  rjovernor  among  the  nations.  This  will 
not  be  a  gratuitous  extension  to  the  Gentiles  of 
what  properly  belongs  lo  Israel  alone,  but  a 
restoration  of  God's  mercies,  after  ages  of  re- 
striction, to  their  original  and  proper  i-.cope. 
For  Jehovah  is  not  the  kins  of  Israel  only,  but 
of  all  mankind.  A. — ^He  who  b}'  Ills  own 
power  reigns  supreme  in  the  domains  of  crea- 
tion and  providence  has  set  up  a  kingdom  of 
grace,  and  by  the  conquering  pon'erof  the  cross 
that  kingdom  will  grow  until  all  people  shall 
own  its  sway  and  proclaim  that  "  He  is  the  gov- 
ernor among  the  nations."  Amid  the  tumults 
and  disasters  of  the  present  the  Lord  reigncth  ; 
but  in  the  halcyon  days  of  peace  the  rich  fruit 
of  His  dominion  will  be  apparent  to  ever}-  eye. 
Great  Shepherd,  let  Thy  glorious  kingdom 
come.     S. 

29.  The  distinction  of  ranks  shall  be  as  little 
regarded  at  this  feast  as  that  of  nations  Eaten 
and  worshipped ,  partaken  of  the  sacrificial  feast 
in  honor  of  this  great  salvation  Fat,  a  com- 
mon Oriental  figure  for  the  prosperous  and 
especially  the  rich.  The  idea  is,  that  this  en- 
joyment shall  be  common  to  the  rich  and  those 
who  arc  ready  to  perish,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
the  last  clause,  lie  who  eannot  keep  his  smil  (or 
himself)  ulire,  a  strong  expression  for  the  ex- 
treme of  destitution.  He  who  before,  or  a  little 
while  ago.  no  longer  kept  himself  alive,  but  was 
just  aliout  lo  perish,  is  now  seen  kneeling  at 
the  sacrificial  feast  in  honor  of  this  great  salva- 
tion.    A. As  if  he  had  said,  rich  and  jioor. 

high  and  low,  the  king  and  the  beggar,  have 
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alike  need  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
muit  submit  unto  Him,  tliat  they  may  be  saved  ; 
for,  as  it  follows,  "none  can  kcej)  alice  his  own 
soul."  The  captivity  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon 
is  expressed  under  those  notions  of  death,  and 
of  dwelling  in  tlie  dust  (Isa.  20  :  19)  ;  to  show 
how  bw,  that  no  power  but  His  who  can  raise 
the  dead  could  work  their  deliverance.     Caryl. 

31.  Thcj'.  This  new  generation,  this  church 
wUich  the  Lord  has  planted.  IIi§  rislllcoa§- 
ness  not  only  as  manifested  in  the  delircranco 
of  His  righteous  servant,  but  as  manifested  in 
all  His  great  work  of  salvation,  l>otli  in  the  suf- 
fering and  in  the  exaltation  of  Christ,  aod  also 
in  providing  the  feast  for  all  who  will  partake 
thereof. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  Psalm— from  the 
words  "  Thou  hast  answered  me"  (v.  21)  to  the 
last  word,  "  He  hath  done  it" — the  heart  lifts 
itself  up  on  the  wings  of  faith,  and  the  prophet 
sees  visions  ever  brighter  and  brighter  opening 
before  his  gaze.  First,  he  will  praise  God  in  the 
congregation  of  Israel,  and  make  known  His 
name  to  his  brethren.  Then,  all  nations  .shall 
come  and  sit  down  at  the  banquet  of  fat  things, 
and  worship  before  the  Lord.  Lastly,  to  fu- 
ture ages  also  shall  God's  righteousness  be  de- 
clared.    P. 

He  Juith  done  it,  the  great  deed  of  righteous- 
ness, at  the  same  lime  a  deed  of  salvation 
through  grace.  The  great  consjmmating  act 
of  mercy  and  truth  was  the  death  and  resuri'ec- 
tioa  of  the  Messiali,  the  Son  of  God,  who  died 
to  make  atonement,  and  rose  again  as  the 
Righteous  One.  This  transcendent  deed  is  the 
foundation  of  salvation  ;  and  accordingly,  when 
Jesus  was  iu  the  act  of  accomplishing  it,  He 
cried  out,  "  It  is  finished, ' '  with  no  obscure  allu- 
sion to  this  closing  sentence.  This  Psalm  is 
truly  the  plaint  of  the  sufferer  pleading  in  hope. 
It  takes  its  flight,  especially  iu  these  last  strains, 
far  above  the  region  of  David,  the  son  of 
Jesse.    M. 


The  Psalm  opens  with  the  most  despairing 


cry  ever  wrung  from  a  troubled  soul  :  "  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me  ?  ' 
It  pictures  the  sufferer  oppressed  with  all  man- 
ner of  physical  pains  and  lortu-res,  and  set  upon 
by  enemies  who  make  a  mock  of  his  anguish, 
and  taunt  and  revile  him.  All  these  sorrows 
meet  In  Jesus  on  the  cross.  Yet  in  them  all  He 
clung  to  His  Father:  "My  God,  My  God!" 
was  still  His  cry.  And  at  last  that  cry  was 
answered  iu  the  vision  of  that  feast  of  redeem-, 
ing  love,  to  which  the  high  and  the  low  shall 
be  brought  together  ;  of  that  seed  gathered  out 
of  all  nations  to  serve  and  glorify  the  Lord. 
For  this  Christ  stands  as  tlie  High  Priest  of  His 
people,  leading  their  praises  to  the  God  of  Israel. 
J.  P.  T. 


I  believe  that  Jesus,  the  Lord,  became  in  the 
flesh  a  sacrificcr  and  a  sacrilice  for  sin  ;  a  satis- 
facli.m  and  price  to  the  justice  of  God  ;  a  mer- 
itcr  of  glory  and  the  kingdom  ;  a  pattern  of  all 
righteousness  ;  a  preacher  of  the  Word  which 
Himself  was  ;  a  finisher  of  the  ceremonies  ;  a 
cornerstone  to  remove  the  separation  between 
Jew  and  Gentile  ;  anintercessor  for  the  Church  ; 
a  lord  of  nature  in  His  miracles  ;  a  conqueror 
of  death  and  the  power  of  darkness  in  His  res- 
urrection ;  and  that  He  fulfilled  the  whole  coun- 
sel of  God,  performing  all  His  sacred  offices  and 
anointing  on  earth  ;  accomplished  the  whole 
work  of  the  redemption  and  restitutiou  cf  man 
to  a  state  superior  to  the  angels  ;  whereas  the 
state  of  man  by  creation  was  inferior  ;  and  rec- 
onciled and  established  all  things  according  to 
the  eternal  will  of  the  Father.     Bacon. 


The  Psalter  emptied  of  Christ  would  still  be 
a  collection  of  13'ric  poems  of  admirable  beauty, 
breatlung  a  pure  and  lofty  devotion,  represent- 
ing in  vivid  colors  the  events  and  persons  of 
the  most  remarkable  people  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. It  would  retain  its  position  among  the 
noblest  and  most  interesting  products  of  liuman 
genius.  But  to  the  Christian  it  would  have  uu 
voice,  no  meaning.     Cook. 
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A    I'SALM    OP    DAVID. 


The   Lord   is  my    shepherd  ;    I    shall    not 
want. 

2  He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures  : 
lie  leadcth  me  beside  tlie  still  waters. 

3  lie  restoreth  my  soul  : 

He  guideth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness 
for  his  name's  sake. 

4  Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 

shadow  of  death, 
I  will  fear  no  evil  ;  for  thou  art  with  me  : 


Thy  rod  and  thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 

5  Thou   preparest   a   table   before  me   in    the 

presence  of  mine  enemies  :  » 

Thou  liast  anointed  my  head  with  oil  ;  my 
cup  runneth  over. 

6  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 

all  the  days  of  my  life  : 
And  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 
for  ever. 


There  could  not  be  a  finer  arrangement  than 
that  the  Psalm  which  speaks  of  a  great  feast 
of  grace  prepared  for  humanity  should  now 
be  fallowed  by  a  Psalm  which  praises  Jehovah 

as  the  shepherd  and  host  of  His  own.     D. 

This  Psalm  breathes  throughout  a  spirit  of  the 
calmest  and  most  assured  trust  in  God  ;  it 
speaks  of  a  peace  so  deep,  a  serenity  so  pro- 
found, that  even  the  thought  of  the  shadow  of 
death  cannot  trouble  it.  Perhaps  there  is  no 
Psalm  in  which  the  absence  of  all  doubt,  mis- 
giving, fear,  anxiety,  is  so  remarkable  ;  and 
certainly  no  image  could  have  been  devised 
more  beautifully  descriptive  of  rest  and  safety 
and  trustful  happiness  than  that  of  the  sheep 
lying  down  in  the  deep,  rich  meadow-grass, 
beside  the  living  stream,  under  the  care  of  a 
tender  and  watchful  shepherd.  This  feeling 
of  confidence  is  expressed  in  three  different 
ways  :  first,  "  I  cannot  want  :"  next,  "  I  will 
fear  no  evil  ;"  lastly,  "  I  will  dwell  in  the  house 
of  Jehovah  forever."  On  the  other  hand.  Gad's 
care  for  the  soul  is  represented  under  a  twofold 
image.  First,'  Jehovah  is  the  true  shepherd. 
Next.  He  is  the  bountiful  host,  who  e.xtreises 
princely  hospitality  toward  His  guests.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  tliis  Psalm  to  any  particu- 
lar period  of  David's  liistory.  As  the  outpour- 
ing of  a  heart  which  has  found  perfect  rest  in 
God,  it  was  most  probably  written  in  advanced 
years,  after  a  long  experience  of  God's  good- 
ness.    P. 

This  inimitable  ode  is  the  Christian  Psalm  of 
life.  In  it  is  delineated  wilh  exceeding  tender- 
ness, pathos,  and  beauty  the  spiritual  experi- 
ence of  the  soul  associated  with  Jehovah  by  ties 
of  acknowledged  dependence  and  affectionate 
confidence.  Here  is  a  child  of  God  living  under 
the  earlier  dispensation,  at  a  far  advanced  stage 
of  an  eventful  life,  succinctly  recalling  in  thank- 


ful song  the  particulars  of  Jehovah's  loving- 
kindness,  through  expressions  which  perfectly 
apply  to  believers  in  all  dispensations.     B. 

This  beautiful  ode  has  touched  the  heart  of 
all  ages.  Its  calm  and  peaceful  strain  speaks 
of  a  time  when  David  was  dwelling  in  safety 
after  the  trials,  dangers,  and  struggles  of  his 
early  life.  It  tells  of  want,  but  it  no  longer 
exists  ;  of  danger,  but  its  terrors  are  gone  ;  of 
enemies,  but  their  day  of  power  is  at  an  end. 
M. 

This  is  an  ode  which  for  beauty  of  sentiment 
is  not  to  be  matched  in  the  circuit  of  all  litera- 
ture. In  its  way  down  through  three  thousand 
years  or  more,  this  Psalm  has  penetrated  to  the 
depths  of  millions  of  hearts  ;  it  has  gladdened 
homes  of  destitution  and  discomfort  ;  it  has 
whispered  hope  and  joy  amid  tears  to  the  utterly 
solitary  and  forsaken,  whose  only  refuge  was  in 
heaven.  Beyond  all  range  of  probable  calcu- 
lation have  these  dozen  lines  imparted  a  power 
of  endurance  under  suffering  and  strength  in 
feebleness,  and  have  kept  alive  the  flickering 
flame  of  religious  feeling  in  hearts  that  were 
nigh  to  despair.  The  Divine  element  herein 
embodied  has  gifcn  proof,  millions  of  times  re- 
peated, of  its  reality  and  of  its  efiicacj-,  as  a 
fonnvla  of  tranquil  trust  in  God,  and  of  a 
grateful  sense  of  Ilis  goodness,  which  all  who 
do  trust  in  Him  may  use  for  themselves,  and 
use  it  until  it  has  become  assimilated  to  their 
own  habitual  fulness.     Isaac  Taj/lor. 

This  Psalm,  justlj*  admired  for  its  exquisite 
beauty,  its  sweet  simplicity,  and  its  precious 
spiritual  experiences,  bears  in  everj'  feature  the 
impress  of  David's  hand  and  no  less  of  David's 
heart.  Through  all  his  early  years  at  home 
amid  floelis  and  folds,  green  pastures  and  quiet 
waters — familiar  with  everything  pertaining  to 
the  care  and  comfort  of  his  charge,  he  knew 
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how  to  use  this  comparison  to  represent  the 
like  care  and  sympathy  of  his  own  Jehovah 
over  himself  and  his  fellow-Israelites.  As  ta 
date,  we  must  place  this  Psalm  in  the  later 
years  of  liis  life.  The  goodness  and  mercy 
with  whicli  God  liad  sliielded  him  from  earlier 
dangers  confirmed  his  faith  in  God  for  similar 
prolection  through  all  his  future  days.     C. 

The  king  who  had  been  the  shcplierd-boy, 
and»liad  been  taken  from  the  quiet  shccpcotes 
to  rule  over  Israel,  sings  this  little  psalm  of 
Him  who  is  the  true  Shepherd  and  King  of 
men.  We  do  not  know  at  what  period  of  Da- 
vid's life  it  was  written,  but  there  is  a  fulness 
of  experience  about  it,  and  a  tone  of  subdued, 
quiet  confidence  which  .speaks  of  a  heart  mel- 
lowed by  years,  and  of  a  faith  made  sober  by 

many  a  trial.     A.  M. In  the  Psalms,  more 

perhaps  than  in  any  other  part  of  llie  Bible,  the 
thoughts  of  God  in  nature,  and  of  nature  point- 
ing up  to  God,  are  emphasized  ;  and  David's 
utterances  of  this  kind  are  largely  the  fruit  of 
liiose  early  wanderings  with  his  sheep,  in  green 
pastures,  and  by  still  waters,  and  through 
gloomy  ravines,  in  the  quick  flashing  bursts  of 
the  Eastern  dawn,  and  under  the  gleam  of  the 
midnight  stars.  And  if  that  shepherd  life  had 
furnished  nothing  else  than  the  materials  fiir 
this  wonderful  pastoral  ode,  we  should  all  be 
inclined  to  say  that  no  period  of  David's  his- 
tory would  have  compensated  the  Church  for 
the  loss  of  his  shepherd  life.  Yet  the  Psalm  is 
not  the  utterance  of  the  shepherd  days,  thougli 
it  perpetuates  their  memory.  Had  it  been  thus, 
men  might  have  said  that  it  was  but  the  natural 
outflowing  of  a  confiding  boy's  heart,  unversed 
in  care  or  struggle.  But  this  peaceful  idyl  is  a 
voice  out  of  the  maturer  life  of  the  Psalmist  ; 
out  of  r.'.eraoiies  of  care  and  battle  and  treach- 
ery ;  a  voice  that  tells  that  peace  and  rest  of 
heart  depend  not  upon  the  absence  of  life's  bur- 
dens, nor  on  the  presence  of  nature's  tranquil- 
lizing scenes,  but  solely  upon  the  shepherdiug 
of  God.     V. 

Its  central  thought  is  tlie  close  relation  be- 
tween the  believer  and  his  God,  and  this  is 
made  vivid  by  the  choice  of  the  one  earthly 
relation  which  expresses  it  better  than  any  or 
all  others  combined.  What  the  best  of  human 
tihepUerds  is  to  a  poor,  wayward  sheep,  that 
and  more  is  Jehovah  to  the  soul  that  trusts  in 
Him.  And  this  is  the  heart  of  all  true  experi- 
ence. It  has  been  greatly  illuminated  and  in- 
tensified by  the  coming  of  Him  who  is  the  Good 
Shepherd,  the  great  shepherd  of  the  sheep, 
who  knows  His  own  even  as  the  Father  knows 
Him,  and  who  actually  laid  down  His  life  on 


their  behalf.  But  in  the  earlier  dispensation, 
as  well  as  the  later,  the  consummate  flower 
of  religious  character  was  walking  with  God 
as  one's  guide,  deliverer,  friend  and  portion. 
T.  W.  C. 

He  is  conscious  of  dependence,  but  ho  is 
above  want  and  fear.  He  does  not  ask,  he  lias 
—he  possesses  God,  and  is  at  rest  in  Him.  He 
is  satisfied  with  that  fruition  which  blesseth  all 
who  hunger  for  God,  and  is  the  highest  form 
of  communion  with  Him.  As  the  present  has 
no  longings,  the  future  has  no  terrors.  All  the 
horiz.in  is  clear,  all  the  winds  are  still,  the  ocean 
at  rest,  "  and  birds  of  peace  sit  brooding  on  the 
charmed  wave."  If  there  be  foes,  God  holds 
them  back.  If  there  lie  far  off  among  tlie  hills 
any  valley  of  darkness,  its  black  portals  cast 
no  gloom  over  him,  and  will  not  when  ho  en- 
ters. G  'd  is  his  shepherd,  and,  by  another  im- 
age, God  ii  his  host.  The  life  which  in  one 
aspect,  by  reason  of  its  continual  change,  and 
occupation  with  outward  things,  may  be  com- 
p.ared  to  the  journeyings  of  a  flock,  is  in  another 
aspect,  by  reason  of  its  inward  union  with  the 
stability  of  G.id,  like  sitting  ever  at  the  tabic 
which  His  hand  has  spread  as  for  a  royal  ban- 
quet, where  the  oil  of  gladness  glistens  on  every 
head,  and  the  full  cup  of  Divine  pleasure  is  in 
every  hand.  For  ail  the  outward  and  pilgrim- 
age aspect,  the  Psalmist  knows  that  only  Good- 
ness and  Mercy — these  two  white-robed  mes- 
sengers of  God— will  follow  his  steps,  however 
long  may  be  the  term  of  the  days  remaining 
of  his  life  ;  for  all  th'j  inward,  he  is  sure  that, 
in  calm,  unbroken  fellowship,  he  will  dwell  in 
the  house  of  God,  and  that  when  the  twin  an- 
gels who  fed  and  guided  him  all  his  changeful 
life  have  finished  their  charge,  and  the  day:i 
of  his  journeyings  arc  ended,  there  stretches 
beyond  a  still  closer  union  with  his  heavenly 
Friend,  which  will  be  perfected  in  His  true 
house  "'  forever."  We  look  in  vain  for  another 
example,  even  in  David's  Psalms,  of  such  per- 
fect, restful  trust  in  God.  These  clear  notes 
are  perhaps  the  purest  utterance  ever  given  of 
"  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing."    A.  M. 

The  Lord  is  a  strong  refuge  and  a  high  tower. 
into  which  we  run  when  our  spears  are  broken 
and  our  shields  trampled  into  dust.  We  think 
only  of  ourselves,  and  our  speech  is  burdened 
with  the  enumeration  of  our  wants.  But  it  is 
far  more  important  that  God  should  have  His 
way  with  us  than  that  we  should  have  our 
way  with  Him.  For  God  knows  us  infinitely 
belter  than  we  know  ourselves,  and  we  shall 
ask  most  wisely  when  we  let  Him  show  us  His 
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mind.  The  twcntytUinl  P.siiliii  is  lUc  sweetest 
of  all  religions  lyiics,  because  of  its  discoyery 
that  God  is  I'.ie  SliepUcrd  of  the  soul.  That 
not  ouly  secures  against  want ;  it  drives  out 
the  very  thought  of  want,  so  that  Davi  1  has 
no  request  to  raalie.  The  path  is  always  lumi- 
nous, the  table  is  always  a  royal  b.iutjuet,  the 
way  is  always  secure,  and  even  lli.'  grave  is 
within  the  enclosure  of  the  Divine  pasturage. 
B.hreads. 

I.  Ji'hvrah  (is)  my  .ihcplierd,  1  sluill  not  want. 
This' is  the  gentral  theme  or  idea  of  the  wholfc 
Psalm,  that  the  believer's  relation  to  Jehovah 
Ciirries  with  it  necessarily  the  full  supply  of  all 
his  wants.  Spiritual  gifts  are  neither  excluded 
uor  exclusively  intended.  The  future  form, 
1  ahull  not  want,  includes  the  present,  I  do  not 
want,  with  an  additional  awurancc  that  the 
provision  will  be  still  coutiuucd.  A.  — —  "  Tlie 
Lord  is  my  shepherd:  I  latnt  iwthin;/ :"  thus 
it  may  be  equal!}'  well  rendered,  though  in  our 
version  it  is  in  the  future  tense.     ilucJuff. 

Long  before,  Jacob  had  spoken  of  Ilim  as  the 
"  Shepherd  of  Israel  ;"  but  it  was  reserved  for 
David  to  bring  that  sweet  and  wonderful  name 
into  closer  relations  with  the  single  soul  ;  and, 
with  that  peculiar  enthusiasm  of  personal  reli- 
ance and  recogniliou  of  God's  love  to  the  indi- 
vidual which  stamps  all  his  Psalms,  to  say, 
"  The  Lord  is  7ny  shepherd."  These  dumb 
companions  of  his,  ia  their  docility  to  his  guid- 
ance and  absolute  trust  in  his  care,  had  taught 
hira  the  secret  of  peace  in  helplessness,  of  pa- 
tience in  ignorance.  The  green  stiips  of  mead- 
ow land  where  the  clear  waters  brought  life, 
the  wearied  flocks  sheltered  from  the  mid  day 
heat,  the  quiet  course  of  the  little  stream,  the 
refreshment  of  the  sheep  by  rest  and  pasture, 
the  smooth  paths  which  he  tried  to  choose  for 
them,  th3  rocky  defiles  through  which  they  had 
to  pass,  the  rod  in  his  hand  that  guided,  and 
chastised,  and  defended,  and  was  never  lifted 
in  anger— all  these,  the  familiar  sights  of  his 
youtli,  pass  before  us  as  we  read  ;  and  to  us, 
too,  in  our  widely  different  social  state,  have 
become  tlie  undying  emblems  of  the  highest 
care  and  the  wisest  love.     A.  M. 

This  poem  is  impregnated  with  one  feeling — 
the  feeling  of  trust  in  God.  The  illustration 
of  this  trust  is  taken  from  pa.storal  life.  The 
caso  of  the  Oriental  shepherd  and  the  Irustful- 
I103S  of  the  sheep  furnish  a  symbol  to  David  of 
the  mutual  relations  between  himself  and  God. 
In  the  llrst  ver.se  we  find  two  of  the  activities 
of  faith  :  it  appropriates  God,  "  The  Lord  is 
my  shepherd."  It  sees  tlie  invisible  in  the  visi- 
ble.    The  scenery  and  life  which  moved  round 


David   was   merely   scenery  ana   life,  ami  no' 
more  ;  to  him  the  whole  was'  a  parable  of  which 
God  was  the  interpretation.      The  veil  of  the 
phenomenal  was  lifted  up,  and  he  beheld  the 
spiritual.     Brooke. 

The  Psalm  centres  in  this  thought  of  God  as 
a  shepherd.  All  its  ideas  and  images  spring 
from  this,  and  group  themselves  round  it. 
Hence  the  key-note  of  the  whole  song  is,  Ood's 
servant  fnds  hi.s  all  in  Ood.  lie  wants  notlfing. 
Here  is  the  eternal,  vital  truth  that  man  lives 
by  God  and  not  by  His  gifts.  This  being  true, 
it  follows  that  the  true  end  of  every  man's  life 
is  to  become  one  of  God's  Hock.     V. 

Istaall  notivaiit.  Or,  "  I  cannot  want,'* 
as  describing  not  only  the  present  experience, 
hut  as  expressing  confidence  for  all  time  to 
come.  These  words  are  the  key  note  of  the 
Psalm.  David  speaks  them  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  own  experience.  As  he  had  watched 
over,  provided  for,  and  tended  his  flock,  lead- 
ing them  to  the  greenest  pastures,  and  finding 
for  them  the  water  which  in  that  country  was 
so  scarce,  and  guarding  them  by  night  from 
beasts  of  prey,  .•^o  he  felt  his  God  would  pro- 
vide for  and  watch  over  him.     P. He  who 

has  Jehovah,  the  possessor  of  all  things,  ha  i 
everything  ;  he  does  not  lack  whatever  is  gooil 
in  itself  and  would  be  good  for  him. 

"  I  shall  not  want"— for  food,  for  drink,  for 
grace  and  beauty,  for  (luictness,  for  companion- 
ship, for  guidance,  for  a  welcome  back  again 
when  I  have  wandered.  Want  is  the  excess  of 
the  desire  beyond  the  possession.  But  he  whose 
heart  is  right  with  God,  a-;  David's  was,  will 
not  desire  what  it  is  not  in  God's  providence 

that   he  shall   possess.      J     V. In   David's 

way  of  putting  it,  llie  Lord  is  my  slieplierd,  I 
shall  iwt  want.  In  Paul's  way  of  putting  it,  it 
is.  My  God  shall  supply  all  ynur  need,  according 
to  His  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus.  Bishop 
Thnrold. 

"i.  He  .  .  .  mc.  What,  without  exagger- 
ation, may  be  called  a  personal  friendsliip  is 
established  between  the  Lord  and  each  of  Hi:; 
disciples.  He  comes  in  among  them,  sees  thcr.i 
one  by  one,  and  has  personal  communication 
with  each  suitable  to  Himself  and  unknown  to 
all  the  rest,  calling  Him  by  His  own  name,  and 
expressing  a  personal  love  in  the  calling.  A. 
R. He  has  a  clear  inilividualiziug  knowl- 
edge of  each  ;  each  separately  has  a  place  in 
His  mind  or  heart.  To  each  He  says,  "  I  know 
thee  by  name."  He  loves  the  world,  becauw; 
He  loves  every  single  soul  with  a  distinct  love. 
And  His  messages  of  blessing  are  as  specific 
and  individualizing  as  the  love  from  which  they 
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come.  He  speaks  to  each  of  us  as  truly  as 
when  Ilis  voice  froui  heaven  said,  "  Saul, 
Saul. "  English  names  are  on  His  lips  as  really 
as  Jewish  ones.  He  calls  to  tluie  by  thy  name 
— thou  hast  a  share  in  His  love.     A.  M. 

He  calls  that  He  may  lead.  He  utters  the 
name  that  he,  that  she  who  answers  to  it  may, 
at  the  thrilling  word,  arise  and  foUov/  Him 
■whithersoe7cr  He  goeth.  "  He  calleth  His  own 
sheep  by  name,  and  leadeth  t htm  out" — "  out," 
of  course,  from  the  whole  natural  sinful  life, 
from  all  its  darkness  and  misery,  into  the  light 
and  joy  of  acceptance;  "out"  of  infantine 
feebleness  into  manly  strength  ;  "  out"  of  nar- 
row views  into  wider  ;  "  out"  of  tirst  experi- 
ences into  more  matured  ;  "  out"  of  mistakes 
and  disappointments  into  wiser  ways  and  bettor 
fortunes  ;  "  out"  of  dreamy  indolence  into 
those  activities  by  which  alone  It  can  be  es- 
caped ;  "  out"  of  overstrained  activity  into  some 
cjuiet  hour  or  time  of  "refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  :"  "  out"  of  besetting  sin 
into  waiting  duty  ;  sometimes  "  out"  of  safety 
into  peiils  which  lio  en  the  way  to  a  higher 
safety  ;  and  so  on  and  on  in  a  movement  which 
cannot  cease  until  at  length,  in  His  own  time 
and  way,  it  will  be  "  out"  of  earth  into  heaven. 
A.  R. 

To  lie  down  in  green  pasture§. 
AVhat  are  these  "  green  pastures"  but  the  Scrip- 
tures of  truth— always  fresh,  always  rich,  and 
never  exhausted  ?  Sweet  and  full  arc  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Gospel  ;  fit  food  for  souls,  as  ten- 
der grass  is  natural  nutriment  for  sheep.  When 
by  faith  we  are  enabled  to  find  rest  in  the  prom- 
ises, we  are  like  the  sheep  that  lie  down  in  the 
midst  of  the  pasture  ;  we  find  at  the  same  mo- 
ment both  provender  and  peace,  rest  and  re- 
freshment,  serenity  and  satisfaction.      S. 

Here  are  many  pastures,  and  every  pasture  rich, 
r.o  that  it  can  never  be  eaten  bare  ;  h^re  arc 
many  streams,  and  every  stream  so  deep  and 
wide  that  it  can  never  b3  drawn  dry.  The 
j.hecp  have  been  eating  in  those  pastures  ever 
;  ince  Christ  had  a  church  on  earth,  and  yet  they 
are  as  full  of  grass  as  ever.  The  sheep  have 
been  drinking  at  these  streams  ever  since  Adam, 
and  yet  they  are  brim  full  to  this  very  day,  and 
ihey  will  so  continue  till  the  sheep  are  above 
the  use  of  them  in  heaven  !     Ralph  EoMnson. 

With  guidance  to  'green  pastures,"  the 
Psalmist  has,  witli  good  reason,  associated  guar- 
dianship beside  "still  inaters :"  for  as  we  can 
only  appropriate  the  Word  through  the  Spirit, 
so  we  shall  ordinarily  receive  the  Spirit  through 
the  Word  ;  not  indeed  only  by  hearing  it,  not 
only  by  reading  it,  not  only  by  reflecting  upon 


it.  But  the  effect  of  His  coming  will  ever  be 
the  realization  of  some  promise,  the  recoguiliou 
of  some  principle,  the  attainment  of  some  grace, 
the  understanding  of  some  mystery,  which  is 
already  in  the  Word,  and  which  we  shall  thus 
find,  with  a  deeper  impression  and  with  a  fuller 
development,  brought  home  with  power  to  the 
heart.     T.  Sale. 

Liie  down.  A  godly  life,  if  it  be  health- 
ful, must  be  both  an  active  and  a  contempla- 
tive life.  In  this  age  we  are  so  constantly 
urged  to  active  life  that  we  are  in  some  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  the  claims  of  the  contempla- 
tive life.  While  it  is  true  that  no  life  is  more 
unhealthful  and  more  fruitful  in  evil  of  some 
kinds  than  the  life  of  the  cloister — the  life  of 
pure  contemplaticn  as  it  is  styled — it  is  equally 
true  that  the  life  of  pure  activity  without  con- 
templation is  also  unhealthful.  If  the  one  tends 
to  paralysis,  the  other  lends  to  fever.  There 
are  limes  when  a  man  needs  to  lie  still,  like  the 
earth  under  the  spring  rain,  letting  the  lessons 
of  experience  and  the  memories  of  the  Word  of 
God  sink  down  to  the  very  roots  of  his  life,  and 
fill  the  deep  reservoirs  of  his  soul.  Those  are 
not  always  lost  days  when  his  hands  are  not 
bus}',  any  more  than  rainy  days  in  summer  are 
lost,  because  they  keep  the  farmer  indoors. 
They  are  growing  days  ;  and  for  this  side  of 
the  godly  man's  life  the  great  Shepherd  pro- 
vides in  His  green  pastures,  He  makes  His  ser- 
vant to  lie  (hiwn  there.  There  are  times  when 
men  say  they  are  too  busy  to  stop  ;  when  they 
think  they  arc  doing  God's  service  by  going 
on.  Now  and  then  God  makes  such  an  one  lie 
dotvu  ;  and  then  the  active,  bustling  man  learns 
the  mucli-nceded  lesson  of  rest  in  the  Lord,  and 
cf  waiting  patiently  for  Him,  because  he  can 
do  nothing  else  but  rest.  Many  a  man  has  had 
to  thank  God  for  some  enforced  season  of  rest, 
in  which  he  first  learned  the  sweetness  of  medi- 
tation on  the  Word,  and  of  lying  still  in  God's 
hands  and  waiting  God's  pleasure.     V. 

Still  waters.  Bi/  waters  of  rest  wc  are  not 
to  understand  still  or  quid  waters,  a  sense  which 
the  Hebrew  word  has  nowhere  else,  and  which 
would  here  suggest  the  idea  of  stagnation,  or 
at  least  that  of  silence,  which  is  far  less  agree- 
able than  that  of  an  audible  flow.  The  idea 
really  conveyed  is  that  of  waters  by  or  at  which 
rest  may  be  enjoyed.  The  repose  is  not  that  of 
tlie  waters  themselves,  but  of  the  flocks  reclin- 
ing near  them.     A. 

The  Psalm  puts  the  rest  and  refreshment 
first,  as  being  the  most  marked  characteristic 
of  God's  dealings.  After  all,  it  is  so.  The 
vears  are  years  of  unbroken  continuity  of  out- 
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1^■ard  blessings.  The  reign  of  afflictions  is  or- 
ilLnarily  nieiisureil  by  days.  Weeping  endures 
for  a  night.  But  outward  blessings  are  pre- 
cious chictiy  as  emblems  of  the  better  spirit- 
ual gifts  ;  and  it  is  not  an  accommodation  of  his 
words,  but  is  the  appreciation  of  tlicir  truest 
spirit,  when  we  look  upon  tliem,  as  tlic  instinct 
of  devout  hearts  has  ever  done,  as  expressing 
both  God's  gift  of  temporal  mercies  and  His 
gift  of  spiritual  good,  of  which  higher  gift  all 
the  lower  are  meant  to  be  significant  and  sym- 
bolic. Thus  regarded,  the  image  describes  the 
sweet  rest  of  the  soul  in  communion  with  God, 
in  whom  alone  the  hungry  heart  tinds  food 
that  satisfies,  and  from  whom  alone  the  thirsty 
soul  drinks  draughts  deep  and  limpid  enough. 
A.  M. 

3,  y[y  soul  He  will  restore  ;  He  will  lead  me 
in  paths  of  rigid  (or  rectitude)  for  His  name's 
sake.  To  restore  Ihe  soul,  here  as  in  Psalm 
19  :  7,  is  to  vivify  or  quicken  the  exhausted 
spirit.  PatliS  of  rif,ht  may  either  mean  right 
paths,  as  opposed  to  those  which  are  devious 
and  dangerous,  or  ;:a</;«  of  righteousness,  not 
man's  but  God's,  not  ways  of  upright  conduct 
on  the  Psalmist's  part,  but  ways  of  faithfulness 
on  God's  part.  The  righteousness  of  God,  so 
often  appealed  to  by  the  ancient  saints,  includes 
His  cjvenanted  mercy,  the  exercise  of  which, 
according  to  His  promise,  was  ensured  by  His 

essential    rectitude.      A. First  is    intimated 

the  believer's  liability  to  fall,  or  deviate  even 
within  the  foil  of  the  Church,  else  wherefore 
should  he  need  to  be  "  restored"  ?  Next  is  de- 
clared the  promptitude  of  the  Good  Shepherd  to 
interpose  for  his  rescue.  "  He  restoreth  my 
soul."  Then  Christ's  subsequent  care  to  "  lead 
him  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  ;"  and  lastly, 
the  reason  assigned  wherefore  He  will  do  this 
^re.solving  all  into  the  spontaueousness,  the 
supremacy,  the  omnipotence  of  grace.  He  will 
do  all  "for  His  own  name's  sake."     T.  Dale. 

Consider  what  is  true  of  any  real  disciple, 
who  is  straying  from  Christ— viz.,  that  his  Holj' 
Shepherd,  f  jlding  the  flock  and  caring  for  it  as 
a  shepherd  should,  does  not  let  him  go,  or  take 
it  only  as  a  fact  tliat  the  flock  is  diminished  by 
one,  not  caring  by  what  one.  He  knows  what 
one  it  is,  and,  if  the  wanderer  will  listen,  he 
may  hear  the  shepherd  calling  his  name.  The 
love  of  Christ,  as  we  have  seen,  is  personal  and 
particular,  and  He  watches  for  His  flock  with  a 
dircclly  personal  care.  Do  not  imagine,  then, 
if  you  con.sciously  begin  to  fall  off,  or  stray,  that 
you  are  no  longer  cared  for  by  the  Shepherd. 
Christ  follows  you  with  His  personal  and  par- 
ticular love,  and  will   not  let  you  go.     That 


same  tenderness  which  melted  the  heart  of  an 
apostle,  wlien  ha  said,  "  who  loved  me  and  gave 
Himself  forme, '  pursues  you  still.  It  is  faith- 
ful, patient,  forgiving,  and  true  ;  it  waits  and 
lingers,  it  whispers  and  calls,  saying,  "  Will  yo 
also  go  away  'i*"  holding  on  upon  you  by  a  per- 
sonal and  persistent  love,  that  will  not  be  con- 
tent till  you  are  gathered  back  into  the  fold,  to 
be,  as  before,  a  follower.     Bushnell. 

God's  children  could  tell  of  very  various 
methods  by  which  He  restores  souls.  Very 
often  it  is  by  thorns  planted  just  outside  the 
hurdles,  for  this  very  end,  that  the  sheep  may 
feel  their  hard  points  and  be  glad  to  run  back. 
All  affliclions  are  re.storative  processes,  and  very 
few  indeed  retrace  their  steps  without  afflic- 
tions. Some  are  brought  back  by  the  Word. 
Or  an  inward  voice  will  do  it,  as  Elijah  found 
it  in  the  desert.  When  the  whole  map  is  laid 
out,  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  provi- 
dence worked  with  grace,  and  grace  worked 
with  providence,  all  ranging  to  one  end — to 
correct  your  strayings,  and  bring  you  at  last 
safe  home.     J.  V. 

Of  all  the  phases  of  restoration  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  they  are  radical:  they  act  upon  the 
springs  of  the  life.     "He  restoreth  my6o«Z  — 
j  my  life."     Is  it  forgiveness  ?     lie  puts  "  a  new 
i  heart"  into  man.     Is  it  refreshment  ?     Its  foun- 
tain-head is  rest  of  heart.     Is  it  consolation  ? 
His  words  go  deeper  than  the  cold  con  rent  ion- 
alities  of  men  ;  they  biing  the  abiding  peace  of 
j  settled  trust  in  fatherly  love,  and  of  the  vision 
I  of  eternal  joy.     Aud  in  the  man  once  restored, 
I  God  shows  forth  His  own  righteousness.     He 
makes  him  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature.     He 
does  more  than  bring  him  back  to  Ihe  fold  ; 
his  restoration  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  Di- 
vine manhood  in  him.     Nor  docs  God  fct  Him- 
self to  develop  some  single  virtue  merely.     He 
leads  him  not  in  one  path,  but  in  paths  of  right- 
eousness.     The   new   character  permeates  the 
man's  whole  being,  and  all  this  is  for  His  name's 
sake  ;  "  that   in   the  ages  to  come  He   might 
show  the  exceeding  riches  of  Ilis  grace  in  His 
kindness  toward  us  through  Christ  Jesus."     V. 
He  keeps  and  leads  us  on  in  that  way  into 
which  He  hath  brought  us  ;  He  leaves  us  not 
again  to  try  our  own  skill,  if  we  can  walk  to 
heaven  alone,  being  set  into  the  path  of  it  ;  but 
He  still  conducts  us  in  it  by  His  own  hand,  and 
that  is  the  cause  of  our  persisting  in  it  and  at- 

,  taining  the  blessed  end  of  it.     L. The  soul 

thus   restored   is  then  led   on  another  stage  ; 

"  Heleadeth  me  in  the  paths  of  righteousness  for 

His  name's  sake" — that  is  to  say,  God  guides  us 

i  into  work.     Life  is  not  a  fold  for  the  sheep  to 
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lie  down  in,  but  a  road  for  them  to  'svalli  on. 
All  our  blessings  of  every  sort  are  indeed  given 
lis  for  our  delight.  But,  then,  when  joy  tills 
the  heart  and  life  is  bounding  in  the  veins,  we 
have  to  learn  that  these  are  granted  not  for 
pleasure  only,  but  for  pleasure  in  order  to 
power.  Rest  is  to  fit  for  work,  work  is  to 
sweeten  rest.  All  this  is  emphatically  true  of 
the  spiritual  life.  Its  seasons  of  communion, 
its  hours  on  the  mount  are  to  prepare  for  the 
sore  sad  work  in  the  plain  ;  and  he  is  not  the 
wisest  disciple  who  tries  to  make  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  the  abiding  place  for  himself 
and  his  Lord.  It  is  not  well  tliat  our  chief  ob- 
ject sbouU  be  to  enjoy  the  consolations  of  re- 
ligion ;  it  is  belter  lo  seek  first  to  do  the  duties 
enjoined  by  religion.  The  basis  of  obetliencc 
is  the  sense  of  salvation.  We  work  not/u?-  the 
assurance  of  acceptance  and  f.;rgiveness,  but 
from  it.  First  the  restored  sjul,  then  the  paths 
of  righteousness  for  Ilii  name's  sake  who  has 
restored  me,  and  restored  me  that  I  may  be  like 
Him.     A.  M. 

4.  Shadow  of  death  conveys  more  than  the 
original,  and  fails  to  reproduce  ils  compound 
form.  The  effect  i.^  heightened  by  the  mention 
of  a  valley,  as  a  deep  place,  often  overhung 
■with  woods,  and  naturally  darker  than  a  plain 
or  mountain.  There  may  be  some  allusion  to 
the  dread  of  darkness  on  the  part  of  sheep  and 
other  timid  animals.  The  rod  and  the  staff  are 
mentioned  as  badges  of  the  sliepherj  and  as 

tokens  of  His  presence.     A. The  shepherd 

invariably  carries  a  staff  or  rod  willi  him  when 
he  goes  forth  to  feed  his  Hock.  It  is  often  bent 
or  hooked  at  one  end,  which  gave  rise  lo  the 
shcplierd"s  crook  in  the  baud  of  the  Christian 
bishop.  With  this  staff  be  rules  and  guides 
the  flock  to  their  green  pastures,  and  defends 
them  from  their  enemies.  This  staff  is  associ- 
ated as  inseparably  with  the  shepherd  as  the 
goad  is  with  tlie  ploughman.  Tl".  M.  Thomp- 
son.  Tlie    Palestine    shepherd   bears    about 

with  him  a  "  club"  and  a  "  staff,"  twoentirely 
different  instruments,  witli  distinct  and  special 
uses,  bat  botli  employed  in  caiing  for  the  shtep. 
The  club,  in  A.rabic  naboot,  is  used  lo  protect 
luraself  and  his  charge  from  assailants.  It  is 
about  two  feet  long,  and  often  has  a  large  num- 
ber of  heavy  iron  nails  driven  into  its  rounded 
head.  It  may  often  be  seen  hanging  from  the 
shepherd's  girdle  during  the  daytime,  but  at 
night  he  carries  it  in  his  band.  lie  also  carries 
a  long  shepherd's  staff,  called  nsmyah.  In  gen- 
eral it  is  simply  a  straight,  strong  rod.  Its  use 
answers  lo  onr  shepherd's  crook,  to  guide  the 
sheep,  to  rescue  them  from  danger,  to  rule  the 


.-jtragglers  into  order,  and  at  limes  to  chastise 
Ihe  wilful.     Keil. 

Wilh  the  fouith  verse  wo  pass  into  another 
.scene.  The  recollections  of  the  natural  scenery 
amid  which  David  fed  his  sheep  give  coloring 
to  the  Psaira  and  shape  its  imagery.  Often  his 
wanderings  had  brought  him  lo  one  of  those 
gloomy  ravines  which  penetrate  the  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  Dead  Sea  :  places  beset  with  dan- 
gers ;  for  here  the  robber  made  his  haunt,  and 
the  beast  of  prey  lurked.  In  the  figurative 
meaning  of  tluse  words,  the  Psalmist's  refer- 
ence was  not  primarily  to  death.  A  "  valley  of 
death"  or  of  "  death-darkness"  was  simply  a 
very  dark  and  gloomy  valley  ;  but  the  Church 
in  all  ages  has  delighted  to  find,  as  it  rightfully 
may,  an  allusion  to  the  hiLt  and  sorest  strait  of 
the  believer — the  agony  of  death  ;  and  these 
voids  have  been  quoted  by  more  dying  lips 
than  any  ten  texts  of  Scripture  togelhcr.  We 
need  not  thereforo  try  to  divert  the  thought 
from  tills  ^familiar  channel.  Here  where  he 
most  needs  Him,  God's  child  finds  the  shepherd 
with  His  rod  and  staff.     V. 

Vdlley  ofdeath-nhade.  The  Hebrew  term  ap- 
plies lo  any  semes  of  great  darkness,  distress, 
trial,  peril.  We  need  not  exdude  these  scenes 
which  are  wont  to  precede  death,  nor  need  we 
exclude  many  other  scenes  in  which  death  Is 
not  near  nor  even  to  be  seriously  apprehended. 
Probably  David  had  in  his  mind  those  years  of 
peril  in  which,  hunteel  by  Saul  and  fleeing  be- 
fore him,  his  life-path  lay  through  a  valley  of 
darkness  almost  like. that  of  the  grave  itself. 
Yet  even  so,  he  says,  "  I  am  ever  within  the 
touch  of  my  Shepherd's  crook,  and  I  can  feel 
it  guiding  my  steps  through  this  elarkness  dense 
as  the  shadow  of  death."  This  seems  to  be  the 
precise  conception  here — strictly  pastoral,  in 
harmony  with  the  scope  of  the  entire  Psalm. 
The  precious  sentiment  here  is  that  in  the  midst 
of  whatever  danger,  darkness,  perplexity  ; 
though  all  other  hopes  and  helpers  should  fail, 
yet  God  is  Ihe  strength  of  his  heart — his  com- 
fort, his  joy,  his  sure  salvation.     C. 

The  "  valley  of  the  shadow  cf  death"  means 
any  and  every  gloomy  valley  of  weeping  through 
which  we  have  to  pass.  Such  sunless  gorges 
we  have  all  lo  traverse  at  seme  time  or  other. 
It  is  striking  that  the  Psalmist  puts  the  sorrow, 
which  is  as  certainly  characteristic  of  our  lot  as 
the  rest  or  the  work,  into  the  future.  Looking 
back  he  sees  none.  Memory  has  softened  down 
all  the  past  into  one  uniform  lone,  as  the  mel- 
lowing distance  wraps  in  one  solemn  purple  the 
mountains  which,  when  cIo.se  to  them,  have 
many  a  barren  rock  and  gloomy  rift.    All  be- 
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hind  is  good.  And,  building  on  tbis  hope,  he 
looks  forwiird  wilh  calmness,  and  ffcls  that  no 
evil  shall  befall.  So  to  the  Christian  heart  there, 
may  be  the  conviction  that  sorrow  when  it 
come.s  will  not  be  evil,  bccau.-<o  God  will  be  with 
us  ;  and  the  conviction  that  the  hand  which 
guides  us  into  the  dark  valley  will  guide  us 
through  it  and  up  oat  of  it.  Yen,  strange  as  it 
may  sound,  the  presence  of  Ilim  who  sends  the 
sorrow  is  tlic  best  help  to  bear  it.  The  assur- 
ance that  the  hand  which  strikes  is  the  hand 
which  binds  up  makes  the  stroke  a  blessing, 
and  turns  the  rod  which  smites  into  the  staff  to 
lean  on.     A.  >I. 

Coinrort  me.  The  Hebrew  word  means 
far  more  than  simply  to  console.  It  signifies 
to  lone  up  the  whole  nature,  to  strengtlien  a 
man  so  that  all  his  energy  can  be  brought  to 
bear.  If  anywhere  he  needs  comfoit  in  this 
sense,  it  is  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  ;  and  so 
God  comforts  him  lirst  with  His  rod,  the  instru- 
ment of  correction.  Aye,  comforts  \\m\  with  the 
rod :  for  the  very  afflictions  and  pains  which 
wait  about  the  cutrauco  to  the  valley  arc  God's 
messengers  and  instruments  of  perfection  to 
make  him  meet  for  a  better  inheritance.  And, 
then,  when  the  rod  has  done  its  work,  the  staff 
is  given.  When  the  pilgrim's  knees  begin  to 
totter,  then  come  "  the  everlasting  arms,"  and 
the  strong  staff  makes  firm  his  .step,  and  naught 
can  shake  his  foothold  until  he  passes  out  of 
the  shadov/  into  the  light  of  heaven.     V. 

It  is  not  "the  valley  of  death,"  but  "the 
valley  of  i/ie  shadow  of  death,"  for  death  in  its 
substance  has  been  removed,  and  only  the  shad- 
ow of  it  remains.  Some  one  has  said  that 
when  there  is  a  shadow  there  must  be  light 
somewhere,  and  so  there  is.  Death  stands  by 
the  side  of  the  highway  in  which  we  have  to 
travel,  and  the  light  of  heaven  shining  upon 
him  throws  a  shadow  across  our  path  ;  let  us 
then  rejoice  that  there  is  a  light  beyond.     S. 

Death  itself  to  God's  people  is  but  a  icalk 

in  this  valley,  a  gentle,,  pleasant  walk  ;  the 
wicked  are  chased  out  of  tlie  world,  and  their 
souls  arc  required  ;  but  the  saints  take  a  walk 
to  another  world  as  cheerfully  as  they  take 
their  leave  of  this.  It  is  a  walk  through  it  ; 
they  shall  not  bo  lost  in  this  valley,  but  get  safe 
to  tne  mountain  of  spices  on  the  other  side  of 

it.      II. Christ's  victory  over  death  is  His 

people's.  '■  At  that  moment  I  am  with  you," 
whispers  Christ  ;  "  the  same  arm  you  have 
proved  strong  and  faithful  all  the  way  up 
through  the  wilderness,  which  has  never  failed, 
though  you  have  been  often  forced  to  lean  on 
it  all  your  weakness."     "On  this  arm,"  an- 


swers the  believer,  "  I  feci  at  Iwmc  ;  with  .soul- 
confldcnce  I  repose  on  my  Beloved,  for  He  has 
supportetl  through  so  many  difficulties  from 
the  contemplation  of  which  I  shuddered.  He 
has  carried  over  so  many  depths,  that  I  know 
His  arm  to  be  the  arm  of  love."  Poicers- 
court. 

The  Syrian  sheep  docs  not  follow  its  shepherd 
by  fits  and  starts  ;  seeking  to  be  near  him  only 
when  the  wolf  is  prowling,  or  when  the  dog  is 
on  its  Irack? ;  when  the  night  shadows  arc  fall- 
ing, or  the  pasture  is  dimini>hing.  It  is  gener- 
ally found  close  to  its  protector  and  guide.  It 
is  an  undeviating.  trustful  companionship,  in 
sunshine  and  storm,  in  fulness  and  in  drought, 
in  sunmier  and  winter.  S.)  it  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  with  the  believer — a  constant,  consistent, 
habitual  following  of  his  Lord,  seeking  ever  to 
have  a  realizing  sense  of  His  nearness.  Not 
merely  when  trouble  is  nigh  ;  in  the  hour  of 
affliction  and  sad  calamity,  or  of  impending 
death  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  life's  joyous  sun- 
shine, when  verdure  is  on  the  mountain  side, 
when  the  rills  are  singing  their  way  down  to 
the  lower  valley,  and  the  tinkling  bells,  answer- 
ing from  fold  to  fold,  tell  of  nothing  but  peace, 
and  safety,  and  repose.     Macduff. 

No  pain  that  aches  for  immortal  purity  can 
be  dreadful.  No  grief  that  strengthens  your 
aspiration  for  triumph  over  sin,  and  the  holiness 
of  Christ's  heart,  can  be  a  calamity.  0%-cr  no 
falling  tears  and  heaving  sighs  that  wash  your 
affections  white,  and  put  temptation  under  your 
feet,  and  throw  open  a  clear  and  fearless  com- 
munion with  God,  can  you  ever  exclaim. 
"  Lord,  if  Thou  hadst  been  here,  these  would 
not  have  befallen  me  ;"  but  rather,  "  Be  these 
my  perpetual,  solemn  guests,  if  thereby,  in  this 
Thy  inward  presence,  and  with  these  immortal 
gifts.  Thou,  my  Lord,  mayest  be  led  to  draw- 
nigh,  and  come  to  me  !"  Immortal  gifts  ! 
"  This  is  the  victory  that  ovcrcometh  the  world. 
even  your  faith."  There  is  no  one  of  us,  not 
the  weakest,  not  the  timidest,  that  may  not  pass 
through  the  furnace  of  trial,  and  under  the 
shadows  of  death,  with  the  song  of  that  triumph 
on  his  lips.  Not  by  scaffolds,  not  through 
blood,  but  by  silent  martyrdoms,  by  slow  suf- 
ferings, as  sharp  sometimes  and  needing  the 
heroism  of  patience  more,  must  faithful  spir- 
its still  walk  toward  God,  their  hands  in  their 
Master's,  "  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff" comforting." 
F.  D.  H. 

In  this  Valley  of  Humiliation  our  Lord  for- 
merly had  His  country-house.  He  loved  much 
to  be  here.  lie  loved  also  to  walk  these  mead- 
ows, for  He  found  the  air  was  pleasant.     This 
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is  a  valby  that  nobody  walks  in  but  those  that 
love  a  pilgrim's  life.  And  though  Christian 
had  the  hard  hap  to  meet  licre  witli  ApoUyon, 
and  to  cuter  witli  him  a  brisli  encounter,  yet  I 
must  tell  you  that  in  former  times  men  have 
met  witli  angels  here,  have  found  pearls  here, 
and  have  in  this  place  found  the  words  of  life. 
"  Then  said  Mercy,  I  think  I  am  as  well  in  this 
valley  as  I  have  been  anywhere  else  in  all  our 
journey.  The  place,  methinks,  suits  with  my 
spirit."     Bunyan. 

5.  The  figure  of  the  shepherd  has  faded 
away,  and  that  of  the  liost  makes  its  appear- 
ance. His  enemies  must  look  on  without  being 
able  to  offer  any  opposition,  and  see  how  sump- 
tuously Jehovah  provides  for  His  guest,  how 
He  anoints  him  witli  sweet  perfumes  as  at  a 
joyous,  magnificent  feast,  and  fills  his  cup  even 
to  overflowing.  D. David  changes  the  im- 
age of  himself  as  a  sheep  into  that  of  a  guest. 
The  P.salm  rises  in  thought  and  feeling  from 
preservation  in  the  midst  of  trouble  to  the  pos- 
session of  abounding  joy.  The  idea  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death  melts  into  a  picture 
of  Oriental  plenty.     Stoughton. 

Mj'  cup  riinnelh  over.  He  had  not 
only  a  fulness  of  abuitdnnce,  but  of  redundance. 
Th033  that  have  this  happiness  must  carry  their 
cup  upright,  and  see  that  it  overflow  into  their 
poor  brethren's  emptier  vessels.  Trapp.- — 
Wherefore  doth  tlie  Lord  make  your  cup  run 
over,  but  that  other  men's  lips  might  taste  the 
liquor?  Tiie  showers  that  fall  upon  the  high- 
est mountains  .should  glide  into  the  lowest  val- 
leys. "  Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  you,"  is  a 
maxim  little  believed.      W.  Seeker. 

The  mercy  is  more  strikingly  portrayed  as 
being  granted  in  warfare.  Life  is  a  sore  fight, 
but  to  tlie  Christian  man,  in  spite  of  all  the 
tumult,  life  is  a  festal  table.  This  is  our  con- 
dition— always  the  foe,  always  the  table.    A.  M. 

The  whole   of  the  twenty-third   Psalm   is 

essentially  spiritual,  and  David's  prepared  table 
was  certainly  a  holy  one.  And  to  this  every 
child  of  God  will  set  his  seal  and  add  his  wit- 
ness, that  God  does  most  surely  and  most 
strangely  provide  spiritual  food  for  us,  just 
what  and  when  and  wliere  we  need.  There  is 
another  table  yet  to  be,  when  a  prepared  people 
shall  meet  at  a  prepared  banquet,  and  the  ap- 
pointed ones  gather  round  their  appointed  King. 
J.  V. 

S,  Tlie  Psalm  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  a  be- 
liever's life  and  confidences,  and  after  "  the  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  of  death"  come  the  prepared 
table,  and,  the  anointed  head,  and  the  mantling 
cup,  and  goodness  and  mercy  following  to  the 


end,  and  then  the  death,  or  rather  no  death  at 
all,  for  it  is  leapt  over,  or  left  out  as  almost  a 
thing  which  is  not.  "  Surely  goodnes^s  and 
mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life  ;" 
and  then,  without  one  break,  "  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  tlie  Lord  forever." 

The  Hebrew  word  translated  "  surely"  more 
often  means  only,  i.e.,  goodness  and  mercy  onl^ 
— nothing  else — will  follow  me.  Tlie  translation 
would  be  more  accurate  grammatically  if  read  : 
"  Goodness  and  mercy  trill  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life,  and  I  nhall  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  forever."  He  does  not  think  of 
coercing,  forcing,  the  manifestations  of  good- 
ness and  mercy,  nor  should  the  word  "  will" 
be  made  emphatic.  A  simple  futuic  is  all  he 
aims  to  express.  C. — — There  is  no  ground  in 
this  last  verse  of  the  Psalm  for  distinguishing 
between  shall  and  trill  and  using  them  accord- 
ing to  modern  fashion,  as  though  the  goodness 
and  mercy  were  to  follow  as  matter  of  necessity, 
or  as  though  David  here  professed  an  act  of 
choice.  He  appears  to  be  dwelling  upon  his 
future  privileges  and  blessed  hopes  rather  than 
his  own  resolutions  ;  upon  the  objects  of  his 
desire  rather  than  the  determination  of  his  will. 
Slougliton. 

Dwelling  in  the  house  of  Jehovah  does  not 
mean  frequenting  His  sanctuary,  but  being  a 
member  of  His  household  and  an  inmate  of  His 
family,  enjoying  His  protection,  holding  com- 
munion with  Him,  and  subsisting  on  His  boun- 
ty.    A. 

The  last  verse  combines  the  retrospect  and  the 
prospect  of  faith.  David  glances  over  his  whole 
life,  and  declares  that  it  has  been  very  good  : 
"  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  have  followed  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life."  That  is  the  expres- 
sion, not  of  a  youthful  shepherd's,  but  of  a 
man's  experience,  and  it  is  an  expression    of 

triumphant    faith.       Brooke. The    sense  of 

trustfulness  becomes  more  positive  as  the  Psalm 
proceeds,  until,  in  the  last  verse,  it  culminates 
in  an  exultant  outburst  of  assurance  as  respects 
the  writer's  future  lot.  The  future  is  no  less 
secure  than  the  present.  "  Surely  goodness 
and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life."  And  note  that  the  basis  of  this  assurance 
is  not  the  fact  that  God  has  allotted  him  his 
place  in  green  pastures,  but  in  Ihe  fact  that  the 
Lord  is  his  Shepherd.  He  clearly  perceives  that 
it  may  be  God's  pleasure  to  change  this  happy 
lot  and  to  direct  his  course  into  the  gloomy  val- 
ley of  the  shadow  ;  but  the  goodness  and  the 
lovingkindness  shall  none  the  less  be  his.  Good- 
ness and  mercy  do  not  mean  to  God's  child 
flowering  meads  and  wells  of  refreshment  only  ; 
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they  may  equally  mean  rocky  defiles,  ami  rough 
paths,  and  darkness,  and  enemies.  When  Paul 
promises  the  Corinthians  all  lliiuffs  in  Christ, 
he  couples,  in  the  most  natural  and  matter-of- 
course  way,  denlh  and  things  to  come,  witli  life 
and  things  present,  treating  them  all  alike  as 
God's  good  gifts.  It  is  all  one  so  long  as  they 
are  Christ's.  Goodness  and  loringkindness, 
now  and  evermore,  are  represented  to  David 
simply  hj  those  five  words — The  Lm-d  is  my 
Sh.iilicrd.  Darkness,  roughness,  hostilitj-,  will 
be  goodness  and  mercy  still,  so  long  as  they 
shall  not  separate  him  from  his  Shepherd's  so- 
ciety, guidance,  and  comfort.     A.  M. 

Goodness  and  mercy  follow  him  always,  all 
the  days  of  his  life,  the  hlack  days  as  well  as  the 
bright  days,  the  days  of  fasting  as  well  as  the 
days  of  feasting,  the  drea-y  days  of  winter  as 
well  as  the  bright  days  of  summer.  Goodness 
supplies  our  needs,   and  mercy  blots  out  our 

sins.     S. "All  the  days  of  my  life."     fjite 

is  made  up  not  so  much  of  years  as  of  days. 
Goodness  and  mercy  have  been  our  companions 
through  past  days.  Their  liands  held  us  up  in 
childhood  ;  they  have  been  the  guardians  of 
our  youth  ;  they  have  been  ministering  angels 
in  our  manhood  ;  they  have  been  a  refuge  and 
strength  in  old  age.  Goodness  and  mercy  arc 
our  companions  to  day.  To-day  we  walk  with 
them  and  talk  with  Ihem  ;  to-daj  we  receive 
their  benediction.  And  tomorrow  goodness 
and  mercy  will  accompany  us.  There  is  noth- 
ing iu  any  day  or  days  of  life  to  separate  us 
from  goodnen:  and  mercy.  The  day  is  not  too 
long,  not  too  dark,  not  too  stormy,  the  davs  are 
not  too  many,  for  these  Divine  companions. 
<S.  Martin. 

These  two  angels  of  God — Goodness  and 
Mercy — shall  follow  and  encamp  around  the 
pilgrim.  The  enemies  whom  God  held  back 
while  he  feasted  may  pursue,  but  will  not  over- 
take him.  They  will  be  distanced  sooner  or 
later  ;  but  the  white  wings  of  these  messengers 
of  the  covenant  shall  never  be  far  away  from 
the  jimrueying  child,  and  the  air  shall  often  be 
filled  with  the  music  of  their  comings,  and  their 
celestial  weapons  shall  glance  around  him  in 
all  the  fight,  and  their  soft  arms  shall  bear  him 
up  over  all  the  rough  ways,  and  up  higher  at 
last  to  the  throne.  So  much  for  the  earthly 
future.  But  higher  than  all  that  rises  the  con- 
fidence of  the  closing  words,  "  I  shall  dicellin 
t/ie  house  of  tlie  Lord  forever."  This  should  be 
at  once  the  crown  of  all  our  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture, and  the  one  great  lesson  taught  us  by  all 
ihe  vicissitudes  of  life.  The  sorrows  and  the 
joys,  the  JourneyiDg  and  the  rest,  the  temporary 


repose  and  the  frequent  struggles — all  these 
slijuld  make  us  sure  that  there  is  an  end  which 
wdl  interpret  them  all,  to  which  they  all  point, 
for  which  they  may  all  prepare.  God  provides 
for  us  here  in  the  presence  of  our  enemiis  ;  it 
is  wilderness  food  we  get,  manna  from  heaven, 
and  water  from  tlie  rock.  We  eat  in  haste, 
staff  in  hand,  and  standing  round  the  meal. 
But  yonder  we  sit  down  with  the  Shepherd, 
the  Master  of  the  house,  at  His  table  in  His 
kingdom.  We'  put  oil  the  pilgrim  dress,  and 
put  on  the  royal  robe  ;  we  lay  aside  the  sword, 
and  clisp  the  palm.  Far  off,  and  lost  to  sight, 
arc  all  the  enemies.  We  fear  no  change.  We 
go  no  morj  out.     A.  M. 

All  His  sweeter  mercies  and  sharper  correc- 
tions are  to  make  me  partaker  of  His  holiness, 
and  lead  me  to  glory  iu  the  way  in  which  my 
Saviour  and  all  His  saints  have  gone  before  me. 
All  things  tfork  torjether  for  the  best  to  me,  by 
preparing  me  for  that  which  is  best  indeed. 
Both  calms  and  storms  are  to  bring  me  to  this 
harbor  ;  if  I  take  them  Ijut  for  themselvts  and 
for  this  present  life.  I  mistake  them,  unthank- 
fully  vilify  them,  and  lose  their  end,  life,  and 
sweetness.  Every  word  and  work  of  God, 
every  day 's  mercies  and  changes,  look  at  heaven, 
and  intend  eternity.  God  leads  me  no  other 
way  ;  if  I  follow  Ilim  not,  I  forsake  my  hope 
in  forsaking  Him  ;  if  I  follow  Him,  shall  I  be 
unwilling  to  be  at  home,  and  arrive  at  the  end 
of  all  this  way  ?     Baiter. 

In  conclusion,  think  of  the  grand  home-gath- 
ering in  the  house  of  the  Lord  !  "I  beheld, 
and,  lo  !  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  could 
number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peo- 
ple, and  tongues,  stood  before  the  throne,  and 
before  the  Lamb."  There  is  the  destination  of 
the  pilgrim  Church.  There  is  the  home  and 
resting-place  of  all  pious  souls  since  the  world 
began — of  the  vast  procession  of  the  saints  of 
God,  increasing  in  number  from  age  to  age. 
"  Before  the  Throne" — in  the  immediate  pres- 
ence of  God  ;  "  before  the  Lamb" — in  the  im- 
mediate presence  of  Christ.     Stourjhton. The 

resting  place  of  the  pilgrim  is  the  eternal  tem- 
ple. To  dwell  in  the  temple  of  God,  to  go  no 
more  out — that  is  the  highest  strain  of  the  Chris- 
tian hope.     TT.  D.  Pope. 

I'his  Psalm  and  the  tenth  chapter  of  John 
form  two  links  in  a  chain  which  finds  its  com- 
pleting link  in  the  seventh  chapter  of  Revelation 
— "  Therefore  are  they  before  the  throne  of 
God,  and  serve  Him  day  and  night  in  His  tem- 
ple, and  He  that  sitteth  on  the  throne  shall 
spread  His  habitation  over  them.  They  shall 
hunger  no  more,  neither  thirst  any  more,  ntither 
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shall  the  sun  ever  light  upon  them,  no,  nor  any 
heat ;  because  the  Lamb,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne,  shall  shepherd  them,  and  shall 


guide  them  to  the  fountains  of  the  waters  of 
life  ;  and  God  shall  wipe  away  every  tear  out 
of  their  eyes."    V. 
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A   PSALM   OF   DAVID. 


1  The  earth  is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fulness 

thereof  ; 
The  world,  and  they  that  dwell  therein. 

2  For  he  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas. 
And  established  it  upon  the  floods. 

3  Who  shall  ascend  into  the  hill  of  tlie  Lord  1 
And  who  shall  r^tand  in  his  holy  place  V 

4  He  that  hath  dean  hands,  and  a  pure  heart  ; 
Who  hath  not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity. 
And  hath  not  sworn  deceitfully. 

5  He  shall  receive  a  blessing  from  the  Lord, 
And  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  sal- 
vation. 


6  This  is  the  generation  of  them  that  seek  after 

him. 
That  seek  thy  face,  O  Ood  of  Jacob.    [Selah 

7  Lift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ; 

And  be  ye  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  : 
And  the  King  of  glory  shal'  come  in. 

8  Who  is  the  King  of  glory  ? 
The  LoKD  strong  and  mighty. 
The  Lord  mighty  in  battle. 

9  liift  up  your  heads,  O  ye  gates  ; 

Yea,  lift  them  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  : 
And  the  King  of  glory  shall  come  in. 
10  Who  is  this  King  of  glory  ? 
The  Lord  of  hosts. 
He  is  the  King  of  glory.  [Selah 


Tins  grand  choral  hymn  was  in  all  proba- 
bility composed  and  sung  on  the  occnsion  of 
the  removal  of  the  ark  from  the  liouse  of  Obed- 
Edom  to  the  citj'  of  David  on  ]\Iount  Zion 
(2  Sum.  6).  It  was  a  day  of  solemn  gladness 
and  triumph.  No  long  period  had  elapsed  since 
David  had  wrested  the  stronghold  of  Zion  from 
the  la.st  remnant  of  the  hill-tribes  of  the  Canaan- 
itcs  which  lingered  in  Palestine.  Henceforth 
this  mountain-city,  deemed  by  its  ancient  in- 
habitants impregnable,  was  selected  by  the  con- 
queror as  the  seat  of  the  royal  residence,  and 
the  centre  of  religious  worship  ;  and  thither, 
after  having  subdued  his  enemies,  he  determined 
to  bring  the  ark,  which  for  nearly  fifty  .ye;\rs 
had  been  left  neglected  at  Kirjath-Jearim.  It 
is  difficult  for  u?  to  ccnceive  the  feelings,  at 
once  of  the  most  exalted  and  fervent  patriotism 
and  of  the  deepest  religious  enthu.siasm,  which 
would  be  awakened  in  the  hearts  of  the  people 
by  such  an  event.  The  land  was  nov7  indeed 
their  own  land  ;  the  king  of  their  choice  reigned 
over  them  ;  the  most  sacred  emblem  of  Jeho- 
vah's presence  and  blessing  was  to  be  lixed  in 
a  central  and  permanent  abode.  King  and 
priests  and  people,  the  elders  of  Israel  and  the 
captains  over  thousands  (1  Chr.  15  :  2),  in  sol- 


emn procession,  and  with  all  the  accompani- 
ments of  music  and  song,  conducted  the  ark  to 
its  resting-place  on  the  holy  mountain.  It  was 
then  that  this  majestic  anthem  rose  to  heaven  : 
"  Jehovah's  is  the  earth,  and  the  fulness  there- 
of ;"  and  the  gates  of  that  gray  old  fortress 
were  bid  to  lift  themselves  up,  as  being  too 
narrow  to  admit  the  King  of  glory.     P. 

This  Psalm  consists  of  two  distinct  and,  it 
may  seem  at  first  sight,  unconnected  parts. 
The  first  praises  God  aa  the  universal  sovereign 
by  right  of  creation  (vs.  1,  2),  and  describes  the 
moral  requisites  to  intimate  communion  with 
Him  (vs.  3-6).  The  second  represents  Him,  in 
a  striking  figurative  form,  as  entering  some 
place  provided  for  His  residence  (vs.  7-10).  The 
idea  common  to  both  parts  is  the  supremacy  of 

God,  both  in  holiness  and  majesty.     A. In 

each  we  have  question  and  answer,  as  in  Psalm 
1.5,  which  belongs  to  the  same  period.  The  first 
half  replies  to  the  question,  "  Who  shall  ascend 
the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in  His 
holy  place?"  The  answer  is  a  description  of 
the  ?;«■"  who  dwell  inith  God.  The  .second  half 
deals  with  the  correlative  inquiry,  "  Who  is  the 
King  of  glory?"  and  describes  the  God  tr/io 
comes  to  dwell  with  men.    Both  portions  are 
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united  by  a  real  internal  connection,  in  that  tliey 
set  forth  llie  mutual  approach  of  Goil  and  man 
W'hicli  leads  to  rommuiiion.     A.  M. 

Adoplfil  into  Isriu'l's  hymn-book,  tills  I'sahii 
becanif  an  Old  Testament  advent  hymn  in  honor 
of  the  Lord,  who  should  come  to  His  temple 
(Mul.  3  ;  1)  ;  and  the  cry,  "  Lift  up  your  heads. 
O  ye  gales,  ■'  acquired  essentially  llie  same  mean- 
ing as  the  voice  of  the  herald  in  Isa.  40  :  3  : 
■•  Prepare  ye  Jehovah's  way,  inalic  level  in 
tlie  desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  "  In  the 
New  Testament  consciousness,  the  place  of  the 
first  advent  is  talien  by  the  second,  the  coniiiiy 
of  the  Lord  of  glory  to  His  Church,  which  is 
His  spiritual  temple,  and  whieli  is  called  upon 
in  this  Psalm  lo  prepare  a  worthy  reception  for 
Him.  D. Most  fitly,  in  its  Christian  appli- 
cation, this  Psalm  celebrates  the  return  of  Christ 
as  the  King  of  glory  to  His  heavenly  throne, 
and  the  inauguration  of  that  dominion  which 
He  thence  exercises  in  the  world.  It  will  be 
fully  accomplished  when  the  doois  of  all  hearts, 
all  temples,  and  all  kingdoms  shall  be  lhrov,ii 
wide  before  Him  ;  when  He  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged upon  earth  as  He  is  acknowledged  in 
heaven      P. 

1.  The  earth  is  the  Lord's  by  the  sovereign 
right  of  Creatorship.  the  right  to  a  thing  which 
we  intuitively  recognize  as  resting  in  him  that 
made  it.  This  right  covers  the  earth  and  all 
that  fills  it  ;  the  inhabited  world  anil  all  that 
dwell  therein.  The  Hebrew  for  ' '  world ' '  means 
the  earth  considered  as  productive  and  inhab- 
ited, the  litting  abode  of  man.     C. 

2.  For  He  abtrve  the  seas  han  settlid  it,  and 
above  the  strcitmn  has  fixed  it.  The  pronoun  is 
emphatic  ;  He  and  no  one  else.  He  has  made 
the  earth  what  it  is,  and  is  therefore  the  sover- 
eign, both  of  it  and  its  inhabitants.  The  idea 
is  not  that  of  subterraneous  waters  bearing  up 
the  land,  but  simply  that  of  the  habitable  earth, 
raised  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  which 
surround  it.  The  .sense  of  the  two  verses,  taken 
in  connection,  is  that  since  Jehovah  is  the  God 
who  collected  the  waters  and  caused  the  diy 
land  lo  appear.  He  is  the  rightful  sovereign  of 
the  habitable  earth  and  of  those  whom  it  sus- 
tains. A. He  is  llie  owner  of  the  world,  be- 
cause its  creator.  He  has  founded  it  upon  seas, 
i.e.,  the  ocean  and  its  floods  ;  for  the  waters 
were  before  the  dry  land  was  created,  and  the 
latter  emerged  from  them  at  God's  omnipolent 
word.     D. 

All  the  parts  and  regions  of  the  earth  are  the 
Lord's,  all  under  His  e}'e,  all  in  His  hand  ;  so 
that,  wherever  a  child  of  God  goes,  he  may 
comfort  himself  with  this,  that  he  does  not  go 


off  Ills  Father's  ground.  That  which  falls  to 
our  share  of  the  (.■irth  and  its  productions  is 
but  lent  to  us.  it  is  the  Lord's  ;  what  is  our  own 
against  all   the  world    is  not    so   against   His 

claims.     H.- Under  man's  tutored  hand  the 

world  is  coming  lo  a  greater  fulness  than  ever, 
hut  it  is  all  the  Lord's  ;  the  tield  and  the  fruit, 
the  earth  and  all  earth's  wonders  are  Jehovah's. 
We  look  also  for  a  sublimer  fulness  when  the 
true  idtal  of  a  world  for  God  shall  have  been 
reached  in  miHennial  glories,  and  then  most 
cleat ly  the  earth  will  be  the  Lord's  and  the  ful- 
ness theiLof.     S. 

S-6.  David  lakes  the  occasion  of  the  inaugu- 
ralion  of  the  tabernacle  on  Jlount  Zion  to  incul- 
cate the  fundamental  principles  -of  morality, 
above  all,  jmrity  of  heart,  as  the  conditions  of 
acceptance.     Cook. 

3,  4.  Heaven  is  God  and  God  is  heaven. 
How  can  a  soul  possess  God,  and  lind  its  heaven 
in  possessing  Him  '!  Certainl}'  only  b}'  likeness 
to  Him,  anil  loving  Him.  The  old  question, 
"  Wlio  shall  stand  in  the  holy  place';'"  has  no 
answer  in  the  Gospel,  which  reduces  the  con- 
ditions, or  negatives  the  old  reply.  The  com- 
mon sense  of  every  conscience  answers,  and 
Christianity  answers,  as  the  Psalmist  does,  "  He 
that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart. "     A. 

j\l. It    is  not  stately  walls  nor   beauteous 

spires  that  tell  for  Christ,  nor  eloquent  sermons, 
nor  artistic  anthems,  but  lives  that  are  clean, 
hearts  that  are  glad  with  the  light  of  Christ, 
and  hands  that  are  loaded  with  mercy.     Anon. 

4.  The  true  worshipper  of  Christ  must  pos- 
sess a  moral  fitness.  There  must  be  :  1.  lieeti- 
tude  of  conduct.  "  He  that  hath  clean  hands." 
The  ceremonially  unclean  were  not  allowed  to 
touch  the  sacred  things  of  the  Temple  and  cer- 
tainly the  morally  impure,  whose  hands  are  de- 
filed with  wrong-doing,  cannot  enter  into  hal- 
lowed fellowship  with  God.  The  conscience 
that  is  not  upright  in  the  practical,  commonplace 
duties  of  life  cannot  be  sincere  and  blameless 
in  the  solemn  worship  of  God.  2.  Purity  of 
/leqrt.  "  And  a  pure  heart."  It  is  not  enough 
for  the  outward  life  to  be  consistent,  the  inward 
experience  must  be  holy.  The  inner  life  is 
everything  to  us  ;  if  we  are  wrong  there,  we 
are  wrong  everywhere  and  in  everything.  There 
is  a  moral  sympathy  between  the  worshipper 
and  the  worshipped,  and  the  tendencj*  is  to  be- 
come increasingly  like  the  object  of  our  adora- 
tion. The  holy  God  can  accept  nothing  but 
what  is  the  offering  of  a  holy  heart.  Hence  the 
perpetual  need  of  the  sanctifying  merits  of  the 
great  Mediator  ;  without  His  aid  the  best  effort 
of  the  worshipper  is  imperfect  and  impure.     3. 
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Truthfulness  of  tlwuglit  and  speech.  ' '  Who  hath 
not  lifted  up  his  soul  unto  vanity."  "  Unto 
vanity',  i.e.,  either  the  perishing  things  of  earth 
or  falsehood,  which  signification  passes  over 
into  a  wider  one  of  moral  evil  in  general  ;  or 
false  gods,  idols.  It  may  be  taken  here  in  the 
widest  sense  of  all  that  the  human  heart  puts  in 

the  place  of  God."     P. The  word  "  vanity" 

is  used  for  things  vain  and  empty  ;  also  for 
things  false  and  for  idols  ;  and  is  perhaps  used 
comprehensively  for  sin.  The  man  described 
here,  therefore,   is  he   who  has  not  given  his 

heart  in  love  to  any  sin.      C. "Nor  sworn 

(kceitfuUy  ;"  or  inured  his  tongue  to  any  dis- 
honoring of  God,  or  deceiving  of  others.  Per- 
jury is  here  instanced  for  the  rest,  as  one  of  the 
most  heinous.  But  Pcruldus  reckoneth  up 
four  and-twenty  several  sins  of  the  tongue,  all 
which  every  burgess  of  the  ?few  Jerusalem  is 
careful  to  avoid,  as  no  way  becoming  his  pure 
lip.     Trapp. 

Accepted  worshippers  are  such  as  make  con- 
science of  being  inwardly  as  good  as  they  seem 
to  be  outwardly;  they  have  pure  hearts.  We 
make  notliing  of  our  religion  if  we  do  not  make 
heart-work  of  it.  This  is  a  pure  heart  which  is 
sincere  and  without  guile  in  covenaLling  with 
Gol,  which  is  carefully  guarded,  which  is  puri- 
fied by  faith  and  conformed  to  the  image  and 
will  of  God.  They  are  such  as  do  not  set  their 
affections  upon  the  things  of  this  world  ;  as  do 
not  lift  up  their  souls  imto  vanity,  whose  hearts 
arc  not  carried  out  inordinately  toward  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  the  prai.se  of  men,  or  the 
delights  of  sense  ;  who  do  not  choose  tliese  things 
for  their  portion.  They  are  such  as  deal  hon- 
estly both  with  God  and  man.  In  their  cove- 
nant with  God  and  their  contracts  with  men  they 
have  not  sworn  deceitfully,  nor  broken  their 
promises,  violated  their  engagements.  Those 
that  have  no  regard  to  the  obligations  of  truth 
or  the  honor  of  God's  name  are  unfit  for  a 
place  in  God's  holy  hill.     H. 

An  honest,  earnest,  true  heart ;  a  hand  that 
will  not  stain  itself  with  unjust  gain,  or  hold  an 
unequal  balance,  or  sign  a  deceitful  letter;  a 
tongue  that  will  not  twist  itcelf  to  a  falsehood 
or  take  up  an  evil  report  ;  a  soul  that  points  as 
true  as  a  compass  to  highest  ideal  of  manhood 
or  womanhood — these  are  the  marks  and  quali- 
ties of  God's  people  everywhere.  And  when 
these  qualities  are  exalted  and  manifested,  when 
a  Christian  means  one  whose  word  is  Iiis  bond, 
who  can  be  trusted  with  unknown  treasure, 
whose  praise  is  an  honor  and  whose  friendship 
is  a  jewel  of  priceless  value  ;  one  who  does  his 
duty  toward  his  fellow-men  as  a  service  to  his 


God  ;  one  whose  outward  integrity  is  the  proof 
of  his  inward  purity — then  the  Church  will  have 
great  praise  and  large  triumph.     //.  Vini  Dyke. 

A  Christian  that  is  evangelically  "  pei-fect" 
is  made  up  of  these  two  parts — hvUiiiss  and 
rigliteoumcss ;  though  holiness  be  the  chief,  as 
that  which  doth  difference  the  saint,  yet  right- 
eousness is  so  requisite  that  there  can  be  no 
true  Christian  without  it.  The  saint  is  described 
sometimes  by  a  "pure  heart,"  so  also  some- 
limes  by  "  clean  hands,"  because  he  has  both  ; 
the  holiness  of  his  heart  is  seen  at  his  fingers' 

ends.     Swinnock. It  is  not  he  who  fasts  or 

watches  so  many  days,  nor  ho  who  divides  his 
own  among  the  poor,  nor  he  who  preaches  to 
others,  nor  he  who  lives  (juielly,  kindly,  and 
friendly  ;  nor,  in  fine,  is  it  he  who  works  all  vir- 
tuous and  all  good  works  that  ever  any  man 
spoke  or  read  of,  but  it  is  he  alone  who  is  pure 
within  and  without.     Lutlier. 

God  will  be  served  with  tire  w7iole  heart ;  for 
all  our  good  is  in  God,  and  tlierefore  all  our 
hearts  must  make  out  after  God.  God  must 
have  perfect  obedience  in  the  desire  and  endeav- 
or, or  else  lie  will  have  none.  Certainly  that 
which  must  make  any  man  acceptable  is  not  so 
much  that  there  is  somewhat  done,  but  that  that 
which  Gotl  commands  is  done,  or  done  in  regard 
of  the  endeavor  ;  for  that  indeed  will  be  accept- 
able ;  though  we  cannot  do  all  at  once,  if  we 
bring  somewhat  to  GoJ  as  a  part,  and  acknowl- 
edging the  whole  debt,  work  for  the  remainder, 
it  will  be  accepted.  If  thou  hast  an  upright 
heart,  and  dost  bring  God  but  part  and  labor 
after  the  whole,  He  will  accept  it ;  but  if  thou 
bringst  Ilim  ten  times  more  than  a  sincere  heart 
can  bring  Him,  it  will  not  be  acceptable.     Bur- 

nniffhs. Christ  could  not,  if  He  would,  take 

a  man  to  His  right  hand  whose  heart  was  not 
the  home  of  simple  tru.st  and  thankful  love, 
whose  nature  and  desires  were  unprepared  for 
that  blessed  world.     A.  M. 

How  greatly  they  err  who  consider  the  old 
economy  as  nothing  but  a  burdensome  ritual,  a 
round  of  ceremonies,  never  penetrating  beneath 
the  surface  !  Here,  in  the  praise  book  of  the 
nation,  in  the  songs  of  the  sanctuary,  is  incor- 
porated an  utter  ance  that  passes  by  altar,  and  sac- 
rifice, and  incense,  and  makes  no  mention  of  an- 
cestral names  however  great  or  sacred,  and  insists 
simply  upon  purity  of  heart  and  conduct  as  the 
prerequisites  for  acceptable  worship.     T.  W.  C. 

5.  "  He  shall  receive  the  blessing  from  Jeho- 
vah, and  righteousness  from  the  God  of  his  sal- 
vation."     Then  that  righteousness,   which  he 
who  honestly  attempts  to  comply  witli  such  re- 
i  quirements  will  soon  find  that  he  does  not  pos- 
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sess,  is  to  be  received  from  above,  not  elabo- 
rated from  within  ;  is  a  gift  from  God,  not  a 
product  of  man's  toils.      God   will   make   us 

pure,  that  we  may  dwell  with  Him.     A.  M. 

To  receive  righteousness  is  to  have  the  gift  of 
righteousness,  grace  to  resemble  God  in  His  es- 
sential attributes,  and  conformity  to  the  Divine 
will  and  the  Divine  nature.  It  also  includes 
the  substantial  fact  of  justittcation,  for  such  a 
man  has  righteousness  imputed  to  him.  It  is  a 
phrase  of  great  importance  in  its  bearings  upon 
the  doctrinal  teaching  of  the  Psalms.  The  man 
who  brings  the  conditions  of  acceptance,  honesty 
of  heart,  and  uprightness  in  dealings,  will  re- 
ceive grace  for  grace.     Cook. 

"  He  slutll  receiee  his  nghteo^igiiess,"  saith  the 
prophet  ;  and  "  t/te gift  of  righteousnena,"  saith 
the  apostle.  It  is  then  another,  to  be  gimn  us 
and  to  be  received  by  us.  which  we  must  seek 
for.  And  whither  shall  we  go  for  it  ?  Job 
alone  dispatcheth  this  point  (15  :  15  ;  4  ;  18  ; 
25  :  5).  Not  to  the  heavens  or  stars,  they  rrre 
unclean  in  his  sight.  Not  to  the  saints,  for  in 
them  he  found  folly.  Not  to  the  angels,  for 
neither  in  them  found  he  steadfastness.  Now. 
if  none  of  these  will  serve,  we  see  a  necessary 
reason  why  Jehovah  must  be  a  part  of  this 
name,  "the  Lord  our  righteousness."  Lance- 
lot Andrewes. They  do  not  ascend  the  hill  of 

the  Lord  as  givers  but  as  receivers,  and  they  do 
not  wear  their  own  merits,  but  a  righteousness 
which  they  have  received.  Holy  living  ensures 
a  blessing  as  its  reward  from  the  thrice  Holy 
God,  but  it  is  itself  a  blessing  of  the  New  Cove- 
nant and  a  delightful  fruit  of  the  Spirit.     S. 

6.  "  This  is  the  generation  seeking  Thee, 
those  seeking  Thy  face  (O  Jehovah),  (the  true) 
Israel."  The  sudden  apostrophe  to  God  Ilim- 
eelf  makes  the  sentence  more  impressive  without 
making  it  obscure.  The  distinction  here  made 
between  the  nominal  and  real  Israel  was  pecul- 
iarly necessary  on  occasions  which  were  suited 
to  flatter  the  national  pride  of  the  chosen  peo- 
ple, such  as  that  of  Jehovah's  solemn  entrance 

into  Zion,  as  the  peculiar  God  of  Israel.     A. 

This  is  the  generation  of  those  who  seek  Thy 
face — the  real  Jacob — in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  true  Israel  :  "  They 
are  not  all  Israel  who  arc  of  Israel,"  but  only 
they  who  are  ' '  Israelites  indeed  in  whom  is  no 
guile."  (See  Rom.  9  :  G  and  John  1  ;  47.)  On 
an  occasion  like  this  it  was  specially  pertinent 
to  impress  the  sentiment  that  none  could  hope 
for  the  favor  of  the  Great  and  Holy  God  save 
such  as  came  before  Him  pure  in  heart  and 
hand  ;  humbly  .seeking  His  face  in  the  spirit  of 
His  true  and  sincere  worshippers.     C, 


The  men  who  receive  righteousness  are  the 
men  who  seek  it  from  God.  "  This  is  the  gen- 
eration of  them  that  seek  Him,  that  seek  Thy 
face."  and,  as  the  last  words  ought  to  be  ren- 
dered, "This  is  Jacob,  the  true  Israel."  To 
desire  is  to  have  ;  to  seek  is  to  possess  ;  to  wish 
is  to  be  enriched  w'ith  all  this  purity.     A.  M. 

This  is  the  generation  of  seekers.  Heaven  is  a 

generation  of  finders,  of  posse.s.sors,  of  enjoycis 
of  God.  But  here  we  are  a  generation  of  seekers. 
It  is  a  state  of  ceeking  hi're  because  it  is  a  stale 
of  want  ;  we  want   something   alway.     Sibbcs. 

7-10.  The  entry  of  Jehovah  as  King  of  glory 
into  His  sauctuai-y.  The  festal  procession  has 
now  reached  the  gates  of  the  city  of  Zion. 
"  The  singers  go  before  ;  the  minstrels  follow 
after;"  and  in  the  midst  of  these  is  the  ark, 
"  whose  name  is  called  by  the  name  of  the  Lord 
of  Hosts,  that  dwellelh  between  the  cherubim" 
(3  Sam.  6:2);  so  that  the  entry  of  the  ark  is 
the  entry  of  Jehovah  Himself  into  Zion  (Num. 

10  :  35).     P. The  procession  is  now  sir  pposed 

to  have  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  citadel  or 
walled  town  of  Zion,  the  acropolis  of  Jerusalem. 
The  gates  of  this  acropolis  are  those  personified 
in  this  fine  apostrophe.  They  are  called  per- 
]>etual  or  ererlnsting  on  account  of  their  antiq- 
uity, and  not  in  mere  anticipation  of  their  sub- 
sequent duration.  They  arc  called  upon  to 
raise  their  heads,  that  He  who  is  about  to  enter 
may  not  debase  Himself  by  stooping  to  pass 
through  them.     A. 

To  the  gates  of  the  citadel  of  Zion  the  cry  is 
addressed,  to  expand  themselves  conformably 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Lord  who  is  entering  in 
and  for  whom  they  are  too  mean  and  diminu- 
tive. Rejoicing  in  the  great  honor  of  which 
they  are  deemed  worthy,  the  ancient  doors  are 
to  open  themselves  high  and  wide.  Then  from 
the  gates  of  Zion,  which  are  wont  to  allow  only 
great  lords  to  enter,  there  echoes  back  to  the 
festal  procession  the  question,  "  Who,  then,  is 
this  glorious  king?"  and  they  describe  Him 
more  particularly  :  it  is  the  heroic  God,  by 
means  of  whom  Israel  has  wrested  this  Zion 
from  the  Jebusites  with  the  sword,  and  by 
means  of  whom  it  has  hitherto  always  proved 
victorious.     D. 

§.  The  answer  is  prompt  and  clear.  The 
Lord,  the  Creator,  the  performer  of  all  His 
promises  ;  strong  to  overcome  all  resistance, 
mighty  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 
The  Lord  mighty  in  war.  The  repetition  is  em- 
phatic. War  implies  the  encounter  of  good  and 
evil.  The  Lord  defends  the  right  and  defeats 
the  wrong.     M. 

10.  The  gates  of  Zion  again  put  their  ques- 
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tion  ;  no  longer,  however,  hesitatingly,  but  in 
order  once  more  to  hear  the  praise  of  tlie  great 
King.  The  gates  are  silent  and  open,  and  Jeho- 
vah, enthroned  above  the  cherubim  of  the  .saered 
ark,  enters  Zion.     D. 

Tliere  is  a  more  material  variation  in  the  an- 
.■■•.wer,  where  instead  of  the  two  plirases,  Jelwoah 
utrnng  and  mighty,  Jehovah  might;/  in  buttle,  the 
Psalmist  substitutes  the  single  but  still  more 
cxpre-ssipe  title,  Jehovah  Zibaoth  or  "/  Hostn. 
Tliis  description  of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  heaven 
no  less  than  of  earth,  while  it  sensil)ly  strength- 
ens the  e.\f  ressions  of  v.  8,  at  the  same  time 
brings  us  back  in  the  conclusion  to  the  sublime 
assertion  of  v.  1,  the  universal  sovereignty  of 
God.  The  whole  Psalm  is  then  brought  to  a 
solemn  and  sonorous  close  by  making  the  an- 
swer echo  the  terms  of  the  interrogation.  He  is 
the  lung  of  glory  !  These  points  of  difference 
betn-een  vs.  8  and  10  impart  a  biMutiful  variety 
to  the  repeated  sentence,  without  impairing  in 
the  least  the  rhetorical  or  musical  effect  of  the 
repetition  itself,  which  is  followed  only  by  the 
cHistomary  indication  (^f  a  pause,  both  in  the 
.sense  and  the  performance.     A. 

The  closing  note  is  inexpressibly  grand.  Je- 
hovah of  liosts,  Lord  of  men  and  angels.  Lord 
of  the  universe.  Lord  of  the  worlds,  is  the  King 
of  glory.  All  true  glory  is  concentrated  upon 
tlie  true  God,  for  all  other  glory  is  but  a  pass- 
ing pageant,  the  painted  pomp  of  an  hour. 
The  ascended  Saviour  is  here  declared  to  be  the 
Head  and  Crown  of  the  universe,  the  King  of 
glory.  Our  Immanuel  is  hymned  in  sublimest 
strains.  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  Jehovah  Saba- 
oth.    S. 


Look  at  the  application  of  these  words  to  the 
Christ  who  will  dwell  in  your  hearts.  The  very 
central  idea  of  the  Gospel  is  this,  that  if  you 
will  open  the  gates  of  your  hearts.  He  will  come 
in.  in  all  the  plenitude  of  His  victorious  power, 
and  dwell  in  your  hearts,  their  Conqueror  and 
their  King.     A.  M. 


The  Saviour  permitted  His  exaltation  to  be 
revealed  through  the  ascension,  in  that  He 
thereby  made  known  His  boundless  dominion 
over  heaven  and  earth,  and  made  His  Godhead 
nianifest.  Before  the  foundation  of  the  world 
had  the  Lord  possessed  this  boundless  dominion, 
and  His  Godhead  was  evident  and  known  in 
heaven  ;  but  through  His  ascension  He  entered 
again  into  His  former  glory,  which  He  had  re- 
signed at  His  incarnation.  But  what  a  differ- 
ence !     The  Blau- Jesus  receives  a  share  iu  the 


omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  the  Son  of 
God.  The  Son  of  God  and  the  Man- Jesus  are 
one  person  ;  and  this  one  Divine  and  human 
person  has  the  Divine  dominion  which  the  Son 
of  God  had  from  all  etfrnity.     Caspars. 

Human  nature  is,  at  this  moment,  the  most 
glorious  of  created  natures,  taken,  in  its  as- 
sumption by  the  Son,  into  a  nearness  of  union 
with  the  Godhead  which  none  other  enjoys  ; 
and  where  our  Head  is,  there  all  His  true  mem- 
bers shall  in  due  time  be.  As  the  man  Christ 
Jesus  passed  through  all  suffering  into  glory, 
even  so  His  'people,  exposed  to  dangers  which 
others  never  knew,  and  made  triumphant 
through  His  Spirit  dwelling  in  them,  rise  to 
honors  with  which  others  can  never  be  crowned  ; 
and,  living  monuments  of  all  those  Divine  per- 
fections which  were  displayed  in  their  redemp- 
tion, living  records  of  the  glory  of  God,  they 
v.ill  awaken  among  the  hosts  of  heaven  a  song 
which  throughout  eternity  will  be  ever  new. 
Dods. 

For  God  to  adorn  His  Son  with  all  this  glory 
in  His  ascension,  thus  to  make  Him  lido  con- 
queror up  into  the  clouds,  thus  to  go  up  with 
sound  of  trumpet,  with  shout  of  angels  and 
with  songs  of  praises,  and,  let  me  add,  to  be  ac- 
companied also  with  those  that  rose  from  the 
dead  after  His  resurrection,  who  were  the  very 
price  of  His  blood — this  does  greatly  demon- 
strate that  Jesus  Christ  by  what  He  has  done 
has  paid  a  full  price  to  God  for  the  souls  of  sin- 
ners, and  obtained  eternal  redemption  for  them  ; 
He  had  not  else  rode  thus  in  triumph  to  heaven. 
Consider  those  glorious  circumstances  that  ac- 
company His  approach  to  the  gates  of  the  ever- 
lasting habitation.  The  everlasting  gates  are 
set,  yea.  bid  stand  open  :  "  Be  ye  open,  ye  ever- 
lasting doors,  and  the  King  of  glory  shall  come 
iu."  The  King  of  glory  is  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  words  are  a  prophecy  of  His  glorious  ascend- 
ing into  the  heavens,  whtn  He  went  up  as  the 
High  Priest  of  the  Church,  to  carry  the  price 
of  His  blood  into  the  holiest  of  all.     B'inyan. 

Yes,  but  not  He  alone.     When  the  triumphs 

of  tho  chariots  of  God  swept  behind  Him  in 
their  unseen  procession,  the  everlasting  portals 
closed  not  after  them.  They  are  open  still, 
open  to  us  and  to  our  race,  and  through  them 
pass  and  shall  pass  till  the  end  of  time  the 
thronging,  souls  of  the  redeemed.  He  went  to 
prepare  a  place  for  those  He  loved.  He  went 
as  the  great  forerunner  of  His  people,  and  we 
must  follow  in  His  course.  Where  the  Head  is 
there  should  the  members  be  ;  and  our  treasure, 
our  life,  our  affection  are  meant  to  be  with  Him 
at  the  light  hand  of  God      Farrar. 
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CluKstis  gone  to  heaven  as  a  victor,  leadins 
sin,  Satan,  death,  hell,  and  all  His  enemies  in 
triumph  at  Ilis  chariot  wheels.  He  has  not 
only  overcome  His  enemies  for  Himself,  but  for 
all  His  people,  whom  He  will  make  conquerors, 
yea,  "  more  than  conriuerors."  AsHehasover- 
come,  so  shall  they  also  overcome  ;  aud  as  He  is 
goue  to  heaven  a  victor,  they  .shall  follow  in 
triumph.  He  is  in  heaven  as  a  Saviour.  When 
He  came  from  heaven  it  was  in  the  character  of 


a  Saviour  ;  when  on  earth  He  obtained  eternal 
salvation  ;  in  heaven  He  lives  as  a  Saviour  ; 
when  He  comes  again  from  heaven  He  will 
come  as  a  Saviour  ;  aud  when  lie  will  return. 
He  will  return  as  a  Saviour.  He  is  also  gone  to 
heaven  as  the  rightful  heir.  He  is  not  gone  to 
heaven  as  a  sojourner,  but  as  "  the  heir  of  all 
things."  He  is  the  heir  of  heavenly  glory  and 
happiness,  and  believers  are  "  heirs  of  God,  and 
joint  heirs  with  Christ."     Pendlebury. 
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1  Unto  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul. 
'i  O  my  God,  in  thee  have  I  trusted, 

Let  me  not  be  ashamed  ; 

Let  not  mine  enemies  triumph  over  me. 

3  Yea,  none  that  wait  on  thee  shall  lie  ashamed  : 
They  shall  be  ashamed  that  deal  treacher- 

ouslj'  without  cause. 

4  Shew  me  thy  ways,  O  Lord  ; 
Teach  me  thy  paths. 

5  Guide  me  in  th_y  truth,  and  teach  me  ; 
For  thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation  ; 
On  thee  do  I  wait  all  the  day. 

6  Remember,  O  Lord,  thy  tender  mercies  aud 

thy  lovingkindnesses  : 
For  they  have  been  ever  of  old. 

7  Remember  not  the  sins  of  my  youth,  nor  my 

transgressions  ; 
According  to  thy  lovingkindness  remember 

thou  me. 
For  thy  goodness'  sake.  O  Lord. 

8  Good  and  upright  is  the  Lord  : 
Therefore  will  he  instruct  sinners  in  the  way. 

0  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment  ; 

And  the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way. 
Ill  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  lovingkindness 
and  truth 
L^nto  such  as  keep  his  covenant  and  his  testi- 
monies. 


11  For  thy  name's  sake,  O  Lord, 

Pardon  mine  iniquity,  for  it  is  great. 

13  What  man  is  he  that  feareth  the  Lord  '? 

Him  shall  he  instruct  in  the  way  that  he  shall 
choose. 

13  His  soul  shall  dwell  at  ease  : 

And  his  seed  shall  inherit  the  land. 

14  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that 

fear  him  ; 
And  he  will  shew  them  his  covenant. 
LI  jMine  eyes  are  ever  toward  the  Lord  ; 
For  he  shall  pluck  my  feet  out  of  the  net. 

16  Turn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me  ; 
For  I  am  desolate  and  afflicted. 

17  The  troubles  of  my  heart  are  enlarged  ; 
O  bring  thou  me  out  of  my  distresses. 

18  Consider  mine  affliction  and  my  travail  ; 
And  forgive  all  my  sins. 

19  Consider  mine  enemies,  for  they  are  many  ; 
And  they  hate  me  with  cruel  hatred. . 

30  O  keep  my  soul,  and  deliver  me  : 

Let  me  not  be  ashamed,  for  I  put  my  trust 
in  thee. 

21  Let  integrity  and  uprightness  preserve  me, 
For  I  wait  on  thee. 

23  Redeem  Israel,  O  God, 
Out  of  all  his  troubles. 


This  is  an  acrostic  or  alphabetical  Psalm,  the 
first  verse  beginning  with  the  first  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet,  and  the  other  letters  follow- 
ing in  order  at  the  beginning  of  each  successive 
verse.  The  order  is  not  perfectly  observed. 
Other  Psalms  which  are  constructed  on  a  similar 
l)rinciple  are  the  thirty-seventh,  the  one  hun- 
dred and  eleventh,  one  hundred  and  twelfth. 


one  hundred  and  nineteenth,  and  one  hundred 
and  forty-fifth.  The  general  character  of  all 
these  Psalms  is  didactic  ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
this  artificial  arrangement  was  intended  to  be 
an  assistance  to  the  memory.     P. 

It  is  a  calmly  confident  prayer  for  help  again.st 
enemies,  and  for  the  instructing,  jiardoning,  and 
guiding  grace    of  God,  without    any   distinct 
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historical  backproiinrl  indicative  of  its  date,  and 
without  any  clcai'ly  marked  traits  of  individu- 
ality. It  coutaius  nothing  which  is  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  believing  consciousness  of  the 
Church  of  all  ages — nothing  specifically  dis- 
tinctive of  the  Old  Testament  or  of  Israel.     D. 

1.  The  text  illustrates  the  voluntary  contact 
of  a  human  soul  with  the  Divine.  "-Unto  Thee, 
O  Lord,  do  I  lift  up  my  soul."  Communion 
with  God  is  sought.  In  a  sense  He  is  ever  with 
us.  ^ut  in  a  higher  sense  lie  is  with  us  when 
we  let  the  soul  go  out  toward  Ilim  in  loving 
trust  and  affection,  receiving  in  return  incomes 
of  wisdom,  power,  couiage,  faith — in  short, 
everything   included  in  that  sia:uiticant  word, 

grace      S.  E.  Herrick. Taking  this  verse  as 

the  key-note  of  the  Psalm,  and  therefore  ex- 
pressing comprehensively  Its  main  ideas,  we 
lihall  see  that  it  covers  essentiall)'  the  whole 
lield  of  prayer  and  communion  with  God — the 
soul  lifted  up  to  Him  in  prayerful  trust  for  pro- 
tection against  enemies,  in  supplication  for  Di- 
vine guidance  into  all  truth  and  duty,  giving 
moreover  a  large  place  to  prayer  for  the  pardon 
of  sin  and  for  constant  preservation  from  its  ap- 
(jroaches  and  temptations.  No  language  could 
more  perfectly  express  the  constant  experience 
of  the  Christian  heart.  ()  my  God,  I  lift  up 
my  soul  continually,  imploringly,  trustfully, 
imto  Thee.  In  .sorrow  or  in  ]ay  ;  in  straitened 
or  in  large  places  ;  in  sickness  or  in  health  ; 
what  time  "  all  these  things  are  against  me,"  or 
what  time  all  goes  well—  alike  always  and  ever}'- 
where.  Thou  art  my  friend,  mv  hope,  my  jo}'  ; 
therefore  my  hetirt  looks  evermore  unto  Thee. 

C. Unto  Tin  e  in  the  fulness  of  Thy  merits, 

nnto  Tlice  in  the  riches  of  Thy  grace  :  unto 
Tliee  in  the  comforts  of  Thy  Spirit  ;  nnto  Thee 
that  Thy  thorns  ma}'  be  my  crown,  Thy  blood 
my  balsam.  Thy  curse  my  blessing.  Thy  death 
my  life.  Thy  cross  my  triumph.  Thus  is  my 
"  life  hid  with  Christ  in  God  ;"  and  if  so,  then 
where  should  be  my  soul  but  where  is  my  life  ? 
And  therefore  "  vnto  Thee,  0  Lord,  do  I  lift  up 

III)/  soul."       R.    Ml)f!XOIII. 

2.  Trusted.  Faith  is  not,  as  appears  to  be 
very  often  understood,  any  belief  in  something 
about  God  which  is  not  God  ;  no  belief  in  a 

.  proposition,  or  truth,  or  doctrine,  or  fact,  even 
though  it  be  an  atonement  made,  or  legal  justi- 
fication provided— these  things  have  a  certain 
relationship  and  preparative  concern,  but  the 
faith  is  a  wholly  transactional  matter  toward 
God  Himself.  It  is  the  man's  new,  self-com- 
mitting, trusting  act,  by  which  he  puts  himself 
out  on  trust,  and  begins  to  live  suspensively  on 
God,  as  every  created  spirit,  whether  under  sin 


or  clear  of  it,  is  made  to  live.  It  is  a  trusting 
of  person  to  person,  substantive  being  to  sub- 
stantive being,  sinner  to  Saviour.     Bushnell. 

4.  Thy  irai/s,  Jehovah,  make  me  know ;  Thy 
paths  tiiir.h.  me.  As  the  ways  of  God  through- 
out this  Psalm  are  the  same  as  in  Deut,  32  ;  4, 
namely,  His  dispensations  toward  His  people, 
the  way  in  which  He  orders  their  condition  and 
disposes  of  their  lot,  the  teaching  prayed  for 
must  be  th:'.t  of  experience.  "  Let  me  know  in 
my  own  case  what  it  is  to  be  guided  and  pro- 
tected and  provided  for  by  God  Himself."     A. 

He  pleads  for  instruction  as  to  the  way  in 

wliich,  according  to  God's  direction,  he  is  to  go. 
God's  will,  no  doubt,  lies  before  us  in  His  writ- 
ten Word,  but  for  the  riglit  understanding  of  it 
God  is  Himself  the  needful  interpreter.  He  asks 
for  full  knowledge  ;  but  that  he  may  translate 
it  into  a  full  living  actualitj-,  he  needs  God 
again ;  he  needs,  in  other  words,  both  His  en- 
lightening and  also  HLs  guiding  grace.     D. 

5.  Teach  me.  There  is  a  Divine  <«fl("/«'H/7. 
When  we  have  read  and  heard,  spoken  and  writ- 
ten the  soimdest  truth  and  strongest  arguments, 
we  still  know  as  if  we  knew  not,  and  believe 
as  if  we  believed  not,  unless  God  powerfully 
impresses  the  same  things  on  our  minds,  and 
awakens  our  souls  to  feel  what  we  know.  All 
men  may  easily  know  that  there  is  an  almighty, 
omniscient,  omnipresent,  eternal,  and  perfectly 
holy  and  good  God,  the  maker,  preserver,  and 
governor  of  all,  who  deserves  our  whole  trust, 
love,  and  obedience  ;  but  how  little  of  this 
knowledge  is  to  be  perceived  iii  men's  hearts 
or  lives  ?  All  men  know  that  the  world  is 
vanity,  that  man  must  die,  that  riches  then 
camiot  profit,  that  time  is  precious,  and  that 
we  have  but  little  time  to  prepare  for  eternity  ; 
but  how  little  do  men  seem  to  have  of  the  real 
knowledge  of  these  plain  truths  ?  Only  when 
God  comes  in  with  His  powerful  awakening 
light  and  love,  then  those  things  appear  as 
different  as  if  we  were  beginning  to  know 
them.     Baxter. 

The  longer  one  lives,  provided  his  mental  and 
moral  habits  are  in  any  measure  coiTcct,  the 
more  will  he  feel  the  depth  of  his  ignorance,  the 
more  will  he  see  that  he  has  as  yet  caught  only  a 
glimpse  of  the  fragments  of  truth,  the  less  con- 
fidently will  he  speak  of  the  certainty  of  his 
knowledge,  the  profounder  will  be  his  con- 
sciousness that  immeasurable  tracts  lie  beyond 
his  feeble  ken,  and  the  more  earnestly  will  he 
ask  for  that  illuminating  spirit  that  searcheth  the 
dark  things  of  God,  the  more  grateful  will  he 
be  that  tliere  is  an  open  door  to  One  in  whom 
dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  wisdom,     B,  B,  E. 
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Experimental  tcacliing  as  the  burden  of  this 
prayer.  Leaii  me  aeeonliiij;  to  Tliy  truth,  anil 
jirove  Thyself  faithful  ;  lead  me  into  truth  that 
I  may  know  itf  preciousness,  lead  me  by  the  way 
of  truth  that  I  may  manifest  its  spirit.  Da- 
viil  knew  mueh,  but  he  felt  his  ijjnorance  and  de- 
sired to  be  still  in  the  Lord's  school.  It  were  well 
for  many  professors  if,  instead  of  cutting  out  new 
paths  of  thought  for  themselves,  they  would  in- 
(juire  for  the  good  old  ways  of  God's  own  truth, 
and  beseech  the  Holy  Gho.st  to  give  them  sancti- 
fied understandings  and  teachable  spirits.     S. 

On  tlii-c  <lo  S  wait  all  the  day.  The 
child  iif  tiod  l)reaks  his  own  self-will,  and  de- 
sires to  have  no  will  of  his  own.  God's  will  is 
his  will  ;  and  he  inquires  what  God's  will  is 
before  undertaking  anything,  that  he  may  fulfil 
it,  and  after  linishing  anything,   that  he  may 

prove   himself  thereby.      Cnspars. To  wait 

on  God  is  to  live  a  life  of  desire  toward  God  ;  to 
wait  on  Him  with  earnest  desire  to  receive  sup- 
plies from  Him.  It  is  to  live  a  life  of  delight 
in  God  and  dependence  on  God,  as  the  child 
waits  on  his  father,  whom  he  has  confidence  in, 
and  on  whom  he  easts  all  his  care.  To  wait  on 
God  is  to  exi)eet  all  good  to  come  to  us  from 
Him,  as  the  worker  of  all  good  for  \is  and  in  us, 
the  giver  of  all  goovd  to  us,  and  the  protector  of 
us  from  all  evil.  It  is  to  live  a  life  of  devoted- 
ness  to  God,  as  the  servant  waits  on  his  master, 
ready  to  observe  his  will  and  to  do  his  work, 
and  in  everything  to  consult  his  honor  and  in- 
terest. To  wait  on  God  is  entirely  and  unre- 
servedly to  refer  ourselves  to  His  wise  and  holy 
directions  and  dispos;ils,  cheerfully  to  accpiiesce 
in  them  and  comply  with  them.  The  servant 
that  waits  on  his  master  chooseth  not  his  own 
way,  but  follows  his  master  step  by  step.  Thus 
must  we  wi.it  on  God,  as  those  that  have  no 
will  of  our  own  but  what  is  wholly  resolved 
into  His,  and  must  therefore  study  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  His.     H. 

Out  of  holy  waiting  upon  God  comes  the  reso- 
lute action  for  men  ;  out  of  childlike  looking 
upward  into  the  spiritual  world,  the  manliest 
pressing  forward  into  enterprises  for  the  world 
around  3-ou  ;  out  of  the  hclieving  prayer,  each 
duty  of  the  day.  Faith  hallows  the  evening 
and  the  morning,  and  makes  them  a  day  of  the 
Lord.  The  consecrated  disciple  rises  lo  each 
new  encounter  with  his  lot  in  a  reverent  vigil- 
ance for  every  beckoning  of  God's  hand.  He 
falls  asleep  each  night  with  a  sacred  curiosity 
to  hear  that  further  revelation  of  the  great  secret 
and  mystery  of  being  which  the  daybreak  is 
sure  to  tell  from  the  Spirit.  He  tinds  a  path 
through  the  intricacies  of  earthly  duty  by  a  sim- 


ple reference  to  the  benignity  of  the  Lord,  like 
the  Psalmist,  who  fled  from  the  onset  of  his  en- 
emies, and  the  strife  of  tongues,  to  the  "  pavil- 
ion of  the  Most  High."     F.  D.  II. 

6,  7,  When  we  consider  how  utterly  impossi- 
ble it  is  that  the  infinite  mind  of  God  should 
ever  forget,  or  ever  recall  to  mind  things  for  a 
time  out  of  his  thought,  we  may  get  some  sense 
of  that  condescending  accommodation  to  our 
limited  capacities  under  which  God  allows  us 
to  speak  to  ilim  according  to  our  human  ideas, 
or  after  the  manner  of  men  with  men.  In  these 
verses  the  Psalmist  prays  God  to  remember  one 
class  of  things,  and  ?iot  to  remember  certain 
other  things.  Very  appropriately,  too,  for  it  is 
simply  calling  the  Divine  attention  to  these 
points  and  beseeeliing  llim  to  think  of  His  ten- 
der mercies  which  He  has  constantly  manifested 
through  all  the  ages  past  ;  and  next  that  He 
would  not  rcnwmher  against  him  the  sins  of  his 
youth,  but  blot  them  from  His  book  of  remem- 
brance and  fully  forgive.  What  is  prayer  in 
any  possible  case  but  calling  the  attention  of 
our  Great  Father  to  our  wants,  reminding  Him 
as  the  case  may  be  of  His  promises,  and  resting 
our  plea  on  His  revealed  mercy  and  goodness — 
"  For  Thy  goodness'  sake,  O  Lord  !"     0. 

6.  "  Faith,"  saith  Dickson,  "  must  make  use 
of  experiences  and  read  them  over  unto  God  out 
of  the  register  of  a  sanctified  memory,  as  a  re- 
corder to  Him  who  cannot  forget. "  With  an 
unchangeable  God  it  is  a  most  effectual  argu- 
ment to  remind  Him  of  His  ancient  mercies  and 
His  eternal  love.  By  tracing  all  that  wc  enjoy 
to  the  fountain-head  of  everlasting  love  we 
shall  greatly  cheer  our  hearts.     S. 

7,  Rciiienibcr  not  tlic  sins  of  my 
youth.  The  true  signiticance  of  the  present 
is  not  revealed  in  the  present.  Onlj'  the  lapse 
of  yeare  makes  us  dispassionate  judges  of  our 
earlier  selves.  The  text  is  the  utterance  of  a 
man  who  is  letting  a  sorrowful  and  faultful 
past  come  home  to  his  matured  judgment  to  be 
tried  by  its  higher  standards  and  its  clearer  dis- 
crimination. "  Remember  not  the  sins  of  my 
youth."  The  truth  assumed  in  these  words  is 
one  which  concerns  the  character  of  God — the 
truth,  namely,  that  God  cannot  be  passive  in 
any  moral  relation.  For  God  to  remember  sin 
is  to  assume  an  active  and  hostile  relation  to  sin. 
In  answer  to  such  an  appeal  as  this,  we  are  not 
to  expect  either  that  God  will  shut  sin  out  of 
His  remembrance,  or  change  His  attitude  toward 
sin.  But  His  remembrance  of  the  sinner  in- 
volves all  the  infinite  activity  of  His  love  toward 
the  sitmcr.  It  is  on  this  relation  of  God  to  the 
sinner  that  David  throws  himself.     V 
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The  prayer,  "  Remember  not  against  me  the 
sins  of  my  youth,"  holds  out  liope  to  such  as 
have  let  slip  this  precious  time.  Thank  God, 
they  are  not  to  despair.  Still,  though  almightj- 
glace  may  work  a  saving  change  at  a  later  and 
even  in  the  latest  period  of  life,  not  oulj-  does 
the  pi-obability  of  that  grow  less  with  every 
year's  practice  of  sin,  perseveretl  in  and  pro- 
longed over  a  period  of  guilty  years,  so  blunts 
the  conscience  that  it  never  recovers  the  fineness 
of  its  edge  ;  nor  is  the  heart  capable  of  receiv- 
ing the  most  delicate  and  beautiful  impressions 
of  Christ's  image  unless  they  are  stamped  on  it 
while,  like  metjils  or  melted  wax,  it  is  soft  and 
tender,  ere  it  has  grown  hard  and  cold.  It  is 
well  to  give  Jesus  even  blighted  affections  and 
a  broken  heart  ;  it  is  well  when  the  world  can- 
not fill  our  hearts  to  turn  our  trembling  steps 
from  its  broken  easterns  to  the  fountain  of  liv- 
ing water  ;  it  is  well  when  men  turn  from  shat- 
tered fortunes  and  mothers  from  their  sweet, 
lifeless  coffined  idols,  to  throw  themselves  at 
the  feet  or  into  the  arras  of  Jesus.  But  it  is 
better  still,  seeking  Ilim  early,  to  give  our  youth 
to  Christ  ;  with  its  glistening  dews  to  bathe  the 
Rose  of  Sharon  :  to  honor  GoJ  with  our  first- 
fruits.     Guthrie. 

7.  According  to  Thy  mercy,  not  mine ;  for 
Thy  rjooiJne&i'  sake,  not  mine,  for  in  me  dwelleth 
no  manner  of  thing  that  is  good.  Let  Thy 
goodness,  then,  be  the  motive.  Thy  mercy  the 
rule  of  all  that  grace  and  of  all  those  blessings 
Thou  vouchsafest  unto  my  soul.     Mossom. 

§.  Here  are  two  most  opposite  characters  :  a 
good  and  upright  Lord,  and  perverse  sinners. 
Good  and  upright  as  the  Lord  is.  He  might 
justly  give  sinners  up  to  perdition  ;  but  no.  He 
will  not  leave  them  to  perish  in  their  ignorance 
and  obstinacy  ;  He  will  teach  thera.  This  im- 
plies that  sinners  are  so  ignorant  of  Divine  truth 
that  no  teaching  besides  that  of  the  Lord  the 
Spirit  can  instruct  and  make  them  wise  unto 
salvation.  By  repentance  unto  life  in  His  way 
of  peace,  in  ,the  walk  of  faith,  in  the  path  of 
love,  truth  and  holiness,  the  Sjiirit  will  teach 
redeemed  sinners  on  earth  till  He  Ijrings  them 
to  glory  ;  His  teaching  shall  be  as  effectual  to 
their  glorification  as  the  death  of  Christ  for 
their  salvation.      W.  Mason. 

9.  lie  will  guide  the  humble  in  justice,  and 
teach  the  humble  His  way.  The  common  version 
of  meek  is  too  restricted  and  descriptive  of  mere 
temper.  The  Hebrew  word  is  the  nearest 
equivalent  to  humble  in  its  strong  religious  sense. 
The  omission  of  the  article  may  be  e.\ plained  as 
a  poetic  license,  and  the  woril  translated  the 
humble,  so  as  to  include  the  whole  class.     A. 


The  meek  will  He  guide,  the  meek  will  He 
teach,  those  that  are  himible  and  low  in  their 
own  eyes,  that  are  distrustful  of  themselves,  de- 
sirous to  be  taught,  and  honestly  resolved  to 
follow  the  Divine  guidance.  These  He  will  . 
guide  in  Judgment— that  is,  by  the  rule  of  the 
written  Word  ;  He  will  guide  them  in  that 
which  is  practical,  which  relates  to  sin  and 
duty,  so  that  they  may  keep  conscience  void 
of  offence  ;  and  He  will  do  it  .iudieiously— that 
is.  He  will  suit  His  conduct  to  their  case  ;  He 
will  teach  sinners  with  wisdom,  tenderness,  and 
compassion,  and  as  they  are  able  to  bear.  He 
will  teach  them  His  way.  All  good  people 
make  God's  way  their  way,  and  desire  to  be 
taught   that  ;    and   those   who  do  so  shall  be 

taught   and  led   in    that   way.      H. These 

words  bind  earth  to  heaven.  There  is  here  be- 
low therefore  a  way  which  leads  to  God,  a  way 
where  we  can  walk  with  God  ;  in  the  midst  of 
all  these  roads  which  cross  each  other,  and 
which  nearly  all  lead  to  vanity,  there  is  a  way 
which  ends  in  no  abyss,  and  which  crosses  vic- 
toriously the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
Woidd  you  know  the  way  that  leads  to  God  ? 
Be  humble.  Pride  wants  to  see  God  face  to 
face,  and  His  splendor  blinds  it.  Humility 
bends  itself  before  Him,  and  sees  its  path  all 
flooded  by  His  light.  The  Lord  teaches  His 
way  to  the  humble.     E.  Bersier. 

In  some  trying  condition,  where  the  Christian 
has  not  been  able  by  the  understanding  to  settle 
any  wise  course  of  proceeding,  how  very  clear 
has  everything  been  made  to  him.  step  by  step, 
by  the  simple  and  consciously  single-eyed  im- 
pulse of  love  to  his  Master  !  And  when  all  is 
over,  and  his  crisis  is  past,  how  plain  is  it  to  him 
that  he  has  been  guided  by  a  wisdom  in  his  lov- 
ing afiinitics  which  he  had  not  in  the  reasons 

of  his  understanding  !     Dushnell. The  Lord 

presents  Himself  to  us  when  treading  faith's 
dark  path,  and  greets  us  now  with  kindly  word, 
now  with  some  great,  astounding  deed.  Bonds 
that  must  needs  be  broken  through.  He  will 
Himself  both  quietly  and  easily  unloose.  MistLi 
that  might  rise  before  us  He  dispels,  ere  they 
can  hide  the  sun  from  us.  There  falls  not  to 
the  ground  a  single  word  of  all  the  good  which 
He  has  promised  to  bestow  on  us  when  entering 
upon  the  narrow  path  ;  and  actual  experience 
soon  shows  that  we  are  strengthened  for  accom- 
plishing all  that  He  promises  we  shall  be  able 
to  effect,  using  our  staff  of  faith.      Van  0. 

Our  difficulty  in  ascertaining  His  will  is  not 
at  all  where  God  works  independenth^  of  us  ;  it 
is  where  He  works  with  us  and  we  with  Him  ; 
■where  events  are  apparently  as  umch  our  own 
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bnnging  about  as  Hi?,  anil  where  in  the  use  of 
menus,  at  the  best  imperfect  and  unreliable,  we 
seem  to  take  all  pains  sometimes  only  to  go 
wrong.  What  rules  are  there,  in  sueli  a  case, 
beyond  diligence,  and  patience,  and  obedience, 
and  prayer  ?  Surely  none.  Diligence  in  con- 
sulting friends  and  in  procuring  information, 
and  in  weighing  our  case  on  all  sides.  Patience, 
for  half  our  mistakes  in  life  come  from  being 
in  a  hurry,  and  we  are  just  as  likely  to  go  wrong 
if  we  rush  on  in  advance  of  God's  providence 
as  if  We  lag  idl}'  behind  it.  Obedience,  for  to 
be  willing  to  do  God's  will  is  the  real  crux  of 
the  matter.  Then  prayer,  honest,  humble,  sim- 
ple, persevering  prayer  ;  and  we  can  do  no 
more.  Anything  is  more  possible  than  that  God 
sliould  not  guiile  the  meek  in  judgment.  Bishup 
ThnrohJ. 

10.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  God  will  teach 
His  erring  but  penitent  people  all  the  ways  of 
life  that  please  Him,  for  His  own  ways  of  deal- 
ing with  them  are  wholly  merciful  and  truthful, 
i.e.,  are  infinitely  kind  and  faithfid  to  His  cove- 
nant. The  "  paths  of  the  Lord"  are  here  His 
own  Ways  of  dealing  with  His  covenant  people. 
0. The  paths  are  those  in  which,  in  conform- 
ity with  His  revelation,  will  and  purpose.  He 
walks  with  men.  These  paths  are  "grace," 
for  the  salvation  of  men  is  their  goal,  and 
"truth,"  for  at  every  step  they  confirm  the 
trustworthiness  of  His  promises.  Grace  is  their 
Alpha  and  truth  is  their  Omega.  But  only 
those  who  faithfully  and  obediently  keep  His 
covenant  and  His  testimonies  are  made  par- 
takers in  His  grace.  To  the  Psalmist  the  name 
of  Jehovah,  which  unfolds  itself  in  grace  and 
truth,  is  dear.  On  it  he  bases  the  prayer  which 
follows.      D. 

Mercy  and  trutli  are  the  jiaths  in  which  God 
constantly  walks  in  reference  to  the  children  of 
men  ;  and  so  frequently  does  He  show  them 
mercy,  and  so  frequentl}-  does  He  fulfil  His 
truth,  that  His  paths  are  easily  discerned.  How 
frequent,  how  deeply  indented,  and  how  miUti- 
plied  are  those  tracks  to  every  family  and  indi- 
vidual !  But  He  is  more  abimdantly  merciful 
to  those  who  keep  His  covenant  and  His  testi- 
monies ;  i.e.,  those  who  are  conformed  not  only 
to  the  letter,  but  to  the  spirit  of  His  pure  relig- 
ion.    A.    Chirke. As  His  nature  is  Im-eand 

truth,  so  all  His  irnys  are  mcrmi  and  truth. 
They  are  "  mern/"  in  respect  of  aiming  at  our 
good,  and  "  tmlli"  in  respect  of  fulfilling  His 
promises  and  faithful  carriage  to  us  ;  therefore, 
whatsoever  befalls  thee,  though  it  be  clean  con- 
trary to  thy  expectation,  interpret  it  in  love. 
T  Goodwill. 


1 S.  For  Thy  name's  sake,  O  Lord, 
pardon  mine  iniquit}  ;  for  it  is 
;:real.  The  Ps;dmist  usetli  two  argmnents, 
God's  name  and  the  greatness  of  his  sin.  And 
both  are  as  good  arguments  as  they  were  then. 

Charnock. In  the  phrase,  "  For  Thy  name's 

sake,"  the  nature  of  God,  His  attributes  of 
character,  are  really  expressed  imder  the  word 
"name."  The  force  of  the  plea  therefore  as 
used  in  prayer  is  that  on  the  ground  of  His  in- 
finite love,  pity,  compassion.  He  would  show 

mercy    in     this    particular    case.       C. The 

greater  the  weight  of  misery  under  which  you 
lie,  the  more  need  you  have  of  mercy,  and  the 
more  will  be  the  glory  of  it  in  you.  It  is  strange 
kind  of  argument  used  by  the  Psalmist,  and  yet 
a  sure  one  ;  it  concludes  well  aud  strongly. 
Lord,  pardon  my  iniquity ,  for  it  is  great.  The 
.soul  pressed  with  the  greatness  of  its  sin  lying 
heavy  upon  it  may  make  that  very  pressure  an 
argument  to  press  the  forgiveness  of  it  at  tin: 
hands  of  free  mercy  ;  it  \s,for  Thy  name's  sake, 
that  makes  it  strong.     Leighton. 

Mercy  with  relation  to  an  offender  is  a  dispo- 
sition to  forgive.  Mercy  in  reference  to  a  suf- 
ferer is  a  disposition  to  relieve.  In  the  case  of 
man  and  the  Divine  conduct  toward  him  these 
two  are  inseparably  united.  Under  the  govern- 
ment of  a  holy  and  benevolent  Deity  misery 
uniformly  presupposes  guilt,  and  guilt  as  neces- 
sarily infers  misery  as  an  inevitable  setiuence. 
When  the  guilty  are  pardoned,  the  miserable  are 
made  happy.  And  when  the  miserable  are  made 
happy,  it  is  by  the  taking  away  of  the  sin  from 
which  their  misery  originated.     R.   WarOlaw. 

In  order  to  obtain  remission  of  his  sins,  the 
sinner  alleges  to  God  that  they  are  man}'  and 
great.  Verily  so  ;  and  that  not  for  love  of  the 
sinner  nor  for  the  love  of  sin,  but  for  the  love 
of  the  honor  aud  glory  of  God  ;  which  glory, 
by  how  much  the  sins  He  forgives  are  greater 
and  more  numerous,  by  so  much  the  more  en- 
nobles and  exalts  itself.  And  as  the  greatness 
of  the  Divine  mercy  is  immense,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  His  loviugkindnesses  infinite,  in  order 
that  the  one  and  the  other  may  in  a  certain  man- 
ner have  a  proportionate  material  of  glory,  it  is 
necessary  to  the  very  greatness  of  mercy  that 
the  sins  to  be  pardoned  slioidd  be  great,  an<l 
necessary  to  the  very  nudtitude  of  loviugkind- 
nesses that  they  should  be  many.     Vieyra. 

The  more  miserable  men  are  in  their  own  sense, 
the  fitter  objects  they  are  for  God  to  .show  mercy 
unto.  Thus  it  was  with  the  publican,  and  so 
with  the  prodigal  ;  therefore  never  doubt, 
though  thy  iniquities  be  never  so  great,  there  is 
a  sea  of  mercy  in  God.     Bernard  well  observes 
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the  difference  between  justice  nnd  mercy  :  jus- 
tice requires  tluit  there  should  be  desert,  but 
mercy  looks  upon  them  thut  are  miscrabU'  ;  and, 
saith  tlie  fallier,  true  mercy  doth  atl'ect  misery  : 
mercy  doth  not  staud  upon  inquisition,  but  it  is 
glad  to  find  occasion  of  exercising  itself.     Stock. 

He  confesses  his  great  iniquity  ;  he  pleads 
pardon  for  it.  On  what  does  he  found  his  plea  ? 
For  Thy  name's  mke,  0  Lord;  Thou  hast  taken 
upon  Thee  that  precious  name,  Jesus  ;  Thou 
■wilt  be  sahatlon  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thy 
blood  cleanseth  from  all  sin  ;  wash  me  in  it  and 
I  shall  be  -whiter  than  snow  ;  all  manner  of  sin 
and  blasphemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men. 
While  these  glorious  truths  stand  upon  record, 
I  cannot  doubt,  I  dare  not  despair  ;  the  belief 
of  them  causes  me  to  pray,  and  plead,  and 
hope  ;  great  as  mine  iniquity  is,  great  as  my  dis- 
tress is,  yet  Thou  art  a  great  God  and  Saviour, 
to  pardon  my  sin  and  give  peace  to  my  soul. 
'■  If  we  confess  our  sins,  God  is  faithful  and 
just  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  Therefore  heaven 
rings  with  acclamations  of  joy  from  such  par- 
doned, glorified  sinners,  giving  glory  "  unto 
Him  who  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  His  own  blood."     W.  Mason. 

Good  people  sometimes  wonder,  and  some- 
times are  made  doubtful  and  sad  about  them- 
selves by  this  abiding  and  even  increased  con- 
sciousness of  sin.  There  is  no  need  to  be  so. 
The  more  our  lives  are  brought  into  fellowship 
with  the  perfect  life,  the  more  shall  we  feel  our 
own  shortcomings.  Let  us  be  thankful  if  our 
consciences  speak  to  us  more  loudly  than  they 
u.sed  to  do.  It  is  a  sign  of  growing  holiness,  as 
the  tingling  in  a  frost-bitten  limb  is  of  returning 
life.  Let  us  seek  to  cultivate  and  increase  the 
sense  of  our  own  imperfection,  and  be  sure  that 
the  diminution  of  a  consciousness  of  .sin  means 
not  diminislied  power  of  sin,  but  lessened  hor- 
ror of  it,  lessened  |ierception  of  right,  lessened 
love  of  goodness,  and  is  an  omen  of  death,  not 
a  .symptom  of  life.     A.  M. 

12.  lie  guides  him  and  will  guide  him.  There 
is  not  only  an  affirmation,  but  a  promise.  The 
way,  as  in  the  foregoing  context,  is  the  provi- 
dential way  In  which  God  directs  the  coui-se  of 
u  man's  life.  His  choosing  it  implies  not  only 
sovereign  authority,  but  a  gracious  regard  to 
the  interests  of  His  servant. 

13.  The  land.  The  land  of  Canaan  ;  and  as 
this  was  the  standing  promise  of  the  law,  uttered 
even  in  the  decalogue  (Ex.  20  :  12).  it  became  a 
formula  for  all  the  blessings  implicitly  embraced 
in  the  promise  of  Canaan  to  the  ancient  Israel, 
and  is  so  used  even  by  our  Lord  Himself  (Matt. 
5:5). 


14.  The  friendship  of  Jehovah  is  to  (those) 
fearing  Hint,  and  Uis  covenant  to  make  tlwm 
know.  The  woril  translated  friendship  means 
originally  a  company  of  persons  sitting  together 
(Fsalm  111:  1);  then  familiar  conversation. 
(Psalm  55  :  14)  ;  then  confidential  intercourse, 
intimacy,  friendship  (Prov.  3  :  82) ;  then  a  con- 
fidence or  seeret  (Prov.  11  :  13).  The  meaning 
of  the  whole  verse  seems  to  be  that  Jehovah 
condescends  to  hold  familiar  intercourse  with 
those  who  fear  Him,  and  enters  into  covenant 
relation  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  know  all  that  they  need  know  for  His  ser- 
vice or  their  own  advantage.     A. 

The  S'cret  of  the  Lord  is  irith  them  that  fear 
Him.  There  is  a  vital  sense  in  which  "  the  nat- 
ural man  di.scerneth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,"  and  in  which  all  the  realities  of 
Christian  experience  are  utterly  hid  from  his 
perceptions.  To  speak  to  him  of  communion 
with  God,  of  the  sense  of  pardon,  of  the  lively 
expectation  of  heaven,  of  the  witness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  of  the  struggles  of  the  spiritual 
life,  would  be  like  reasoning  with  a  blind  man 
about  colors,  or  with  one  deaf  about  musical 

harmony.     ./.  Morison. There  are  conditions 

by  compliance  with  which  God's  Spirit  comes 
into  the  soul  with  all  its  revelations— such  con- 
ditions as  these  :  "  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is 
with  them  that /e^r  Him."  "  With  this  man 
will  I  dwell,  even  with  him  that  is  of  a  week 
and  contrite  spirit."  "  If  any  man  will  do  His 
will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine" — reverence, 
love,  meekness,  contrition,  obeilience  :  these 
conditions  having  taken  place,  God  enters  into 
the  soul,  whispers  His  secret,  becomes  visible, 
imparts  knowledge  and  conviction.     F.  W.  R. 

Seek  earnestly  the  faith  of  full  assurance  ; 

and  as  a  means  to  it,  practise  daily  the  faith  of 
steady  adherence.  Love  and  obey  God  as  faith- 
fully as  if  you  were  absolutely  certain  of  ac- 
ceptance at  last,  and  you  will  soon  be  certain 
of  it  here.  "  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of 
God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  ;"  and 
"  Whosoever  shall  do  the  will  of  God,"  says 
our  Saviour,  "  the  same  is  My  brother  and  sister 
and  mother."    F.  D.  H. 

If  we  are  humble  in  our  ignorance  and  con- 
fiding in  our  devotion  ;  if  we  submit  ourselves 
to  His  discipline  as  not  knowing  what  is  best, 
and  as  not  wishing  to  choose  for  ounselves  ;  as 
satisfied  that  He  who  has  all  power  and  knows 
all  thi-igs  will  order  all  wisely.  He  will  give  us 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  oiu'  trust  ;  tlie  secret  of 
the  Lord  will  become  ours  ;  we  shall  feel  He 
"  sees  all  as  if  that  all  were  one  ;  loves  one  as 
if  that  one  were  all."     II.  Hooker. Albeit 
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the  Lord's  covenant  with  the  visible  Church  be 
open,  and  plain  in  itsell'  to  all  men  in  all  the  arti- 
cles thereof,  3-et  it  is  a  mj'stery  to  know  the 
inward  sweet  fellowship  which  a  soul  may  have 
with  God  by  virtue  of  this  covenant  ;  and  a 
man  fearing  God  shall  know  this  mystery, 
i\  hen  such  as  are  covenanters  only  in  the  letter 
do  remain  ignorant  thereof  :  for  to  the  fearers 
of  Gull  only  is  this  promise  made — that  to  them 
the  Lord  willshoin  Hin  comiuDit.     Dickson. 

It  is  neither  learning  nor  labor  that  can  give 
insight  into  God's  secrets,  those  "  mysteries  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  These  things  come 
by  revelation,  and  must  therefore  be  obtained 
by  prayer.  Those  that  diligently  seek  Him 
shall  be  of  His  Cabinet  Council,  shall  know  His 
stml  secrets,  and  be  admitted  into  a  gracious 
familiarity  and  friendship.  "  Henceforth  I  call 
you  not  servants  ;  for  the  servant  kuoweth  not 
what  his  lord  doeth  ;  but  I  have  called  you 
friends  ;  for  all  things  that  I  have  heard  of  Jly 
Father  I  have  made  known  unto  3'ou."     Tnipp. 

Walking  with  God  is  the  best  way  to  know 

the  mind  of  God  ;  friends  who  walk  together 
impart  their  secrets  one  to  another:  "  2' he  se- 
cret of  the  Lord  is  with  them  that  fear  Him." 
Noah  walked  with  God,  and  the  Lord  revealed 
a  great  secret  to  him,  of  destroying  the  old 
world,  and  having  him  in  the  ark.  Abraham 
walked  with  God,  and  God  made  him  one  of 
His  privy  council  :  "  Shall  I  hide  from  Abra- 
ham that  thing  which  I  do  ?"     T.  }\'(itmn. 

Fellowship  with  God  !  the  real  communion 
of  our  minds  with  His  !— what  tongue  can  ex- 
]ircss  it  ?  what  heart  adecjuately  conceive  it  ? 
And  yet  this  honor  have  all  the  saints.  It  is 
not  a  figure,  not  a  flourish  of  rhetoric,  no  dream 
of  the  mystic.  It  is  a  great  fact  ;  and  in  reflect- 
ing upon  it  I  have  often  been  impressed  with 
the  words  of  a  dying  saint  ;  "  Preach  it  at  my 
funeral,  publish  it  at  my  burial,  that  the  Lord 
converses  familiarly  with  man."  His  secret  is 
indeed  with  them  that  fear  Him.  and  He  will 
show  them  His  covenant.  How  coarse  and  de- 
grading by  the  side  of  this  doctrine  do  those 
views  of  happiness  appear  which  make  it  con- 
sist in  pleasure  ;  which,  instead  of  setting  man 
upon  the  improvement  of  himself,  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  nature  and  the  expansion  of  his  ener- 
gies in  communion  with  God,  send  him  in  quest 
of  the  beggarly  elements  of  earth,  which  all  are 
to  perish  in  the  using  !     Thnrnwell. 

15.  He  who  has  his  eyes  directed  steadily 
toward  God  is  ever  in  the  praying  mood,  which 
catmot  remain  unanswered .  This  constant  look- 
ing at  God  aims  here  at  deliverance  from  hostile 
nets.     It  is  He  alone  who  can  pull  him  out  of 


the  net  of  entangled  circumstances  of  life  into 
which  he  has  come  to  be  ensnared,  not  without 

guilt  on  his  own  part.     D. The  writer  claims 

to  be  tixeil  in  his  trust  and  constant  in  his  ex- 
pectation ;  he  looks  in  confidence,  and  waits  in 
hope.  We  may  add  to  this  look  of  faith  and 
hope  the  obedient  look  of  service,  the  humble 
look  of  reverence,  the  admiring  look  of  wonder, 
the  studious  look  of  meditation,  and  the  tender 
look  of  alTe.etion.  llajipy  are  those  whose  eyes 
are  never  A'moved  from  their  God.     S. 

18.  It  is  doubly  painful  that  a  sense  of  sin 
toward  God  shotdd  blend  itself  with  countless 
other  sorrows  and  trials,  so  that  with  every 
prayer  for  help  must  be  mingled  a  cry  for  par 
don  of  sin.  But  such  is  Christian  experience, 
the  purest  joy  of  which  is  evermore  that  our 
Father  above  is  plenteous  in  mercy  and  loves 
to  blot  out  the  sins  of  His  penitent,  believing 
people.     C. 

20.  "  0  keexi  my  soul"  out  of  evil,  "  and  de- 
liver me"  when  I  fall  into  it.  This  is  another 
version  of  the  prayer,  "  Lead  us  not  into  temp- 
tation, but  deliver  us  from  evil. "     S. 

22.  Redeem,  0  God,  Israel  out  of  all  his 
troubles!  As  the  Psalm  was  designed,  from 
the  fir.st,  to  be  a  vehicle  of  devout  feeling  and 
desire  for  the  whole  Church,  it  is  here  wound 
up  with  a  petition  showing  this  extent  of  pur- 
pose. The  Psalmist  prays  no  longer  for  him 
self,  but  for  all  Israel,     A. 


The  tendency  of  Christian  mystics  to  divert, 
the  attention  from  Christ  to  the  soid  in  which 
God  and  Christ  dwell,  so  that  self  becomes  the 
object  of  contemplation,  is  subtle,  attractive, 
and  dangerous.  To  contemplate  what  Christ 
effects  in  us,  instead  of  what  Christ  is — to  dwell 
on  what  He  has  given  us,  instead  of  the  un- 
searchable riches  and  fulness  of  the  Lord  -  will 
produce  self-deception  instead  of  self-judfjment, 
and  can  only  lower  the  standard  of  perfectness, 
which  is  none  other  but  Christ  Himself.  Our 
great  and  constant  desire  ought  to  be  to  know 
Christ,  and,  having  no  confidence  in  the  Hesh, 
to  rejoice  in  Him.  waiting  for  His  coming,  when, 
delivered  from  the  body  of  sin,  we  shall  be  like 
Him.  The  constant  watching  of  the  growth 
of  the  inner  man  leads  us  also  "  to  mistake  pass- 
ing emotions  for  real  and  abiding  love  of  good, 
and  to  exalt  any  peculiar  intuition  into  a  source; 
of  self-glorification.  The  minds  that  feel  most 
attracted  by  the  mystic  writers  need  most  to  be 
on  their  guard  in  reading  them.  Let  everything 
lead  us  to  the  spiritual  and  diligent  study  of  the 
perfect,  healthful,  and  precious  Word  of  God. 
A.  Saphir. 
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A   rSALJI   OF    UAVID. 


1  Judge  me,  O  Loud,  for  I  liavc  walktil  iu 

mine  integrity  : 
I  have  trusted  also   in  tlie   Lord  witliout 
wavering. 

2  Examine  me,  O  Lord,  and  prove  me  ; 
Try  my  reins  and  my  lieart. 

3  For  thy  lovingkinduess  is  before  mine  eyes  ; 
And  I  have  wallced  in  thy  truth. 

4  I  liave  not  sat  witli  vain  persons  ; 
Neither  will  I  go  in  with  disseml)lers. 

5  I  hate  tlie  congregation  of  evil-doers, 
And  will  not  sit  with  the  wielied. 

6  I  will  wash  mine  hands  in  innocency  ; 
So  will  I  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord  : 


7  That  I  may  make  the  voice  of  thanksgiving 

to  be  heard, 
And  tell  of  all  thy  wondrous  works. 

8  Lord,  I  love  the  habitation  of  thy  house, 
And  the  place  where  thy  glory  dwelleth. 

9  Gather  not  my  soul  with  sinners, 
Nor  my  life  with  men  of  blood  ; 

10  In  whose  hands  is  mischief  [or,  crirne], 
And  their  right  hand  is  full  of  bribes. 

11  But  as  for  me,  I  will  walk  in  mine  integrity  : 
Redeem  me,  and  be  merciful  unto  me. 

13  My  foot  standeth  iu  an  even  place  : 

In  the  congregations  will  I  bless  the  Lord. 


There  are  wanting  in  this  Psalm  those  touch- 
ing confessions  of  sinfulness  and  pleadings  for 
forgiveness  which  in  the  twenty-fifth  Psalm 
are  thrice  repeated.  Here  is  onl}-  the  avowal 
of  conscious  uprightness— an  avowal  solemnly 
made  as  iu  the  sight  of  the  Searcher  of  hearts, 
and  deriving,  no  doubt,  much  of  its  intensity 
and  almost  impassioned  force  from  the  desire, 
on  the  part  of  the  singer,  to  declare  his  entire 
separation  from  and  aversion  to  the  vain  and 
evil  men  by  whom  he  is  surrounded. 

I.  Ju<I;;c  me  ;  i.e.,  vindicate  my  cause, 
so  tliat  my  innocency  may  be  made  manifest  ; 
do  me  justice.  Iiileurit)' ;  not  moral  per- 
fection, but  uj^rightness  of  heart,  conscious  sin- 
cerity of  intention  is  meant,  and  this  as  resting 
on  that  imwavering  trust  in  God  which  fol- 
lows.    P. He  cannot  justify  himself  against 

the  charge  of  sin  ;  he  owns  his  iniquity  is  great, 
and  he  is  imdone  if  God  iu  His  infinite  mercy 
do  not  forgive  him  ;  but  he  can  justify  himself 
against  the  charge  of  hypocrisy,  and  has  reason 
to  hope  that,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  cove- 
nant of  grace,  he  is  one  of  those  that  may  ex- 
pect to  find  favor  with  God.  It  is  a  comfort 
to  those  who  are  falsely  accused  that  there  is  a 
righteous  God,  who  sooner  or  later  will  clear 
up  their  innocency,  and  a  comfort  to  all  who 
are  sincere  in  religion,  that  God  Himself  is  a 

witness  to  their  sinceritj'.     H. A  good  cause. 

a  good  conscience,  and  a  good  deportment,  are 
good  grounds  of  appeal  to  God.  Jnr/ntm  Coh- 
bin. 

The  Scriptures  .speak  of  integrity  ;  in  mani- 
fold and  bold  forms  they  commend  it,  and  the 


good  men  of  the  Scripture  times  testify  their 
consciousness  of  it  in  their  appeals  to  God. 
David  says  repeatedly,  "  I  have  walked  in  mine 
integrity."  Tlie  Proverbs  testify  in  language 
still  more  unqualified,  '"  That  the  integrity  of 
the  upright  shall  preserve  them;"  "The  ju.st 
man  walketh  in  his  integrity."  In  the  same 
view  it  is  that  good  men  are  so  often  called 
"the  upright"  and  "the  just" — "Mark  the 
perfect  man  and  behold  the  upriglit  ;"  "  The 
way  of  the  just  is  uprightness.  Thou  most  up- 
right dost  weigh  the  path  of  the  just. "  They 
are  called  "  righteous"  too  and  "  right"  in  the 
same  manner,  and  it  is  even  declared  that  they 
".shall  deliver  their  own  souls  by  their  right- 
eousness." And  lest  we  should  imagine  that 
the  integrity  honored  by  so  many  commenda- 
tions and  examples  is  only  a  crude  and  partial 
conception,  belonging  to  the  piety  of  the  Old 
Tf.stament,  the  Christian  disciples  of  the  New 
are  testifying  also  in  a  hundred  ways  to  the 
integrity,  before  God  and  man,  in  which  they 
consciously  live.  They  dare  to  say  that  they 
have  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  that  they 
serve  God  with  a  ptire  conscience,  that  they 
count  it  nothing  to  be  judged  of  man's  judg- 
ment, when  they  know  that  God  approves  them. 
They  rejoice  in  the  confidence  that  they  are 
made  manifest  unto  God,  and  tenderly  hope 
that  they  may  be  made  manifest  also  in  the  con- 
sciences of  men.  They  are  so  assured  in  the 
sense  of  their  own  integrity,  as  followers  of 
Christ,  tliat  they  even  dare  to  exhort  others  to 
walk  as  they  have  them  for  examples.  And 
this  holy  consciousness  of  being  right  with  God, 
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of  being  wholly  offered  up  to  TTim,  of  wautiug 
to  know  nothing  but  Christ,  of  losing  all  things 
for  His  Siike,  appears  and  reappears  in  as  many 
forms  as  language  can  possibly  take.  'J'hey 
spend  tlieir  life,  as  it  were,  in  the  testimony 
that  they  please  God.  Making  the  strongest 
confessions  of  ill  desert,  and  resting  their  s;d- 
vation  everywhere  on  the  justifying  grace  and 
righteousness  of  God,  they  still  are  able,  some- 
how, to  be  free  in  professing  their  own  conscious 
integrity  in  their  disciplcship,  and  the  sense 
tliey  have  of  being  right  and  true — whole  men, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  service  of  their  Master.  A 
man  of  integrity  {in  the  Psjilmist's  meaning)  is 
a  man  whose  aim,  in  the  riglit,  is  a  whole  aim, 
in  distinction  from  one  whose  aim  is  divided, 
partial,  or  unstable.  It  is  such  a  stat«  of  right 
intention  as  allows  the  man  to  be  consciously 
right-minded,  and  to  firmly  rest  in  the  single- 
ness of  his  purpose.  It  does  not  mean  that  he 
has  never  been  a  sinner  or  that  he  is  not  now, 
but  simply  that  whatever  may  have  been  his 
life  or  the  guilt  of  it,  he  is  now  turned  as  re- 
gards the  intent  of  his  soul  to  do  and  be  wholly 
right  ;  firmly  set,  of  course,  to  receive  all  the 
po.ssible  helps  in  his  reach,  for  maintidning  a 
life  wholly  right  with  God  and  man.  TSiishnell. 
2.  JYy  me,  Jc/u/vah,  and  prare  me  ;  Kniaiy  my 
reins  and  my  heart.  The  first  verb  is  supposed 
by  etymologists  to  signify  originally  trial  by 
touch,  the  second  by  smell,  and  the  third  by 
fire.  In  usage,  however,  the  second  is  con- 
stantly applied  to  moral  trial  or  temptation, 
while  the  other  two  are  frefjuently  applied  to 
the  testing  of  metals  by  the  touchstone  or  the 
furnace.  This  is  indeed  the  predominant  usage 
of  the  third  verb,  which  may  therefore  be  repre- 
sented by  the  technical  mctallurgic  term,  lU'Say. 
Heias  and  lieart  are  joined,  as  seats  of  the  affec- 
tions. The  prayer  of  this  verse  is  an  appeal  to 
God's  omniscience  for  the  Psalmist's  integrity 
of  purpose.  A, It  is  not  so  much  a  chal- 
lenge that  God  would  satisfy  Himself  of  his  in- 
nocence as  rather  a  prayer  to  prove  the  state  of 
his  mind  ;  and  if  it  be  not  as  he  himself  deems, 
that  He  w<iuld  make  that  clear  to  him.     I). 

Pniix,  purify.  Words  used  of  testing  met- 
als ;  the  last  especially  of  trying  and  refining 
them  by  means  of  smelting.  The  reins,  as  the 
seat  of  the  lower  animal  passions  ;  the  heart,  as 
comprising  not  only  the  higher  affections,  but 
also  the  will  and  the  conscience.  He  thus  de- 
sires to  keep  nothing  back  ;  he  will  submit  him- 
self to  the  searching  flame  of  the  Great  Refiner, 
that  all  dross  of  self-deception  may  be  purged 
away.     P. 

As  gold   by  fire  is  severed  and  parted  from 


dross,  so  singleness  of  heart  and  true  Christian 
simplicity  is  best  seen  and  made  most  evident 
in  troubles  and  afflictions.  In  iirosjierity  every 
man  will  seem  godly,  but  atflictions  do  draw 
out  of  the  heart  whatsoever  is  there,  whether  it 

be  good  or  bad.     Vawdray. Goil  knows  every 

man's  true  character,  for  He  knows  thethougiits 
and  intents  of  the  heart,  and  sees  through  every 
disguise.  David  prays.  Lord,  ej'arniiu;  me  ; 
which  inti)pates  that  he  was  well  pleased  that 
God  did  know  him,  and  truly  desirous  that  llo 
would  discover  him  to  Himself,  ;\nd  discover 

him  to  all  the  world.     H. This  is  a  very  bold 

appeal,  and  made  by  a  man  like  David,  who 
feared  the  Lord  exceedinglj',  it  manifests  a  most 
solemn  and  complete  conviction  of  inuoeenee. 
The  expressions  here  used  should  teach  us  the 
thoroughness  of  the  Diiine  judgment,  and  the 
necessity  of  being  in  all  things  profoundly  sin- 
cere, lest  we  be  found  wanting  at  the  last.     S. 

Here  is  the  true  and  proper  method  of  self- 
examination  :  it  must  be  accomplished  under  and 
throug/i  the  scrutiny  or  inspecting  power  of  God  ; 
ice  truly  prove  ourselves  when  He  proves  us,  and 
may  riyhtly  approve  ovrselces  only  when  Ue  ap- 
proves vs.  God  is  manifested  always  in  the 
consciousness  of  them  that  love  Him,  and  are 
right  toward  Him.  They  need  not  go  into  any 
curious  self-examination  that  will  only  confuse 
and  obscure  the  witness.  They  will  know  God 
by  an  immediate  knowledge  or  revelation.  They 
will  have  His  Spirit  witnessing  with  theirs. 
Tliey  will  have  the  testimony  that  they  please 
God.  In  their  simple  love  they  will  know- 
God's  love  to  them  ;  for  he  that  loveth  knoweth 
God.  For  a  man  then  to  be  oblige<l  to  examine 
himself,  and  study  and  cipher  over  himself 
to  find  out  w  hether  he  is  a  child  of  God  or  not. 
is  no  good  sign  ;  for  if  he  is,  he  should  have  a 
witness  more  immediate,  and  should  want  no 
such  information  at  all.  God  knows  him  per- 
fectly, and  if  God  has  revealed  Himself  in  the 
consciousness,  if  he  has  the  witness  of  God  and 
the  testimony  that  he  pleases  God,  what  more 
can  he  have  '?  and  if  he  has  not  this  at  all,  what 
can  he  have,  or  what,  by  self-scrutiny,  find  to 
make  good  the  want  of  it  ?    Bushnell. 

God's  pro\'ing  does  not  mean  that  He  stands 
by  watching  how  His  child  will  belia\-e.  He 
helps  us  to  sustain  the  trial  to  which  He  sub- 
jects us.  Life  is  all  probation  ;  and  because  it 
is  so,  it  is  all  a  field  for  the  Divine  aid.  The 
motive  of  His  proving  men  is  that  they  may  be 
strengthened.  He  puts  us  into  Ills  gymnasium 
to  improve  our  physique.  If  we  stand  the  trial, 
our  faith  is  increased  ;  if  we  fall,  we  learn  self- 
distrust  and  closer  clinging  to  Him.     A.  M. 
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3.  He  tells  us  how  confidingly  he  sets  himself 
iu  God's  light.  God'p  grace  is  that  on  which 
his  eye  is  fixed,  the  delight  of  his  eye,  and  he 
wallis  in  God's  truth.  This  lovinglvindness  of 
God  has  hitherto  been  steadily  the  motlel  of  his 
life,  this  truth  of  God  the  rule  and  boundary  of 
his  walk.     D. 

To  be  duly  effective,  trutli  must  not  merely 
fall  from  the  lip,  but  breathe  forth  from  the 
life  ;  it  njust  come,  not  like  incense  from  the 
censer  that  only  holds  it,  but  like  fragrance 
from  a  flower,  exhaling  from  a  uature  suffused 

with  it  throughout.     Caird. If  we  set  God's 

lovinglvindness  before  us  as  our  pattern,  to  which 
we  endeavor  to  conform  ourselves,  if  we  set  it 
before  us  as  our  great  engagement  and  encour- 
agement to  duty,  and  are  afraid  of  doing  any- 
tliing  to  forfeit  God's  favor,  aud  in  care  by  all 
means  to  keep  ourselves  in  His  love  ;  this  will 
not  only  be  a  good  evidence  of  our  integrity, 
but  will  have  a  great  influence  upon  our  per- 
severance in  it.  "  I  Juire  iciil/ced  ill  Thy  truth, 
according  to  Tliy  law,  for  Thy  law  is  truth." 
Those  only  may  expect  the  benefit  of  God's 
lovingkindness  that  live  up  to  His  truths,  and 
His  laws  tliat  are  grounded  upon  them. 

4.  This  also  was  an  evidence  of  his  faithful- 
ness to  his  God,  tliat  he  never  associated  witli 
those  who  he  had  any  reason  to  tliink  were  dis- 
affected to  religion,  or  were  open  enemies  or 
false  friends  to  its  interests.  Great  care  to  avoid 
bad  company  is  both  a  good  evidence  of  our 
integrity  and  a  good  means  to  preserve  us  in 
it.     H. 

5.  Friendship,  according  to  the  philosopher, 
is  one  soul  in  two  bodies.  But  how  can  they 
ever  be  of  one  soul  that  are  as  difllerent  as  air 
and  earth,  and  as  contrary  as  fire  aud  water  V 
All  true  love  is  a  motion  of  tlie  soul  toward  the 
enjoyment  of  God  for  liimself  and  his  neiglibors 
for  God's  sake  ;  so  that  he  can  never  truly  love 
man  who  doth  not  love  liis  Maker.  God  is  the 
only  foundation  upon  wliich  we  can  Iiuild  friend- 
sliip  ;  therefore  such  as  live  without  Him  can- 
not love  us  in  Him.     Swiniiock. 

6.  Not  content  with  abstaining  from  all  share 
in  the  counsels  of  the  wicked,  he  is  fully  re- 
solved to  adhere  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 
He  will  cleanse  himself  from  all  that  would  un- 
lit him  for  tliat  service,  and  then  cleave  to  the 
sanctuary  where  God  dwells.  Tlie  idea  ex- 
pressed is  that  of  close  adiierence  and  devoted 

attachment.     A. The  washing  of  the  hands 

is  elsewhere  a  symbolical  act,  it  is  here  merely 
a  figurative  confession  of  his  consciousness  of 
innocence,  and  is  naturally  suggested  in  this 
form,  from  the  idea  of  the  priest  washing  him- 


self preparatory  to  service  being  associated  with 
the  idea  of  the  altar.     D. 

"  /So  will  I  citinptixs  Thine  altar,  0  Lord." 
Priests  unto  God  must  take  great  care  to  be  per 
sonally  cleansed  ;  the  brazen  laver  was  as  need- 
ful as  the  golden  altar  ;  God's  worship  requires 
us  to  be  holy  in  life.  We  must  uot  bring  our 
thank  offerijgs  with  hands  defiled  with  guilt. 
We  see  from  this  verse  that  holy  minds  deliglit 
in  the  worship  of  the  Lord,  aud  that  it  is  tlieir 
deejjest  concern  never  to  enter  upon  auy  course 
of  action  which  would  unfit  them  for  commun- 
ion with  God.     S. One  morning,   as   Gott- 

hold  was  pouring  water  into  a  basin,  he  recol- 
lected the  words  of  Scripture  ;  "  /  loill  icash  my 
hands  in  innocency."  Upon  this  he  mused,  and 
said,  "  Hencefortli,  my  God,  when  I  pour  out 
water  to  wash  with,  let  me  call  to  mind  my  duty 
to  cleanse  luy  hands  from  wicked  actions,  ray 
mouth  from  wicked  words,  and  my  heart  from 
wicked  desires,  that  so  I  may  be  enabled  to  lift 
holy  hands  unto  Thee,  aud  wit!;  unspotted  lips 
and  heart  worship  Thee."     "  Einbkms." 

7.  "And  tell  nf  nil  Thy  toumlfous  works." 
God's  people  should  not  be  tongue  tied.  God's 
works  of  love  are  wondrous  if  we  consider  the 
unworthiness  of  their  objects,  the  costliness  of 
tlieir  method,  and  the  glory  of  their  result. 
And  as  men  find  pleasure  in  iliscoursing  upon 
things  remarkal)le  and  astonishing,  so  the  saints 
sliould  rejoice  to  tell  of  the  great  things  which 

the  Lord  hath    done   for    them.     S. In  his 

attendance  on  God's  ordinances  he  aimed  at  the 
glory  of  God,  and  was  much  iu  the  thankful 
praise  and  adoration  of  Him.  He  had  an  eye  to 
the  place  of  worship  as  the  place  where  God's 
honor  dwelt,  and  therefore  made  it  Ids  Ijusincss 
there  to  honor  God  and  to  give  Him  the  glory 
due  to  His  name  ;  to  publish  with  the  voice  of 
tlianksgiving  all  God's  wondrous  works.  God's 
gracious  works,  which  call  for  our  tlianksgiving, 
are  all  wondrous  works,  which  call  tor  our  ad- 
miration. We  ouglit  to  publish  them  and  tell 
of  them  for  His  glory  and  the  excitement  of 
others  to  praise  Him  ;  and  we  ought  to  do  it 
with  the  voice  of  tlianksgiving,  as  those  that  are 
sensible  of  our  obligations.     II. 

S.  Jehovah,  I  ham  lorcd  the  hahiUitioii  of  1  hy 
house,  and  the  place  of  the  dmlliny  of  Thy  glory. 
This  verse  shows  that  hi."  compassing  the  altjir 
was  intended  to  denote  his  love  for  the  earthly 
residence  of  God,  the  altar  being  there  put  for 
the  whole  sanctuary,  which  is  here  distinctly 
mentioned.  A. If  there  is  to  be  a  real,  last- 
ing love  for  our  churches  in  the  htarts  of  Chris- 
tian men,  it  must  be  because  we  believe  them  to 
be  centres  of  Christian  life  through  the  grace 
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of  (toiI.  No  external  beauty,  no  desin;  ti>  ini- 
prove  the  outside  of  religiou,  cau  avail  if  there 
be  nrtteuness  within.  To  love  the  Lord  Jesus 
Clirist,  to  adhere  to  those  plain,  simple  Gospel 
dnetrines  wliieh  are  set  forth  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment —this  must  be  the  strength  of  our  reformed 
CImrch.  To  this  its  ministers  and  people  are 
])ledged  by  their  ver}'  declaration  that  they  rest 
all  tueir  hopes  on  the  pure  word  of  God.  A.  C. 
Tail. 

9.  The  Lord  hath  a  harvest  and  a  gleaning 
time  also,  set  for  cutting  down  and  binding  to- 
gether in  the  fellowsliip  of  judgments  God's 
enemies,  who  have  followed  the  same  course  of 
siiming  :  for  here  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  God  will  "  gatJier  their  suuh,"  and  so  will 
let  none  escap,'.     Dickson. 

II.  Trusting  in  God,  tlie  Psalmist  resolves 
that  tlie  pUdn  wa_v  of  righteousness  sliall  be  his 
choice,  end  those  who  will  may  prefer  the  tor- 
tuous paths  of  violence  and  deceit.  Yet  he  is 
by  no  means  a  self-righteous  vauuter  of  his  own 
strength,  for  he  cries  for  redemption  and  pleads 
for  mercy.  Our  integrity  is  not  absolute  nor 
inherent,   it  is  a  work  of  grace  in   us,  and  is 


luarriil  by  huTuari  iulirraity  ;  we  must,  tlicre- 
fore,  resort  to  the  redeeming  blood  and  to  the 
throne  of  mercy,  confessing  that  though  we  are 
saints  among  men,  we  still  bow  as  sinners  before 
God.     S. 

Vi.  The  epilogue.  The  prayer  is  changed 
into  rejoicing,  which  is  certain  of  the  answer 
that  shall  be  given.  Hitherto  shut  in,  as  it 
were,  in  deep  trackless  gorges,  he  even  now 
feels  himself  to  he  standing  upon  a  pleasant 
plain,  commanding  a  wide  range  of  vision,  and 
now  blends  his  grateful  praise  of  God  with  the 
song  of  the  worshipping   congregation  and  its 

full-voiced  choirs.     D. The  even  plare  upon 

which  our  foot  stands  is  the  sure  covenant  faith- 
fulness, eternal  promise  and  immutable  oath  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  falling 
from  this  solid  basis  or  of  its  being  removed 
from  under  us.  Established  in  Christ  Jesus  by 
being  vitally  united  to  Him,  we  have  nothing 
left  to  occupy  our  thoughts  but  the  praises  of 
our  God.  Let  us  not  forsake  the  assembling  of 
ourselves  together,  and  when  assembled,  let  us 
not  be  slow  to  contribute  our  portion  of  thanka- 
giviug.     S. 
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1  TitE  Lord  is  ray  light  and  my  salvation  ; 

whom  shall  I  fear  ? 
The   Lord  is  the  strength  of  my   life  ;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ? 

2  When  evil  doers  came  upon  me  to  eat  up 

my  flesh, 
Eoen  mine  advei'saries  and  my  foes,  they 
stumbled  and  fell. 

3  Though  an  host  should  encamp  against  me, 
My  heart  shall  not  fear  : 

Though  war  should  rise  against  me, 
Even  then  will  I  be  confident. 

4  One  thing  have  I  asked  of  the  Lord,  that 

will  I  seek  after  ; 
Tluit  I  may  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord 

all  the  days  of  my  life. 
To  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Loud,  and  to 

inquire  in  his  temple. 

5  For  in  the  day  of  trouble  he  shall  keep  me 

secretly  in  his  pavilion  •. 
In  the  covert  of  his  tabernacle  shall  he  hide 
me  ; 


He  shall  lift  me  up  upon  a  rock 

6  And  now  saall  mine  head  be  lifted  up  above 

mine  enemies  round  about  me  ; 
And  I  will  offer  in  his  tabernacle  sacrifices 

of  joy  : 
I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises  unto  the 

Loud. 

7  Hear,  f)  Lord,  when  I  cry  with  my  voice  : 
Have  mercy  also  upon  me,  and  answer  me. 

8  When  thou,  saidst,   Seek  ye  my  face  ;   my 

heart  said  unto  thee, 
Tliy  face.  Loud,  will  I  seek. 

9  Hide  not  thy  face  from  me  ; 

Put  not  thy  servant  away  in  anger  : 
Thou  hast  been  my  help  ; 
Cast  me  not  off,  neither  forsake  me.  O  God 
of  my  salvation. 

10  For  my  father  and  my  mother  have  forsaken 

me. 
But  the  Lord  will  take  me  up. 

11  Teach  me  thy  way,  O  Lord  ; 
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And  load  me  in  a  plain  path, 

Because  of  mine  enemies  {them  thut  lie  in 

wait  fur  mc']. 
13  Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  will  of  mine 

adversaries  ; 
For  false  witnesses  are  risen  up  against  nie, 

aud  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty. 


13  /  had  fainted,  unless  I  had  believed  to  see 

the  goodness  of  the  Lord 
In  the  land  of  the  living. 

14  Wait  on  the  Lord  : 

Be  strong,  and  let  thine  heart  take  courage  : 
Yea,  wait  thou  on  the  Loud. 


The  Psalmist  breathes  his  longing  for  the 
Divine  fellowship,  which  shall  be  at  once  vision 
and  guiilance,  aud  hidden  life  in  distress,  and 
stability,  and  victory,  and  shall  break  into  music 

of  perpetual  praise.     A.  M. To  remain  all 

his  life  near  to  God's  house  is  here  his  one  pray- 
er, and  that,  delivered  from  his  enemies,  he 
will  there  yet  present  his  thank-offering  is  his 

confident  expectation.      D. The  expression 

of  contidence  occurs  at  the  beginning  and  the 
end,  the  description  of  the  danger  and  the 
jirayer  for  deliverance  in  the  body  of  the  Psalm. 
If  God  be  for  him  and  admit  him  to  His  house- 
hold, he  is  satisfied  and  safe  (vs.  1-G).  With 
this  persuasion  he  implores  that  God  will  in- 
terpose for  his  deliverance  from  present  danger 
(vs.  7-12).  If  he  did  not  believe  that  God  would 
grant  his  request  he  must  despair  ;  but  as  he 
does  believe  it,  he  encourages  himself  to  wait 
for  it  (vs.  13,  14).  There  is  no  apparent  refer- 
ence to  any  particular  historical  occasion,  but 
an  obvious  intention  to  provide  a  vehicle  of 
pious  sentiment  for  all  God's  people  under  the 
form  of  trial  here  described.     A. 

The  Psalm  consists  of  an  expression  of  the 
most  assured  confidence  in  Jehovah,  whatever 
enemies  may  threaten,  and  an  earnest  cry  for 
help  and  comfort  in  jircsent  need,  out  of  which 
the  soul  rises  again  to  hopeful  trust  in  God. 

P. He   must   have  little  knowledge  of  the 

fluctuations  of  the  devout  life  who  is  surprised 
to  find  so  swift  a  passage  from  confidence  to 
conscious  weakness.  While  the  usual  order  in 
the  Psalms,  as  the  usual  order  in  good  men's 
exi)erience,  is  that  prayer  for  deliverance  pre- 
cedes praise  and  triumph,  true  communion  with 
God  is  bound  to  no  mechanical  order,  and  may 
begin  with  gazing  on  God,  and  realizing  the 
mysteries  of  beauty  in  His  secret  place,  ere  it 
drops  to  earth.  It  is  perhaps  a  nobler  effect  of 
faith  to  ))egi!i  «ith  God  and  hymn  the  victory 
as  if  already  won,  than  to  begin  with  trouble 
and  to  call  for  deliverance.  But  with  which- 
ever we  connnence.  the  prayer  of  earth  must 
include  both  ;  and  so  long  as  we  are  weak,  and 
Goil  our  strength,  its  elements  must  be  "sup- 
plication and  thanksgiving."  The  prayer  of 
our  Psalm  bends  round  again  to  its  beginning, 


and  after  the  plaintive  cry  for  help  breaks  once 
more  into  confidence  (vs.  13,  14).     A.  M. 

I .  Though  darkness  break  in  upon  him,  the 
darkness  of  night,  of  trouble,  of  temptation, 
Jehovah  is  his  light,  and  if  he  is  in  llim,  he  is 
in  the  light,  and  there  shines  on  him  a  sun 
which  never  sets  and  suffers  no  eclipse.  That 
God  is  light  is  no  metaphor.  David  calls  Iliin 
his  salvation  in  view  of  all  that  oppresses  him, 
and  the  stronghold  of  his  life  in  view  of  all 
■H'hich  endangers  him  ;  in  Jehovah  he  overcomes 
far  and  wide,  in  Him  is  his  life  hidden  as  in  a 
rocky  fortress.     D. 

My  iig^lll.  This  is  the  first,  and,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  the  only  passage  in  which  the  term 
"light"  is  expressly  applied  to  the  Lord  ;  al- 
though expressions  full  of  the  same  beautiful 
thought  occur  in  Isa.  GO  :  1-20  and  Micah  7  :  8. 
In  the  New  Testament  we  read  "  God  is  light" 
(1  John  1:5);  Christ  "  the  true  light"  (John 
1  :  7-9)  ;  and  the  Lamb  the  light  of  the  Chunh 
(Rev.  21  :  23).     Cook. 

The  combination  of  the  two  ideas,  "  light  and 
.salvation,"  is  very  suggestive.  Light  is  essen- 
tial to  life,  health,  and  growth.  Owing  to  this 
healing,  life-giving  power  of  natural  light,  we 
.see  how  it  becomes  the  salvation  of  the  natural 
man.  He  owes  to  it  all  the  vital  force  by  which 
he  conciucrs  and  beats  back  the  foes  of  natiu'e 
that  seek  to  destroy  his  life.  And  in  regard  to 
our  souls,  the  Lord  is  our  .salvation  because  lie 
is  our  light.  What  the  sunlight  is  to  the  plant, 
God  is  to  the  soul.  He  is  the  source  of  ovn- 
spiritual  life.  Between  Him  and  the  natm-i' 
which  lie  formed  iu  the  image  of  Himself  there- 
is  the  closest  and  the  most  intimate  relation- 
ship. They  are  co-natural.  Apart  from  Him 
the  sold  can  find  no  substitute  for  God,  none  to 
till  His  place,  none  to  induce  the  sweet  content- 
ment and  calm  repose  which  it  seeks.  "  Whom 
have  I  in  the  heavens  but  Thee  ;  and  there  is 
none  ujion  the  earth  whom  I  desire  besides 
Thee  ;"  this  is  the  deepest  huiguage  of  the  soul. 
The  good  of  man  is  to  be  found  in  the  deepened 
sense  of  God's  love,  in  the  clear  revelation  of 
His  grace  and  the  fuller  enjoyment  of  His 
peace.  If  He  lifts  upon  us  the  light  of  His 
countenance,  we  are  saved  iii  the  truest  and 
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liighest  sense.  No  assertion,  tlien,  of  our  do- 
liciidcnce  upon  God  for  the  creation  and  maia- 
tciiance  of  tlie  life  of  our  souls  can  be  too  abso- 
lute. We  need  all  of  Ood  for  our  saving  health, 
for  the  very  life  of  our  souls.  All  His  qualities, 
all  His  powers,  are  indispensable  for  our  spirit- 
ual existence.  In  Christ  Jesus,  God  in  all  His 
fulness  has  come  very  near  to  us  ;  is  our  brother- 
boin  ;  lies  in  our  bosoms  ;  dwells  in  our  hearts, 
and  transfigures  us  into  His  own  likeness,  as  the 
sunflower  becomes  an  image  of  the  sini. 

And  thus  having  God  as  his  light  and  his  sal- 
vation, the  Psalmist  might  well  say,  "  Whom 
shall  I  fear?"  Having  his  heart  at  rest  in  God, 
and  having  his  times  in  God's  hands,  what 
cause  for  fear  remained  ?  With  peace  within 
and  light  without,  he  was  raised  above  all 
earthly  fears.  His  eyes  were  opened  ;  and 
while  he  was  compassed  about  with  foes  innu- 
merable and  most  formidable,  he  saw  himself  at 
the  same  time  sun'ounded  with  horses  and  char- 
iots of  tire,  and  realized  that  greater  was  He 
that  was  with  him  than  all  that  could  be  against 
him  ;  that  the  hostile  things  and  persons  of  life 
could  liave  no  power  at  all  against  him,  were 
it  not  given  them  for  wise  and  gracious  pur- 
l>oses  by  his  heavenly  Father.  And  so,  if  we 
fear  God,  we  need  know  no  other  fear.  He  has 
taken  away  all  that  causes  us  to  fear  ;  all  that 
can  affright  us  Is  in  the  firm  control  of  a  wise 
and  loving  almighty  hand.  All  providence  be- 
comes to  us  special  providence  ;  all  things  are 
eager  and  tender  ministers  to  us.  Jlore  impor- 
•taut  interests  are  involved  in  our  salvation  than 
in  the  fate  of  the  whole  natural  creation  ;  and 
sooner  than  a  hair  of  our  head  shall  be  injured, 
God  would  bury  the  whole  physical  W'orkl  in 
ruin.  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength  :  a  very 
l)resent  help  in  trouble  ;  therefore  will  not  we 
fear,  though  the  earth  be  removed.  Perfect 
trust  iu  God  is  perfect  peace.     H.  Macmillaii. 

To  know  that  "  God  is  light"  is  one  thing, 
and  to  be  able  to  say,  "  The  Lord  is  my  light," 
is  quite  another  thing.  The  Lord  must  be  the 
light  by  which  the  way  of  life  is  made  plain  to 
us — the  light  by  which  we  may  see  to  walk  in 
that  wa}' — the  light  that  exposes  the  darkness 
of  sin — the  light  by  which  we  can  discover  the 
hidden  sins  of  our  own  hearts.  When  He  is  thus 
our  light,  then  He  is  oh;'  salvation  also.  He  is 
pledged  to  guide  us  right  ;  not  only  to  show  us 
sin,  but  to  save  us  from  it.  Not  only  to  make 
us  see  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  His  curse  upon 
it,  but  also  to  draw  us  unto  God's  love,  and  to 
take  away  the  curse.  With  the  Lord  lighting 
us  along  the  road  of  salvation,  who,  or  what 
need  we  fear  ?    Our  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in 


God.  We  are  weak,  very  weak,  but  His 
' '  strength  is  made  perfect  in  weakness. ' '  With 
the  Lord  Himself  pledged  to  be  the  strength 
of  oiu'  life,  of  whom  need  we  be  afraid  ?    Anon. 

When  we  can  truly  saj',  "  Christ  is  all,"  then 
God  enables  us  to  add,  "  And  Christ  is  mine." 
When  we  have  no  righteousness  of  our  own, 
when  we  can  find  nothing  within  ourselves 
wherein  to  trust  and  rejoice,  when  we  feel  o>ir 
exceeding  sinfidness  and  helplessness — then  God 
comforts  »is  with  His  abundant  mercy.  We 
behold  the  amazing,  intinite,  and  iummtable 
love  of  God  ;  we  rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable 
and  full  of  glorj*.  Jesus  Hira.self  is  our  right- 
eousness, our  beauty.  We  sing  the  new  song. 
God  is  our  light  and  our  salvation.     SnpJiir. 

The  true  test  question  by  which  every  man 
i3  to  try  his  religion  is  this.  Have  I  found  God 
in  it  ?  Has  it  more  than  pleased  me  ?  has  it 
pierced  me,  brought  me  to  the  light,  given  me 
to  know  God  "?  If  it  has  not  done  this  for  you, 
too  little  cannot  be  made  of  it.  And  the  sooner 
it  is  cast  behind  you,  with  all  its  fine  sentiments, 
in  a  total  turning  of  j'our  heart  to  God  Himself, 
the  better.  I'he  life  of  Ood  in.  the  sovlofman 
— that  is  religious  character,  and  beside  that 
there  is  none.  And  that  is  salvation,  without 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  For  this  it  is  that 
makes  salvation  ;  that  the  soul,  before  without 
God,  alienated  from  the  life  of  God,  is  won  back 
to  a  real  God-welcome,  and  has  Him  revealed 
inwardly  in  holy  Fatherhood,  as  the  life  of  its 
life.  Hungry  as  the  prodigal,  it  has  come  back 
from  its  wanderings  in  shameful  penitence,  to 
be  greeted  with  a  kiss,  and  clothed  again,  and 
feasted,  and  hear  its  Father  say,  "  O  dead,  thou- 
art  alive  again  !"     BushncU. 

a.  Here  is  great  courarje  for  the  time  to  come. 
"Experience  breeds  hope  and  confidence."  Da- 
vid was  not  so  courageous  a  man  of  himself  ; 
but  upon  experience  of  God's  foi-mer  comfort 
and  assistance,  his  faith  brake  as  fire  out  of  the 
smoke,  or  as  the  sun  out  of  a  cloud.  He  that 
seeth  God  by  a  spirit  of  faith  in  His  greatness 
and  power,  he  sees  all  other  things  below  as 
nothing.  Therefore,  he  saith  here,  he  cares  not 
for  the  time  to  come  for  any  opposition  ;  no, 
not  of  an  army.  "  If  God  be  with  us,  who  can 
be  against  us  '?' '  Sihbes. Those  who  are  will- 
ing to  be  combatants /o;-  God,  shall  also  be  more 
than  conquerors  through  God.  None  are  so 
truly  courageous  as  those  who  are  truly  relig- 
ious. If  a  Christian  live,  he  knows  by  whose 
might  he  stands  ;  and  if  he  die,  he  knows  for 
whose  sake  he  falls.  AVhere  there  is  no  confi- 
dence ill  God,  there  will  be  no  continuance  with 
God.     Tl'.  Seeker. 
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4,  One  tiling:.  Changes,  great  changes, 
and  many  bereavements  there  have  been  in  my 
life.  But  one  thing  has  never  failed — one  tiling 
makes  me  feel  that  my  life  has  been  one  ;  it  has 
calmed  my  joys,  it  has  soothed  my  sorrows,  it 
has  guided  me  in  dilliculty,  it  has  strengthened 
me  in  weakness.  It  is  tlit'  pn-si  nee  of  God — a 
faitliful  and  loving  God.  The  presence  of  God 
is  not  only  lig/it,  it  is  ynity.  It  gives  iinUy  to 
the  heart  that  believes  it — unity  to  the  life  that 
is  conformed  to  it.  It  was  the  presence  of  God 
In  David's  soul  that  enabled  him  to  say,  "  One 
thing  have  I  desired  of  the  Lord  ;"  and  in 
Paul's  that  enabled  him  to  .say,  "  This  one  thing 

I  do."     Oeoygc.    Wi(gner. This  "one  thing," 

that  David  desires,  is  in  effect  that  one  thing 
needful  that  Christ  speaks  of  in  the  Gospel  ; 
which  Mary  makes  choice  of  there,  as  David 
doth  here.     R.  Baker. 

A  lifelong  residence  in  Jehovah's  house,  and 
therefore  an  intimate  inward  intercourse  witli 
the  God  who  has  His  dwelling.  His  residence  in 
the  holy  tent,  is  the  one  heart's  desire  of  David, 
so  that  he  may  delight  himself  by  gazing  upon 
the  gracious  revelation  of  Him  that  can  be  seen 
there  by  the  spiritual  eye.  D. His  one  de- 
sire is  not  to  be  freed  from  foes  and  dangers, 
but  to  have  more  intimate  fellowship  and  com- 
munion with  Goil.  This  was  his  one  cherished 
wish,  which  he  carried  in  prayer  to  Him  who 
alone  could  grant  it.  One  tiling  /lair,  I  desired, 
literally,  asked,  nf  Jehovah.  And  this  he  would 
continue  to  seek  after,  seek  by  prayer  and  by 
all  the  appointed  means.  Thnt  I  may  dicell  in 
the  hemse  of  Jehovah :  be  received  as  a  member 
of  His  family,  not  an  occasional  or  temporary 
guest,  but  a  permanent  resident.  The  reference 
is  not  to  attendance  upon  public  worship  at  the 
sanctuary  so  much  as  to  the  symbolic  meaning 
of  that  sacred  edifice.  It  was  the  dwelling- 
place  of  God,  where  His  presence  w-as  contin- 
ually manifested:  The  Psalmist  wished  to  live 
with  God,  to  be  ever  near  Him,  to  have  the  con- 
stant sense  of  His  presence  and  favor.  And 
this  he  would  do,  not  merely  on  Sabbath  days 
or  special  occasions,  not  merely  for  a  brief  peri- 
od, but  all  the  daya  oftny  life..     W.  H.  G. 

Such  happiness  had  he  experienced  in  the 
service  of  God  in  His  tabernacle,  such  peace 
and  joy  had  he  fo.md  there,  that  there,  if  it 
might  have  been,  he  would  have  chosen  always 
to  remain.  For  there  God  vouchsafed  to  dwell  ; 
there  He  manifested  His  immediate  presence  ; 
there  David  seemed,  as  it  were,  to  abide  under 
the  very  shadow  of  the  Almighty.  The  su- 
preme blessedness  of  a  life  entirely  devoted,  like 
that  of  the  jiriests.  to  the  service  of  God,  seems 


often  to  have  forced  itself  upon  the  minds  c.f 
the  holy  Psalmists,  and  upon  none  more  than 
upon  that  of  David,  who  was  compelled  so  often 
to  wander  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary. 
There  is  the  same  feeling  here  of  the  perfect 
security  and  abounding  happiness  of  such  a 
dwelling-place  as  in  Psalm  23  ;  G.  Indeed,  the 
two  Psalms  have  nuich  in  common.     P. 

Prayer,  praise,  thanksgiving,  contemplation, 
are  the  peculiar  privilege  and  duty  of  a  Chris- 
tian, and  that  for  their  own  sakes  ;  from  the 
exceeding  comfort  and  satisfaction  they  afford 
him,  and  without  reference  to  any  definite  re- 
sults to  which  prayer  tends',  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  answers  promised  to  it,  from  a  gen- 
eral sense  of  the  blessedness  of  being  nnder  the 

shadow    of     God's    throne.     Neirmnn. His 

deepest  desire  was  that  he  might  "  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,"  an 
impossible  wish,  if  he  meant  nothing  more 
thereby  than  bodily  participation  and  presence 
in  the  ritual  worship  of  an  external  sanctuary. 
He  meant  that,  but  he  meant  it  for  the  sake  of 
wdiat  it  meant,  and  that  was  union  with  God  in 
faith  and  love,  in  aspiration  and  desire.  Com- 
munion with  God  is  true  blessedness.  AVithout 
it  there  is  none.  To  live  near  Him.  to  have  His 
dear  name  sealed  upon  our  hearts  so  to  keep  all 
their  springs  pure  ;  to  bear  constant  regard  to 
Him  in  all  acts,  and  to  have  thoughts  of  Him 
flowing  in  unbroken  current  through  our  lives, 
like  the  clear  streams  that  rim  through  the 
dusty  streets  of  some  cities — this  is  the  secret  of 
all  life  being  blessed.     A.  M. 

Communion  and  fellowship  with  God  is  that 
one  thing,  which  if  a  Christian  has,  he  needs 
desire  no  more  ;  that  we  should  all  desire  and 
desire  again,  and  that  is  enough  even  to  satisfy 
us,  the  fruition  of  God,  and  the  beholding  of 
Him  in  His  ordinances,  in  His  temple,  to  liave 
correspondenc}'  and  fellowship  and  conmuminn 
with  Him.  Now  this  is  so  infinitely  sweet,  that 
it  was  the  Psalmist's  only  desire,  and  the  sum 
of  all  his  desires  here,  and  therefore  much  more 
in  the  tabernacle  of  heaven,  which  doth  make 
u\)  the  consummation  and  completeness  of  all 
our  happiness.     J.  StO'ighton. 

Beanly  of  llic  Lord.  The  several  per- 
fections which  co-exist  and  tmite  in  the  nature 
of  God  produce  a  glorious  beauty.  Holiness 
is  beautiful  ;  mercy  is  beautiful  ;  trnth  is  beauti- 
ful. But,  over  and  above,  there  is  a  beaiUy 
which  belongs  to  svich  combinations  and  liar- 
monies  as  the  Psalmist  describes,  when  he  tells 
us,  "  Mercy  and  truth  are  met  together  ;  right- 
eousness and  peace  have  kissed  each  other  " 
"  Thy  mercy,  O  Lord,  is  in  the  heavens  ;  ami 
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Til y  failhf Illness  rciirhetli  unto  the  clnwds.  Thy 
righteousness  is  lil<e  the  great  mountains  ;  thy 
jufisnienis  are  a  itreat  deeli."     .1.  (jrnij. 

Tit  inquire  in  lli.<<  leinplo.  The  more 
grace  tlie  more  business  ye  u  ill  liud  ye  have  to 
do  with  God  in  His  ordinances  ;  little  grace 
hath  little  to  do,  and  much  grace  hath  much  to 
do  ;  ho  hath  always  business  with  God,  special, 

earnest   Inisiness.      R.    Steele. Not    seeking 

sinners  alone,  but  assured  saints  should  be  in- 
quirers. We  nuist  inquire  as  to  the  will  of  God 
and  how  we  may  do  it  ;  as  to  our  interest  in  the 
heavenly  city,  and  how  we  may  be  more  assured 
of  it.  "We  shall  not  need  to  make  inquiries  in 
lieaven,  for  there  we  shall  know  even  as  we  arc 
known  ;  but  meanwhile  we  should  sit  at  Jesus' 
feet,  and  awaken  all  our  faculties  to  karu  of 
Ilim.     S. 

We  shall  never  see  the  glory  of  that  light 
which  dwells  between  the  cherubim,  if  our  vis- 
its to  the  shrine  are  brief  and  interrupted,  and 
the  bulk  of  our  time  is  spent  outside  the  taber- 
nacle amid  the  glaring  sand  and  the  blazing  sun- 
shine. The  Psalmist  desired  to  "  dwell  in  the 
house  of  the  Lord  all  tlie  days  of  Ids  life,  that 
he  might  behold  the  beauty  of  the  Lord" — for 
iie  knew  that  only  such  continuousness  of  abode 
would  tit  his  eyes  to  see  the  light,  and  attune 
his  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  answer  to  him  in- 
quiring in  the  temple.  Let  us  fix  our  eyes  on 
Him — our  Lord.  Surely  there  is  enough  there 
to  draw  and  .satisfy  tlie  most  prolonged  eager 
gaze.  He  is  our  Example,  our  Redeemer,  our. 
Prophet.  In  Him  we  see  all  of  God  that  man 
can  apprehend,  and  all  t)f  man.  In  Ilim  we  be- 
hold our  wisdom,  our  strength,  our  righteous- 
ness. We  may  gaze  on  Ilim  with  the  confident 
look  of  faith,  with  the  submission  of  obedience, 
with  the  rapture  of  love.     A.  51. 

S.  By  his  tent,  as  appears  from  the  preceding 
verse,  we  are  to  understand  the  tabernacle,  not 
considered  merely  as  a  place  of  public  woi-ship, 
but  as  Jehovah's  earthly  residence.  His  man- 
sion. In  the  last  clause  the  idea  of  protection 
is  conveyed  by  an  entirely  different  figure,  that 
of  a  person  placed  upon  a  high  rock  beyond  the 

reach  of  danger.     A. God's  sanctuary  is  a 

sheltering  asylum  on  a  hill,  where  Jehovah 
safely  guards  him  who  llecs  thither,  from  the 
storms  of  trouble  without ;  there  he  is  inaccessi- 
ble to  any  dangers  ;  he  has  them  far  beneath 

him,  and  his  feet  rest  on  a  rock.     D. The 

gracious  presence  of  God,  His  power.  His  prom- 
ise. His  readiness  to  hear  prayer,  the  witness  of 
His  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of  His  people  ;  these  are 
the  secret  of  His  tabernacle,  and  in  these  the 
saints  find  cause  for  that  holy  security  and  se- 


renity of  mind  in  which  they  dwell  at  ease. 
Tliis  sets  them  iq)  upon  a  rock  which  will  not 
sink  under  them,  but  on  which  they  find  firm 
footing  for  tlieir  hopes  ;  nay,  it  sets  them  upon 
a  rock  on  high,  where  the  raging,  threatening 
billows  of  a  stormy  sea  cannot  touch  them  ;  it 
is  a  roclc  that  is  hirjher  than  ire  (61  :  2).     H. 

Tlic  time  of  trouble.  Though  God 
does  not  alwaj's  deliver  His  people  out  of  trou1>le, 
yet  He  tlelivers  them  from  the  evil  of  trouble, 
the  despair»(if  trouble,  by  supporting  the  spirit  ; 
na}'.  He  delivers  b}'  trouble,  for  He  sanctifies 
the  trfiuble  to  cure  the  souls,  and  by  less  troubles 

delivers  from  greater.     D.  il. How  blessed 

it  is  to  have  a  friend  in  God  !  How  supremely 
wretched  to  have  no  place  where  to  hide  till  the 
storm  be  overblown — no  secret  pavilion  into 
which  we  may  run  from  the  strife  of  tongues  ! 
To  depend,  in  the  last  extremity,  on  selfish  hu- 
man nature,  is  like  the  dependence  of  an  army 
marching  on  the  undermined  soil,  which  rings 
hollow  to  every  tread.  God  is  a  Friend  for  ad- 
versity, unwearied,  of  the  utmost  tenderness, 
patient  in  bearing  with  the  wildest  caprices  and 
tlie  m;uiifokl  iulirmities  of  those  wliom  He  ad- 
mits into  the  sacred  relation  of  friendship.  He 
places  Himself  before  His  creatures  in  tliis  en- 
dearing character.  He  invites  them  to  enter 
into  an  eternal  covenant  of  friendship.  He 
pledges  His  own  existence  that  He  will  fulfil  its 
conditions.  K  faithful  God  has  been  His  char- 
acteristic from  the  beginning.  An  all-suflicient 
voucher  of  His  sincerity  He  has  given  in  the 
blood  of  His  Sou.     I>.  B.  Edwards. 

7-12.  As  in  so  many  Psalms  of  David,  there 
follows  a  rapid  and  complete  change  of  tone. 
So  long  as  the  Psalmist  fixes  his  thoughts  wholly 
on  God's  grace  and  promise,  he  has  no  feeling 
but  joy  and  exultation  ;  but  when  he  reverts  to 
his  own  state  he  is  brought  at  once  to  his  kuees 
in  earnest,  almost  plaintive  prayers. 

§.  The  original  runs  thus,  word  for  word  : 
"  To  Thee  said  my  heart,  in  answer  to  Thy  eom- 
mand,  '  Seek  ye  My  face  ;'  Thy  face,  O  Lord, 
will  I  seek."  The  Psalmist  hears  the  voice  of 
invitation,  his  heart  accepts  and  answers  it  ; 
and,  in  order  to  express  the  completeness  and 
promptitude  of  his  acceptance,  he  puts  the  com- 
mand and  answer  in  direct  juxtaposition.  In 
plain  unirapassioned  prose  the  thought  would 
be  thus  expressed  :  "  Seek  ye  My  face,"  that  is 
the  invitation  which  my  heart  heard,  and  an- 
swered at  once,  "  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I  seek." 
The  heart  pleads  the  command  and  invitation  ; 
it  addresses  itself  at  once  to  God  ;  this,  it  says, 
is  what  I  heard  ;  when  I  heard,  I  answered  and 
obeyed.     Cuuk, The  true  nature  of  religious 
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worship  is  seeking  the  face  of  God  ;  tlii.s  it  is  in 
God's  precept,  Seek  ye  My  face.  He  would 
have  us  seek  Him  for  Himself,  and  make  His 
favor  our  chief  good  ;  and  this  it  is  in  the  saint's 
purpose  and  desire,  "  T/(i/  face.  Lord,  will  I 
Keek  ;  and  nothing  less  will  I  take  up  with." 
The  opening  of  His  hand  will  satisfy  the  desire 
of  other  living  things,  but  it  is  only  the  shining 
of  His  face  that  will  satisfy  the  desire  of  a  living 
soul.     H. 

We  have  here,  summed  up  in  a  kind  of  dia- 
logue of  two  phrases,  the  whole  speech  of  God 
to  us  men,  and  the  inmost  meaning  of  all  that 
devout  souls  say  to  God.  "  Seek  ye  My  face" 
— such  is  the  essential  meaning  of  all  God's 
words  and  works.  "  Thy  face,  Lord,  will  I 
seek" — such   is  the    essential    meaning  of  all 

prayer,    worship,   and   obedience.      A.   M. 

What  is  prayer  but  speaking  to  God — and  what 
are  answers  from  heaven  but  God's  reply  to  us? 
And  wherever,  therefore — in  the  study,  the 
street,  or  in  any  toil  or  pursuit  of  the  world,  or 
amid  the  arra.y  of  this  world's  dilflculties — 
wherever  you  may  be,  you  can  pour  out  the 
heart  in  expressions  of  desire  or  gratitude,  of 
need  or  weakness,  of  praise  and  longing. 
Wlierever  such  expressions  rise  from  the  heart, 
they  are  more  precious  than  when  they  are 
statedly  expressed  at  morning  dawn  and  at 
evening  close  •  because  they  are  the  spontane- 
ous, the  unprovoked  expressions  of  a  heart  that 
in  its  silent  depths  is  in  communion  with  God, 
ynd  lets  forth  only  the  Incidental  evidences  of 
its  deep  and  solemn,  but  silent,  intercourse 
maintained  within.     Cumming. 

Seek  my  lace.  The  lieart  of  all  His  self- 
revelation  b\-  sjieech  and  by  deed  is  the  gracious 
call  to  come  to  His  brightness  and  be  at  rest. 
By  the  very  make  of  our  spirits,  which  bear  on 
them  alike  in  their  weakness  and  their  strength 
the  sign  that  they  are  His,  and  can  only  be  at 
rest  in  Him,  He  says,  "Seek  ye  My  face." 
By  all  His  providences  of  joy  or  sorrow,  by 
disappointments  and  fulfilments,  by  hopes  and 
fruitions,  by  losses  and  gains,  by  all  the  alter- 
nations which  "  toss  us  to  His  breast,"  He  says, 
"  Seek  ye  My  face."  iSjiA  most  of  all  in  Jesus 
Christ,  the  true  "  angel  of  His  face,"  in  whom 
all  the  lustre  of  His  radiance  is  gathered,  does 
He  beckon  us  to  Himself.  The  highest,  most 
loving,  most  beseeching  form  of  that  wonderful 
invitation,  "  Seek  ye  My  face,"  is  the  call  of 
Him  in  whose  face  we  see  the  glory  of  God  as 
we  see  it  nowhere  besides  :  "  Come  unto  Me, 
all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden."  So  He 
speaks  to  the  whole  world.  So  He  speaks  to 
each  of  us.     So  He  speaks  to  me  by  Christ,  who 


is  the  dearest  utterance  of  His  love  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  His  person.     A.  M. 

The  knowledge  of  God  begins  by  looking  unto 
Jesus.  It  grows  by  abiding  in  His  presence  and 
keeping  up  communion  with  Him.  As  soon  as 
we  come  to  Him  we  receive  something  of  His 
Spirit,  and  are  able  to  understand  a  little.  As 
we  stay  with  Him  and  walk  with  Him  we  re- 
ceive more  and  more  of  His  Sjiirit.  and  are  able 
to  imderstand  more  and  more  ;  for  the  two  proc- 
esses go  on  hand  in  hand.  The  more  we  see  of 
the  Divine  in  Him,  the  more  we  receive  of  the 
Divine  in  ourselves  ;  and,  conversely,  the  more 
we  receive  of  the  Divine  in  oiu^elves,  the  more 
we  see  of  the  Divine  in  Him.  By  equal  steps, 
step  by  step,  no  one  can  tell  which  is  the  tirst. 
J.  M.  Gibson. 

When  does  God  say,  "  Seek  ye  My  face  "'? 
He  says  it  especially  in  the  way  and  at  the  time 
that  our  heart  is  most  disposed  to  hear  it.  In 
your  tirst  real  trouble  His  heart  begins  to  touch 
your  heart  in  a  secret  way,  and  His  living  pres- 
ence is  pleading,  "Seek  ye  My  face."  The 
world  cannot  help  you  and  comfort  you.  The 
deeper  instincts  of  your  heart  spring  up  in  the 
day  of  trouble  toward  God,  and  God  sees  it,  for 
j'ou  are  palpitating  within  yourself  to  meet  His 

face.     J.  Pxilsford. Such  is  the  experience  of 

those  who  seek  and  find  God.  Their  aching 
heart  seizes  upon  some  precious  worilsof  Divine 
invitation  anti  promise  ;  they  think  of  them  as 
the  words  of  God  ;  and  then  their  heart  goes 
out  in  trustful,  grateful  response — "Thy  face. 

Lord,  will  I  seek."     C. Kote  the /cm  and 

decisive  resolution  shining  through  the  very 
brevity  of  the  words.  The  original  gives  that 
brevity  even  more  stronglj-.  Three  words  suf- 
fice to  hold  the  law  which  the  man  has  made 
for  the  pole-star  of  his  life.  Fixed  resolves 
need  short  professions.  What  a  contrast  that 
clear,  self-conscious,  llmi  resolution  is  to  the 
hesitations  and  indecisions  so  common  among 
us  !  How  few  of  us  could  honestly  crjstallize 
the  aims  that  guide  our  life  into  any  single  sen- 
tence !    A.  M. 

If  you  would  make  a  call  effectual,  you  must 
receive  it  into  the  innermost  recesses  of  your 
soul  and  recognize  and  feel  the  nature  of  the 
claim  which  He  who  speaks  has  upon  you  to 
whom  He  calls.  Remember  that  it  is  the  right 
of  an  absolute  Sovereign.  But  :(  is  not  in  .sov- 
ereignty only,  it  is  in  love  He  has  called  you. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  let  yourselves  be  placed 
within  those  majestic  influences  of  His  power- 
ful affection,  that  j'ou  may  be  drawn  in  and 
toward  the  centre.  Another  most  important 
part  of  the  right  reception  of  the  call  lies  in  the 
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quickness,  the  iiistantanoousnoss  of  tlie  obedi- 
ence :  "  Wlien  Thou  siiidst."  Tlie  appeal  and 
the  reply  are  coeval.  Tliere  is  a  "  Now  or 
never"  in  God's  calls.  God's  calls  and  invita- 
tions are  not  always  such  things  as  we  should 
have  expected.  They  often  fall  strangely. 
Upon  our  faithfulness  to  each  one  in  succession 
depend  the  vividness  and  tlie  power  with  which 
the  other  will  fall.  There  is  one  thing  whieli 
appears  to  characterize  every  call  ;  i.e.,  a  call 
to  action.  There  is  always  soinetliing  to  be 
done,  and  to  do  the  act  is  to  accept  the  call. 
J.  V. 

God  pours  upon  a  man  a  spirit  of  grace  and 
supplication,  a  praying  disposition  ;  Pie  puts 
in  motives,  suggests  arguments  and  pleas  to 
God  ;  all  which  you  shall  find  come  in  readily 
and  of  themselves,  and  that  likewise  with  a 
quickening  heat  and  enlargement  of  affection, 
and  with  a  longing  and  restlessness  of  spirit  to 
be  alone,  to  pour  out  tlie  soul  to  God,  and  to 
vent  and  form  those  motions  and  suggestions 
into  a  prayer,  till  you  have  laid  them  together 
and  made  a  prayer  of  them.  And  this  is  a 
speaking  to  the  heart.  Observe  such  times 
wlien  God  doth  thus  and  neglect  them  not,  then 
to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot  ;  thou  hast  then 

His  ear.     T.  Ooodwiti. God  is  never  better 

pleased  than  when  His  people  importune  Him 
in  His  own  words,  and  urge  Him  with  argu- 
ments taken  from  His  own  promises.  T. 
Brooks. 

9.  We  have  in  v.  8  God's  voice  to  the  heart 
and  the  heart's  echo  to  that  voice,  and  here  the 
heart's  cry  to  God,  founded  on  both  the  Divine 
voice  and  the  human  echo.  What  God  has 
been  saying  to  him  in  days  that  are  no  more, 
and  what  he  has  been  saying  to  God,  are  planted 
like  the  two  piers  of  an  arch,  that  from  them 
may  rise  heavenward  the  praj'cr  and  the  hope, 
"  Hide  not  Thy  face  far  from  me  ;"  "  Leave 
me  not,  neither  forsake  me,  O  God  of  my  sal- 
vation. ' '   A.  M. ' '  Thy  face.  Lord,  icill  T  seek, 

in  obedience  to  Thy  command  ;  therefore  hide 
not  Thy  face  from  me;  let  me  never  want  the 
reviving  sense  of  Thy  favor  ;  love  me  and  let 
me  know  that  Thou  lovest  me  ;  put  not  Thy 
gernant  awni/  in  anger."  He  owns  he  had  de- 
served God's  displeasure,  but  begs  that  however 
God  might  correct  him  He  would  not  cast  him 
away  from  His  presence.     H. 

Love  works  in  believing  hearts  toward  its  be- 
loved object.  It  cannot  bear  distance  from 
Christ.  The  dread  of  it  makes  the  soul  plead 
and  fills  the  mouth  with  arguments,  lest  the 
heart  should  lose  the  sweet  sense  and  comfort 
of  His  love.     "  Thou  hast  been  my  help."     Past 


experiences  of  love  and  power  are  remembered, 
and  pleaded  for  jiresent  help  and  future  hope. 
God's  precious  jiromises  of  faithfulness  and 
truth  cannot  be  forgotten.  Past  mercies  are 
recalled.  "  Forsake  me  not. "  Why'?  Because 
"  Thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation."  To 
whom  should  we  go,  but  to  Thee.  O  .Jesus? 
Forsake  not  the  work  of  Thine  own  hands  ;  the 
soul  for  whom  Tliou  didst  toil,  suffer,  and  die. 
Recall  my  wanilering  steps.  Revive  my  droop- 
ing spirit.  Bring  near  Tliy  salvation  in  present 
peace  and  love.  Such  are  the  pleadings  of  lov- 
ing hearts,  springing  from  the  faith  which 
worketh  by  love.  It  ever  hath  God  in  Christ 
for  its  object,  His  faithfulness  and  trutli  its 
support,  His  promises  its  pleas,  His  glory  its 
aim,  and  the  comforting  sense  of  His  love  its 
portion  and  heaven.      W.  Ma-ton. 

10.  For  my  father  and  wy  mother  have  left 
•me,  and  Jehovah  icill  take  vie  in.  Parents  are 
here  put  for  the  nearest  friends,  whose  loss  or 
desertion  is  frequently  comphdned  of  in  the 
Psalms  as  one  of  the  most  painful  signs  of  deso- 
lation. The  first  clause  may  also  be  translated, 
trhcn  my  father  and  my  mother  have  left  me,  then 
the  Lord  uill  take  me  in.  The  last  expression  is 
applied  to  the  compassionate  reception  of 
strangers  or  wanderers  into  one's  house.  The 
case  described  is  an  ideal  one,  and  may  be  thus 
expressed  in  paraphrase.  "  The  kindness  of 
the  nearest  eartlily  friends  may  cease  by  death 
or  desertion  (for  tlie  verb  to  leave  may  compre- 
hend both)  ;  but  the  Lord's  compassions  cannot 

fail."     A. This  verse  simply  expresses,  in  a 

well-known  proverbial  form,  the  thought  that 
even  vrere  he  forsaken  by  all  who  loved  him 
most  tenderly  God  would  never  give  him  up. 
The  force  and  beauty  of  such  an  appeal  depend 
upon  the  feeling  that  a  parent's  love  is  the 
strongest  bond  that  can  bind  man  to  man,  yet 
incorapuRibly  weaker  than  that  which  binds 
him  ta  God.     Couk. 

Why  Mh  mxmQA— father  and  mother,  too? 
Partly  because  it  can  hardly  be  imagined  that 
both  of  them  should  forsake  their  child,  though 
one  should  hap  to  be  unkind.  Partly,  because  the 
father's  loce  being  commonly  with  more  provi- 
dence, the  motlwr'n  with  more  tenderness  ;  both 
together  do  better  express  than  alone  either 
would  do,  the  abundant  love  of  God  toward  us, 
who  is  infinitely  dear  over  us,  beyond  the  care 
of  the  most  ]3rovident  father,  beyond  the  affec- 
tion of  the  tenderest  mother.     Ji.  i-iinderson. 

The  excellence  of  the  Hebrew  devotional 
hymns  has  never  been  surpassed.  Heathenism, 
Christianity,  with  all  their  science,  arts,  litera- 
ture, bright  and  many-colored,  have  little  that 
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approaches  these.  They  are  the  despair  of  imi- 
tators ;  still  the  uttered  prayer  of  the  Christian 
world.  Tell  us  of  Greeceowhose  air  was  red- 
olent of  song  ;  its  language  sueh  as  Jove  might 
speak  ;  its  sages,  heroes,  i)oets,  honored  in  every 
clime — they  have  no  Psalm  of  prayer  and  praise 
like  these  Hebrews,  the  devoutest  of  men,  who 
saw  God  always  before  them,  ready  to  take 
them  up  when  father  and  mother  let  them  fall. 
Thetidnre  Parker. 

II,  12.  He  wanders  about  presently  like  a 
hunted  deer  ;  but  God  can  so  guide  him  that 
he  may  escape  all  dangers.  That  is  what  he 
asks.  Cunning  spies  follow  all  his  steps,  and 
would  rejoice  if  they  saw  what  they  planned 
and  wished  come  to  pass.  Should  he  slide  into 
the  way  of  sin  leading  to  destruction,  that  would 
be  to  God's  dishonor,  just  as  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  a  point  of  honor  with  God  not  to  allow  His 
servant  to  fall.  Hence  he  prays  that  he  may 
be  led  in  God's  way  ;  for  oneness  of  one's  own 
will  with  the  Divine  renders  one  invulnerable. 

I). Righteous  David  saw  many  who  were 

waiting  to  triumph  in  his  mistakes  ;  hence  the 
more  they  watched,  the  more  he  prayed  : 
"  Teach  me  Thy  way,  O  Lord,  and  lead  me  in 
a  plain  path,  because  of  mine  enemies."  It 
may  be  rendered,  because  of  mine  observers. 
Men  are  merciless  in  their  censures  of  Chris- 
tians ;  they  have  no  sympathy  for  their  infirm- 
ity :  while  God,  weighs  them  in  more  equal 
scales,  and  says,  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the 
flesh  is  weak."  While  a  saint  is  a  dove  in  the 
eyes  of  God,  he  is  only  a  raven  in  the  estima- 
tion of  sinners.      W.  Seeker. 

The  expression  is  not  "  Show  me  Thy  waj'," 
but  "  Teach  me  Thy  way."  Showing  may  be 
an  instantaneous  act,  but  teaching  is  a  process. 
We  learn  gradually  ;  we  learn  by  study  ;  we 
learn  by  effort ;  we  leam  by  discipline.  It  is 
no  little  thing  you  ask,  and  it  is  no  little  sub- 
mission and  work  and  faith  that  you  commit 
yourself  to,  when  you  say  to  God,  "  Teach  me 

Thy  way."    J.  V. While  in  the  general  we 

set  God's  will  before  us  as  our  rule,  we  may 
lawfully  pray  that  he  will  by  hints  of  provi- 
dence direct  us  in  the  way  of  our  duty,  and 
.give  us  indications  what  His  mind  is.  Thus 
He  guides  His  people  and  leads  them  in  a  plain 
path.     H. 

The  leading  of  God  when  we  are  in  the  way, 
is  to  be  looked  for  by  us  in  and  through  His  or- 
dinary providence.  If  you  are  in  the  way  of 
duty,  of  faith  and  of  prayer,  be  sure  that  some- 
how through  the  common  incidents  of  your  life 
He  will  guide  your  feet  into  the  right  path. 
W.   M.    Taylor. God's  rule  is  the  same  in 


providence  that  it  is  in  grace.  By  any  and  by 
all  means  He  will  draw  us  ;  force  us,  never. 
Surely  we  may  see  this  in  the  word  ' '  lead. ' '  No 
one  is  compelled  to  follow  a  guide.  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  Divine  Providence  is  to  us  just 
what  we  suffer  it  to  be.     Bishop  Thoi'old. 

1 3.  The  words  "  I  had  fainted ' '  are  not  in  the 
original.  The  sentence  is  a  broken  one,  such 
as  one  utters  under  strong  emotion,  suggesting 
possibilities,  but  leaving  the  hearer  or  reader  to 
supply  them  for  himself.  ' '  O  had  I  not  be- 
lieved to  see  the  goodness  of  Jehovah  in  the 
land  of  the  living" — and  then  he  breaks  off, 
and  we  are  left  to  imagine  what  dreadful  thing 
would  have  happened.  "  Unless  I  had  believed 
to  see  the  goodness  of  the  Lord."  God's  good- 
ness is  often  a  matter  of  faith  rather  than  of 
sight.  We  are  prone  to  take  it  for  granted  that 
God's  goodness  must  always  come  into  our  lives 
like  ripened  fruit  ;  whereas,  as  a  fact,  it  often 
comes  into  them  like  a  seed  which  takes  time 
to  grow.  "Light  is  sown  for  the  righteous." 
And  we  shall  lind  that  the  richest  developments 
of  God's  goodness  are  of  this  character.     V. 

It  is  not  hard  to  believe  in  the  Divine  good- 
ness when  all  things  are  joyous.  The  hard 
thing  is  to  believe  in  it  just  as  firmly  and  quietly 
when  all  things  seem  against  us.  The  goodness 
of  God  is  just  as  surely  and  as  richly  revealed 
in  the  dark  things  of  providence  as  in  the  bright 
things.  We  write  some  things  as  "  prosperous" 
and  some  as  "adverse."  God  writes  "good- 
ness" overall.     J.  R.  M. 

IJnle§§  I  had  believed  to  see  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of 
tlic  living.  A  cordial  made  up  of  three  sov- 
ereign ingredients — a  hope  to  see  ;  and  to  see 
the  goodness  of  Ood ;  and  the  goodness  of  God 
in  the  land  of  tlie  living.  R.  Baker. — -His 
goodness  sets  His  mighty  power  a-work  for  HLs 
suffering  saints.  His  goodness  sets  His  all-sufli- 
cicncy,  His  fulness,  abroach  for  them,  so  that 
it  runs  freely  upon  them  ;  and  never  more  freely 
than  when  they  are  under  the  cross.  D.  Clark- 
son. They  have  an  invisible  Friend  always 

near  thcni.  lie  supports  them  by  His  power 
under  all  their  trials  and  conflicts,  revives  their 
spirits  with  tlie  consolations  of  His  Word  ;  and 
when  He  brings  them  out  of  their  troubles, 
then  how  sweetly  do  they  sing  of  Him  !  How 
many  a  joyful  Psalm,  what  a  rich  treasury  of 
experience,  did  the  pen  of  David  indite  to  the 
glory  of  his  God  and  the  comfort  of  his  Father's 
children  in  after  ages  !  He  believed,  therefore 
he  spake.  Unless  he  had  believed  he  had  faint- 
ed. Faith  will  support  when  all  things  else 
fail.     It  looks  to  the  Word,  and  trusts  in  an  al- 
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tnighty,  faithful,  covonant-kccping  God.  Faith 
consults  not  tlfsh  and  hlood.  but  the  Word  of 
grace  and  truth.  As  faith  is  the  supijort  of  the 
soul.  Goti's  \\'ord  is  the  warrant  of  faith,  and 
.le.sus  the  object,  author,  streugth,  and  linisher 
of  faith.      W.  Miisvn. 

Ill  Ilic  land  or  the  living.  That  means 
tile  land  which  is  the  sjjhere  of  sight  and  touch  ; 
the  land  where  the  goodness  of  God  or  its  with- 
drawal concerns  us  more  immediately.  It  is 
the  land  where  not  only  jou  live,  trying  to 
serve  God  in  your  living,  and  receiving  the 
goodness  of  God  with  a  thankfid  and  humble 
heart,  but  where  the  wicked  live  iu  rebellion 
against  God  ;  where  sin,  and  its  family  of  false- 
hoods, murders,  cruelties,  extortions,  and  op- 
pressions live  and  thrive  ;  where  the  Jjurpose  of 
God  is  working  itself  out  through  this  com- 
plexity of  factors  known  as  life,  slowly  seeking 
an  adjustment  and  a  triumphant  result  out  of 
the  cUishing  of  human  wills,  the  conflict  of  self- 
ish interests,  the  struggle  between  ignorance 
and  knowledge,  and  between  good  and  evil. 
It  is  this  problem  which  troublt  s  us.  A  good 
man  is  not  usually  disturbed  about  God's  good- 
ness beyond  this  world.  He  takes  it  for  grant- 
ed, indeed,  that  there  every  cloud  will  be  dis- 
pelled and  every  hard  question  settled.  It  is 
God's  goodness  in  the  laud  of  the  living  which 
sometimes  puzzles  him.  The  land  of  the  living 
meant  to  the  Psalmist,  as  we  see  by  reading  the 
rest  of  this  Psalm,  hosts  that  encamped  against 
him  ;  enemies  and  foes  that  pressed  on  to  eat 
up  his  flesh  ;  the  being  forsal'.fn  by  his  nearest 
of  kin,  and  at  the  mercy  of  false  witnesses  and 
of  such  as  breathe  out  cruelty.  In  such  a  land 
as  this,  if  a  mau  attempts  to  live  by  sight  oul}-, 
he  will  inevitiibly  be  discouraged  and  beaten. 
Life  is  a  problem  wliich  sense  cannot  resolve. 
On  its  face  it  seems  constantly  to  contradict  the 
goodness  of  God.  The  goodness  of  God  in  the 
land  of  the  living  is  the  hard  question  which 
has  persisted  in  coming  to  the  surface  from  the 
time  that  men  began  to  think  about  God.  And 
yet  the  fact  of  such  goodness  visible  in  the 
world  and  in  human  life  is  assumed  by  the 
Psalmist.  He  has  faith  in  it.  He  believed  to 
see  it  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Just  in  this 
steady  hold  lies  the  secret  of  escape  from  faint- 
ness  and  despair  ;  just  in  this  belkviitg  to  see 
where  we  cannot  see.  Faith  hears  a  voice  of 
love  through  the  thunder.  To  faith  the  word 
which  sounds  "disaster"  means  "goodness." 
V. 

The  land  of  the  living.  Alas  !  what  a 
land  iif  the  lipin;/  is  this,  in  which  there  are  more 
dead  than  livmg,  where  the  earth  is  fuller  of 


graves  than  hoiises  ;  where  life  lies  trembling 
imdcr  the  baud  of  death  ;  and  where  death  hath 
jjower  to  tyrannize  over  life  !  No,  my  soul, 
Meet  only  is  the  land  ofiheliring  where  there 
are  none  but  the  living  ;  where  life  is  not  pas- 
sive, nor  death  active  ;  where  life  sits  crowned, 
and  where  death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory. 

It.  Baker. There  is  living  grace  for  the  liv 

ing  day  ?  A  living  Saviour,  and  a  living,  quick- 
ening Spirit,ito  meet  the  living  soul  ?  A  living 
Providence,  "  full  of  eyes  before  and  behind," 
to  watch  working  and  growing  souls ';'  A  liv- 
ing love  of  God  filling  all  the  world  like  the 
li.sht  of  the  longest  summer  day  ?  Trust  to  the 
living  things,  above  all  to  the  living  Lord,  for 
because  He  lives  you  shall  live  also,     linleirjh. 

14.  In  view  of  the  truth  that  the  goodncs,s 
of  God  is  an  immutable,  eternal,  universal  fact 
in  this  land  of  the  living  with  all  its  confusion 
and  contradiction,  only  one  counsel  is  possible  ; 
and  that  the  Psalmist  gives  us  along  with  a 
promise  :  "  Wait  on  the  Lord  !  Be  brave  ! 
lie  shall  strengthen  thine  heart."  To  wait  on 
the  Lord  is  to  serve  Him.  In  all  the  confusion 
and  .sorrow  we  are  to  be  constant  to  duty.  Wc 
are  called  to  serve  God  under  all  circumstances 
whatsoever.  ^Ve  are  to  trust  llim  to  adjust 
the  circumstances  to  the  service.  Do  you  hold 
it  as  a  mark  of  God's  goodness  that  He  calls 
and  permits  you  to  serve  Him  ?  Then  believe 
that  the  service  is  good  all  through.  You  are 
serving  God ,  and  God  will  take  care  that  ser 
vice  shall  be  a  good  and  a  wholesome  thing, 
both  in  itself  and  in  its  fruits,  whether  it  be  ser- 
vice in  the  dark  or  iu  the  light,  in  calm  or  iu 
storm.     V. 

Take  courage.  Trae  courage  in  its  finer 
elements  includes  strength  of  heart  ;  strength 
to  endure,  as  well  as  attack  ;  to  pursue  and 
achieve,  as  well  as  to  attempt  ;  to  sacrifice  self 
altogether,  if  need  be,  on  behalf  of  any  con- 
trolling conviction.  A  thorough  consent  of 
judgment,  conscience,  imagination,  affection, 
all  vitalized  and  active  ;  with  a  certain  invinci 
ble  firmness  of  will,  as  theeftect  of  such  a  con 
sent — this  is  implied  iu  a  really  abounding  imd 
masterful  courage.  It  \i  not  impatient.  It  is 
not  imperious.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  frac- 
tious and  vehement  will-power  m  man.  It  is 
never  allied  with  a  passionate  .selfishness.  It  is 
associated  with  great  convictions  ;  has  its  roots 
in  profound  moral  experiences  ;  is  nourished  by 
thoughts  of  God  and  the  hereafter.  It  is  as 
sensitive  and  gentle  in  spirit  as  it  is  persistent 
and  highly  resolved.  It  forms  the  baseof  sym 
pathies,  generosities,  rather  than  of  defiancoL 
Such  courage  as  this  is  everywhere  at  home, 
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and  is  naturally  mastor  of  all  situations.  And 
wherever  it  is  shown  it  has  in  it  sonietliing  of 
the  morally  superlative.  Men  recognize  a  force 
which  emergencies  cannot  startle,  nor  catas- 
troplies  overbear  ;  which  possesses  immeasura- 
ble calmuess  and  strength  ;  with  which  no  intel- 
lectual faculties  or  acquired  accomplishments 
can  be  compared,  but  from  whicli  all  such  take 
a  value  and  splendor  not  their  own.     U.  S.  S. 

Yea,  wait  thou  oia  tlic  L,ord.  Here 
is  tlie  true  highest  type  of  a  troubled  soul's  fel- 
lowship with  God,  when  the  black  fear  and 
consciousness  of  weakness  is  enclosed  in  a  golden 
ring  of  happy  trust.  Let  the  name  of  our  God 
be  iirst  upon  our  lips,  and  the  call  to  our  way- 
ward liearts  to  wait  on  Him  be  last,  and  then 
we  may  between  think  of  our  loneliness,  and 
feebleness,  and  foes,  and  fears,  without  losing 
our  hold  of  our  Father's  hand.     A.  JVI. 

Waiting  is  about  the  hardest  duty  of  the  child 
of  God,  and  it  is  about  his  commonest  duty. 
The  Lord  tells  us  to  wait,  and  we  ought  to  tell 
ourselves  to  wait ;  to  wait  patiently,  to  wait 
courageously,  to  wait  trustfully,  to  wait  sub- 
missively.    H.  C.  T. To  wait  on  the  Lord  is 

to  hold  the  heart  open  for  what  God  gives  ;  and 
so  it  implies  subjection.  It  is  to  expect  His 
love  ;  and  so  it  implies  the  penitence  that  goes 
bet<?re  pardon.  It  is  to  believe  He  will  give  and 
guide  ;  and  so  it  implies  faith.  It  is  to  hold  all 
insuliordinate  and  hasty  impulses  in  restraint  ; 
and  so  it  implies  self-renunciation.  It  is  to  ask 
lor  His  coming  ;  and  so  it  implies  prayer.     It 


is  to  rejoice  in  His  presence  ;  and  so  it  implies 
thanksgiving.  Subjection,  penitence,  faith,  self- 
renouncement,  prayer,  thank.sgiving — these  are 
not  elements  of  man's  infirmity.     F.  D.  H. 

Not  frames  and  feelings,  but  God's  love  and 
promises  in  Christ  to  sinners,  are  the  foundation 
of  hope.  These  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  in- 
spire the  soul  with  courage,  yea,  with  good 
courage,  to  go  on  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord.  God 
has  promised  ;  expect  fulfilment.  Here  is  the 
exercise  of  faith,  trust  in  the  Lord  Christ  for 
what  we  stand  in  need  of  ;  of  hope,  expecting 
to  receive  all  from  llim  ;  of  patience,  waiting 
continually  upon  Him.  Most  precious  promise  ! 
"  They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength,  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings 
as  eagles,  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary, 
walk  and  not  faint"  (Isa.  40  :  31).      IF.  Mason. 

Faith  sets  hope  a-work.  The  heir  nuist  believe 
his  title  to  an  estate  in  reversion,  before  he  can 
hope  for  it  ;  faith  believes  its  title  to  glory,  and 
then  hope  waits  for  it.  Did  not  faith  feed  the 
lamp  of  hope  with  oil,  it  would  soon  die.  Faith 
sets  love  a-work,  "  Faith  which  worketh  by 
love  ;"  believing  the  mercy  and  merit  of  Christ 
causeth  a  flame  of  love  to  ascend.  Faith  sets 
patience  a-work,  "  Be  followers  of  them,  who 
through  faith  and  patience  inherit  the  promise." 
Faith  believes  the  glorious  rewards  given  to 
suffering.  This  makes  the  soul  patient  in  suf- 
fering. Thus  faith  is  the  master-wheel,  it  sets 
all  the  other  graces  a-running.      Watsun. 
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A  PSALM   or   DAVID. 


1  Unto  thee,  O  Lokd,  will  I  call  ; 
My  rock,  be  not  thou  deaf  unto  me  : 
Lest,  if  thou  be  silent  unto  me, 
I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the 
pit. 
3  flear  the  voice  of  my  supplications,  when  I 
cry  unto  thee, 
■When  I  lift  up  my  hands  toward  thy  holy 
oracle. 
3  Draw  me  not  away  with  the  wicked. 
And  witli  the  workers  of  iniquity  ; 
Wliich  speak  peace  with  their  neighbours, 
But  mischief  is  in  their  hearts. 


4  Give  them  according  to  their  work,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  wickedness  of  their  doings  : 
Give  tlipm  after  the  operation  of  their  hands  ; 
Render  to  them  their  desert. 
0  Because  they  regard  not   the   works  of  the 
Lord, 
Nor  the  operation  of  his  hands, 
He  shall  break  them  down  and  not  build  them 
up. 

6  Blessed  be  the  Loud, 
Because  he  hath  heard  the  voice  of  my  sup- 
plications. 
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7  The  Lord  is  my  strength  and  my  shield  ; 
My   heart   hath   trusted   in   him,   and   I   am 

lielped  : 
Therefore  my  heart  greatly  rejnieeth  ; 
And  with  my  soug  will  I  praise  him. 

Tins  Psalm  suits  the  period  of  David's  life 
before  he  became  king  in  Jerusalem.  There  is 
nothing  in  it  to  determine  the  precise  occasion 
on  wliich  it  was  composed.  It  consists  of  two 
parts.  The  first  five  verses  contain  a  prayer 
for  deliverance  from  the  portion  of  sinners,  and 
for  retribution  on  the  wicked.  The  remaining 
four,  after  thanksgiving,  end  with  a  prayer  for 
the  people  of  God.     M. 

1,  When  God  seems  to  close  His  ear,  we 
must  not  therefore  close  our  mouths,  but  rather 
cry  with  more  earnestness  ;  for  He  will  not  long 
deny  us  a  hearing.  We  must  have  answers  to 
prayer  ;  ours  is  an  urgent  case  of  dire  neces- 
sity ;  surely  the  Lord  will  speak  peace  to  our 

agitated  minds.     S. To  the  request  of  the 

Syrophoenician  woman,  it  is  said,  Christ  "  an- 
swered  not  a  word,"  but  it  is  not  said.  He  heard 
not  a  word.  These  two  differ  much.  Christ 
often  heareth  when  He  doth  not  answer — His 
not  answering  is  an  answer,  and  speaks  thus — 
"  Pray  on,  go  ou  and  cry,  for  the  L(5rd  holdeth 
His  door  fast  bolted,"  not  to  keep  you  out,  but 
that  you  may  knock,  and  knock,  and  it  shall  be 
opened.     Uutlierford. 

2.  The  word  translated  orade  is  derived  from 
the  verb  to  speak,  and  seems  to  mean  a  place 
of  speaking  or  conversation,  like  the  English 
parlor  from  the  French  parler.  Now  we  learn 
from  Ex.  25  :  22,  Num.  7  :  89,  that  the  place 
whence  God  talked  with  Moses  was  the  inner 
apartment  of  the  tabernacle  ;  and  from  1  Kings 
6  :  19,  that  the  corresponding  part  of  the  temple 
bore  the  name  here  used.  To  this,  as  the  de- 
pository of  the  ark  and  the  earthly  residence  of 
God,  the  ancient  saints  looked  as  we  look  now 
to  Christ,  in  whom  the  idea  of  the  Mosaic  sanc- 
tuary has  been  reaHzed.     A. "  Oracle"  is 

one  of  the  names  for  the  most  holy  place  where 
the  visible  glory  (the  Shechinah)  reposed  on  the 
cover  of  the  ark  beneath  the  cherubim.  The 
Hebrew  word  comes  from  a  verb  which  is  used 
abundantly  in  the  sense  to  speak,  and  hence 
might  most  naturally  mean  the  place  from 
which  God  spake  to  His  people.  This  corre- 
sponds so  perfectly  with  the  historic  facts  re- 
specting the  inner  sanctuary — the  place  where 
God  spake  with  Moses — as  to  leave  little  room 
to  question  the  origin  and  significance  of  this 
name.     C. 

liift  up  my  hands.    Uplifted  hands  have 


8  The  Loud  is  a  strength  unto  his  people  ; 
And  he  is  a  strong  hold  of  salvation  to  hin 

anointed. 

9  Save  thy  people,  and  bless  thine  inheritance  : 
Feed  them  also,  and  bear  them  up  for  ever. 

ever  been  a  form  of  devout  posture,  and  are  in- 
tended to  signify  a  reaching  upward  toward 
God,  a  readiness,  an  eagerness  to  receive  tho 
blessing  sought  after.  We  stretch  out  empty 
hands,  for  we  are  beggars;  we  lift  them  up, 
for  we  seek  heavenly  supplies  ;  we  lift  them 
toward  the  mercy  seat  of  Jesus,  for  there  our 
expectation  dwells.     S. 

4.  Having  prayed  that  he  may  not  share  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked,  he  now  prays  that 
they  may  not  escape  it.  But  as  this  is  merely 
asking  God  to  act  as  a  just  and  holy  being  must 
act,    the   charge   of   vindictive  cruelty   is   not. 

merely  groundless  but  absurd.     A. In  this 

instance  certainly  there  is  no  trace  of  the  ex 
prcssion  of  personal  animosity  and  the  mere  de- 
sire of  revenge.     It  is  rather  an  appeal  to  God's 
justice  to  deal  with  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 

according  to  their  deserts.     P. David  pleads 

here  not  so  much  his  own  cause  as  the  cause  of 
God.  And  by  this  prayer  he  further  reminds 
both  himself  and  the  faithful,  that  although  the 
wicked  may  give  themselves  loose  reins  in  tlic 
commission  of  every  species  of  vice  with  im- 
punity, for  a  time,  they  must  at  length  stand 
before  the  judgment-seat  of  God.     Caloin. 

5,  Mark  carefully  the  reasons  why  they  so 
richly  deserve  this  doom — viz.,  because  when 
they  might  see  God  they  will  not ;  when  they 
might  study  the  works  of  His  hand  and  the  ret- 
ributions of  His  providence  and  might  Iiy  such 
means  learn  His  wisdom,  justice,  power,  and 
love,  they  will  not  regard  these  works  of  His— 
will  give  no  thought  to  their  moral  lessons— will 
neither  know,  love,  nor  obey  the  Great  God  ! 
Therefore  God  wiU  tear  them  down  and  not 
build  them  up — a  figure  which  conceives  of 
them  as  a  house  or  a  castle— not  to  be  made 
more  firm,  but  to  be  overthrown.  Paul  gives 
the  same  reason  for  the  condemnation  of  the 
godless  heathen:  "Because  when  they  knew 
God  they  did  not  glorify  Him  as  God"  (Rom. 
1  ;  21)  ;  i.e..  in  so  far  as  they  did  know  Him, 
they  withheld  from  Him  due  honor  and  obedi- 
ence ;  and  because  they  might,  but  would  not, 
kno  /  Him  more,  and  would  not  give  Him  the 
honor  they  knew  to  be  His  due.  Isaiah  has  the 
same  words  (5  :  12)  of  the  wicked  who  give 
themselves  up  to  thoughtless  and  thought  kill- 
ing revelry,  utterly  reckless  of  God  and  of  all 
His  manifestations  of  Himself  in  His  works. 
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It  should  bo  rarefully  noted  that  this  flooiii  is 
not  pronounced  on  licings  wlio  have  in  their 
created  constitution  no  capacity  for  Ivnowing 
God  ;  nor  are  tliey  condemned  for  not  knowing 
an  unrcvealed  God — one  wlio  lias  neitlier  said  nor 
done  anything  by  whicli  tlie}-  miglit  Ivnow  Him. 
On  the  contrarj',  the  wicked  men  of  our  world 
have  both  the  capacity  and  the  means  of  know- 
ing God  their  Maker  and  Father.  Therefore 
"  this  is  the  condemnation,  that  light  has  come 
into  the  world,  and  yet  they  have  loved  dark- 
ness rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  are 
evil"  (John  3  :  19).  Hence  the  obvious  and 
perfect  justice  of  their  doom.     C. 

Why  do  men  forget  God,  and  live  without 
Him  ;  nay,  affront  God,  and  live  in  rebellion 
against  Him,  but  because  they  consider  not  the 
instances  of  that  wrath  of  His  wliich  is  revealed 
from  lieaven  against  all  itngodliiiess  atid  unright- 
eousntss  of  men  ?  Why  do  the  enemies  of  God's 
people  hate  anil  persecute  tliem,  and  devise  mis- 
chief against  them,  but  because  they  regard  not 
tlie  works  God  has  wrought  for  His  Church, 
by  which  He  has  made  it  appear  how  dear  it  is 
to  Him?     H. 

6.  In  his  own  lieart  he  has  already  received 
the  answer  to  his  prayer.  He  knows  tliat  God 
will  fulfil  his  petitions,  and  therefore  breaks 
out,  In  the  glad  certainty  of  faith,  "  Blessed  be 
Jehovah,"  etc.  The  certainty  that  pi'ayer  is 
heard  anticipates  its  visible  fulfilment.  P.- — 
God  had  heard  the  voice  of  his  stipplications. 
They  that  praj'  in  faith  may  rejoice  in  hope. 
"  He  hath  lieard  me  (graciously  accepted  me), 
and  I  am  as  sure  of  a  real  answer  as  if  I  had  it 
already."  What  we  win  by  prayer,  we  must 
wear  with  praise.  lias  God  heard  our  suppli- 
cations ?    Let  us  then  bless  His  name.     H. 

T.  The  strength  of  Christ  is  made  over  to  us  by 
faith,  for  so  tlie  Scripture  saith  frequently.  The 
fjOrd  is  our  strength;  and  therefore  is  Christ's 
strength  ours,  made  over  unto  us,  that  we  may 
he  able  to  bear  whatsoever  lies  upon  us.  Isaac 
Ambrose. "  T7ie  Lord  is  my  strength"  in- 
wardly, "and  my  shield"  outwardly.  Faith 
finds  botli  these  in  Jehovah,  and  the  one  not 
without  the  other,  for  what  is  a  shield  without 
strength,  or  strength  witlioiit  a  shield?  "  My 
lieart  trusted  in  Him,  and  I  am  li^lped  j"  the 
idea  of  the  former  sentence  is  here  carried  out, 
that  outward  help  was  granted  to  inward  con- 
fidence.      W.    Wilson. Faith  substantiateth 

things  not  yet  seen  ;  it  altereth  the  tenses,  saith 
one,  and  putteth  the  future  into  the  present 
tense  as  here.     Trapp. 

My  lieart  IriiNlctl  in  Him,  and  I  am 
I!l('l|>cd.      Heart   work  is  sure  work  ;   heart 


trust  is  never  disappointed.  Faith  must  come 
before  help,  but  help  will  never  be  long  behind 
hand.  Every  day  the  believer  may  say,  "  I  am 
helped,"  for  the  Divine  assistance  is  vouchsafed 
us  eveiy  moment  ;  when  more  manifest  help  is 
needed,  we  have  but  to  put  faith  into  exercise, 
and  it  will  be  given  us.  "  Therefore  my  heart 
greatly  rejoiceth  ;  and  with  my  song  xcill  I  praise 
Him."  The  heart  is  mentioned  twice  to  show 
the  truth  of  his  faith  and  his  joy.  Observe  the 
adverlj  "greatly,"  we  need  not  be  afraid  of 
being  too  full  of  rejoicing  at  the  remembrance 
of  grace  received.     We  serve  a  great  God,  let 

us  greatly  rejoice  in  Him.     S. The  joy  of  a 

believer  is  seated  in  the  lieart,  while  in  the 
laughter  of  the  fool,  the  heart  is  sorrowful.  It 
is  great  jo}',  joy  <inspcakable,  and  full  of  glory. 
The  heart  that  truly  believes  shall  in  due  time 
greatly  rejoice  ;  it  is  joy  and  peace  in  believing 
that  we  are  to  expect.  God  shall  have  the 
praise  of  it  ;  when  my  lieart  greatly  rejoices,  with 
7ny  song  will  I  praise  Him.  Thus  must  we  ex- 
press our  gratitude  ;  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  ; 
and  others  will  hereby  be  invited  and  encour- 
aged to  trust  in  Him,  too.     H. 

There  is  a  sense  of  holy  relationship  to  God — 
a  sense  by  which  He  who  builded  and  guides 
the  univeree  becomes  the  guardian  of  our  inter- 
ests ;  His  power,  wisdom,  universal  presence 
and  universal  government  become  the  guarantee 
of  our  security.  Sometimes  there  is  a  sweet  and 
triumphant  sense  of  this  in  the  midst  of  the  ut- 
most peril  and  sorrow.  There  is  a  consciousness 
that  He  who  governs  all  things  from  tlie  infinite 
throne  will  make  our  veiy  sorro^v  work  for  our 
glory — work  for  the  welfare  of  others  through 
us  ;  work  for  our  own  more  triumphant  peace 
and  more  hajipy  and  holy  vision  in  the  world 
beyond.  This  sense  of  .security  springs  from 
the  assurance  that  nothing  can  harm  him  who, 
through  the  Son  of  God,  has  been  afliliated  with 
God  Himself,  and  who  has  omnipotence  for  his 
defence  and  his  shield,  .  .  .  And  there  is  no 
human  experience  that  can  rival  or  approximate 
that  which  the  soul  feels  when  it  comes  to  God 
in  this  consciousness  of  fellowship  with  Him — 
fellowship  in  thought,  in  charaeU^r,  in  jilan  and 
in  experience.  Then  it  comes  with  filial  con- 
fidence, uttering  its  reijuests  before  the  Almighty 
as  freely  as  if  His  onmipotence  was  no  grander 
than  our  weakness,  and  His  omniscience  no 
vaster  than  our  ignorance.  That  sense  of  fel- 
lowship with  God  is  found  in  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  wrought  most  and  suffered 
most  and  conquered  most  in  His  service  and  for 
Ilis  sake.  In  that  is  joy,  surpas.sing  all  joy  of 
music,  all  deliglits  of  friendship  ;  surpassing  all 
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other  joys  known  on  the  earth  ;  il  gleam  of  the 
celestial  breaking  into  the  liurkuess  of  the 
world  !     U.  S.  S. 

S.  i>:ivi(l  thinks  first  of  :ill  of  the  people, 
then  of  himself  ;  for  his  pereonality  retreats  j 
lieliiuil  his  ottice,  iu  virtue  of  which  he  is  Israel's 
\\v.u\.  For  that  very  reiisou  his  deliverance  is 
the  deliverance  of  Israel,  to  whom  so  far  as  they 
have  become  unfaithful  to  Ilis  anointed,  Jeho- 
vah has  requited  this  unfaithfulness,  and  to 
whom  so  far  as  they  have  remained  faithful  to 
him.  lie  has  rewarded  this  lidelity.     D. 

The  saints  rejoice  in  their  friends'  comforts  as 
well  as  their  own  ;  for  as  we  have  not  the  less 
benefit  by  the  light  of  the  sun,  so  neither  by 
the  light  of  God's  countenance,  for  others  shar- 
ing therein  ;  for  we  are  sure  there  is  enough  for 
all,  and  enough  for  each.  This  is  our  com- 
munion with  all  saints,  that  God  is  their  streugth 
and  ours  ;  Christ  their  Lord  and  ours.     H. 


The  heavenly  experience  of  one  believer  is  a 
pattern  of  the  life  of  all.  To  all  tlie  militant 
Church,  without  exception,  Jehovah  is  the 
same  as  Me  was  to  His  servant  David,  "  Th<> 
least  of  them  shall  be  as  David."  They  need 
the  same  aid  and  they  shall  ha\e  it,  for  tliey  an; 
loved  with  the  same  love,  written  iu  the  same 
book  of  life,  and  one  with  the  same  anointed 
Head.     S. 

9.  Israel's  salvation  and  blessing  were  ut 
stake,  but  Israel  is  God's  people  and  God's  in- 
heritance— may  He  then  work  salvation  for 
them,  and  bless  them  throughout  all  the  future. 
D. Thy  people,  Thine  inherit- 
ance. In  those  words  are  his  [ilea  with  God. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see,  in  these  tender,  lov- 
ing words,  "  Feed  them  and  bear  them,"  the 
heart  of  the  shepherd-king.  Feed  them,  O  Thou 
true  Shepherd  of  Israel  ;  bear  them,  carry  them 
in  Thine  arms  (Isa.  63  :  9  ;  40  :  11).     P. 
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A   PSALM   OP   DAVID. 

1  GiTK  unto    the   Lord,    O   ye  sons  of  the 

mighty. 
Give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength. 

2  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his 

name  ; 
■Worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness. 

3  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  upon  the  waters  : 
The  God  of  glorj'  thundereth. 

Even  the  Lord  upon  many  waters. 

4  The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  powerful  ; 
The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  majesty. 

5  The  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the  cedars  ; 
Yea,  the  Lord  breaketh  in  pieces  the  cedars 

of  Lebanon. 

6  He  maketh  them  also  to  skip    ike  a  calf  ; 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  wild-ox. 

7  The  voice  of  the  Lord  cleaveth  the  flames 

of  fire. 


THE   PSALM   OP   THE   SEVEN   THUNDERS. 

1  Give  unto  Jehovah,  ye  sons  of  God. 
Give  unto  Jehovah  glory  and  might  ! 

2  Give  unto  Jehovah  the  glory  of  his  name. 
Pay  homage  to  Jehovah  in  holy  pomp  ! 

3  The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  tipon  the  waters. 
The  God  of  glory  thundereth, 
Jehovah  is  upon  the  great  waters. 

4  The  voice  of  Jehovah  goetli  forth  in  power, 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  goeth  forth  in  majesty. 

5  The  voice  of  Jehovah  breaketh  the  cedars. 
Yea,   Jehovah   breaketh   the  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon. 

6  And  maketh  them  skip  like  a  calf, 
Lebanon  and  Sirion  like  a  young  antelope. 

7  The  voice  of  Jehovah  flameth  forth  quiver- 

ing tire. 


8  The  voice  of  the  Lord  shaketh  the  wilder- 

ness ; 
The  Lord  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 

9  The  voice  of  the  Lord  maketh  the  hinds  to 

calve. 
And  strippeth  the  forests  bare  : 
And  in  his  temple  every  thing  siiith.  Glory. 


The  voice  of  Jehovah  shaketh  the  wilderness, 
Jehovah  shaketh  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 
The  voice  of  Jehovah  maketh  the  hinds  to 

calve. 
He  strippeth  the  forest — 
And     iu     his     temple     everything     saith  : 

"  Glory  !" 
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10  The  LoKD  sat  as  king  at  the  Flood  ; 
Yea,  the  Loud  sitteth  us  king  for  ever, 

11  The  Loud  will  give  strength  unto  his  peo- 

pie  ; 
The  LoHD  will  bless  his  people  with  peace. 

The  essential  idea  in  this  Psalm  is  the  same 
as  in  the  twenty-eighth,  that  Qod  is  the  strength 
of  His  people,  but  clothed  in  a  different  cos' 
tume,  the  Divine  power  being  proved  or  exem- 
plified by  its  exertion  in  the  elements,  and  then 
applied,  in  the  close,  to  the  behever's  consola- 
tion. The  Psalmist  first  invokes  the  heavenly 
host  to  celebrate  their  sovereign's  honor.  He 
then  describes  Jehovah's  voice  as  producing 
the  most  striking  physical  effects,  and  repre- 
sents it  as  belonging  to  the  same  God  who  pre- 
sided at  the  deluge  and  who  now  protects  and 
will  continue  to  protect  and  bless  His  people. 
The  notion  that  this  Psalm  is  merely  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  thunderstorm  or  of  Jehovah  as  the 
God  of  thunder,  may  be  corrected  by  observing 
that  the  last  verse  gives  the  key-note  of  the 
whole  composition.     A. 

This  Psalm  is  a  magnificent  description  of  a 
thunder-storm.  Its  mighty  march  from  north 
to  south,  the  desolation  and  terror  which  it 
causes,  the  peal  of  the  thunder,  the  flash  of  the 
lightning,  even  the  gathering  fury  and  lull  of 
the  elements,  are  vividly  depicted.  The  Psalm 
consists  of  five  parts  :  a  prelude,  the  body  of 
the  poem  in  tliree  divisions,  and  a  conclusion. 
The  structure  of  the  whole  is  highly  artificial, 
and  elaborated  with  a  symmetry  of  which  no 
more  perfect  specimen  exists  in  Hebrew.  But 
this  evidently  artificial  mode  of  composition  is 
no  check  to  the  force  and  fire  of  the  poet's 
genius,  which  kindles  and  glows  and  sweeps 
along  with  all  the  freedom  and  majesty  of  the 
storm  ;  the  whole  Psalm  being  one  continued 
strain  of  triumjihant  exultation. 

In  the  prelude  tlie  singer  lifts  our  thoughts 
at  once  from  earth  to  heaven,  by  calling  on  the 
angels  wlu)  stand  around  the  throne  of  God  to 
praise  Him  who  manifests  Hi-i  glorv  in  the 
thunder  and  lightning  which  He  sends  upon 
the  earth  (vs.  1,  2).  Then  follows  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  storm  in  the  three  strophes  which 
constitute  the  main  body  of  the  poem.  These 
are  so  constructed  that  the  first  (vs.  3,  4)  gives 
us  the  beginning  of  the  storm,  the  low,  faint, 
muttering  tlumder  in  the  distant  heavens  ;  the 
next  (vs.  5-7)  describes  the  storm  at  its  height, 
when  it  crashes  the  cedars  and  shakes  the 
mountains  ;  the  last  (vs.  8,  9)  tells  how  it  pas.ses 
on  over  the  plain  coimtry  to  the  forest  of  Kadesh 
in  the  south,  where  it  dies  away. 


10  Jehovah  hath  sat  on  the  flood, 

And  Jehovah  sittetlt  a  king  for  ever. 

11  Jehovah  will  give  power  to  his  people, 
Jehovah  will  bless  his  people  with  peace. 

Delitzsch. 

But  not  only  the  arrangement  of  the  three 
strophes,  but  the  structure  of  each  separate 
strophe,  contributes  in  a  very  striking  degree  to 
the  whole  effect  of  the  poem.  Each  consists  of  ■ 
five  members,  and  each  begins  with  a  fresh 
burst,  and  closes  with  a  lull  in  the  tempest. 
Thus,  in  the  first  strophe  we  hear  the  first,  yet 
distant,  sound  of  the  thunder  in  the  words  : 
"The  voice  of  Jehovah  is  upon  the  waters." 
In  the  next  two  clauses  :  "  The  God  of  glory 
thundereth  ;  Jehovah  is  upon  many  waters," 
the  long,  loud  peal  grows  more  distinct,  while 
V.  4  again  is  pitched  in  a  lower  key,  as  if  telling 
us  of  a  pause  in  the  storm.  In  the  next  strophe 
we  have  again,  first,  the  renewed  fury  of  the 
tempest,  iis,  coming  nearer  yet.  it  falls  on  the 
glory  of  Lebanon,  and  breaks  her  cedars  in  its 
might  :  "  The  voice  of  Jehovah  breaketh  the 
cedars,"  etc.  Next,  gathering  with  a  wilder 
intensity  of  wrath,  it  bursts  upon  the  mountain 
peaks,  roaring  amid  their  rocks  and  shattering 
them,  and  making  the  everlasting  hills  them- 
selves to  tremble  as  with  the  throes  of  an  earth- 
quake, so  that  "Lebanon  and  Sirion  skip  like 
young  buffaloes."  Lastly,  we  hear  it  sinking 
down  in  the  line  which  describes  the  flashing 
of  the  forked  lightning  :  "  The  voice  of  Jeho- 
vah cleaveth  the  flames  of  fire"  (vs.  5-7).  In 
the  third  strophe  the  same  structure  is  observa- 
ble. One  long  peal  after  another  has  rolled  and 
reverberated  along  the  sky,  and  now  the  storm, 
in  its  jubilant  strength,  sweeps  the  whole  land 
from  north  to  south.  Again  it  is  up  in  its  maj- 
esty :  "  The  voice  of  .lehovah  maketh  the  wil- 
derness to  tremble."  Again  its  last  fury  is 
poured  out  upon  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh. 
The  very  hin<ls  bow  themselves  in  travail- 
pangs,  and  the  forest  is  torn  open  and  laid  bare, 
as  the  huiTicaue  drives  through  it  in  its  path. 
And  again  the  tempest  is  stilled  ;  but  this  time 
its  voice  is  hushed  and  lost  forever  in  the  music 
and  songs  of  the  heavenly  host :  "  In  His  tem- 
ple all  that  are  therein  cry.  Glory"  (vs.  8,  9). 

The  conclusion  consists,  like  the  prelude,  of 
two  verses,  each  of  two  members.  And  here 
we  are  beautifully  reminded  that  Jehovah, 
whom  the  angels  praise,  and  who  both  ruteand 
stills  the  elements  in  their  wildest  uproar,  is  the 
same  Jehovah  who  gives  strength  and  pence  to 
His  people  (vs.  10,  11).     P. 

There  are  in  thia  Psalm,  properly  speaking. 
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two  scenes,  taoh  of  which  is  the  pcnihint  of  the 
other.  One  passes  upon  enrtli,  where  we  see 
the  raging  hurricaue.  Tlie  colossal  cedars  of 
Lebanon  are  split  in  pieces  ;  their  gigantic 
trunks  arc  torn  from  the  ground,  and  leap  as 
lightly  as  the  ox  in  the  meadow.  The  moun- 
tain it.self  groans  and  trembles,  scourged  by  the 
tempest.  The  lightnings  furrow  a  sky  darker 
than  the  deejiest  night.  Vast  deserts,  such  as 
that  of  Kadesh,  in  the  south  of  Canaan,  where 
nothing  stops  the  element,  are  swept  by  the 
hurricaue.  Their  sand  becomes  a  moving  sea, 
the  atmosphere  an  ocean  chasing  over  its  tossed 
bed  and  sweeping  with  it  all  which  it  meets  in 
its  passage.  The  trees  which  can  resist  are 
peeled  and  stripped  bare.  Beasts  are  seized 
with  terror,  and  their  convulsive  shudderings 
make  them  anticipate  the  hour  of  nature.  Man 
is  nowhere  in  this  description.  He  is  mute, 
and  retires  before  the  terrible  majesty  of  the 
spectacle.  Above  the  horrilile  turmoil  the  Lord 
is  seated  majestically  upon  His  throne.  The 
flood  wliicli  is  about  to  sweep  over  the  earth  is 
the  footstool  of  that  throne.  He  contemplates 
it  with  a  serene  eye,  and  with  His  royal  hand 
He  will  stay  the  elements  when  He  pleases. 
Round  Him  the  powers,  which  are  His  messen- 
gers, almost  the  priests  of  His  heavenly  sanc- 
tuary, clad  in  their  sacred  robes,  press  on  to 
glorify  Him.  What  a  magnificent  antithesis 
in  a  few  lines  !     Kenss. 

In  their  most  literal  and  superficial  expressiou, 
in  words  which  no  one  can  mistake,  the  Psalms 
set  to  music  the  first  article  of  the  Creed,  "  I 
believe  in  God  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of 
heaven  and  earth,"  and  supply  it  with  an  ex- 
uberant and  attractive  commentary.  This 
many-voiced  republication  of  natural  religion, 
this  vivid,  impassioned,  picturesque  assertion 
of   th<.'  existence  and  attributes  of   God  is  of 

priceless  value.     Bishop  Alexander. In  the 

mind  of  the  writers  the  sense  of  outward  nature 
was  entirely  subordinated  to  that  of  the  presence 
of  the  God  of  nature.  The  sense  of  the  invisible 
was  an  overmastering  passion  with  them.  Na- 
ture was  but  the  robe  with  which  the  King  of 
kings  arrayed  Himself,  and  the  thought  of  His 
glorj'  overpowered  and  swallowed  up  all  other 
considerations  that  did  not  centre  in  Him. 
From  tirst  to  last  it  is  the  personal  God,  the 
everlasting,  ever-present,  but  invisible  He,  be- 
fore whom  the  writer  bows  with  reverential 
awe,  but  yet  with  the  most  unswerving  ami 
unboiuided  confidence.     J^eathes. 

I,  'i.  There  are  three  gives  in  these  two 
verses  :  "  (Ha;  unto  the  Lord,  give  initothe  Lard, 
gioe  unto  tJte  Lord  the  glory  tluit  in  due  unto  His 


name."  Glory  is  God's  right  and  He  stands 
upon  His  right  ;  this  the  Christian  knows  and 
therefore  gives  Him  His  right  ;  he  gives  Him 
the  honor  and  the  glory  that  is  due  unto  His 
name.     T.  Brooks. 

The  sons  of  Ood  are  the  beings  intermediate 
between  God  and  man,  sometimes  called  nngds 
in  reference  to  their  office.  The  same  applica- 
tion of  the  same  phrase  occurs  in  Psalm  89  :  6. 

A. This 'Psalm  has  to  do  with   a  revelation 

of  the  power  of  the  God  who  is  enthroned 
in  the  heavens  and  who  from  there  rules  the 
world.  And  so  the  Psalm  at  its  conmiencement 
addresses  the  heavenly  spirits  that  surround  the 
Ruler  of  the  world.  The  begotten  of  God,  i.e., 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  who,  with  God 
their  Father,  form  as  it  were  one  family  ("  the 
family  above"),  are  here  called  upon  willingly 
and  joyfully  to  render  back  to  Ilim  in  praises 
the  acknowledgment  of  His  glory  and  might, 
as  these  have  been  revealed  and  are  yet  to  be 
revealed  in  the  workl  He  has  created,  and  to 
give  Him  the  glory  of  His  name,  i.e.,  to  praise 
His  glorious  name.     D. 

2.  Oire  to  Jehotali  the  honor  of  Ilis  name ; 
bow  to  Jehovah  in  beaiitg  of  holiness.  The  honor 
of  His  name  is  that  belonging  to  it,  due  to  it. 
His  name  is  His  manifested  nature.  The  verb 
iu  the  last  clause  strictly  means,  bow  down  or 
prostrate  yourselves  in  worship.  A. Relig- 
ious worship  is  giving  to  the  Lord  the  glory  d^ie 
to  His  name.  Go<rs  name  is  that  whereby  He 
has  made  Himself  known.  It  is  impossible  that 
we  should  give  Him  all  the  glory  due  to  His 
name  ;  but  when  we  answer  that  revelation 
which  He  has  made  of  Himself  with  suitable 
affections  and  adorations,  then  we  give  Him 
some  of  that  glory  which  is  due  to  His  name. 
If  we  would,  in  hearing  and  praying  and  other 
acts  of  devotion,  receive  grace  from  God,  we 
must  make  it  our  business  to  give  glory  to 
God.     H. 

3-7.  Now  follows  the  description  of  the  reve- 
lation of  God's  power,  which  is  the  groun<l  of  the 
foregoing  summons  and  is  to  be  the  suljject  of 
praise.  The  All-glorious  One  makes  Himself 
heard  in  the  voice  of  the  thunder  and  reveals 

Himself  iu  the  storm.     D. Then  the  tempest 

breaks.  It  crashes  and  leaps  through  the  short 
sentences,  each  like  the  clap  of  the  near  thunder. 
Seven  times  the  roar  shakes  the  world.  The 
voice  of  the  seven  thunders  is  the  voice  of 
Jehovah.  In  the  short  clauses,  with  their  uni- 
form structure,  the  pause  between,  and  the  re- 
currence of  the  same  initial  words,  we  hear  the 
successive  peals,  the  silence  that  p;irts  them, 
and  the  monotony  of  their    unvaried  sound. 
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Thrice  wc  have  the  re vprberation  rolling  through 
tlic,  sky  or  among  the  liills,  imitated  by  clauses 
Mhieli  repeat  previous  ones,  as  indicateil  by  the 
italies,  and  one  forked  flame  blazes  out  in  the 
l)rict'.  lightning-like  sentence,  "The  voice  of 
.Jehovah  (is)  liewing  bashes  of  lire,"  which 
wonderfully  gives  the  impression  of  their  stream- 
ing fiercely  forth,  as  if  cloven  from  some  solid 
block  of  lire.     A.  M. 

3.  The  "waters"  and  the  "many  waters" 
of  this  verse  must  be  that  mass  of  waters  sup- 
posed to  be  recumbent  upon  the  firmament, 
gathered  there  (and  ever  after  remaining)  when 
in  the  process  of  creation  God  diviiled  between 
the  waters  above  and  those  beneath  this  firma- 
ment (Gen.  1  :  G,  7).  The  Lord  is  conceived  to 
sit  upon  these  superincumbent  waters,  and  the 
thunder  which  roars  in  the  lofty  clouds  of  heaven 
is  thought  of  as  Ilis  voice  above  this  ocean  of 
the  heavens  !     C. 

The  voice  of  tlic  Lord  is  upon  the 
tvalers.  The  tlumck-r  is  not  only  poetically 
but  instructively  called  "the  voice  of  God," 
since  it  peals  from  on  high.  There  is  peculiar 
terror  in  a  tempest  at  sea,  when  deep  calleth 
unto  deep,  and  the  raging  sea  echoes  to  the 
angry  sky.  No  sound  is  more  calculated  to  in- 
spire a  reverent  awe  than  the  roar  of  the  storm. 
S. 

5.  The  voice  of  the  Lord — Ilis  mighty  thun- 
der— rends  the  cedars,  yea,  the  Lord  shivers  to 
atoms  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The  cedar  rep- 
resents the  strongest  kind  of  trees  then  known  ; 
those  of  Lebanon,  the  finest  of  their  kind,  yet 
none  of  these  can  withstand  the  might  of  Jeho- 
vah. 

6.  The  parallel  clause  gives  us  Lebanon 
and  Sirion  (Ilermon)  and  therefore  favors  the 
sense — tlie  thunder  shakes  the  very  mountains. 
C. 

7.  With  every  thimder-peal  comes  the  terri- 
ble forked  lightning,  so  striking  in  tropical  and 
Eastern  lands.  Its  vivid,  zigzag,  serpent-like 
tiash  is  given  in  a  few  words.  ClcKvuth  tlm 
Jlinnrs  af  fire  ;  i.e.,  i)arts  the  blaze  of  the  light- 
ning, so  as  to  give  it  the  forked  appearance. 

S.  Kaih'sh,  in  the  ,s(mth  of  Palestine,  thus 
indicating  the  course  taken  by  the  storm.     It 

sweeps  the  land  from  north  to  south.     P. 

Having  spoken  of  God's  power  as  exerted  on 
the  mountains,  he  now  says  the  same  thing  of 
the  desert  ;  and  as  the  mountains  which  he 
specified  were  on  the  northern  frontier,  so  the 
wilderness  which  he  .selects  is  that  which  bound- 
eil  Palestine  upon  the  .'•■outh,  the  northern  por- 
tion of  the  great  Arabian  desert,  with  whieli  the 
Liraelites  had  many  strong  associations,  founded 


partly  in  their  personal  experience,  luit  still 
more  in  their  national  history.  It  is  in  this  point 
of  view  that  the  wilderness  of  Kadesh  is  here 
added  to  Mount  Lebimon. 

9.  As  if  to  show  that  the  Divine  control  ex- 
tends to  tilings  both  small  and  great,  the  Psal- 
mist passes  suddenly  from  lofty  mountains  and 
vast  deserts  to  the  weakest  animals,  in  whom 
the  terror  of  His  presence  hastens  the  Ihroes  of 
parturition.  He  then  returns  to  more  imposing 
natural  phenomena,  such  as  the  stripiiing  of 
the  leaves  and  branches  from  whole  forests  by 
a  mighty  wind,  which,  no  less  than  the  thun- 
der, is  to  be  regarded  as  the  voice  of  God.  The 
temple  or  ]ialace  mentioned  in  the  last  clause  is 
not  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  nor  any  earthly 
stiucture,  but  heaven,  or  the  whole  frame  (jf 
nature,  considered  as  God's  royal  residence. 
Throughout  this  palace,  all  of  it,  i.e.,  all  its 
parts,  its  contents,  or  its  inhabitants — with  spe- 
cial reference  perhaps  to  the  angelic  hosts  in- 
voked in  V.  1,  who  are  then  described  as  doing 
what  he  there  invites  them  to  do — not  merely 
upeaks  of  Ilis  glory,  as  the  English  version  has 
it,  but  says  "  Glory  !"  as  their  constant  and  in- 
voluntary exclamation.     A. All  the  while, 

like  a  mighty  diapason  sounding  on  through  the 
tumult,  the  voice  of  the  sons  of  God  in  the 
heavenly  temple  is  heard  proclaiming  "  Glory  1" 

10,  II.  The  Psalm  closes  with  lofty  words 
of  confidence,  built  on  the  storj'  of  the  past,  as 
well  as  on  the  contemplation  of  the  present. 
"  Jehovah  sat  throned  for  (i.e.,  to  send  on  earth) 
the  flood"  which  once  drowned  the  world  of 
old.  "Jehovah  will  sit  throned  a  King  for- 
ever." That  ancient  judgment  spoke  of  His 
power  over  all  the  forces  of  nature  in  their 
most  terrible  form.  So  now  and  forever,  all  are 
His  servants  and  effect  His  purposes.  Then, 
as  the  tempest  rolls  away,  spent  and  transient, 
the  sunshine  streams  out  anew  from  the  .softened 
blue  over  a  freshened  world,  and  every  raindrop 
on  the  leaves  twinkles  into  diamond  light,  and 
the  end  of  the  Psalm  is  like  the  after  bright- 
ness ;  and  the  tranquil  low  voice  of  its  last 
words  is  like  the  songs  of  the  birds  again  as  the 
departing  storm  growls  low  and  faint  on  the 
horizon.  "  The  Lord  will  bless  His  people 
with  peace."  Thus,  then,  nature  spoke  to  this 
devout  heart.  The  silence  was  vocal  ;  the  dark- 
ness, bright  ;  the  tumult,  order — and  all  was  the 
revelation  of  a  present  God.     A.  M. 

10.  Jehtmth  (it  the  flood  sat  (enthroned),  and 
JeJuimh  sits  (us)  Kin;/  to  eternity.  This  verse  nuist 
either  be  exjilained  as  introducing  a  new  trait 
in  the  description  of  a  tempest,  that  of  a  flood 
or  iuuudation^or  referred  to  the  universal  del- 
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uge,  as  the  grandest  instance  of  the  natural 
changes  which  had  been  descrihi^d.  In  favor 
of  tile  latter  explanation  may  be  urged  the  in- 
trinsic grandeur  of  the  image  which  it  calls  up, 
its  better  agreement  witli  tlie  solenni  declaration 
ill  the  last  clause,  the  peculiar  fitness  of  a  great 
historical  example  just  in  this  place,  andtlie  in- 
variable usage  of  the  word  to  mean  Xoah's 
Hood.  The  sense  of  the  whole  verse  may  be 
thus  expressed  in  paraphrase.  The  God  whose 
voice  now  produces  these  effects  is  the  God  who 
sat  enthroned  upon  the  deluge,  and  this  same 
God  is  still  reigning  over  nature  and  the  ele- 
ments, and  will  control  them  forever.     A. 

The  ebbings  and  flowingsof  this  lower  world 
and  the  tosses  and  revolutions  of  the  affairs  in 
it.  give  not  the  least  shake  to  the  repose  or  to 
tlie  counsels  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  He  sits  as 
Judge  in  all  the  affaire  of  the  children  of  men, 
lierfectlj-  secure  of  the  full  accomplishment  of 
all  His  own  purposes  and  designs,  in  spite  of 
all  opposition.  The  perfect  repose  of  the  Eter- 
nal Jlind  may  be  our  comfort  under  all  the  dis- 
(luictments  of  our  mind.  We  are  tossed  on 
eartli  and  in  the  sea,  but  He  sits  in  the  hea%'ens, 
where  He  has  prepared  His  throne  for  judg- 
ment. He  sits  King  foi-erer  ;  no  period  can  or 
shall  be  put  to  His  government.  The  adminis- 
tration of  His  kingdom  is  consonant  to  His 
counsels  from  eternity,  and  pureuant  to  His  de- 
signs for  eternity.  H. Jesus  has  the  govern- 
ment upon  His  shoulders  eternally  ;  our  inter- 
ests in  the  most  stormj'  times  are  safe  in  His 
hands  ;  therefore  let  us  worship  Him,  and  re- 
joice cvennore.     S. 

II.  This  Great  God  whose  majesty  and  glory 
stand  forth  revealed  in  such  appalling  forms 
throughout  this  Psalm  is  tlie  Jehovah — the  faith- 
ful God  of  His  trustful  people,  in  covenant  re- 
lation witli  them  as  their  God  and  Friend,  Al- 
mighty to  save  and  to  bless  them.  What  have 
they  to  fear  with  such  a  God  their  Friend  and 
Saviour  ?  Jonathan  Edwards  gives  us  this  ex- 
perience ;  "  When  my  heart  was  far  from  God, 
every  thunder-storm  was  a  terror  ;  but  when 
I  came  near  to  Him  in  loving  trust  through 
Jesus  Clirist,  I  used  to  look  out  w'ith  inexpressi- 
ble delight  upon  the  black  thunder-clouds,  .say- 
ing to  myself,  Tlidt  is  my  Gud  .'','     C. 

Power  was  displayed  in  the  hurricane  whose 
course  this  Psalm  so  grandly  pictures  ;  and 
now,  in  the  cool  calm  after  the  storm,  that 
power  is  promised  to  be  the  strength  of  the 
chosen.  He  who  wings  the  unerring  bolt,  who 
shakes  the  earth  witli  His  voice,  will  terrify  the 
enemies  of  His  saints,  and  give  His  children 
peace.     AVhy  are  we  weak  when  we  have  Di- 


vine strength  to  flee  to  ?  "Why  are  we  troubled 
when  the  Lord's  own  peace  is  ours  ?    Jesus  the 

mighty  God  is  our  peace.     S. Our  English 

word  peace  comes  from  the  Latin  pax.  Pax 
itself  is  derived  from  a  root  pdr/.  which  means  to 
fix.  Thus  peace  is  fixedness  of  mind,  (-quilili- 
riuin  of  heart,  the  secret  tranquillity  of  tlie  soul 
at  rest  from  disquieting  cares,  anxieties,  and 
wants.     P.  jS'orton. 

Happiness  is  the  result  of  harmony  between 
our  wants  sjs  creatures  and  the  world  without  ; 
peace  is  the  harmony  between  us  as  spiritual 
beings  and  the  Father  of  our  spirits.  The  one 
is  as  changeable  as  the  objects  or  circumstances 
on  which  it  relies  ;  the  other  is  as  unchangeable 
as  the  God  on  whom  it  eternally  rests.  We 
ma}'  thus  possess  real  happiness  and  real  peace  ; 
yet  cither  may  exist  without  the  other.  Nay, 
more  ;  happiness  may  be  destroyed  by  God  in 
order  that  the  blessing  of  peace  may  be  pos- 
sessed ;  but  never  will  He  take  away  peace  to 
give  happiness.  Happiness  without  peace  is 
temporal,  but  peace  along  with  happiness,  that 
indeed  is  eternal.     N.  Mcljiod. 

It  is  not  so  mucli  in  the  enjoyment  of  outward 
prosperity,  nor  in  the  possession  of  earthly  bless- 
ings, nor  in  the  praise  of  men,  whether  of  the 
Church  or  the  world,  that  our  true  wealth,  or 
strength,  or  honor  can  chiefly  lie.  Rather  these 
are  in  a  heart  purified  from  sin,  lifted  above  tlie 
world,  calm  aud  humble  in  fellowship  witli  God 
in  Christ,  recognizing  love  in  all  the  Divine 
dealings,  and  welcoming  His  will  as  ever  wise, 
kind,  and  true.  Happiness  is  often  the  result 
of  mere  characteristic  buoyancy,  of  vigorous 
bodily  health,  of  material  prosperity,  in  com- 
pany witli  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  or  the  ar- 
dent activities  ot  manhood  ;  aud  while  the  utter 
absence  of  any  deeper  and  more  elevated  feel- 
ings tends  to  malie  this  happiness  brighter  and 
heartier,  it  is  nevertheless  the  happiness  of  only 
the  surface  of  our  nature,  perfectly  compatible 
with  irreligion  or  viciousness,  of  selfishness  or 
vanity,  subject  at  any  moment  to  be  hopelessly 
and  terribly  interrupted,  and  with  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon  but  the  misery  of  its  recollec- 
tions. Whereas  peace  is  independent  of  the 
changes  and  chances  of  life,  and  can  no  more 
be  disturbed  by  what  men  call  misfortune  in  its 
lofty  dominion  over  the  inmost  spirit,  than  the 
depths  of  the  ocean  can  be  .stirred  by  the  winter 
gales  that  beat  its  surface  into  foam.  Not  only 
is  it  the  gift  of  God,  but  it  is  His  very  presence. 
Sickness  cannot  destroy  it  ;  poverty  cannot  rob 
it  of  its  incorruptible  riches  ;  bereavement  only 
makes  it  more  real,  and  the  approach  of  death 
more  deep.     The  world  which  cannot  give  it. 
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cannot  take  it  away  ;  its  root  is  in  the  immova- 
ble assurance  of  the  Divine  acceptance  and  favor 
through  the  blood  and  righteousness  of  the  Sa- 
viour. It  gradually  spreads  its  roots  over  the 
entire  spiritual  being  through  the  sanctifying 
power  of  the  eternal  Spirit  ;  and  while  the  only 
thing  that  can  ruffle  it  is  the  silent  reproach  of 
a  wounded  conscience,  the  only  thing  in  all  the 
world  to  destroy  it  is  sin.  Thus,  though  we 
may  not  always  be  able  to  say  we  are  happ}', 
we  may  still  have  peace.     Bi.ihop  Tliorold. 

He  blesses  His  people  with  the  full  realization 
of  Ilis  peace.  How  expressive  in  such  a  Psalm 
is  this  concluding  word  !  It  overarches  it  like 
a  rainbow.  The  beginning  of  the  Psalm  shows 
us  the  heavens  open,  and  the  throne  of  God  in 
the  midst  of  the  angelic  songs  of  praise,  and  the 
conclusion  of  it  shows  us,  upon  the  earth  and 
in  the  midst  of  Jehovah's  voice  of  wrath  as  it 
shakes  all  things,  His  people  victorious  and 
blessed  with  peace.  Gloria  in  excelds  is  the  be- 
ginning, and  jiax  in  terns  the  close. 


After  the  flood,  the  heavens  were  spanned 
with  a  rainbow,  and  the  promise  of  "peace" 
was  made  to  mankind  once  more.  After  the 
storm,  which  this  Psalm  describes  ;  after  the 
seven  thuuders,  the  blackened  clouds,  the  flames 
of  fire,  the  torn  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  devas- 
tated country,  and  the  snapping  of  trees  in  the 
forests  ;  after  the  peril  that  man  and  beast  alike 
had  been  in,  and  during  the  raging  of  the 
storm;  after  all  this,  we  see  the  "bow  in  the 
clovd."  For  these  two  closing  verses  span  the 
whole  Psalm  like  a  rainbow.  They  tell  God's 
people  that  His  eye  is  on  them  ;  that  He  holds 
them,  as  well  as  the  storm  and  the  waters,  in 
His  hand,  and  they  are  safe.  "  T/ie  Lord  will 
gice slrenr/th  unto  His  people  ;  the  Lord  will  bless 
His  people  with  peace."  He  will  give  them 
ttrenyth  in  the  hour  of  weakness  and  peril. 
"  In  the  time  of  dearth,  they  shall  have  enough. " 
He  will  be  their  arm  every  morning,  and  their 
salvation  in  every  time  of  need.  "  Strength" 
most  of  all,  when  they  need  it  most  of  ail. 
They  shall  be  in  the  "  Ark"  when  His  enemies 
are  exposed  to  the  storm  outside.  "  Strength" 
according  to  tlK'ir  day.  "  As  their  day  is  tlieir 
strength  shall  be"— '  a  very  present  help  in 
time  of  trouble."  It  is  not  then  without  the 
deepest  meaning  that  the  Psalmist  assures  us 
that  "The  Lord  will  give  strength  unto  His 
people. ' ' 

But  He  will  do  more  than  this,  because  we 
want  more.  God  promises  more,  and  He  will 
give  more,   "The  Lord  will  bless  His  people 


yi\l\\  peace ."  That  is  the  rainbow  in  the  cloud 
spanning  this  stormy  Psalm.  It  touches  earth 
and  heaven.  "Peace"  altera  stormy  voyage, 
after  a  stormy  life,  in  the  midst  of  peril,  when 
conscience  accuses  of  sin.  "  Peace"  such  as 
passes  man's  understanding,  such  as  this  world 
cannot  give  nor  take  away.  "  Peace"  such  as 
keeps  the  mind  in  an  even  and  a  heavenly 
frame,  as  a  sentinel  that  guards  a  door,  lest 
foes  should  get  in  and  make  havoc  where  God 
hath  commanded  peace.  All  this  is  in  this 
promise,  "  The  Lord  will  bless  His  people  with 
peace."     The  Lord  "  will"  do  this.     D. 


The  Beauty  of  Holiness  (v.  2). 

Holiness  is  beautiful  in,  its  own  nature.  Not 
more  certainly  do  we  look  upon  the  rainbow, 
as  its  arch  spans  the  heavens,  or  listen  to  the 
song  which  fills  the  grove  with  melody,  with  an 
intuitive  perception  of  their  beauty,  than  wc 
intuitively  discover  an  intrinsic  beauty  in  holi- 
ness. It  is  iu  ieSelf  beautiful  and  lovely.  It 
consists  in  conformitj'  to  the  law  of  God.  It  is 
the  love  of  God  and  man  manifested  and  acted 
out  in  Christian  graces  and  mond  virtues.  Tow- 
ard God  it  is  the  love  that  is  supreme,  and  that 
is  expressed  in  dclightfid  complacency  in  his 
whole  character  ;  in  gratitude  for  Ilis  goodness 
and  mercy,  and  in  adoring  views  of  His  great- 
ness ;  in  ingenuous  sorrow  for  having  offended 
Him,  in  implicit  submission  to  His  will  and  au- 
thority ;  in  confidence  in  His  truth,  and  a  cheer- 
ful devotion  to  His  service  and  glory.  Toward 
man,  it  is  the  impartiality  of  a  benevolent 
mind  ;  kind  and  unenvying  ;  bearing  and  for- 
bearing ;  gentle  and  unostentatious  ;  meek  and 
forgiving  ;  unselfish  and  of  seemly  demeanor  ; 
unsuspicious,  and  at  war  only  with  wicked- 
ness ;  rejoicing  in  the  truth  and  full  of  hope  ; 
confiding,  unwearied,  and  it  "never  faileth." 
No  right-minded  man  can  look  upon  such  an 
assemblage  of  excellence,  without  pleasing  and 
gratified  emotions. 

The  beauty  of  holiness  is  apparent  also  in 
\%s  benevolent  tendencies.  We  are  no  advocates 
for  the  theory  that  utility  constitutes  either  the 
essence,  the  foundation,  or  the  measure  of  moral 
virtue.  Because  a  course  of  conduct  actually 
secure.1  the  well-being  of  others,  or  our  own,  it 
does  not  follow,  that,  on  this  account,  it  is  vir- 
tuous ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  it  is 
virtuous,  because  this  is  its  tendency.  If  there 
be  no  other  criterion  of  moral  rectitude  than  its 
benevolent  effects,  we  see  not  how  the  infer- 
ence can  be  repelled  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  moral  rectitude  in  the  universe.     If  this  be 
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true,  happiness  is  the  supreme  good,  and  moral 
rectitude  is  but  tlie  means  of  securing  it.  That 
it  is  not  true,  is  perfectly  obvious  from  the 
single  fact,  that  all  men  naturally  love  happi- 
ness, and  as  naturally  hate  moral  rectitude. 
Moral  rectitude  is  the  supreme  good  ;  it  is  the 
duty  of  men  to  pursue  it  as  such  ;  while  there 
is  no  such  excellence  in  mere  happiness,  nor  are 
men  ever  justified  in  making  it  the  supreme  ob- 
ject of  their  pursuit.  Holiness  produces  happi- 
ness ;  but  it  is  as  distinct  from  happiness  as  the 
cause  is  distinct  from  the  effect.  It  is  the  tcn- 
dciiri/  of  holiness  to  produce  happiness  ;  but  this 
tendency  does  not  constitute  it  holiness.  iSo  far 
from  its  essential  excellence  consisting  in  its 
conducivenessto  good,  this  conduciveness  arises 
from  its  essential  excellence.  "It  must  be  ob- 
vious to  every  mind,  that  a  principle  may  in  its 
nature,  when  put  into  practical  exercise,  be 
fitted  to  produce  happiness,  while  yet  the  pro- 
duction of  happiness  is  not  that  which  consti- 
tutes the  rectitude  of  the  principle."  It  is  not 
holiness  on  account  of  its  benevolent  tenden- 
cies ;  it  has  these  benevolent  tendencies  because 
it  is  holiness.  Though  it  is  holiness,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  good  it  produces,  the  good  it  pro- 
duces is  but  a  manifestation  of  its  excellence. 

And  in  this  we  see  one  of  the  beauties  of  holi- 
ness. Like  its  Divine  Author,  it  not  only  "  i.« 
good,  but  dues  good  ;"  good  is  the  native  and 
appropriate  result  of  it.  The  more  accurately 
and  extensively  we  mark  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  it,  the  more  do  we  perceive  its  wise  and 
wholesome  tendencies.  Inspect  its  principles, 
analyze  its  emotions,  trace  out  its  inlluences  ; 
and  you  will  see  that  the  uniform  and  invaria- 
ble tendency  of  them  is  to  produce  a  hapjjy 
state  of  mind.  While  "  the  wicked  travaileth 
with  pain  all  his  days,"  the  "  ways  of  wisdom 
are  wa3's  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her  paths  are 
peace;"  and  while  the  former  is  "like  the 
troubled  sea,  when  it  cannot  rest,"  a  "good 
man  is  satisfied  from  himself."  Holiness,  in  all 
its  forms,  commends  itself  to  man's  spiritual 
nature  ;  it  delights  his  intellect,  interests  his 
imagination,  and  satisfies  his  conscience  ;  while 
in  all  the  active  pursuit  of  it,  he  is  employed 
in  occupations  that  consult  his  true  honor  and 
dignity.  If  it  ever  produces  grief,  and  throws 
a  shade  of  pensiveness  over  the  soul,  it  is  only 
for  its  own  imperfection  and  the  abounding 
iniquity  of  a  world  that  lieth  in  wickedness  ; 
and  even  then  it  is  a  cherished  sadness,  and  one 
by  which  the  heart  is  made  better.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  most  ardent  and  strongest  holy 
emotions  that  produces  satiety  or  weariness  ; 
nor  is  the  mind  ever  so  exhausted  or  used  up 


by  them  as  not  to  look  fonvard  to  higher  grati- 
fications. The  sources  of  enjoyment  which  it 
furnishes  are  never  drained  and  never  become 
impoverished.  Its  views  are  not  unfrequcntly 
imutterably  delightful  views.  Its  powerful 
impressions  of  God's  truth,  its  sense  of  the  Di- 
vine presence,  its  habits  of  devotion  and  obedi- 
ence, are  joys  such  as  a  stranger  meddleth  not 
with.  It  has  the  advantage  over  every  other 
source  of  enjoyment  in  the  habits  it  forms,  the 
sins  it  subdiies,  the  exalted  end  it  aims  at,  and 
the  immortality  it  seeks  after.  There  is  nothing 
except  holiness,  of  which  it  may  be  Sixid  that 
it  is  uniformlj'  conducive  to  good.  No  pleas- 
ures of  sin  have  this  tendency,  because  they  arc 
followed,  and  often  immingled  with  remorse  ; 
because  they  are  not  lasting  ;  because  the)'  lose 
their  relish  liy  repetition,  and  destroy  the  relish 
for  purer  and  higher  joys.  No  exemption  from 
care  and  toil  has  this  tendency  ;  because  man 
is  formed  for  action,  his  nature  requires  thought 
and  effort  ;  lassitude  and  inertness  are  the  banc 
even  of  his  hopes.  Nor  have  wealth,  and  splen- 
dor, and  earthly  honors,  and  princely  power 
this  tendency  ;  rather  do  tliey  create  more  de- 
sires than  they  gratify,  jeopard  more  tran((uillity 
than  they  secure,  and  not  uufreouentlj'  leave 
their  envied  possessors  themselves  to  envy  the 
less  agitated  and  more  secure  enjoyments  of  the 
more  humble  and  unaspiring.  The  greatest 
and  most  permanent  of  all  sinful  pleasures  are 
never  attended  with  the  light  of  His  counte- 
nance, whose  favor  is  life,  and  whose  loving- 
kiudness  is  better  than  life. 

These  benevolent  tendencies  of  holiness  form 
one  of  its  high  commendations.  Wherever  it 
goes  it  is  on  errands  of  love.  It  drops  like  the 
rain  and  distils  like  the  dew.  There  is  no  mind 
it  influences  that  does  not  gratefully  acknowl- 
edge its  influence.  Whatever  bosom  it  dwells 
in,  and  whatever  portion  of  the  world  it  visits, 
but  for  its  conflict  with  evil,  it  makes  that  por- 
tion of  the  world  and  that  bosom  happy.  Nay, 
its  very  conflict  with  wickedness  is  proof  of  its 
loveliness  ;  for  it  wars  only  with  wickedness, 
wickedness  which  it  woidd  fain  neutralize  and 
eradicate  ;  and  though  the  process  may  produce 
agitation  and  effervescence,  they  are  from 
causes  which  only  indicate  its  intrinsic  excel- 
lence. Its  object  is  to  reform  and  renovate  ;  to 
illuminate  and  make  happy  ;  to  "  pour  water 
upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon  the  dry 
ground."  It  is  the  great  healer  of  the  maladies 
that  affect  our  race,  gradually  alleviating  the 
curse  upon  man,  and  the  curse  upon  the  ground 
for  man's  sake.  It  is  the  fountain  which  sends 
forth  streams  of  gladness,  immingled  with  no 
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bitttr  ingredients  ;  like  waters  wliich  issued 
from  the  siinctu;iry.  "  everything  shall  live 
whither  the  river  comcth."  -Uid  is  there  noth- 
ing beaviliful  in  sueh  benevolent  tendencies? 
Is  not  tliL'  light  beautiful  whicli  chases  the  dark 
ness  from  so  many  minds  curtained  with  ihr 
shadow  of  death  ?  Is  not  the  love  beautiful 
which  hears  the  sighing  of  the  prisoner,  and 
binds  jarring  humanity  in  one  sweet  brotlier- 
hood,  so  that  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy  in 
all  God's  holy  moimtain  ?  Is  not  the  joy  beau- 
tiful at  which  the  mountains  and  the  hills  break 
forth  into  singing,  and  all  the  trees  of  the  field 
clap  their  hands  ?  The  charms  of  nature,  and 
the  mere  imitative  creations  of  art,  are  limited 
and  inferior  departments  of  beauty's  empire. 
Purer  loveliness  and  beauty  far  more  attractive 
crown  this  work  of  God,  compared  with  which 
the  sweetest  and  most  fragrant  flower  his  hands 
liave  planted  becomes  shapeless  and  fades  away. 
Bashan  languisheth,  and  Carrael,  and  the  flower 
of  Lebanon  languisheth  ;  while  the  beauty  of 
holiness  never  withers,  nor  is  its  leaf  less  green 
in  the  year  of  drought,  nor  docs  it  ever  cease 
from  yielding  fruit. 

The  beauty  of  holiness  is  still  more  conspicuous 
in  contrast  with  the  deformitj^  of  sin.  Truth 
never  appears  so  true  and  pure  as  when  seen  in 
contrast  with  error  ;  nor  is  it  ever  so  highly 
valued  by  its  friends,  as  when,  like  the  moon, 
walking  in  her  brightness,  it  makes  its  path  lu- 
minous amid  a  night  of  storms.  So  holiness 
never  appears  so  beautiful  and  lovely  as  when 
contrasted  with  sin.  and  its  varied  colors  arc 
vividly  painted  >ipou  the  dark  and  retiring  cloud 
of  human  wickedness.  Look  over  the  face  of 
human  societj',  and  mark  the  career  of  tlie  man, 
whose  sin,  shame,  and  misery  multiply  and 
augment  the  sin,  shame,  and  misery  of  the 
world  in  which  he  dwells  ;  who  is  worse  than 
useless  because  he  is  the  enemy  of  God  imd 
man,  and  the  instrument  of  perdition  to  others. 
And  then  mark  the  career  of  the  man  whose 
character  is  an  ornament  to  his  race,  who  lives 
to  be  useful,  whose  wisdom,  virtue,  and  honor 
make  the  world  iu  which  he  lives  brighter,  and 
better,  and  happier.  In  such  a  view,  who  has 
not  new  and  more  vivid  impressions  of  the 
beauty  of  holiness  ? 

"We  may  also  inspect  these  opposites  more 
closely  and  in  some  of  their  more  distinctive  at- 
tributes and  characteristics.  There  is  the  malig- 
nity of  sin  ;  and  the  benevolence  of  holiness. 
There  is  the  irritation,  the  resentment,  the  fury 
of  sin  ;  and  the  meekness,  the  forbearance,  and 
the  forgiving  spirit  of  holiness.  There  is  the 
fraud,  the  falsehood,  the  treachery  of  sin  ;  and 


the  honesty,  the  truth,  the  fidelity  of  holiness. 
There  is  the  licentiousness,  the  debauch,  the 
squalid  wretchedness  of  sin  ;  and  the  circum- 
spection, the  honor,  and  the  purity  of  holiness. 
There  is  the  ignoble  meanness  and  egotism  of 
sin  ;  and  the  noble  gcnerositj'  and  self-denial  of 
holiness.  There  is  the  profanity  of  sin,  setting 
its  tongue  against  the  heavens,  and  its  mouth 
feeding  on  foolishness  ;  and,  on  the  other  iiand, 
there  is  the  respect  for  God,  the  reverence  for 
God,  the  worship  and  honor  of  God,  where 
holiness  presents  its  incense  and  a  pure  offering. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  folly  of  sin,  turn- 
ing the  Sabbath  into  a  day  of  care,  toil,  and  dis- 
sipation, and  making  the  lives  of  men  bitter 
with  hard  bondage  ;  and,  on  the  other,  there  is 
the  weekly  jubilee  of  holiness,  enjoying  its 
loved  repose  amid  the  quietness  and  devotions 
of  God's  day  of  rest.  Here  there  is  the  unhal- 
lowed avarice  of  sin,  with  all  its  host  of  evils 
to  individuals,  to  families,  to  the  world  ;  there, 
there  is  the  contentment  of  holiness,  with  all  its 
innumerable  train  of  blessings,  chasing  away 
from  the  hearts  and  habitations  of  men  the  thou- 
sand passions  which  agitate  and  torment.  There 
is  Nero  singing  on  his  lyre  while  Rome  is  wrapt 
in  flames  ;  and  there  is  Paul  exclaiming  :  "  I 
am  ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  de- 
parture is  at  hand."  There  are  angelic  smiles 
and  demoniac  frowns.  There  is  a  miniature 
hell  and  a  miniature  heaven.  And  in  this  con- 
trast has  not  holiness  a  beauty  ;  and  do  we  not 
contemplate  it  somewhat  as  angels  contemplate 
it  and  with  some  measure  of  their  joy  ? 

There  is  a  last  thoiaght  we  may  not  suppress 
in  these  illustrations  ;  it  relates  to  tlie  beauty 
of  holiness  in  tlie  perfection  which  it  is  destined 
to  attain  in  its  own  native  world.  If  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  man's  miturc  consists,  not  only  in 
what  it  is,  but  in  what  it  is  capable  of  being, 
and  will  be,  his  capacity  for  holiness  mutt  be 
regarded  as  the  crown  of  that  beauty  and  glory. 
No  created  mind  cim  gauge  that  capacity,  nor 
measure  its  attainments  in  rectitude. 

In  the  strange  and  barbarous  mixture  of  sin 
with  holiness,  as  it  exists  in  this  fallen  world, 
beautiful  as  it  is,  its  perfect  beauty  is  never 
seen.  There  are  rare  examples  in  which  its  lus- 
tre shines  forth  ;  but  as  exemplified  in  the  great 
mass  of  good  men,  it  has  no  such  glory.  Even 
in  the  best,  its  beauty  is  defaced,  is  marred  with 
blemishes,  and  has  alloy  and  wickedness.  Abra- 
ham must  equivocate  ;  Moses  become  impatient 
and  angry  ;  David,  impure  and  cruel  ;  and 
Peter  must  lie  and  swear.  It  is  not  to  earth 
that  we  must  look  for  holiness  in  its  transparent 
loveliness.     It  has  never  seen  but  one  bright 
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and  untarnished  exemplification  of  what  holi-  ] 
ness  is  ;  and  so  pure  was  it,  and  so  reproachful 
to  human  wickedness,  that  men  cried  out, 
"  Away  with  Him  I  away  with  Him  1  Crucify 
Ilim  I  crucify  Him  !"  No  ;  the  spoiler  has 
entered  here.  AVith  all  the  power  of  the  Mighty 
Healer,  the  poison  rankles  in  every  human 
bosom.  The  freest  mind  bears  the  marks  of  its 
native  servitude  ;  and  though  the  chains  are 
broken,  they  have  left  the  deep  furrows  of  their 
bondage. 

Yet  is  there  this  precious  truth  iu  regard  to 
the  holiness  of  men  on  the  earth.  Not  only  is 
it,  in  so  far  forth  as  it  is  holiness,  beautiful,  and 
like  the  holiness  of  angels,  and  like  its  Divine 
Author  ;  but  its  character  is  progressive,  and 
its  course  is  onward  and  upward  to  perfected 
excellence.  From  its  first  act  of  prostration 
before  the  mercy -seat,  where  it  lifts  its  hands 
and  heart  to  God  ;  where  it  pours  into  His  ear 
its  voice  of  alternate  penitence  and  praise,  and 
where,  in  full  view  of  the  blood  of  the  covenant, 
its  faith  takes  hold  of  His  righteousness  and 
His  promise  ;  it  rises,  though  it  may  be  in  un- 
equal progress,  higher  and  still  more  high,  till 
at  last  its  anticipations  are  realized  in  views 
that  are  to  be  never  obscured,  in  affections  of 
unmingled  purity,  and  in  the  fulness  of  joy. 
Wondrous  words  are  those  uttered  by  the  apos- 
tle when  he  says:  "  Beloved,  now  are  we  the 
sons  of  God  ;  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 
we  shall  be  ;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall 
appear,  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  lie  is." 

But  how  can  man  illustrate  or  impress  this 
beautiful  thought  ?  If  it  requires  holiness  to 
discover  the  beauty  of  holiness,  it  is  no  marvel 
that  it  is  not  for  lips  of  clay  to  speak  of  its  per- 
fected beauty.  Reason  and  judgment  have 
here  no  labored  work  to  perform  ;  for  God  hath 
revealed  it  all  by  His  Spirit.  Imagination  here 
wings  its  way  in  silence,  and  its  pinions  droop. 
The  impoverished  heart,  and  even  its  sweetest, 
richest  experiences,  scarcely  tread  the  hither 
verge  of  those  fields  of  light.  It  is  arrested. 
and  moved  to  tears,  and  it  may  be  to  precious 
hopes  ;  and  when  it  grasps  the  mighty  reality, 


it  is  by  a  vigorous  faith.  Oh  I  how  sin  and 
the  world  separate  the  heart  from  God  and 
heaven.  Yet  is  the  assurance  a  deli;;htful  one, 
that  it  will  not  always  be  thus  ;  and  that  tlic 
little  holiness  that  e.\ists  in  the  present  world 
is  an  earnest  of  the  holiness  that  will  be.  Beau- 
tiful for  contemplation  is  it,  even  imbedded  as 
it  is  with  the  gross  materials  of  earth  ;  nay,  the 
lowest  and  most  imperfect  degree  of  it  possessi  s 
excellency  with  whicli  no  other  created  thing 
can  be  cftmpared.  And  how  beautiful  when 
detached  from  the  mire  and  rubbish  of  earth, 
and  severed  from  all  this  suliluuary  alloy,  it 
shines  and  sparkles  iu  its  own  native  firmament  I 
"Behold,"  says  Bildad  to  Job,  "behold  even 
to  the  moon  and  it  shineth  not  ;  and  the  stars 
are  not  pure  in  His  sight  ;  how  much  less  is  man 
that  is  a  worm,  and  the  son  of  man  that  is  a 
worm  !"  Yet  glorious,  beyond  thought,  is  the 
destiny  of  this  abject  worm.  We  look  upon  it. 
and  then  look  up  to  the  moon  and  stars.  Re- 
splendent as  they  are,  man  that  is  a  worm  will 
be  more  resplendent.  Those  lights  of  heaven 
are  not  pure  in  His  sight  ;  but  man  will  be  more 
pure.  Brilliant  as  is  yonder  firmament,  and 
decked  with  beauty  as  it  is,  scenes  of  brilliancy 
there  are  far  surpassing  these.  Matter  is  a  per- 
ishing thing.  It  is  the  mind  that  lives.  Stars, 
and  suns,  and  systems  shall  be  rolled  together 
as  a  scroll,  and  pass  away.  It  is  holiness  that 
lives,  gilding  heaven  with  its  beauty.  Denude 
that  pure  world  of  its  purity,  and  it  is  no  longer 
heaven.  There  is  nothiug  for  which  it  is  to  be 
so  much  desired,  nothing  for  which  its  glorious 
Architect  so  much  values  it,  as  its  holiness. 
Its  wall  is  holiness,  its  gates  of  pearl  and  its 
streets  of  gold  are  holiness.  Its  city  is  holi- 
ness, "as  it  were  transparent  glass."  There 
"  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it  anything  that 
defileth."  It  has  adornments  from  earth;  but 
they  consist  of  "  the  nations  of  the  saved" 
which  walk  in  the  light  of  it,  and  of  "  the  glory 
and  honor  of  the  nations"  which  they  bring  into 
it.  "  It  has  no  need  of  the  sun,  neither  of  the 
moon,  to  shine  in  it  ;  for  the  Lord  doth  lighten 
it,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof.  '  II.  B. 
Smith. 
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A   rSAWtf  ;    A   FONG   AT  THE  DEDICATION   OP   THE   HOUSE  ;     A   PSALM   OP  DAVID. 


1  I  WILL  extol  thee,  O  Lokd  ;  for  thou  hast 

raised  me  up, 
And  hast  not  made  my  foes  to  rejoice  over 
me. 

2  O  Lord  my  God, 

I  cried  unto  thee,  and  thou  hast  healed  me. 

3  O  Lord,  thou  hast  brought  up  my  soul  from 

Sheol  : 
Thou  hast  kept  me  alive,  that  I  sliould  not 
go  down  to  the  pit. 

4  Sing  praise  imto  the  Lord,  O  ye  saints  of  his. 
And  give  thanks  to  his  holy  name. 

5  For  his  anger  is  but  for  a  moment  ; 
In  his  favour  is  life  : 

Weeping  may  tairy  for  the  night  [or,  come 

in  to  lodge  at  even'] , 
But  joy  Cometh  in  the  morning. 

6  As  for  me,  I  said  in  my  prosperity, 
I  sliall  never  be  moved. 


7  Thou,  Lord,  of  thy  favour  liadst  made  my 

mountain  to  stand  strong  : 
TIiou  didst  hide  thy  face  ;  I  was  troubled. 

8  I  cried  to  thee,  O  Lord  ; 

And  unto  the  Lord  I  made  s\ipplication  : 

9  What  profit  is  there  in  ray  blood,  when  I  go 

down  to  the  pit  ? 
Shall  the  dust  praise  thee  ?  shall  it  declare 
thy  truth  ? 

10  Hear,  O  Lord,  and  have  mercy  upon  me  : 
Lord,  be  tliou  my  helper. 

11  Thou  hast  turned  for  me  my  mourning  into 

dancing  ; 
Thou  hast  loosed  my  sackcloth,  and  girded 
me  with  gladness  : 

12  To  the  end  that  my  glory  maj'  sing  praise  to 

thee,  and  not  be  silent. 
0  Lord  my  God,  I  will  give  thanks  unto 
thee  for  ever. 


This  Psalm  was  composed  after  recovery 
from  a  sickness  whicli  had  very  nearly  proved 
fatal.  The  singer  begins  with  an  ascription  of 
praise  to  God  for  His  great  goodness,  and  calls 
upon  all  who,  like  himself,  had  known  the  lov- 
ingkindness  of  Jehovah,  to  join  him  in  his 
thanksgiving.  Thence  he  passes  (v.  6)  to  a  re- 
cital of  his  own  experience,  his  pleading  with 
God  in  his  affliction,  and  God's  answer  to  his 
prayer.     P. 

The  historical  occasion  of  the  Psalm  is  fur- 
nished by  the  narrative  in  3  Sam.  24  and  1  Chr. 
21.  David's  presumption  in  numbering  the 
people  had  been  punished  by  a  pestilence,  which 
raged  until  the  destroying  angel  had,  in  answer 
to  the  Idng's  prayer,  been  required  to  sheathe 
his  sword.  The  spot  where  this  indication  of 
God's  mercy  had  been  given  was  immediately 
purchased  by  David,  and  consecrated  by  the 
erection  of  an  altar,  upon  whicli  he  offered  sac- 
rifices, and  received  the  Divine  approbation  in 
the  gift  of  lire  from  heaven.  This  place  the 
king  exprc'ssly  calls  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
22  :  1).  as  th(^  designated  site  of  the  temple,  for 
which  he  immediately  commenced  his  prepara- 
tions, and  in  reference  to  which  this  Psalm 
might  well  be  called  a  song  of  dedication,  al- 
though naturally  more  full  of  the  pestilence  and 
the  sin  whicli  caused  it,  than  of  the  sanctuary 
yet  to  be  erected.     A. That  spot  of  hallowed 


associations  David  bought,  and  then  built  there 
an  altar,  offered  sacrifices  whicli  the  Lord  sig- 
nally answered  by  fire  from  heaven  ;  where- 
upon David  accepted  these  facts  as  God's  own 
consecration  of  this  spot  to  be  the  site  of  the 
future  temple — in  a  sort,  a  dedication  of  its  cor- 
ner stone — and  forthwith  proceeded  to  make 
preparation  for  the  temple  on  this  verj'  ground. 
"  Then  David  .said,  This  is  the  house  of  the 
Lord  God,  and  this  is  the  altar  of  the  burnt- 
offering  for  Israel"  (1  Chr.  23  ;  1). 

2.  3.  It  is  at  least  supposable  that  the  pesti- 
lence before  which  seventy  thousand  fell  touched 
David's  person,  though  not  fatally.  Upon  his 
humble  cry  to  God,  healing  mercy  came  and 
brought  him  up  from  the  jaws  of  death.  His 
words  mean  precisely,  Thou  hast  spared  me 
alive /TO7?i  those  (or  o!(<f^  those)  who  were  going 
down  by  thousands  to  the  grave.  These  words 
become  specially  pertinent  under  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  attacked  by  the  great  plague, 
but  restored  in  answer  to  his  jjrayer.     C. 

3.  Shcol,  going  down  into  the  pit,  i.e..  dying. 
Made  me  alice  from  them,  i.e.,  separated  me 
from  them  by  restoring  or  preserving  my  life, 
so  that  I  no  longer  can  be  numbered  with  them. 
A. 

4.  Singing  God's  praise  is  a  work  of  the  most 
meditation  of  any  we  perform  in  public.  It 
keeps  the  heart  longest  upon  the  thing  spoken. 
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Prayer  and  hearing  pass  quick  from  one  sen- 
tence to  another  ;  this  sticks  long  upon  it. 
Meditation  must  follow  after  hearing  the  Word, 
and  praying  with  the  minister — for  new  sen- 
tences, still  succeeding,  give  not  liberty  in  the 
instant  well  to  muse  and  consider  upon  what  is 
spoken  ;  but  in  this  you  pray  and  meditate. 
How  fairly  may  the  heart  spread  itself  in  medi- 
tation on  the  thing  while  singing  it  over  !  Our 
singing  is  measured  in  deliberate  time  not  more 
for  music  than  meditation.  lie  that  seeks  not 
finds  not  tliis  advantage  in  singing  Psalms,  hath 
not  yet  learned  what  it  means.     Juhn  LUjldfuut. 

II  i§  boly  iiuilio  ;  lit.  "  His  holy  memo- 
rial," with  reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  passage 
(E.x.  3  :  15),  "  This  is  My  name  forever,  and 
this  is  My  memorial  to  all  generations."  God's 
name  is  His  revelation  of  Himself,  in  all  His 
various  attributes  of  love,  wisdom,  power,  holi- 
ness, truth,  righteousness.  God's  memorial  ia 
that  great  history  of  redemption  which  was,  so 
to  speak,  the  setting  up  of  a  monument  to  His 
glory,  on  which  all  these  attributes  were  in- 
scribed.    P. Tile  American  Committee  have 

brought  out  the  idea  precisely  in  translating  ; 
"Give  thanks  to  His  holy  memorial  name." 
E.  C.  B. 

5.  The  things  of  this  Psalm  are  of  continual 
interest.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  one  time 
or  any  one  type  of  experience.  Some  of  the 
notes  in  it  are  suitable  to  home  and  family  and 
individuals  through  all  the  years  of  their  his- 
tory. Eminently  so  is  this  fifth  verse,  which 
tells  us  of  the  bitter  and  the  sweet,  the  dark  and 
the  liglit,  which  run,  in  various  distribution, 
along  human  lives.  The  underlying  doctrine 
is  the  great  doctrine  or  fact  that  "  God  is  love," 
that  love  runs  through  all,  rules  over  all,  ex- 
plains all.     UnUi(jU. 

A  reason  why  God's  saints  should  praise  Him 
^because  He  manifests  Himself  to  them  in  love, 
not  in  wrath  ;  or  if  in  wrath,  but  for  a  moment. 
Love  rules  over  all.  The  literal  rendcriug  of  the 
verse  is  :  "  For  in  His  anger  is  (but)  a  moment, 
in  His  favor  a  life  ;  in  the  evening,  weeping 
may  come  in  to  pass  the  night  ;  but  with  the 
morning  (there  is)  a  shout  of  joy."  The  paral- 
lelism is  carefully  preserved  in  each  member — 
"anger  .  .  .  favor;"  "a  moment  ...  a 
life  ;"  "  evening  .  .  .  morning  ;"  "  weeping 
.  .  .  jo}^"  Weeping  is  described  under  the 
image  of  a  wayfarer  who  comes  in  at  evening 
to  lodge  for  the  night.  The  suddenness  and 
surprise  of  gladness,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the 
morning,  arc  beautifully  represented  by  the 
simple  "  at  dawn,  a  shout  of  joy,"  without  a 
verb.     Just  as  the  sun  in  Eastern  lands,  with- 


out any  long  prelude  of  twilight  to  announce 
his  coming,  leaps,  as  it  were,  in  a  moment  above 
the  horizon,  so  does  the  light  of  God's  love  dis- 
pel in  a  moment  the  long  night  and  darkne-ss  of 
sorrow.  See  the  beautiful  parallel,  Isa.  54  :  7,  8. 
P. 

So  brief  and  transient  arc  the  moments  of 
God's  displeasure  ;  so  soon  His  anger  passes 
away  and  His  favor  brings  life  out  of  threatened 
death.  One  night  of  tears  ;  but  with  the  n-.om- 
ing,  songs  6f  joyful  deliverance  !  Such  for  the 
most  part  is  human  life.  Health  the  rule  ; 
sicloiess  the  exception  ;  comfort  fills  out  the 
years  ;  pain  iuid  anguish  are  shut  into  the  mo- 
ments :  weeping  sometimes  all  the  night,  and 
then  relief  and  joy  for  the  days  and  years  that 
follow.     C. 

To  man  pain  is  the  exception  and  pleasure  is 
the  rule.  His  memories  of  pain,  it  is  true,  are 
ever  more  vivid  than  those  of  pleasure,  and  far 
more  dispoccd  is  he  to  talk  of  his  trials  than  his 
blcsziags  ;  but  is  not  the  very  rarity  of  his  suf- 
ferings as  compared  with  his  enjoyments  the 
cause  of  this  ?  The  uncommon  ever  makes  a 
deeper  impression  than  the  general — the  inci- 
dental exception  than  the  general  rule.  The 
whole  suffering  of  humanity  here  is  but  as  one 
stormy  night  in  the  voyage  of  its  earthly  his- 
tory ;  it  is  but  a  cloudy  moment  in  a  bright  day 
of  life.  Evil  is  but  a  passing  note  or  two  at 
most  in  creation's  long  and    joyous  anthem. 

Ilomil'j. In  the  deepest  night  of  sorrow  God 

gives  us  so  much  to  be  thankful  for  that  we 
need  never  cease  our  singing.  With  all  our 
wisdom  and  foresight,  we  can  take  a  lesson  in 
gladness  and  gratitude  from  the  happy  bird  that 
sings  ;dl  night  as  if  the  day  were  not  long 
enough  to  tell  its  jo}'.     Coleridge. 

The  believer's  mourning  shall  last  but  till 
morning.  God  wiU  turn  his  winter's  night  into 
a  summer's  day,  his  sighing  into  singing,  his 
grief  into  gladness,  his  mourning  into  music. 
The  life  of  a  Christian  is  filled  up  with  inter- 
changes of  siclvness  and  health,  wealoiess  and 
strength,  crosses  and  comforts,  miseries  and 
mercies,  joys  and  son-ows,  mirth  and  mourn- 
ing ;  all  honey  would  harm  us,  all  wormwood 
would  undo  us  ;  a  composition  of  both  is  the 
best  way  in  the  world  to  keep  our  souls  in  a 
healthy  constitution.  It  is  best  and  most  for 
the  health  of  the  soul  that  the  south  wind  of 
mercy  and  the  north  wind  of  adversity  do  both 
blow  upon  it  ;  and  though  every  wind  that 
blows  shall  blow  good  to  the  saints,  yet  cer- 
tainly their  sins  die  most  and  their  graces  thrive 
best  when  they  are  under  the  drying,  nipping 
north  wind  of  calamity,  as  well  as  under  the 
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warin,  cherishing  south  wind  of  mercy  and 
prosperity.     '/'.  Brooks. 

In  spite  of  all  that  life  can  bring  to  shake  our 
ealmness  of  enduring  faith,  we  have  something 
within  us  (if  wc  be  Christians  indeed)  which  the 
world  cannot  reach.  Joys— secret  but  pervad- 
ing joys — are  treasured  in  the  believer's  heart, 
though  oftentimes  he  cannot  himself  measure 
the  degree,  or  trace  the  source,  of  his  own  emo- 
tions !  And  in  this  gloomy  night  of  life— wait- 
ing for  the  evcrla.5tiug  day,  we  must  have  pa- 
tience, even  though  we  cannot  yet  catch  the 
dawnings  of  the  morn — though  we  must  live 
by  sober  faith,  and  be,  for  a  while,  the  calm 
expectants  of  glory.    W.  A.  B. 

It  is  true  of  every  individual  Christian  that 
to  him  the  morning  comcth.  Long  he  may 
watch  ;  and  '"  Iwpe  deferred  may  make  the 
heart  sick  ;"  and  his  faith  may  be  ready  to 
fai.it,  but  still  it  is  true  that  to  him  brighter 
times  will  come,  and  on  him  the  day-star  of 
hope  and  salvation  will  arise.  Or  even  should 
his  trials  continue  till  life  shall  close,  and  should 
night  follow  night  full  of  gloom,  still  he  sees  a 
light  above  in  lieaveu.  Beyond  the  confines  of 
all  this  darkness  his  eye  beholds  the  beams  of 
eternal  day  ;  a  world  where  the  sun  never  sets, 
and   where  light  dwells    forever   around    the 

throne   of  God.     Barnes. It  is  but  a  very 

short  time  between  grace  and  glory,  between 
our  title  to  the  crown  and  our  wearing  the 
crown,  between  our  right  to  the  heavenly  in- 
licritanci^  and  our  possession  of  it.  The  short 
storm  v.'ill  end  in  an  everlasting  calm.  "  Sor- 
rffw  mai/  endure,  for  a  niijht,  hut  joy  cometh  in 
11)41  morning.'"     T.  Brooks. 

6.  In  my  prosperity.  Prosperity  is  more 
pleasant  tiiau  profitable  to  us.  Though  in  show 
it  look  like  a  fair  summer,  yet  it  is  indeed  a 
wasting  winter,  and  spendeth  all  the  fruit  we 
have  reaped  in  the  harvest  of  sanctified  afflic- 
tion. We  arc  never  in  greater  danger  than  in 
the  sunshine  of  prosperity.  To  be  always  in- 
dulged of  God  and  never  to  taste  of  trouble,  is 
rather  a  token  of  God's  neglect  than  of  His  ten- 

d<!r  love.     Slriither. It  is  more  common  to 

pray  for  strength  to  endure  through  times  of 
adversity  and  sullcring  than  for  strength  to  en- 
dure through  times  of  prosperity  and  gladness. 
Yet  it  is  these  latter  times  of  buoyant  self-reli- 
ance that  are  most  full  of  peril.  It  is  not  in 
those  perilous  ways  when  every  step  gives  fresh 
evidence  that  without  our  Leader  we  are  lost, 
that  wc  are  most  likely  to  turn  away  from  Ilim. 
Tliat  saprLUie  peril  comes  rather  when  we  walk 
in  the  open  plain,  and  have  forgotten  the  ser- 
pents that  lurk  among  tlie  (lowers.     For  every 


soul  that  is  harmed  by  adversity,  ten  are  harmed 
l.iy  prosperity.  Yet  you  will  find  a  hundred 
persons  who  pray  against  that  adversity  which 
so  often,  brings  men  closer  to  God,  where  you. 
will  find  one  who  prays  against  that  pleasant 
prosperity  which  too  often  allures  men  away 
from  God  and  from  their  own  best  future. 
H.  C.  T. 

I  shall  never  be  nmved.  We  are  very 
apt  to  dream,  when  things  are  well  with  us, 
that  they  will  always  be  so,  and  never  other- 
wise. To-morrow  shall  he  as  this  day.  As  if  we 
should  think,  when  the  weather  is  once  fair, 
that  it  v.ill  be  ever  fair  ;  whereas  nothing  is 

more  certain  than  that  it  will  change.     H. 

It  is  rare  to  receive  much  of  this  world,  and  not 
as  the  prodigal  to  go  afar  off  ;  'tis  hard  to  keep 
close  to  God  in  prosperity,  when  we  have  much 
of  this  world  to  live  upon  and  content  ourselves 
with  ;  to  live  upon  God  and  make  Him  our  con- 
tent and  stay,  as  if  we  had  no  other  life  nor 
livelihood  but  in  Him  ;  we  are  very  apt  in  such 
a  case  to  let  go  our  hold  of  God,  discustom  our- 
selves to  the  exercise  of  faith,  abate  and  es- 
trange oui  affections  from  God.     E.  Pledger. 

6,  7.  In  their  times  of  trial  God's  people  in 
all  ages  have  been  brought  to  feel  their  entire 
dependence  on  Him.  In  days  of  flowing  pros- 
perity we  have  little  sense  of  that  dependence 
As  the  Psalmist  puts  it  here  :  "  In  my  pros- 
perity I  said,  I  shall  never  be  moved."  When 
all  goes  well  with  us,  we  expect  the  same  pros- 
perity to  continue  ;  it  seems  stereotyped,  the 
fixed  and  permanent  condition  of  things.  When 
the  lays  run  smoothly,  "involving  happy 
months,  and  these  as  happy  years,"  all  seems 
certain  to  continue.  But  a  change  comes  over 
our  life.  Ill-health  fastens  on  us  ;  death  in- 
vades our  circle  ;  relatives  bring  us  into  deep 
waters ;  our  means  of  living  fail  ;  we  are 
plunged  into  a  very  wilderness  of  woe.  How 
falsely  we  judged  when  we  thought  that  it  was. 
by  its  own  inherent  stability  our  mountain  stood 
strong  !  No  ;  it  was  solely  the  result  of  God's 
favor,  for  all  our  springs  are  in  Him  ;  tlie 
moment  He  hides  His  face  we  are  most  griev- 
ously troubled.  Sad  but  salutary  experience  ! 
W.  G.  li. 

All  the  world  does  no  good  without  the  favor 
of  God.  As  all  the  stars  though  they  shine  to- 
gether, do  not  dispel  the  darkness  of  night  ;  so 
no  creatures  can  comfort  us  sufficiently  when 
God  hides  His  face.     "Thou  didst  hide  Thy 

face  and  I  was  troubled."     Alanton. What 

soul  can  b('  deserted  and  not  be  aftlieted  '?  Cer 
tainly  His  absence  cannot  but  be  lamented  with 
greatest  grief,  whose  presence  the  soul  prizeth 
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«bove  all  earthly  joy  ;  when  the  light  of  CJod's 
cmmlenance  is  obscured  ami  the  comforts  of 
the  Spirit  detained,  then  tlie  Iicaveus  appear  not 
so  clear,  the  promises  taste  not  so  sweet,  doubts 
arise,  fears  overflow,  troubles  enlarge,  and  the 
soul  becomes  ulBicted  with  all  variety  of  dis- 
quietmcnts.     Mossom. 

S,  9.  Ilis  plea  with  God  is.  What  would  my 
life-blood  avail  if  Tliou  shoulJest  send  m?  to 
tile  grave  ?  Does  the  decomposed  dust  of  the 
dead  in  their  graves  render  praise  to  God  ? 
Does  it  bear  witness  before  living  mcntoTl.y 
trutli  ?  J..'.,  If  I  may  live  I  shall  praise  God  and 
witness  to  His  truth  before  the  living,  and  this 
will  avail  to  the  glory  and  honor  of  God.  But, 
i:ut  down  in  ileath,  my  lips  are  dumb  thence- 
forth as  to  any  testimony  for  God  in  the  land 
of  the  living.  Essentially  the  same  reasoning 
appears  in  Psalm  0  :  5  and  88  :  10-13  and  Isa. 
38  :  18,  19.  C. — -Ills  prayer  for  prolonged  life 
was  not  offered  thereforo  with  the  view  of  any 
earthly  possession  or  enjoyment,  but  only  with 
a  view  to  the  honor  of  God.  He  dreaded  death 
as   being   an   end   of   praise   to   God.     For  no 

Psalms  arc  sung  beyond  the  grave.     D. God 

would  be  no  gainer  by  his  death.  Wliat  profit 
i.1  there  in  my  bhod,  implied  that  he  would  will- 
ingly die  if  he  could  thereby  do  any  real  service 
to  God  or  his  country.  Nay,  in  his  honor  God 
would  seem  to  be  a  loser  by  his  death.  S/mll 
tlic  (lust praise?  The  services  of  God's  house 
cannot  be  performed  by  the  dust ;  it  cannot 
jiraise  Him  ;  there  is  none  of  that  device  or 
\iorlving  in  the  grave,  for  it  is  the  land  of  si- 
lence. The  promises  of  God's  covenant  cannot 
be  performed  to  the  dust.  The  best  pleas  in 
prayer  are  those  that  are  taken  from  God's  hon- 
or ;  and  then  we  ask  aright  for  life  when  we 
have  in  view  that  we  may  live  and  praise  Him. 
H. 

Every  better  spirit,  just  in  proportion  to  its 
thoughtfulness  and  nobility,  is  saddened  as  it 
compares  performance  with  aspiration  and  work 
with  aim.  There  are  times  when  the  words  of 
God 's  most  believing  cliililren  about  this  fleeting 
life,  and  the  shortness  of  our  time  for  doing 
God's  appointed  work,  run  in  the  mould  of  the 
Psalmists.  There  was  a  point  of  view  from 
which  life  presented  itself  to  our  Lord  Himself 
as  a  golden  day,  and  death  as  a  cheerless  night. 
"  I  must  worli  the  works  of  Him  that  sent  me, 
while  it  is  day  ;  the  night  comcih  when  no  man 
am  work."     Bishop  Alexander . 

10.  Lord,  be  Thou  my  helper.  In 
every  duty  ;  in  every  conflict ;  in  every  trial  ; 
in  every  efl'ort  to  promote  the  Lord's  cause  ; 
in  every  season  of  prosperity  ;  in  every  hour 


we  live,  this  short  prayer  is  suitable.  If  the 
Lord  help  us,  there  is  no  iluty  whicli  we  cannot 
perform  ;  there  is  no  foe  which  W(;  cannot  over- 
come ;  there  is  no  difneally  wliieh  we  cannot 
surmount.     James  Smith. 

11,  12.  The  words  describe  certain  changes 
in  the  lives  and  experience  of  godly  men.  Sack- 
cloth was  the  attire  of  the  leper,  the  ascetic,  the 
penitent,  and  the  mourner,  sometimes,  too,  of 
the  prophets  of  God.  Sackcloth  represents  a 
condition  c/i  affliction.  Beautiful  raiment  was 
worn  on  festive  and  joyous  occasions.  Here  the 
joy  which  the  wearing  of  such  attire  would  be- 
token is  used  to  represent  the  raiment  itself,  ami 
the  raiment  is  employed  to  represent  prosperity. 
There  is  in  himian  life  and  experience  the  turn- 
ing of  mourning  into  dancing,  the  putting  off 
of  sackcloth  and  girding  with- gladness.  They 
whose  life  has  been  redeemed  from  destruction 
will  understand  this.  The  words  point  to  God 
as  the  Author  of  these  changes,  and  affirm  that 
praise  is  the  end  and  object  of  these  changes. 
Praise  is  higher  than  prayer.  It  is  divine. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Divine  consciousness 
which  corresponds  to  our  prayers  ;  but  in  God's 
self-apjireeiation  there  is  that  which  is  in  har- 
mony with  our  praises.  While  God's  creatures 
praise  Ilim,  they  arc  unfallen  ;  and  in  the  de- 
gree that  the  spirit  of  praise  is  restored  in  them 
their  redemption  is  being  wrought  out.  S.  Mar- 
tin.  To  bless  God  for  mercies  is  the  way  to 

increase  them  ;  to  bless  Him  for  miseries  is  the' 
way  to  remove  them.  Xo  good  lives  so  long  as 
that  which  is  thankfully  improved  ;  and  no  evil 
dies  so  soon  as  that  which  is  patiently  endured. 
Dyer. 

Penitence  must  rise  up  into  joy.  In  its  very 
nature  penitence  is  a  passing,  transitory  stage, 
and  not  an  abiding  state.  If  it  were  the  latter, 
it  would  prove  that  it  was  not  true  penitence, 
but  some  strange  counterfeit.  Penitence  is  like 
the  dawn  that  passes  into  the  full  dayliglit. 
But  what  is  to  turn  penitence  into  joy,  confes- 
sion into  praise  1  Surelj',  belief  in  pardon. 
All  !  we  want  more  faith  to  lift  us  up.  We 
want  more  simple  acceptance  of  God's  promises. 
We  want  more  chOd-like  restfulness  in  His 
fatherly  love.  Yes  ;  it  is  true,  belief  in  pardon 
is  the  secret  charm  which  can  turn  penitenci? 
into  joy.  Blessed  are  they  who,  having  con- 
fessed their  sins,  and  believed  in  God's  pardon- 
ing grace,  can  say,  "  Thou  hast  turned  for  me 
mj'  mourning  into  dancing  ;  Thou  hast  put  off 
my  sackcloth,  and  girded  me  with  gladness." 
W.  W.  How. 

12,  To  the  end  that  my  glory  may  siiiy  prauie 
unto  Thee,  says  David.      Whether  his  tongue 
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or  his  soul,  or  both.  What  he  calls  his  ylunj 
he  shows  us  ;  and  what  use  he  hath  for  it — 
namely,  to  give  the  Luid  glorj-,  to  i,ing  His 
praises  ;  then  it  was  truly  David's  glory  when 
it  was  so  employed,  in  giving  glory  to  Him 
whose  peculiar  due  glory  is.  AVhat  have  we  to 
do  in  the  world  as  once  and  again  His  creatures, 
anew  created  unto  (jond  tcorks,  but  to  exercise 
ourselves  in  those,  and  by  those  to  advauce  His 
glory  V  that  all  may  return  to  Him  from  whom 


all  is,  as  the  rivers  run  back  to  the  sea  from 
whence  they  came.  Of  Mini  and  i!iruu(/h  Him, 
and  therefore  J(fr  Him  arc  all  things.  Leigh- 
ton. 

The  designed  result  of  so  speedy  and  thorough 
a  change  in  his  affliction,  after  it  had  whole- 
somely humbled  him,  was  Jehovah's  praise. 
And  the  praise  of  Jehovah  forever  is  also  his 
determination,  as  this  Psalm  vows,  and  at  the 
same  time  carries  it  out.     1). 


PSALM   XXXI. 


FOn   THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN.      A   PSALM   OF    DAVID. 


1  In  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  put  my  trust ;  let  me 

never  be  ashamed  : 
Deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness. 

2  Bow  down  thine  ear  unto  me  ;  deliver  mo 

speedily  : 
Be  thou  to  me  a  strong  rock,  an  house  of 
defence  to  save  me. 

3  For  thou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress  ; 
Therefore  for  thy  name's  sake  lead  me  and 

guide  me. 

4  Pluck  me  out  of  the  net  that  they  have  laid 

privily  for  me  ; 
For  thou  art  my  strong  hold. 

5  Into  thine  hand  I  commend  my  spirit  : 
Thou  hast  redeemed  me,  O  Lord,  thou  God 

of  truth. 

6  I  hate  them  that  regard  lying  vanities  : 
But  I  trust  in  the  Lord. 

7  I  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  thy  mercy  : 
For  thou  hast  seen  my  affliction  ; 

Thou  hast  known  my  so<il  in  adversities. 

8  And  thou  hast  not  shut  me  up  into  the  hand 

of  the  enemy  ; 
Thou  hast  set  my  feet  in  a  large  place. 

9  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  am  in 

distress  : 
Mine  eye  wasteth  away  with  grief,  yea,  my 
soul  and  my  body. 

10  For  my  life  is  spent  with  sorrow,  and  my 

years  witli  sighing  : 
My  strengtli  faileth  bc'causc  of  mine  iniquity, 
and  my  bones  are  wasted  away. 

11  Because  of  all  mine  adversaries  I  am  become 

a  reproach, 
Yea,  unto  my  neighbours  exceedingly,  and 

a  fear  to  mine  acquaintance  : 
They  that  did  see  me  without  fled  from  me. 


12  I  am  forgotten  as  a  dead  man  out  of  mind  : 
I  am  like  a  broken  vessel. 

13  For  I  have  heard  the  defaming  of  many, 
Terror  on  every  side  : 

While  they  took  counsel  together  against  me. 
They  devised  to  take  away  my  life. 

14  But  I  trusted  in  thee,  O  Lokd  : 
I  said,  Thou  art  my  God. 

15  My  times  are  in  thy  hand  : 

Deliver  me  from  the  hand  of  mine  enemies, 
and  from  them  that  persecute  me. 

16  Make  thy  face  to  shine  upon  thy  servant : 
Save  me  in  thy  lovingkindness. 

17  Let  me  not  be  ashamed,  O  Lokd  ;  for  I  have 

called  upon  thee  : 
Let  the  wicked  be  ashamed,  let  them  be 
silent  in  Shcol. 

18  Let  the  lying  lips  be  dumb  ; 

Which   speak    against  the  righteous    inso- 
lently. 
With  pride  and  contempt. 

19  Oh  how  great  is  thy  goodness,  which  thou 

hast  laid  up  for  them  that  fear  thee, 
■Which  thou  hast  wrought  for  them  that  put 
their  trust  in  thee,  before  the  sons  of 
men  ! 

20  In  the  covert  of  thy  presence  shalt  thou  hide 

them  from  the  plottings  of  man  : 
Thou  shalt  keep  them  secretly  in  a  jxivilion 
from  the  strife  of  tongues. 

21  Blessed  be  the  Lord  : 

For  he  hath  shewed  me  his  marvellous  lov- 
ingkindness in  a  strong  city. 
23  As  for  me,  I  said  in  my  haste,  I  am  cut  off 
from  before  thine  eyes  : 

Nevertheless  thou  hcardest  the  voice  of  my 
supplications  when  I  cried  unto  thee. 
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23  O  love  the  Lono,  all  yp  his  saints  : 
The  Loud  prcserveth  the  faithful, 
And  plentifully  rewardcth  the  proud  doer. 

A  PsAi.M  in  which  earnest  prayer  for  deliver- 
ance from  trouble  is  kindled  and  animated 
throughout  by  a  lively  trust  and  hope  in  God. 
It  consists  of  three  principal  divisions  :  The 
singer  prays  God  to  be  gracious  to  him  in  his 
trouble,  expressing  at  the  same  time  his  trust 
in  Ilim,  who  in  times  past  had  been  his  deliv- 
erer (vs.  1-8).  He  pours  out  before  God  the 
story  of  his  sufferings  anil  his  sorrows,  beseech- 
ing Him  again  to  lift  upon  him  the  light  of  His 
countenance,  and  to  put  his  enemies  to  shame 
(vs.  9-18).  He  concludes  with  praise  and 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  His  goodness  to  all 
who  trust  in  Him,  and  particularly  to  him.sclf  ; 
and  calls  upon  all  the  righteous  to  love  the  Lord 
(vs.  19-24).     P. 

I-§.  He  begins  with  a  prayer  for  deliverance 
which  is  grounded  on  the  contidence  which 
Jehovah,  to  whom  he  commits  himself,  never 
can  disappoint  ;  and  rejoices  beforehand  in  the 
security  he  anticipates  without  a  doubt.  From 
the  fact  of  his  being  hidden  in  God  springs  the 
confident  certainty,  that  neither  now  nor  ever 
can  it  come  to  pass  with  him  that  he  will  be 
ashamed  or  that  his  hope  will  disappoint  him. 

D. Faith  and  prayer  must  go  together.     He 

that  believes,  let  him  pray  ;  J  believe,  therefore 
have  Is2)oke:t;  and  he  that  prays,  let  him  be- 
lieve, for  the  prayer  of  faith  is  the  prevailing 
prayer.     AVe  have  both  here.     H. 

I.  David,  the  record  says  (1  Sam.  30),  "en- 
couraged himself  in  the  Lord  his  God."  "  The 
Lord  his  God"  gives  us  the  key-note  of  his  life. 
It  was  forever  settled  in  his  soul  that  Jehovah 
was  his  own  God.  He  held  this  conviction  in 
tlie  spirit  of  a  consciously  full  consecration  to 
His  honor  and  service,  and  of  a  strong,  unshaken 
trust  in  His  care  and  protection.  With  such  a 
mutual  understanding  between  God  and  him- 
self, he  might  fitly  say  ;  "  Let  me  never  be  put 
to  shame."  "Deliver  me  in  Thy  righteous- 
ness" rests  its  plea  not  on  the  ground  of  David's 
absolute  siiilessuess  (sec  v.  10),  but  of  God's 
liilelit}'  to  His  promise   and   to   His  covenant 

obligations.     C. For  the   support  of  faith, 

mark  well  whereon  it  may  safely  rest ;  even 
upon  God's  riijhteousness,  as  well  as  upon  His 
mercy.  On  this  ground  did  the  apostle  in  faith 
expect  the  crown  of  righteousness  (2  Tim.  4  : 
7,  8).  because  the  Lord  from  whom  he  expected 
it  is  a  righteous  judge  ;  and  the  Psalmist  is  bold 
t*>  appeal  to  the  righteousncts  of  God.  We 
may  be  well  assured  that  what  God's  goodness. 


24  Be  strong,   and   let  your  heart  take  cour- 
age, 
All  ye  that  hope  in  the  Loud. 

grace,  and  mercy  moved  Him  to  promise.  His 
truth.  His  faithfulness,  and  righteousness  will 
move  Him  to  perform.     W.  Gcnir/e. 

2.  A  rock.  The  general  idea  of  this  sym- 
bol is  firmness,  solidity.  God  is  a  rock  for  a 
foundation,  for  a  fortress,  for  shade  and  refresh- 
ment. Norfe  that  ever  built  on  that  Rock  have 
been  confounded.       A.  HI. 

3.  What  he  asks  in  the  preceding  verse  he 
here  asserts,  that  God  is  his  protector,  and  nuist 
therefore  of  necessity  protect  him,  not  onlj'  for 
the  sufferer's  sake,  but  for  the  honor  of  His 

own  name  or  manifested  nature.     A. God's 

name  was  committed  to  his  protection  by  the 
fact  that  David  had  accepted  His  promises,  had 
given  himself  to  His  service  on  the  guaranty  of 
the  requisite  protection,  and  therefore  was  en- 
titled to  feel  that  Jehovah's  name  was  pledged 
for  his  deliverance.     C. 

For  Tliy  iiaiiie'§  sake.  If  merely  a 
creature's  honor  or  the  glory  of  angels  were  in- 
volved, man's  salvation  would  indeed  be  uncer- 
tain. But  every  step  involves  the  honor  of 
God.  We  plead  for  His  name's  sake.  If  God 
should  begin  and  not  continue,  or  if  He  should 
carry  on  but  not  complete  the  work,  all  would 
admit  that  it  was  for  some  reason  that  must 
bring  reproach  on  the  Almighty.  This  can 
never  be.  God  was  self-moved  to  undertaken 
man's  salvation.  His  glorious  name  makes  it 
certain  the  top-stone  shall  be  laid  in  glory. 
Pluiner. 

5.  Into  the  hand  of  this  God,  who  is  and  who 
will  be  all  this  to  him,  he  commits  his  spirit  ; 
he  hands  it  over  into  His  hand  as  a  trust,  or  de- 
posit, for  what  is  deposited  there  is  safely  laid 
up  and  removed  from  all  danger  and  all  need. 

D. These  words  are  appropriate  to  any  dying 

saint,  and  were  used  by  Jesus  dying,-  and  by 
the  martyred  Stephen  ;  yet  we  need  not  assirme 
that  in  using  them  David  though'  of  himself  as 
dying,  but  rather  as  fully  committing  the  whole 
question  of  life  and  death  iuto  the  bands  of  his 
God,  in  the  assurance  that  God  both  hail  re- 
deemed him  from  death  in  other  perils  and 
would  again.  In  offeiing  his  prayer  thus, 
"  Lord  God  of  truth,"  he  mdicated  the  hold  he 
consciously  had  upon  God's  promise  and  verac- 
ity for  his  deliverance.     C. 

Upon  the  expression  of  confidence  in  the 
power  and  faithfulness  of  God,  follows  the  ex- 
pression of  the  singer's  iTsolve.  My  sf.iiit 
(ruach),   more  than  my  soul  or  life  (itephes'i). 
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It  is  not  only  from  sickness  and  floath.  but  from 
sin  and  all  cuumics  that  the  man  of  God  would 
be  kept,  and  therefore  he  commends  to  God, 
not  his  body  or  his  bodily  life  alone,  but  the 
life  of  his  spirit,  which  i;  more  precious. 
"  Thou  hast  been,  and  Thou  art,  my  Redeemer  ;" 
and  further,  there  is  implied,  "  because  Tliou 
thangcst  not,  I  confidently  anticipate  redemp- 
tion from  this  present  calamitj-."  The  past 
continuing  up  to  the  present  moment  (strict 
perfect)  is  in  the  singer's  mind  a  pledge  of  the 
future,  especially  because  God  is  the  God  of 
truth,  as  opposed  to  the  lying  vanities  (in  the 
next  verse),  i.e.,  all  false  objects  of  trust,  here 

perhaps  especially /ti?«f  jiorfs.    P. That  which 

encourages  us  to  commit  our  spirits  into  the 
liaud  of  God  is,  that  He  has  not  only  created 
but  redeemed  them  ;  the  particular  redemptions 
of  the  Old  Testament  Church  and  the  Old 
Testament  saints  were  typical  of  our  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ.     II. 

In  the  hour  of  death  the  palpitating  heart 
must  appropriate  the  personal  affection  of  the 
liodcemer  to  Ills  people.  This  appropriation 
i.s  the  secret  of  dying.  Christianity  meets  us 
where  we  most  of  all  need  its  aid  ;  and  meets 
us  too  with  the  very  aid  we  need.  It  does  not 
tell  us  of  the  splendors  of  the  invisible  world  ; 
but  it  does  far  better  when,  in  three  words,  it 
informs  us  that  to  loosen  from  the  shore  of  mor- 
tality is  to  bo  with  Christ.  This  is  precisely 
the  assurance  which  the  occasion  demands  ;  for 
it  not  only  quickens  the  devout  aCections,  but 
it  li.\es  them  on  their  object.  All  security  and 
all  joy  are  comprised  in  the  idea  of  beholding 
and  of  approaching  the  Sou  of  God— the  Son  of 
man — now  exercising  universal  dominion  :  and 
<'specially  ruling  the  world  of  spirits.  "  If  I 
go,  I  will  come  again  to  receive  you  to  My- 
st;lf."     I.  T. 

As  we  think  of  Psalms  in  connection  with  the 
l)lessed  hope  of  eternal  life,  we  associate  witli 
tliem  calm  sweet  faces,  from  which,  when  our 
(•yes  see  them  next,  the  lines  of  pain  and  sor- 
row shall  be  smoothed  out,  and  they  shall  look 
■fairer  and  nobler  than  they  ever  did.  From 
the  cro.ss,  the  stake,  the  fagot,  the  sick-room, 
fragments  of  Psalms  break  upon  our  ears,  set 
to  the  music  of  Easter.  This  verse  rises  from 
saint  lifter  saint  ;  it  came  from  Stephen,  Poly- 
carp,  Basil,  Epipliauius  of  Pavia,  Jj^rnard, 
Huss,  Luther,  JMelanehlhon.  Bishop  Alexan- 
der. 

7.  Sure  of  bi'ing  heard,  he  resolves  to  give 
expression  to  his  grateful  jny  for  Jehovah's 
grace,  because  lie  has  looked  upon  his  sorrow, 
because  He  has  known  and  exerted  Himself  for 


his  soul's  needs.     D. In  the  midst  of  trouble 

faith  will  furnish  matter  of  joy  and  promise  to 
itself  gladness,  especially  from  the  memory  of 
by-past  experiences  of  God's  mercy.  The 
ground  of  our  gladness,  when  we  have  found  a 
proof  of  God's  Idndncss  to  us,  should  not  be  in 
the  benefit  so  much  as  in  the  fountain  of  the 
benefit  ;  for  this  giveth  us  hope  to  drink  again 
of  the  like  experience  from  the  fountain  which 
did  send  forth  that  benefit.  Therefore  David 
says,  "  1  will  be  glad  and  rejoice  in  Thy  mercy.' ' 

Dickson. For  mercy  past  he  is  grateful,  and 

for  mercy  future,  which  he  belie vingly  antici- 
pates, he  is  joyful.  In  our  mo.st  importunate 
intercessions  we  must  find  breathing  time  to 
bless  the  Lord  ;  praise  is  never  a  hindrance  to 
prayer,  but  a  refreshment  therein.  Those  two 
words,  (/lad  and  rejoice,  arc  an  instructive  re- 
duplication, we  need  not  stint  ourselves  in  our 
holy  triumph. 

"For  Thou  hast  considered  my  trouble." 
Thou  ha.st  seen  it,  weighed  it,  directed  it,  fixed 
a  bound  to  it,  and  in  all  ways  made  it  a  matter 
of  tender  consideration.  A  man's  consideration 
means  the  full  exercise  of  his  mind  ;  what  must 
God's  consideration  be  !  S. All  pain,  sick- 
ness, weariness,  distress,  languor,  agony  of 
mind  or  body,  whether  in  ourselves  or  others, 
is  to  be  treated  reverently,  seeing  in  it  our 
Maker's  hand  passing  over  us  ;  fashioning,  by 
suffering,  the  imperfect  or  decayed  substance 
of  our  souls.  Every  sorrow  is  a  billow  on  this 
world's  troublesome  sea,  which  we  must  pas3 
over  on  the  cross,  to  bear  us  nearer  to  our  home. 
Each  trouble  is  meant  to  relax  the  world's  hold 
over  us,  and  our  hold  upon  the  world,  each 
loss  to  make  us  seek  our  gam  in  heaven.     Pusey. 

Nothing   is  intolerable   that    is   neccirsar)'. 

God  hath  bound  thy  trouble  upon  thee  by  His 
Providence,  with  a  design  to  try  thee  and  v.-ith 
purposes  to  reward  and  to  crown  thee.  These 
cords  thou  canst  not  break,  and  therefore  lie 
thou  down  gently,  and  suffer  the  hand  of  God 
to  do  what  He  please.     Jeremy  Tiiylor. 

S.  Set  my  feet  in  a  large  place.  It 
is  not  every  sort  of  comforting  a  r.:ourner  will 
call"  blessed."  If  you  cannot  let  me  in  through 
this  gateway  of  distress  to  a  peace,  a  largeness 
of  delight  imfelt  before  ;  if  you  do  not  turn  n:y 
very  tears  to  showers  of  sunshine,  and  lift  me 
from  mj'  valley  up  to  heights  of  glorious  bliss 
on  which  I  could  not  otherwise  have  stood  ; 
where,  I  pray  you,  is  the  "  blessedness"  of  my 
"mourning"?  Dykes. Many  a  man's  ex- 
perience will  bear  out  the  seeming  paradox  that 
the  joys  of  the  spirit  which  clings  with  an  un- 
wavering confidence  to  the  promises  of  God  are 
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greatest  in  the  hours  of  the  greatest  trial,  be-  j 
oause  faitli  then  is  strongest  in  ils  exercise.  It  ' 
is  in  moral  as  in  natural  tilings  ;  music  sounds 
softer  and  sweeter  by  night  than  by  day,  be- 
cause then  all  is  still,  and  the  notes  arc  brought 
out  more  fully.  It  is  in  the  hour  of  calamity 
that  the  ruptured  lieart-strings  yield  the  sweet- 
est melody,  when  touched  by  God,  and  the  notes 
of  praise  are  loudest  and  richest,,  because  the 
promises  of  truth  which  alone  caa  raise  them 
then  seem  most  precious.     E.  Ma.vin. 

Oh,  holy  path  of  God  !  when  it  leads  us 
through  many  sorrows,  apparcutl_y  downward, 
but  in  realit)'  upward.  The  narrower  and  more 
thorny  the  path,  the  mare  splendid  the  goal  to 
which  it  leads.  The  more  that  this  world  owes 
us  in  friends  and  the  fulfilling  of  our  wishes,  so 
much  richer  and  more  comforting  is  tlie  adjust- 
ment in  the  other  world.  Well  for  us  that  we, 
as  Christians,  have  a  so  much  clearer  insight 
into  eternity  and  the  mystery  of  its  retribution, 
that  we,  iu  faith  in  the  Sufferer  of  all  sufferers, 
can  utter  the  words,  "  Through  cross  to  crown," 
and  And  comfort  in  them,  even  here,  for  all  the 
sufferings  of  this  life.     ChnsiUeh. 

9-13.  After  the  p;Ban  sung  in  the  fulness  of 
faith  before  the  victory,  prayer  begins  again  in 
this  second  portion  of  the  Psalm  ;  this  prayer  is 
grounded  on  the  greatness  of  his  suffering, 
which  the  Psalmist,  after  strengthening  himself 
in  his  confidence  on  God,  now  sets  before  Him 
all  the  more  compcchensively.     D. 

9,  10.  Recurring  again  to  his  bitter  trials, 
he  represents  them  as  a  long  and  terrible  afflic- 
tion— as  wasting  his  life-power,  impairing  his 
liealth,  poisoning  the  fountains  of  his  peace  and 
comfort,  and  all  the  more  so  because  blended 
with  a  sense  of  sin,  which  is  but  too  often  one 
of  the  most  bitter  ingredients  iu  the  cup  of  trial 
on  earth.  C. Becaii§c  of  mine  in- 
iquity. See  how  the  e3'e  is  turned  within,  as 
well  as  without,  upon  his  enemies.  Suffering 
does  its  work  when  it  leads  us  to  commune  with 
our  own  hearts,  and  to  discover  the  evils  which 
lire  hidden  there.     P. 

11-13.  Not  for  anj'  fault  of  his  own  David 
became  an  outcast  and  exile  from  many  of  his 
former  friends  and  neighbors.  .  Few  had  the 
courage  or  the  sympathj"  with  him  to  be  willing 
to  appear  as  his  friend.  Hence  his  circum- 
stances made  him,  in  these  respects,  a  sort  of 
type  of  his  greater  Son,  who,  not  at  all  for  His 
own  fault,  was  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men," 
C. 

12.  The  expression  seems  to  correspond  ex- 
actly to  the  second  member  of  the  English 
proverb,  out  of  wight,  out  ofinind.     The  com- 


parison with  an  earthen  vcs,sel,  at  best  of  litlle 
value,  easily  broken,  and  when  broken  worth- 
less, only  fit  to  tie  contemptuously  thrown  aside, 
is  a  favorite  with  Jeremiah,  who  a])iicars  to 
have  derived  it,  with  .'^om:'  other  favorite  ideas 
and  expressions,  from  the  Psalm  before  us.  A. 
J4-l§.  But  although  a  curse  of  the  v.orld 
and  the  offseouring  of  all  pc  ople,  he  trusts  in 
God,  his  deliverer  and  avenger.  It  seemed  as 
though  .Jehovah  had  given  him  up  in  anger,  but 
he  trusts  Sn  Him.  and  in  spite  of  this  ajipear- 
ance  he  praj-s  to  Him  with  the  words  of  appro- 
priating, faith.     D. 

14.  And  Ion  Titer  did  trust,  Jehorah  ;  I  said. 
My  Ood  (art)  Thou  !  "  Amid  these  distresses, 
and  in  spite  of  them,  I  still  confided  iu  Jehovah, 
and  expressed  mj'  confidence  by  solemnly 
avouching  Him  to  be  my  God,  and  therefore 
bound  by  covenant  to  save  me,  as  I  am  no  less 
bound  by  covenant  to  trust  Him."  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  how  constantly  the  ancient  saints 
make  trust  in  God  essential  to  all  spiritual 
safety.     A. 

Tliou  art  my  Ood.  The  assurance  of 
faith  rests  as  on  a  rock  upon  the  Person  and 
Word  of  God.  Christ  has  died  for  me  and  ri.sen 
again.  He  invites  me  to  come  to  Him.  to  rest 
on  Him,  to  believe  His  love,  to  accept  His  sal- 
vation, to  receive  His  grace,  to  bear  His  yoke. 
I  will  believe  His  love,  on  the  authority  of  His 
Word,  far  abave  what  I  can  cither  ask  or  think. 
I  accept  the  salvation  which  the  voice  of  His 
quickening  Spirit  has  made  a  supreme  necessity 
to  my  conscience,  and.  by  methods  cho.sen  by 
Himself,  has  brought  home  to  my  heart.  Bishtp 
Thorold. 

15.  In  Thy  hand  (are)  my  times  ;  set  me  free 
from  the  hand  of  my  foes  and  from  my  persecu- 
tors. By  times  we  are  to  understand  the  current 
of  events  or  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  as  when  wo 
speak  familiarly  of  good  times  or  hard  times. 
There  may  be  also  an  allusion  to  the  tm-ning 
points  or  critical  junctures  of  his  history.  The 
first  clause  presents  the  ground  or  reason  of  the 
second.  "  Since  the  events  of  my  life  are  at 
Thy  disposal,  set  me  free,"  etc.  Freeing  from 
the  hand  is  the  opposite  of  shutting  up  iu  it. 
Flies  and  persecutors  are  not  distinct  classes,  but 
different  descriptions  of  the  same.     A. 

My  limes  ;  i.e.,  all  my  life  with  its  "  sun- 
dry and  manifold  changes,"  its  joys  and  sor- 
rows, its  hopes  and  conflicts,  are  not  the  sport 
of  chance,  or  the  creatures  of  a  blind  fate,  but 
are  in  Thy  hand,  O  Thou  living,  personal  Re- 
deemer. On  this  confidence  are  grotmded  tho 
petitions  which  follow,  and  the  hopes  expressed. 
P. If  God  have  our  times  in  Ilis  hand  He. 
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mil  help  us  ;  anfl  if  IIo  be  our  God  He  trilt  liclp 
iij  ;  and  then  what  can  discourage  us  ?  It  is  a 
great  support  to  thosj  wlio  have  God  for  their 
Go:l,  that  tlieir  times  are  in  His  hand  ;  and  He 
will  be  s.ire  to  order  ami  dispose  of  them  for  the 
best  to  all  those  who  commit  their  spirits  into 
His  hand,  to  suit  them  to  their  times.  The 
time  of  life  is  in  God's  hands,  to  lengthen  or 
r.liorteu.  embitter  or  sweeten  as  He  pleases.  Our 
time%  all  evc'uts  that  euucern  us  and  the  timing 
of  them,  these  are  at  GoJ'o  di.iposal  ;  tliey  arc 
not  in  our  own  hands,  for  the  way  of  man  is 
not  in  himself,  not  in  our  friends'  hands,  nor  in 
our  enemies'  liands,  but  in  God's  ;  eoery  man's 
jud'/ment  promdcth  from  Him.  David  does  not 
in  his  prayers  ;«'(scribe  to  God,  but  «»Ascribe  to 
Him  :  "  Lord,  my  times  are  in  Thy  hand,  and 
1  am  well  jileased  that  they  are  so.  they  could 
not  be  in  a  better  hand;  Thy  will  be  done." 
H. 

We  are  not  waifs  and  strays  upon  the  ocean 
of  fate,  but  are  steered  by  infinite  wisdom  tow- 
ard our  desire.l  haven.  Providence  is  a  pillow 
for  anxious  heads,  an  anodyne  for  care,  a  grave 

for  despair.     S. God  has  chosen  for  us  the 

period  of  the  world  in  which  we  should  live. 
Feeling  that  God  has  placed  us  in  this  age,  that 
we  may  nitike  our  iiupress  on  it,  we  should  pre- 
pare ourselves  faithfully  for  doing  its  work. 
Our  circumstances  and  the  directic.n  cf  our  lives 
upon  earth  are  in  God's  hand.  We  are  stand- 
ing while  the  generations  that  rose  up  by  our 
side  are  sleeping  in  the  ground.  We  live  be- 
cause it  is  God's  good  pleasure  that  we  should 
still  have  a  work  to  do  and  responsibilities  to 
meet.  If  God  thus  encircles  us  by  the  agencies 
of  His  providential  power  and  grace,  then  we 
ought  to  feel  our  dependence  on  God,  not  on 
man,  not  on  the  best-laid  jilans.  This  sense  of 
dependence!  shoidd  keep  us  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  Onl3  by  realizing  this  great  (ruth  do 
we  prepare  oti/selves  either  for  great  happiness 
or  great  usefulness.  The  God  in  whose  hands 
our  times  are  holds  the  times  of  all  other  himian 
beings,  holds  all  agencies,  directs  all  events  ac- 
cording to  the  counsel  of  His  will,  and  we  shall 
be  successful  only  when  we  place  ourselves  di- 
rectly in  harmony  with  His  laws.  What  a 
source  of  comfort  it  is  when  we  can  believe 
fully  that  o:ir  times  are  in  God's  hand  !  If  we 
feel  we  are  resting  upon  the  bosom  of  Omnip- 
otence, what  can  disturb  our  repose?  M. 
Simpa'/n. 

Happy  the  man  who  endures  patiently  ;  wiio 
in  spite  of  all,  hoping  against  hope,  out  of  tlie 
deijlh  of  his  sou!  can  say  :  "  1  trusted  in  Thee, 
0  Lord  ;  I aai.l,  Thou,  art  my  God,  my  times  arc 


in  Thy  hand .'"  Tlie  one  is  not  found  without 
the  otlier  ;  first,  the  my  of  faith,  and  then  the 
Th;/  of  perfect,  childlike  submission.  Such  a 
svibmissive,  trusting  soul  may  say  :  My  lot  in 
life  is  determined,  my  course  in  life  is  guided, 
the  period  of  my  life  is  iixed  by  God's  hand. 
And  above  all,  the  r/oal  of  my  life  is  guaranieed 
by  God.  The  hand  which  points  the  way,  and 
thus  far  has  led  the  pilgrim  forward,  never  let 
slip  one  whom  He  has  grasped.  "  My  times" 
become  at  last  eternities  ;  and  the  hand  that 
sustained  the  first  has  in  due  season  also  the  last 
to  bestow.  Thence  the  same  lips  which  uttered 
these  avowals  assume  immediately  afterward 
the  vaunt  of  hope,  which  involuntarily  rises 
above  time  present:  "  Oh.  how  great  is  Thy 
goodness,  which  Thou  hast  laid  up  for  them 
that  fear  Thee  !"  (v.  19).      Van  0. 

16.  Lit  Thy  face  shine  on  Thy  servant ;  save 
me  in  Thy  mercy.  The  first  clause  contains  an 
allusion  to  the  sacerdotal  benediction  recorded 
in  Num.  6  :  25.  "  Grant  me  a  sensible  assur- 
ance of  Thy  favor."  This  be  asks  because  he 
i>  His  servant,  a  relation  implying  the  necessity 
of  God's  interposition  in  his  favor.  While  God 
13  God,  He  cannot  leave  His  faithful  servants  to 
perish.  Even  here,  however,  his  appeal  is  to 
God's  mercy,  as  the  only  source  or  means  of 
safety. 

17.  He  distinguishes  himself,  as  one  who 
calls  upon  God,  from  the  wicked  who  do  not, 
and  apueals  to  the  righteousness  of'  God  as  n  - 
(luiring  that  defeat  and  disappointment  should 
fall,  not  upon  the  class  to  which  he  belongs  and 
of  which  he  is  the  representative,  but  upon  that 

!  represented  by  his  enemies,  of  whom  it  has  been 
well  said  that  they  are  not  reckoned  sinners  be- 
cause they  are  his  enemies,  but  enemies  because 
they  are  sinners  ;  or,  in  other  words,  enemies  to 
him  liccause  they  are  the  enemies  of  God.     A. 
I§.   I..}'ill$;   lips.     It  is  not  calumny,  nor 
I  treachery,  that  does  the  most  h;;rm  iatbe  v.'orId  : 
]  they  are  continually  crushed,  and  are  filt  only 
;  in  being  conquered.     But  it  is  the  glistening 
and  softly  spoken  lie  ;  the  amiable  fallacy  ;  the 
patriotic  lie  of  the  historian  ;  the  provident  lie 
of  the  politician  ;  the  jealous  lie  of  the  partisan  ; 
the  merciful  lie  of  the  friend  ;  and  the  careless 
lie  of  each  man  to  himself,  which  darken  ar.d 
degrade  our  life.     Muskin. 

It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely 
an  assailable  point  or  quality  in  us,  width  is 
not  capable  of  being  suborned  into  the  service 
of  lying  lips.  There  is  the  lie  of  sheer  coward- 
ice, told  to  evade  some  threatened  personal 
danger,  or  the  formidable  lion  of  public  opin- 
ion, or  the  ridicule  of  unprincipled  associates. 
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There  is  the  lie  of  cupiditj'  and  monej-makiug, 
direct  or  indircet ;  the  lie  of  convenience,  the  lie 
of  shame.  th(,'  lie  of  llattery,  with  its  double 
wrong.  Then  there  are  all  the  ticgret's  of  false- 
hood— exaggerations,  or  adding  to  the  truth, 
extenuations,  or  talcing  from  it — of  wliich  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  when  once  a  living  con- 
science talces  knowledge  how  easily  their  falsify- 
ing processes  go  on,  it  must  watch  their  begin- 
nings as  we  watch  the  first  symptoms  of  pesti- 
lence. There  are  eiiuivocatious,  deceptions  in 
which  people  allow  themselves  by  lirst  practis- 
ing the  self-deception  that  a  falsehood  half-hid- 
den from  men  is  wholly  hidden  froin  God,  or 
that  it  is  safe  to  go  half-way  in  that  which  is  an 
abomination  to  1  lim.  You  need  not  be  reminded 
that  there  are  acted  falsehoods,  of  manner  and 
gesture,  of  signs  and  ornaments,  of  pretended 
frien  Iship  and  assumed  cordiality  and  h3'pocrit- 
ical  devotion  ;  nor  need  it  be  repeated  to  you 
that  speech  is  no  more  an  expression  of  the  mind 
than  action  is,  and  that  by  "  lying  lips"  Scrip- 
ture means  all  the  lies  that  the  whole  body  can 
tell,  and  that  one  of  them  is  just  as  hatcfid  to 
the  Go;l  of  truth  and  just  as  sure  of  judgment 
as  another.     F.  D.  il. 

19-24.  His  well-grounded  hope  now  brings 
triumphant  certainty,  and  this  breaks  forth  in 
glad  acknowledgment  of  God's  goodness  to  the 
righteous,  and  an  exhortation  to  all  to  wait  on 
Him  in  unshaken  confidence  of  heart.     D. 

19.  His  [irayer  is  heard  and  his  soul  is  there- 
by deeply  affected  with  a  sense  of  the  great 
goodne.ss  which  God  has  ever  in  reserve,  se- 
cretly stored  away  but  ever  in  i-eadincss  for  its 

fit  occasion.     C. 3Iark  the  phrase  "  Laid  up 

for  them  ;"  Ilis  mercy  and  goodness  is  intended 
for  them,  as  a  father  that  laj's  by  such  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  portion  for  such  a  child.     Gurnall. 

This  text  Is  the  expression  of  a  Divine  Imo, 
the  law  of  Oc/d's  wise  reserve  in  dispensing  His 
favors.  He  does  not  reveal  Himself,  nor  be- 
stow His  blessings,  nor  develop  His  purposes, 
nor  mature  His  plans  all  at  once.  He  gives  lili- 
eral'.y,  but  not  the  whole.  He  keeps  something 
always  in  the  background  ;  there  is  always 
something  better  in  store  for  those  who  fear 
Him.  There  is  in  His  Word,  His  promises.  His 
providences  a  hidden  element  which  comes  out 
only  through  time,  and  experience,  and  search, 
and  diligent  effort.  There  are  certain  great 
blessings  of  God  which  no  man  is  able  to  re- 
ceive at  once  without  preparation.  And  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  a  part  of  this 
preparation  depends  upon  ourselves  ;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  sometimes  our  fault  that  the  laid- 
up  goodness  is  kept  back.  ,  ,  ,     But    God's 


goodness  is  not  alw.iys  kept  hidden.  If  there 
is  reserve,  there  is  also  -unMdinr/.  If  theri'  is 
laying  up  of  goodness,  there  is  also  working  it 
out  jiublicly  before  men's  faces.  But  if  we 
want  tlie  goodness  wruiKjht  out,  we  nuist  have 
faith  in  the  goodness  which  is  laid.  vp.  If  we 
want  the  performance,  we  must  trust  the  prom- 
ise. V. In  the  former  clause,  God's  good- 
ness is  said  to  be  laid  up ;  in  the  latter,  to  be 
wrought.  Goodness  is  laid  up  in  tlu^  promise, 
wrought  in  the  performanc<^  ;  and  that  goodness 
which  is  laid  up  is  wrought  for  them  that  trust 
in  God  ;  and  thus,  as  God's  faitlifvdne.ss  en- 
gageth  us  to  believe,  .so  our  faith  engageth 
God's  faithfulness  to  perform  the  promise. 
Hardy. 

Oh,  hoio  great  is  Thy  goodness  !  How  profound 
arc  tlie  counsels  of  it  ;  how  rich  the  treasures 
of  it ;  how  free  and  extensive  the  comnnmica- 
tions  of  it  !  Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
goodness  are  described  to  be  such  as  fear  God 
and  trust  in  Him,  as  stand  in  awe  of  His  great- 
ness and  rely  on  His  grace.  This  goodness  is 
raid  to  be  laid  up  for  tlum  and  wrought  for  them. 
There  is  goodness  laid  up  for  them  in  the  other 
world,  an  inheritance  reserved  in  hearen,  and 
there  is  a  goodness  wrought  for  them  in  this 
world,  goodness  wrought  in  them.  There  is 
enough  in  bank  and  enough  in  hand.  This 
goodness  is  laid  up  in  His  promise  for  all  that 
fear  God,  to  whom  assurance  is  given  that  they 
shall  want  no  good  thing.  But  it  is  wrought 
for  those  that  trust  in  Him — lliat  b}-  faith  lake 
hold  of  the  promise,  put  it  in  suit,  and  draw 
out  to  themselves  the  benefit  anJ  comfort  of  it. 
If  what  is  laid  up  fur  us  iu  the  treasures  of  the 
everlasting  covenant  be  not  wrought  for  us  it 
is  our  own  fault  ;  because  we  do  not  believe.    II. 

God  always  takes  the  initiative.  His  grace 
always  anticipates  us.  Forgiveness  was  wait- 
ing for  us  lung  before  we  ever  sought  it.  Spir- 
itual blessings  wait  to  descend  upon  us,  and 
have  waited  so  long,  not  because  God  was  not 
willing  to  give  Hum,  but  btcau.se  we  had  not 
tridy  sought  them  nor  been  prepared  to  receive 
tliem.  We  can  never  anticipate  His  grace  and 
willingness.     All  things  that  we   may   wisely 

have  are  ready  for  us.     ,/.   /?.   Millir. The 

Lord  has  laid  up  in  reserve  for  His  people  sup- 
plies beyond  all  count.  In  the  treasury  of  the 
covenant,  in  the  field  of  redemption,  in  the 
caskets  of  the  promise?,  in  the  granaries  of 
providence,  the  Lord  has  provided  for  all  the 
needs  which  can  possibly  occur  to  WU  chosen. 
Overwhelming  are  the  proofs  of  the  Lord's  fa- 
vor to  believers,  iiistory  teems  with  amazing  in- 
stances, and  our  own  lives  are  full  of  prodigies 
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of  grace.  Wc  serve  a  good  Master.  Faith  rc- 
ceii'c.s  a  large  reward  even  now,  but  looks  for 
her  full  inheiitaiice  in  tliu  future.     S. 

God  never  gives  nil  lie  has  to  gifc.  The 
time  never  comes  wheu  He  lias  nothing  left  to 
bestow.  Wu  never  reach  the  best  in  Divine 
blessings  Tlie  uurevealed  is  ever  better  than 
the  revealed.  There  is  no  danger  that  we  shall 
ever  came  to  the  end  of  God's  goodness,  or  to 
auy  experience  for  which  lie  will  liiive  no  bless- 
ing ready.  Yet  the  Divine  goodness  is  not 
emptied  nut  in  heaps  at  our  feet,  wlien  we  fir.^t 
.start  in  faith's  pathway.  Rather,  it  is  kept  in 
reserve  fjr  us  ualil  we  need  it,  and  then  dis- 
liursL'd.  Tliat  is  tlie  thought  in  these  words  : 
'•  How  great  is  Thy  goodness  which  Thou  hast 
laid  up  for  them  tliat  fear  Thee."  The  good- 
ness is  liiid  up,  stored  away,  kept  in  reserve. 
This  is  tiro  Divine  method  both  in  providence 
and  in  grace.  God  laid  up  goodness  in  the  cre- 
ation and  preparation  of  the  earth.  So  far  as 
we  know,  there  has  been  notliing  new  created 
since  the  beginning,  but  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  developments  of  hidden 
treasures  and  powers,  to  meet  the  new  needs  of 
the  multiplying  and  advancing  race  ;  and  in 
grace  the  Divine  method  is  the  same.  God's 
storehouses  of  spiritutal  truth  never  are  opened 
to  us  until  we  really  need  tlieir  blessing.  They 
are  placed,  so  to  speak,  along  our  life-path,  the 
right  supply  at  the  right  point.  The  best  of 
God's  goodness  is  "  laid  up"  in  heaven  ;  hence, 
to  a  Christian  death  is  always  a  glorious  gain. 
The  best  things  can  only  be  gotten  when  we 
pass  through  death's  gate  into  the  Father's 
house.  Thus  this  principle  of  reserved  good- 
ness runs  through  all  God's  economy.  Bless- 
ings are  "  laid  up"  and  are  gotten  as  we  need 
them.  Every  experience  brings  us  to  its  own 
store.  Sorrow  comes,  and,  veiled  in  the  sorrow, 
the  angel  of  comfort  comes  too.  It  grows  daik, 
and  then  the  lamps  of  promise  shine  out.  Losses 
are  met,  and  there  is  a  Divine  secret  that 
changes  loss  into  gain".  A  bittir  cup  is  p;iven, 
and  it  proves  to  be  medicine  for  our  soul. 
Death  comes,  and  seems  the  end  of  all,  but  lo  ! 
it  is  only  the  beginning  of  all,  for  it  leads  us 
away  from  empty  shadows  to  eternal  realities. 

,/.  li.  miirr. 

For  lliein  that  put  their  (rust  in 
Xhco.  How  (dearly  does  reason  eominand 
in;  to  trust  Him,  absolutely  and  implicitly  to 
trust  Him,  and  to  distrust  tnysclf  ?  He  is  essen- 
tial, infinite  perfection,  wisdom,  power,  and 
love.  Tliere  is  nothing  to  be  trusted  in  auy 
creature  but  God  working  in  it,  or  by  it.  I  am 
altogether  His  own,  by  right,  by  devolimi,  and 


by  consent.  He  is  the  giver  of  all  good  to 
every  creature,  as  freely  Jis  the  sun  gives  its 
light,  and  shall  we  not  trust  the  sun  to  shine'? 
He  is  my  Father,  and  has  taken  me  into  His 
family,  and  shall  I  not  trust  my  heavenly 
Father  ?  He  has  given  me  His  Sen  as  the  great- 
est pledge  of  His  love,  and  "  shall  He  not  with 
Him  also  freely  give  me  all  things?"  His  Son 
purposely  came  to  reveal  His  Father's  unspeak- 
able love,  and  shall  I  not  trust  Him  who  has 
proclaimed  His  love  by  such  a  messi  uger  from 
heaven  ?  He  has  given  me  the  Spirit  of  His 
Son,  even  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  the  witntss, 
pledge  and  earnest  of  heaven,  the  seal  of  God 
upon  me,  "  holiness  to  the  Lord,"  and  shall  I 
not  believe  His  love  and  trust  Him  ?  He  has 
made  me  a  member  of  His  Son,  and  will  He 
not  take  care  of  me,  and  is  not  Christ  to  be 
trusted  with  His  members'!'  I  am  His  interest 
and  the  iuti'rest  of  His  Son,  freely  beloved  and 
ilearly  bought,  and  may  I  not  trust  Him  with 
His  treasure  ?  He  is  in  covenant  with  me  and 
has  "  given  me  many  great  and  precious  prom- 
ises," and  can  He  be  "  unfaithful"  V  My  Sa- 
viour is  the  "forerunner,"  who  has  "entered 
into  the  holiest,"  and  is  there  interceding  for 
me,  having  first  conquered  death  to  assure  us  of 
a  future  life,  and  ascended  into  heaven  to  show 
us  whither  we  must  ascend,  and  shall  I  not  fol- 
low Him  through  death  and  trust  such  a  guide 
and  captain  of  my  salvation  ?  He  is  there  to 
"  prepare  a  place  for  me,  and  will  receive  me 
unto  Himself,"  and  may  I  not  confidently  ex- 
pect it?    Baxter. 

20.  In  this,  as  in  s-o  many  cases,  the  Psalmist 
strikes  an  answering  chord  in  the  common  ex- 
perience of  men  of  all  times.  A  large  share  of 
good  men's  troubles  come  out  of  the  talk  of 
others.  Is  the  picture  of  the  ohl  English  divine 
overdrawn,  after  all  ?  Hear  a  few  of  his  stately 
periods.  "  Every  gossiioing  is,  as  it  were,  a 
court  of  justice  ;  every  scat  becometh  a  tri- 
bunal ;  at  every  table  standeth  a  bar,  whereto 
all  men  are  cited,  whereat  every  man  as  it  hap- 
pencth  is  arraigned  and  sentenced  ;  no  sublim- 
ity, no  integrity  or  innocence  of  life,  no  pru- 
dence or  circumspection  of  demeanor  can  ex- 
empt any  person  from  it  ;  not  one  escapeth 
being  taxed  under  some  scandalous  name  or 
odious  character,  one  or  other.  Kot  only  the 
outward  actions  and  visible  practices  of  men 
are  judged  ;  but  their  retired  sentiments  are 
brought  under  trial,  their  iuward  dispositions 
have  a  verdict  passed  on  them,  their  final  states 
are  determined — yea,  God  Himself  is  hardly 
spared."  {South.)  We  grow  ashamed  of  our- 
L;elves,  if  there  is  auy  true  mauhood  left  in  us. 
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because  rre  are  so  often  drawn  into  tliis  current 
of  talk  about  our  nei^liliors.  We  hear  the  gos- 
sip, and  we  liappen  to  know  a  faet  or  to  have 
heard  a  pieee  of  news,  and  almost  ere  we  know 
it,  in  it  goes  into  the  eonnnon  stock  ;  and,  if  we 
are  not  very  careful,  wo  find  ourselves  falling 
into  censorious  talk.  Hinging  out  sli.irp  arrows 
of  sarcasm  or  pulling  a  neighbor's  defects  a  lit- 
tle farther  out  into  the  light  ;  and  when  we 
eorae  to  sit  down  and  think  over  what  we  liave 
.said,  unless  we  are  very  much  hardened,  we 
feel  a.shanied  and  .sorry  and  indignant  at  our- 
.■■■elves,  and  are  tempted  to  wish  that  we  might 
never  again  be  in  society  where  people  arc 
talked  over.  But  to  get  out  of  the  reach  of 
talk  is  to  get  out  of  society  altogether  ;  and  to 
get  out  of  society  is  not  only  no  man's  duty, 
but  it  is  the  sin  of  any  man  who  attempts  it. 
God  provides  better  for  men  than  by  withdraw- 
ing them  from  the  world  where  their  work  lies. 
Man  is  delivered  from  temptation  not  by  being 
taken  out  of  it,  but  by  being  helped  to  comnicr 
it.  Man  is  not  hidden  from  the  strife  of  tongues 
b}'  being  withdrawn  from  it.  God  has  a  better 
refuge  than  that,  and  that  is  Himself.  "  Thou 
shalt  hide  them  in  the  secret  of  Thy  presence 
from  the  pride  of  man  ;  Thou  shalt  keep  tbim 
secretly  in  a  pavilion  from  the  strife  of  tongues. ' ' 
In  putting  a  man  in  right  relations  with  Him- 
self, God  puts  Iiim  in  right  relation  to  the 
world's  talk.  To  quote  the  beautiful  words  of 
a  living  preacher,  "  If  we  are  really  Christ's, 
then  back  into  the  very  bosom  of  His  Father, 
where  Christ  is  hid,  there  He  will  caiTy  us. 
"We,  too.  shall  look  out  and  be  as  calm  and  as 
independent  as  He  is.  The  needs  of  men  shall 
touch  us  just  as  keenly  as  they  touch  Him,  but 
the  sneeis  and  strifes  of  men  shall  jjass  us  b)'  as 
tliey  pass  by  Him  and  leave  no  mark  on  His  im- 
ruffled  life.  It  will  be  just  as  impossible  when 
that  time  comes  for  us  to  work  ourselves  into  a 
passion  about  yesterdaj"'s  gossip  as  it  was  for 
•Tesus  to  become  a  partisan  in  the  quarrel  about 
the  divided  inheritance  ;  and  yet  for  us.  just  as 
for  Him,  this  will  not  mean  a  cold  and  selfish 
separation  from  our  brethren.  We  shall  bo  in- 
finitelyeloser  to  their  real  life  when  we  .separate 
ourselves  from  their  outside  strife  and  super- 
ficial pride,  and  know  and  love  them  truly  by 
knowing  and  loving  them  in  God."  This, 
then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter. 
In  this  world  we  must  be  exposed  to  the  strife 
of  tongues.  You  who  are  worried  by  men's 
talk  ;  you  who  are  tempted  to  respect  it  as  a 
rule  of  living  ;  you  who  care  so  very  much 
about  what  the  world  says,  liear  His  voice. 
Give  your  minds  to  character  and  not  to  talk. 


Conctntrate  your  effort  and  your  thought  upon 
being  like  Christ,  and  then  the  talk  will  wag  on 
its  own  way  and  will  not  touch  you  as  you 
walk  the  path  which  shinelh  more  and  more 
unto  the  perfect  day.  He  shall  hide  you  in  the 
secret  of  Ilis  picseuce  from  the  pride  of  man. 
He  shall  keep  you  secretly  in  a  pavilion  from 
the  strife  of  tongues.     V. 

U8.  He  confesscth  the  great  distress  he  was 
in,  and  how  weak  his  faith  was  under  the  temp- 
tation ;  I  this  he  doth,  that  he  may  give  the 
greater  glory  to  God.  Though  faith  seem  to 
yield,  yet  it  faileth  not  ;  even  when  it  is  at  the 
weakest,  it  is  uttering  itself  in  some  act,  as  here 
the  expression  of  David's  ini'irmity  in  faith  is 
directed  to  God  and  his  earnest  jiruyer  joined 
with  it.  There  may  be  in  a  soi;l  at  one  time 
both  grief  oppressing  and  hope  upholding  ; 
both  darkness  of  trouble  and  the  light  of  faith  ; 
both  despenitclj'  doubting  and  strong  gripping 
of  God's  truth  and  goodness;  both  a  faintirg 
and  a  lighting  ;  a  seeming  yielding  in  the  fight 
and  }'et  a  striving  of  faith  against  all  opposi- 
tion, and  a  settled  stayedness  of  faith,  as  here. 
Dirksoii. 

2:{.  In  this  and  the  remaining  verse  be  makes 
a  further  application  of  the  truth,  w-iiieh  he 
had  just  attested  from  his  own  experience,  to 
the  ease  of  all  God's  saints  or  gracious  ones,  at 
once  the  subjects  and  the  objects  of  benignant 
dispositions,   those  who  are  merciful  because 

they  obtain  nurcy.     A. On  the  one  hand 

God  pieservcs  the  faithful,  and  so  approves 
Himself  true  to  His  promises  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  in  abundant  measure.  lie  recompenses 
Ijiose  who  practise  pride  — before  God  the  Lord 
the  sin  of  sins.     D. 

The  glow  of  personal  allachment  to  Jehovah 
which  kindles  in  the  trustful  woWs  is  eminintly 
characteristic.  It  aniieipales  the  final  teaching 
of  the  New  Testament  in  bringing  all  the  rela- 
tions between  God  and  the  devout  soul  down  to 
Ihe  one  bond  of  love.  "  We  love  Him  because 
He  first  loved  us,"  says  John.  And  David  has 
the  same  discernment  that  the  basis  of  all  must 
be  the  oulgoing  of  love  frnm  the  heart  of  God, 
and  that  the  only  respou.'c  s\hieh  that  seeking 
love  requires  is  the  awaking  of  the  echo  of  its 
own  Dicine  voice  in  our  hearts.  Lo%e  begets 
love  ;  love  seeks  love  ;  love  rests  in  love.  Our 
failh  coirtKjMiids  lo  His  faithfulness,  our  obedi- 
ence to  His  command,  our  reverence  to  His 
majesty  ;  but  our  love  resembles  His,  from 
wliich  it  draws  its  life.  So  the  one  exhortation 
is  "  love  the  Lord."  and  Ihe  ground  of  it  lies 
in  that  name — "  His  beloved" — those  to  wliom 
He  shows  His  lovingkindness  (v.  21).     A.M. 
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The  liord  preserveth  the  faithful. 

God's  pro^ideuce  is  always  good,  bul  He  ueeds 
our  faithfulness,  our  truest  and  best  work  al- 
ways to  give  full  expression  and  result  to  the 
good  that  Ho  plans.  God  never  does  His  work 
uufailUfuUy,  and  we  dare  not  cliarge  to  His 
providence  the  preventible  accidents  of  life, 
those  which  come  through  men's  caielessness 
or  dishonesty  or  greed  of  gain  or  fault  of  any 
sort.  We  must  remember  that  even  the  provi- 
dence of  God  cannot  work  completely  or  per- 
fectly without  our  little  work,  each  and  every 
one's  little  work,  well  done.  It  is  not  great 
deeds  that  God  expects  or  requires  of  us,  unless 
He  has  endowed  us  with  large  gifts  and  has 
given  us  great  things  to  do.  He  gives  us  cer- 
tain talents  and  puts  us  in  certain  relations,  and 
then  asks  us  to  be  faithful— nothing  more. 
Tile  man  with  the  plain  gifts  and  the  small  op- 
portuuities  is  not  expected  to  do  the  great  things 
that  are  required  of  the  man  with  the  brilliant 
talents  and  tiie  large  opportunities.  "  She  halh 
done  what  she  could''  is  the  highest  approv- 
ing word  that  could  be  spoken  of  any  one. 
J.  R.  M. 

ii4.  Take  courage.  Three  things  char- 
acterize and  distinguish  the  courage  of  a  sancli- 
fled  lieart.  The  root,  whence  it  arisetli,  is  loix 
to  Ood  ;  all  the  saints  of  God  that  love  the  Lord 
be  of  good  courage.  The  love  of  Christ  con- 
strainel  h  me  to  make  these  bold  and  brave  ad- 
ventures, saith  the  apostle.     The  ruU,  whereby 


it  is  directed,  is  the  Ward  of  Ood — what  the 
Lord  hath  pleased  to  leave  on  record  for  a 
Christian's  guidance  in  holy  pages.  And  the 
end,  to  wliieh  it  refers,  is  Uod.  For  every 
sanciitied  man  being  a  self-denying  and  a  God- 
advanciug  man,  his  God  is  his  centre,  wherein 
his  actings,  his  undertakings  rest  ;  and  his  soul 
is  not,  yea,  it  cannot  be  satisfied  but  in  God. 
6iiiieon  Ash. 

The  godly  and  the  faithful  are  here  called 
"  those  who  hope  in  tlie  Lord."  They  are  to 
wait  patiently,  for  this  waiting  has  a  glorious 
ending.  Th.s  eye  of  hope  patiently  directed  to 
Jehovah  is  the  peculiarity  of  Old  Testament 
faith.  D. Wonderful,  indeed,  is  the  hope- 
ful trust  of  the  saints  of  old  in  God,  when  wc 
remember  that  they  did  not  know  Him  as  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh.     P. 

To  love  the  Loid  is  the  path,  and  the  only 
path,  to  hoping  in  the  Lord.  So  had  the  Psalm- 
ist found  it  for  himself.  In  his  changeful, 
perilous  years  of  exile  he  had  learned  that  the 
brightness  with  which  hope  glowed  on  his 
lonely  path  depended  not  on  the  accident  of 
greater  or  less  external  security,  but  on  the 
energy  of  the  clear  flame  of  love  in  his  heart. 
Not  in  vain  had  his  trials  been  to  him,  which 
cast  that  rich  treasure  to  his  feet  from  their 
stormy  waves.  Not  in  vain  will  ours  be  to  us, 
if  we  learn  the  lesson  which  he  here  would  di- 
vide with  all  those  "  that  hope  in  the  Lord." 
A.  M. 
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1  Blessed  is  he  whose  transgression  is  for- 

given, whose  sin  is  covered. 

2  Bles-sed  is  the  man  unto  whom  the  Lord  im- 

puteth  not  iniquity,  ' 
And  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  guile. 

3  When  I  ke-pl  silence,  mv  bones  waxed  old 
Through  my  roaring  all  the  dav  long. 

4  For  day   and   night   thy  hand   was  heavy 

up:)n  m'j  : 
My    moisture    was    changed    an    with    the 
(Iniught  of  sumniir.  [Sclali 

5  T  acknowledged  my  sin  unto  thee,  and  mine 

ini(|uily  have  I  not  hi.l  : 
1  said.  I  will  couf:,'Ss  my  ^transgressions  unto 
tlie  LoHD  ; 


And  thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin. 

"[Selah 

6  For  this  let  every  one  that  is  godly  pray 

unto  thee  in  a  time  when  thou  mayest 
be  found  : 
Surely  when  the  great  wafers  overflow  they 
shall  not  reach  unto  him. 

7  Thou  art  my  hiding  place  ;  thou  wilt  pre- 

serve me  from  trouble  ; 
Thou  wilt  compass  me  about  with  songs  of 
deliverance.  [Selah 

8  I  will  instruct  Ihee  and  teach  thee  in  the  way 

which  thou  shall  go  : 
I  will  counsel  Iheo  with  mine  eye  upon  thee. 
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9  Be  yc  not  as  the  horse,  or  as  the  mule,  which 

have  110  uiifkTslainlinsr  : 
Whose  trappings  must  be  bit  and  bridle  to 

h;)l(l  liiem  in, 
Else  lliey  will  not  come  near  unto  thee. 

10  Many  sorrows  shall  be  to  the  wicked  : 


But  he  tbnt  trustelh  in  the  Loun,   mercy 
shall  compass  him  about. 
11  Be  glad  in  the  Loud,  and  rejoice,  ye  riglit- 
eous  : 
And  shout  for  joy,  all  ye  that  are  upright  in 
heart. 


D.wiD  draws  from  his  own  personal  experi- 
ence general  lessons  for  the  good  of  all  in  I  lie 
Cluirch.  David  rtas  for  a  whole  year,  after  his 
sin  of  ailultery,  lilse  one  condemned,  in  the  ut- 
most misery.  Psalm  51  was  composed  when 
in  this  misery-  Psalm  33  was  written  only  after 
deliverance  ;  the  former  in  the  midst  of  the 
penitential  struggle,  the  latter  after  inward 
peace  ha(]  been  again  attained.  The  theme  of 
this  Psalm  is  the  rich  triasuresof  knowledge 
drawn  from  that  abyss  of  inward  need  :  the 
blessedness  of  forgiveness,  the  sincere,  unre- 
served confession  of  sin  as  the  way  to  it,  and 
the  protection  of  God  amid  all  dangers,  as  well 
as  joy  in  God,  as  its  fruits.     D. 

In  lliis  Psalm  David  gives  to  the  world  his 
experience  as  a  sinner.  He  tells  us  of  the 
blessedness  of  forgiveness.  He  is  blessed  be- 
cause his  sins  are  taken  away  ;  because  his  sins 
are  covered  or  hidden,  and  that  from  God,  not 
from  men  ;  because  he  is  treated  as  innocent. 
He  tells  us  of  the  result  of  his  attempts  to  cover 
bis  sin.  His  body  suffered  from  the  terrors  of  re- 
morse. The  old  freshness  of  his  heart  was  gone, 
like  a  running  stream  dried  up  in  the  sickening 
heat  of  the  Eastern  sun.  He  tells  us  of  the 
remedy  which  he  found.  It  was  confession. 
True  confession  implies  your  viewing  the  fact 
of  your  sin  in  the  same  light  in  whicli  God 
views  it.  Confession  implies  renunciation. 
.  .  .  Whatever  else  this  Psalm  may  teach  us, 
it  teaches  us  this  broad  truth  that  the  forgiven 
penitent,  under  Goc?'«  economy,  is  not  a  wretched 
man.  While  it  is  one  of  Ihe  saddest,  is  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  joyful  of  the  in- 
spired lyrics.  It  is  no  less  the  record  of  a  bit- 
ter, penitential  sorrow,  than  the  expression  of 
a  heart  full  of  praise.  It  comes  to  us  to  day  to 
tell  us  that  the  worst  sinner,  forgiven  by  God, 
is  a  happy  man.     V. 

Beginning  with  the  recital  of  his  own  experi- 
ence, David  here  turns  it  into  instruction  and 
warning  for  others.  He  had  long  struggled 
with  the  sense  of  his  sin,  had  long  been  crushed 
to  the  earth  with  his  burden,  because  he  would 
not  humb'.e  himself  before  God  ;  but  God  had 
given  him  again  the  heart  of  a  child.  He  had 
gone  to  his  Father  with  the  penitent  confession, 


"I  have  sinned  ;"  and,  as  in  the  parable,  the 
Father's  heait  moved  toward  His  iirodiL'al  son 
when  he  was  yet  a  long  way  off,  so  David  found 
that  his  Father  was  ready  to  forgive — "  I  said, 
I  will  confess  ;"  and  "  Thou  tookest  away  the 
guilt  of  my  sin."  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  tills  Psalm  was  composed  after  Nathan 
came  to  him.  Psalm  51  was  the  confession  of 
his  great  sin  and  Ihe  prayer  for  forgiveness. 
This  Psalm  is  the  record  of  the  confession  made 
anel  the  forgiveness  obtained,  ami  the  conscious 
blessedness  of  his  position  as  a  .son  restored  to 
his  Father's  house.  There  was  a  shelter  for 
him  there  now— "  Thou  art  my  hiding-place." 
There  was  joy  and  gladness  on  his  return — 
"  Thou  shall  compass  me  about  with  songs  of 
deliverance."     P. 

Its  value  lies  very  much  in  the  fact  that, 
while  it  records  David's  personal  experiences, 
and  because  it  recoreis  them  with  the  utmost 
simplicity  and  frankness,  it  expresses  some  of 
the  cardinal  and  most  common  experiences  of 
all  godly  men.  It  reflects  his  spiritual  moods, 
reflects  them  so  clearly  that  we  see  his  inmost 
heart,  and  seeing  his,  recognize  our  own.  For 
"  as  face  answereth  to  face  in  the  glass,  so  heart 
of  man  to  heart  of  man."  The  stages  of  spirit- 
ual experience  which  it  sets  forth  are  not  pecul- 
iar to  one  person,  but  belong  to  all  who  have 
entered  on  the  life  of  the  spirit.  Nor  are  they 
peculiar  to  any  period  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment ;  they  belong  to  every  period.  The  con- 
hciousness  of  sin,  and  the  penitent  confession  of 
sin,  the  sense  of  forgiveness,  and  a  giowing 
trust  in  the  forgiving  love  of  the  loving  Father 
—these  are  not  stages  of  spiritual  experience 
through  which  we  pass,  passing  thro^irjh  them 
and  leating  them  behind.  They  perpetually  re- 
peat themselves.  The  coming  in  of  the  Gospel 
has  not  removed  us  beyond  their  limits  or 
e-mancipated  us  from  their  control.  In  respect 
of  these,  we  are  much  where  David  was,  hav- 
ing to  "acknowledge  sin"  and  to  "confess 
transgression  ;"  aspiring  after  the  blessedness 
of  Ihe  man  "whose  transgression  is  forgiven, 
and  wliose  sin,"  though  and  because  he  would 
not  hide  it,  "is  covered  ;"  rejoicing  that  the 
Divine   "  hiding-place"  is  still  open,  and  run- 
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iiinj;  into  it  to  find  (itirsiOves,  like  tlie  grateful 
l^salinisl,  "  compassed  ubuut  witli  snugs  of  de- 
li teiance."    C'J.'. 

The  contrast  between,  sin.  and  grace  appeared 
in  all  its  sliarpuess  in  David's  inner  life  ;  and 
that  life  brings  to  view,  as  lis  external  course 
advanced  in  a  slate  of  continual  conflict,  both 
the  deep  degradation  of  the  fallen,  sinbnrdened 
man,  and  the  elevation  of  a  spirit  richly  en- 
dowed -with  Divine  grace.  To  a  greater  de- 
gree than  any  other  OKI  Testament  cliarnclcr, 
he  experienced  the  restlessness  and  desolation 
of  a  soul  burdened  with  the  consciousness  of 
guilt,  the  longing  after  reconciliation  with  God, 
the  struggle  after  purity  and  renovation  of 
heart,  the  joy  of  forgiven  sin,  the  heroic,  all- 
conquering  power  of  confidence  in  God,  the 
ardent  love  of  a  gracious  heart  for  God  ;  and 
has  given  in  his  Psalms  imperishable  testimony 
as  to  what  is  the  fruit  of  the  law  and  what  the 
fruit  of  faith  in  man.  And  in  saying  this,  we 
liave  touched  upon  that  particular  in  whicli 
David  most  powerfully  aifected  the  spiritual 
life  of  his  people.     OeJiler. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  Augustiu  is  said  to  have 
incessantly  pored  over  this  Psalm,  and  even  to 
have  had  it  written  on  the  wall  in  front  of  his 
death-bed.  It  is  remarkably  free  from  allusions 
to  outer  and  legal  forms,  and  is  thoroughly 
evangelical.  What  David  learned  first  in  suf- 
fering he  pours  out  in  Spiritual  song.  He  had 
gone  through  a  hard  struggle  nat  with  outwcrd 
calamities,  but  with  the  far  deeper  tiials  of  the 
heart  and  conscience,  and  then  had  come  out 
into  the  sunlight  of  assured  rest  oral  ion  and 
peace  ;  hence  the  imprcssiveness  of  his  words 
ahke  in  regard  to  the  conflict  and  the  victory. 

T.  W.  C. Luther,  one  day  being  asked  which 

of  all  the  Psalms  were  the  best,  made  answer, 
■'  Psnlmi  Paulini  ;"  and  when  his  friends  pressed 
to  know  which  these  might  be.  he  said,  "  The 
tr'.irty-second,  the  fifty-first,  the  one  hundred 
nnd  thirtieth,  and  one  hundred  an'l  forlythird. 
For  they  all  teach  lliat  the  forgiveness  of  our 
sins  comes,  without  the  law  and  without  works, 
to  the  man  who  believes,  and  therefore  I  call 
them  Pauline  Psalms  ;  and  David  sings,  '  There 
is  forgiveness  with  Thee,  that  Thou  maVest  be 
feared.'  This  is  just  what  Paul  says.  '  God  hath 
concluded  them  all  in  imbelief,  that  He  might 
nave  mercy  upon  all.'  Thus  no  man  may  boa.st 
of  his  own  righteousness.  That  word,  '  That 
Thou  mayest  he  feared,'  dusts  away  all  merit, 
and  teaches  us  to  uncover  our  heads  bf  fore  God, 
and  confess  it  is  nurc  forgiveness,  not  merit  at 
all."     Table  Tnlk. 

I,  2.  The  first  word  of  the  Psalter,  like  that 


of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  is  a  beatitude. 
The  next  beatitude  of  the  Psalter  is  that  of  him 
whose  sin  is  confessed,  forgiven,  subdued. 
Paul  mentions  David  as  deseriliing  the  declara- 
tion of  blessedness  of  those  whose  iniquities  are 
dismissed,  and  whose  sins  arc  veiled  off  from 
sight  by  one  great  act  of  amnesty.  Kot  with- 
out reason  did  Luther  speak  of  this  and  three 
other  Psalms  as  "right  pauliue  Psalms." 
Bishop  Ak'jurulei: 

Blessedness  is  not  in  this  case  ascribed  to  the 
man  wdio  has  been  a  diligLUt  lawkeeptr,  lor 
then  it  would  never  come  to  tis,  but  rather  to  a 
lawbreaker,  who  by  grace  most  rich  and  free 
has  teen  forgiven.  Self-righteous  Pharisees 
have  no  portion  in  this  blessedness.  Over  the 
n  turning  prodigal  the  word  of  welcome  is  here 
pronounced.  The  word  rendered  forgiven  is  in 
the  original  taken  off  or  taken  uicay,  as  a  burden 
is  lifted  or  a  barrier  removed.     S. 

How  blessed  is  the  man  to  whom  the  Lord 
does  not  impute  sin,  i.e.,  account  it  as  standing 
against  him  in  law,  unforgivcn  !  But  this  man 
must  be  profoundly  sincere  in  his  penitence, 
one  in  whose  spirit  there  is  no  deceit,  no  insin- 
cerity ;  who  makes  no  hypocritical  pretensions, 
but  whose  confessions  mean  all  they  say.  Da- 
vid had  felt  the  sweet  relief  which  comes  of 
such  confession  and  of  the  resulting  sense  of 
pardon  from  God.  Well  might  he  exclaim,  O 
the  blessedness  of  this  sense  of  pardon  !     C. 

Sin  is  here  spoken  of  under  three  appellations, 
so  as  to  include  the  whole  idea  of  sin  in  all  its 
manifestations  :  First,  as  "  transgression"  or 
departure  from  God,  and  open  defection  from 
his  covenant.  Secondly,  as  "  a  coming  short 
of  the  mark,"  a  not  doing  of  our  duty.  Third- 
ly, as  including  in  the  idea  of  wrong-doing  the 
guilt  and  also  the  punishment.  And  there  is 
a  threefold  blessedness.  The  man  is  one  who 
has  his  transgression  teikcn  dtniy  (literally,  v.ho 
is  lif/Mcned  of  the  burden  of  sin)  ;  who  has  his 
cin  covered,  so  that  he  is  in  God's  sight  as  one 
who  has  not  done  the  sin  ;  and  one  to  ichom 
Jehovfdt  rickrmeth  not  iiiiguitt/,  which,  according 
to  Paul's  intcrprelali  jn  (Rom.  4  :  6-9),  is  equiv- 
alent to  saying  that  he  is  one  whose  faith  is 
reckoned  for  lighteousuess.  The  non-reckon- 
ing of  iniquity  and  the  reckoning  of  righteous- 
ness are  convertible  terms  ;  and  the  righteous- 
ness so  reckoned  is  faith,  or  a  righteousness 
without  works.  But  God  only  thus  forgivis 
and  justifies  one  who,  with  all  truth  and  sin- 
cerity of  heart,  confesses  his  .'in.  making  no  res- 
ervation, no  excuses,  no  attempts  still  to  hold 
fast  and  hide  some  darling  lust.  "David's  prin- 
cipal purpose  in  this  text  is,  according  to  the 
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interpretation  of  P;uil,  to  Jerive  all  the  blessed- 
ness of  man  from  Ctu.1."     P. 

Tlie  lieiipiiig  tuguther  of  synonyms  for  sin 
and  forgivciu'ss  is  not  tautology  or  feebleness. 

The  Psainii.-^t's  heart  is  so  full  of  ils  blessedness 
that  onii  utlerauce  is  not  euongli  to  empty  it  ; 
and  thougli  all  the  clauses  dcseribe  the  same 
thing,  lliey  ilo  so  with  a  difference.  This  is 
true  with  regard  both  to  tlie  words  for  sin  and 
for  pardon.  As  to  the  former,  the  three  desis- 
nations  of  sin  present  three  aspects  of  its  hid- 
eousncss.  The  first,  reudtred  "  transgression." 
seemi  to  mean,  literally,  separating  or  breaking 
loose,  and  hence  comes  to  signify  apostasy  or 
rebellion.  Sin,  then,  is  departure  or  revolt. 
It  is  tluis  rcgarde.l  in  its  gravest  aspect  as  in 
relation  to  G.id,  baing  not  merely  a  breach  of 
some  impersonal  law,  but  having  icfLTence  to  a 
Lawgiver,  from  whom  it  is  departure  and  re- 
volt. That  is  ils  blackest  characlcr,  and  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  are  least  willing  to  recognize. 
Many  of  us  are  ready  to  acknowledge  faults, 
weaknesses,  derelictijus,  or  even  crimes,  but 
we  do  not  like  to  think  that  all  these  have  rela- 
tion to  him.  "  Against  Tlice,  Thee  only,  have 
I  sinned. "  The  very  notion  of  sin  implies  God. 
It  is  the  rising  of  our  wills  against  Ilis  will,  the 
voluntary  rending  apart  of  an  existing  union. 
Wc  are  knit  to  God,  and,  .so  far  as  we  can,  we 
break  the  tie  by  our  sin,  and,  like  the  prodigal 
son,  seek  independence  in  the  irresponsible  use 
of  the  goods  which  we  think  our  own,  in  the 
distance  of  the  far  country.  "  Departing  from 
the  living  God"  is  the  definition  of  sin.  The 
wor.l  rendered  "sin"  is  literally  missing  a 
mark.  What  is  rebellion  in  regard  to  God  is, 
ill  regard  to  myself,  missing  my  aim,  whether 
we  consider  the  aim  as  that  which  a  man  is  in- 
tended bj'  his  very  make  to  be  and  do,  or  as  that 
which  he  proposes  to  himself  by  his  act.  All 
sin  tragically  fails  to  hit  the  mark  in  both  as- 
pects. It  is  a  fearful  failure  as  to  reaching  the 
ideal  of  conduct  and  as  to  winning  the  desired 
.satisfaction.  It  keeps  the  word  of  promise  to 
tlrj  car  and  breaks  it  to  the  hope,  ever  luring 
by  flattering  and  lying  promises  ;  and  if  it  gives 
111:!  poor  delighis  it  promised,  adding  some- 
thing else  that  embitters  them  all.  The  word 
rendered  "  iniquity"  means  something  twisted 
or  distorted,  and  seems  to  embodj'  the  s.ime 
metaphor  as  do  our  words  "right"  and 
"  wrong" — namely,  the  contrast  of  the  crook- 
ed, wandering  ways  of  sin  with  the  straight  line 
of  duty. 

The  three  expressions  for  forgiveness  arc  also 
eloquent  in  their  variety.  The  first  means  to 
take  away,  and  implies  llie  lifting  and  removal 


of  a  burden.  It  is  mere  than  t'-.o  hchling  back 
of  pen;d  consequences  ;  it  is  the  taking  away 
of  the  e.il  thing  itself  ;  and  that  not  merely  in 
the  multitudiuousness  of  its  manifestations  in 
acts,  but  in  the  depth  of  its  inward  source. 
The  second,  "covered,"  paints  forgivene^^s  as 
putting  the  foul  thing  out  of  sight,  and  so 
shrouding  it  from  the  pure  Divine  c}-e  that  his 
action  is  no  longer  determined  by  its  existence. 
The  third  describes  f.irgivemss  as  God's  "  not 
rcckonisg"  a  man's  sin  to  him.  God  does  not 
deal  with  the  forgiven  man  as  having  done  sin, 
nor  let  his  sin  hinder  the  free  flow  of  God's 
love.  So  all  liiree  words  set  forth  one  idea  in 
various  phases,  and  express  the  ciillie  removal 
of  bin,  so  tliat  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
flow  of  God's  love.  He  who  is  thus  forgiven 
has  his  spirit  purged  from  "  guile  ;"  fur  puri- 
fying comes  with  God's  pardon.     A.  M. 

Impute.  Not  charging  upon  account.  As 
sin  is  a  defection  from  the  law,  so  it  is  for- 
given ;  as  it  is  offensive  lo  God's  holiness,  so  it 
is  covered  ;  as  it  is  a  debt  involving  man  in  a 
debt  of  punishment,  so  it  is  nut  imputed  ;  they 
all  note  the  certainty,  and  extent,  and  pirfec- 
lion  of  pardon — tlie  thiee  words  expressing  sin 
here  being  the  same  that  are  used  by  God  in 
the  declaration  of  Ills  name  (Ex.  84  :  7).  Char- 
nock. Abcn-Ezra   paraphrases   it,   of    whone 

sins  God  does  iwt  think,  does  not  regard  thtm  so 
as  to  bring  them  into  judgment,  reckoning 
them  as  if  they  were  not  ;  docs  not  count  oi' cal- 
culate them  ;  does  not  require  for  them  the  debt 
of  punishment.  To  us  the  remission  is  entirely 
free,  our  Sponsor  having  taken  upon  Him  the 
whole  business  of  paying  the  ransom.  His  suf- 
fering is  our  impunity.  His  bond  our  freedom, 
and  His  chastisement  our  peace  ;  and  therefore 
the  prophet  says,  "  The  chastisement  cf  our 
peace  was  upon  Him,  and  by  Ills  stripes  we  are 
healed."     I.eiyliton. 

l^O  {;uilc.  The  one  condition  is  that  there 
be  no  dishonesty,  no  attempt  lo  disguise,  gloss 
over,  extenuate,  or  justify  the  sin.  The  total 
absence  of  such  a  spirit  proves  that  sin,  great 
and  dciully  as  it  may  be,  is  a  stranger  ;  that 
though  admitted  it  is  not  welcomed,  that  when 
it  Is  once  cleaily  .seen  it  is  hated.  David  .'peaks 
of  the  first,  the  strongest  and  most  enduiing 
temptation  of  a  sinner,  and  in  stating  the  one 
condition  of  pardon  he  goes  to  the  very  root  of 

evil.  ■  Cook. Tliey  do  not  dissimulate  their 

guilt  ;  they  attempt  no  deception  in  regard  to 
it,  whether  before  God  or  their  own  consciences  ; 
they  do  not  deny,  or  extenuate,  or  conceal  it  ; 
but  they  make  frank  and  full  acknowledgment 
before  God  of  the  eiil  they  have  done.    W.  H.  G. 
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In  whons  spirit  tlicix  i.tno  fjiile  ;  \u:  does  not 
say,  ■'  Theru  i.-i  no  guiU"  (for  wUo  is  lluTe  Uiat 
li<-es,  and  sins  not?),  but  no  (juile ;  Unit  dues 
not  dissemljle  wilU  God  in  liis  piofussions  of 
reptnlancu  and  failh,  and  in.  liis  piayuis  for 
peace  or  pardjn  ;  but  in  all  tliesc;  is  sincere  and 
moans  as  be  says  ;  that  does  not  repent  wilh  a 
purpose  to  siu  again,  and  then  sin  witli  a  pur- 

pise  to   repent   again.      II. iVo  ynile ;    no 

falseness,  that  is,  eilber  to  himself  <ir  lo  God. 
Of  ihisguilelessnessLeightouieniaiks:  "Nolh- 
ing  is  mure  pleasing  to  God,  who  seelh  the 
iieart,  nothing  more  like  tJ  God  ;  and  therefore 
is  it  most  pleasing  lo  Him,  because  il  is  most 

like  Him."     P. The  man  whose  tramgrcs- 

sioii  is  forgizen  ;  whose  siii,  is  hidden,  God  hav- 
ing cast  it  as  a  millstone  into  the  deplhs  of  the 
sea  ;  whose  iniquily  and  perversion  is  not  reck- 
oned to  his  account  ;  and  whose  guile,  the  de- 
ceitful and  desperately  wicked  heart,  is  annihi- 
lated, being  emptied  of  sin.  and  lilltd  with 
ri^'hteousness,  is  necessarily  a  happy  man.  A. 
Clarke. 

3,  4.  For,  as  he  had  learned  from  liis  own 
expsri.'nce,  whoever  does  not  pour  out  his 
whole  corruption  iu  confession  before  God,  only 
tortures  himself  till  he  unburdens  himself  of 
his  secret  curse.  The  more  he  strove  against 
confessing,  the  louder  did  his  conscience  speak, 
and  seeing  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  silence 
this  iuner  voice,  in  which  Gad's  wrath  found 
expression,  he  cried  for  help ;  but  because  it 
was  with  a  yet  unbroken  heart,  he  got  no  an- 
swer. He  cried  all  llie da}',  for  God's  punishing 
right  hand  lay  heavy  on  him  night  and  day,  the 
sense  of  tlu  Divine  auger  gave  him  no  rest.  A 
tire  burned  within  him,   which  threatened   to 

consume   him   utterly.     D. So   long  as  he 

kept  silence,  laboring  lo  smother  his  convic- 
tions and  conceal  his  great  sin,  the  dreadful 
agony  was  in  his  soul  ;  his  very  bones — the 
firmest  and  least  impressible  part  of  his  bodily 
frame — waxed  old  under  the  wasting  torture, 
and  he  could  only  groan  and  sigh  or  moan  all 
the  day.  Yes,  all  the  day  and  all  the  night  as 
well,  the  hand  of  God,  impressing  a  sense  of 
guilt,  was  heavy  upon  hira.  "  My  moisture," 
the  juice  of  my  life — the  fiirure  being  taken 
from  vegetable  life  and  meaning  the  fresh  and 
joyou-!  life  power — turned  to  the  drought  of 
summer.  From  being  a  green,  living  tree,  I 
became  a  dry  stick.  These  figures  from  the 
vegetable  world,  applied  to  his  body  to  set  forth 
the  agony  of  his  s ml,  are  intensely  expressive. 
AVhat  a  life  was  this  I  Who  can  measure  the 
woes  of  a  guilty  conscience,  heightened  by  a 
sense  of  (hat  uwf  ul  eye  of  God,  impressing  His 


puiiiy  and  justice,  and  making  the  soul  afraid 
uf  His  wrath  !  "  Selah"  calls  for  a  thoughtful 
pause  over  these  staitling  but  most  instructive 
facts  of  his  heart-history.     (;.    • 

Of  all  tlie  anguish  iu  the  world,  tliire  is  noth- 
ing like  this— the  sense  of  God  witlir.ut  the 
tcnsj  of  nearness  to  Him.     EUzabctli  Trentisa. 

There  is  somelhicg  iu  guilt  or  the  stale  of 

guiltiness  that  amounts  lo  a  virtual  shutting 
up  or  suppression  of  all  affinities  with  supir- 
natuial  being.  It  condenses  all  the  Godnard 
and  pure  aspirations  and  gathers  tlam  in,  by 
the  dreadful  recoil  it  makes  on  the  soul's  own 
centre.  It  pronounces  a  damnation,  too,  upon 
itself,  and  by  its  own  remorseful  severities 
makes  the  sentence  good.  Falling  away  thus 
from  God,  and  doting  itstlf  v.p  as  rtgaids  all 
supernatural  relations  and  ptrccptious,  it  be- 
comes self  centred,  isolated,  a  worm  in  the 
ground,  having  its  belongings  there  and  not  in 
the  element  of  day.     Bvshndl. 

Iu  any  really  deep  Christian  experience,  the 
great  feeling  of  r.eed,  the  energy  of  repentance, 
the  agony  of  couviction.  connects  itself  with  a 
conscious  estrangement  from  the  heavenly 
Father,  through  a  violation  of  His  holy  and 
merciful  law  ;  not  merely  a  sing'e  act  of  sin, 
or  a  series  of  such  acts  ;  but  a  state  of  the  na- 
ture and  a  habit  of  the  life  ungratefully  and 
wickedly  separated  from  God.  Of  course,  so 
long  as  there  is  a  feeble  or  lax  sense  of  God's 
holiness,  of  the  sanctity  of  His  requirements, 
of  the  exceeding  height  and  breadth  and  length 
of  His  commandments,  and  of  the  widespread 
mischief  and  unutterable  wrong  even  of  a  single 
infraction  of  it  scndingits  jar  of  discord  through 
the  spiritual  world,  aud  directly  offending  such 
a  Being  as  God  is,  so  long  this  piercing  and 
bitter  con\iction  will  not  be  realized.  Some 
lighter  and  easier  solution  than  the  cross  will 
satisfy  the  mind,  or  seem  to  satisfy  it,  till  a 
deeper  movement  agitates  the  heart  and  breaks 
up  its  inmost  fountains.  "Whenever  that  hour 
c-omes,  there  comes  with  it  a  cry  for  full  re- 
demption, such  a  rceleniption  as  only  the  suffer- 
ing of  Him  who  is  both  n.an  and  God  can  give. 
F.  D.  II. 

6.  The  end  of  the  struggle — confession,  and 
so  forgiveness  and  peace.  Goel  covers  sin,  but 
man  must  not  cover  his  sin  before  God.  "  If 
we  confess  our  sin.  He  is  faithful  anil  just  to 
forgive  us  our  sins."  The  former  part  of  this 
verse  contains  (he  resolve,  "  I  woulel  acknowl- 
edge ;"  the  second,  the  erpremon  of  (he  re- 
solve, "I  said." And  TEiou.  The  pro- 
noun is  emphalic — it  was  God's  doing.  To  Ifim 
he  made    his  confession  ;    lie  forgave.      The 
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Katne  words  are  useil  hero  of  sin  and  its  forgive- 
mss  as  ill  v.  1.     P. 

The  transition  is  doscrilied  as  suddcu  and 
completi;  ;  tonsciencc  once  awalvened  linds  no 
respite,  seeliS  no  delay  ;  confession  comes  at 
once,  at  once  folio ned  hy  forgiveness.  This 
accords  exactly  with  the  narrative.  Nathan 
asks  no  more  from  the  king,  and  at  once  de- 
clares his  panlou.  Observe  that  in  this  verso 
David  again  usis  the  three  words  of  v.  1  to  de- 
note his  siu,  together  cxhausling  all  aspects, 
sive  that  of  rebellious  and  impenitent  wicked- 
ness,   from   which    he    is   fiee.     Cwik. The 

three  words  for  sin  are  repeated,  though  in  a 
(litTerent  order,  and  the  act  of  confession  is 
thrice  mentioned,  as  the  act  of  foigiveness  was. 
The  fulness  of  the  pardon  and  its  swiftness  arc 
emphatically  given  by  the  brisf  words,  by  the 
double  designalion,  'the  iniquity  of  my  sin," 
an  1  by  the  representalion  of  pardon  following 
on  the  resolve  to  confess,  bifore  it  was  put  into 
act.  So  eager  was  the  Divine  love  to  forgive, 
that  it  waited  not  for  the  actual  confession, 
but  auticijiated  it  with  its  ready  forgiveness. 
A.  M. 

He  sums  up  the  result  in  a  single  sentence  : 
"Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin." 
He  has  a  whole  catalogue  of  joyful  cuusequenoes 
of  his  confession  to  present  to  us  ;  but  he  is 
careful  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  at  the  outset 
tliat  all  these  consequences  are  linked  with  for- 
giveness. The  man  is  not  blessed  who  can /<«'- 
fjit  his  sins  ;  who  can  blind  /liiiinelf  to  them  ; 
who  can  dircrt.  Iiis  inind  from  them  ;  who  can 
temporarily  escape  their  conscqvences.  Blessed 
is  he,  and  only  he,  whose  trangression  is  for- 
fjiven.  Thus  we  get  back  to  the  key-note  of  the 
Psalm.    V. 

The  tea<hing  of  the  Psalms  on  ihc  forgiveness 
of  sins  is  exactly  the  same  as  thatof  New  Testa- 
ment Scripture.  Forgiveness  is  with  God.  It 
is  bestowed  of  His  free  grace,  and  for  His 
name's  sake,  on  those  who  confess  anil  desire  to 
forsake  sin.  And  it  is  a  present  forgiveness, 
assured  to  the  cou'^ciince  by  God's  Word — 
cleansing  the  soul  and  clearimr  the  sinner  fiom 
ev.-ry  charge  of  g;iill.  \Vh;it  the  Ihirly-scventh 
Psalm  was  to  the  piousin  perplexity,  the  thirty- 
second  must  have  been  to  Hebrew  penitents. 
It  tells  of  transgression  taken  away,  as  an  in- 
tolerable bvirden  is  removed  ;  of  sin  covered,  so 
that  the  sinner  is  before  God's  judgment  as  if 
lie  had  not  sinned  at  all  ;  and  of  iniquities  not 
reckoned  to  the  worker  thereof.  This  it  is 
which  Paul  quotes  in  one  of  his  chief-  argu- 
ments on  justification  (Rom.  4  :  fS).     D.  F. 

Here  is  acle.ir  note  of  ioy  our  Ihe  blessed  ex- 


perience of  him  who  pours  out  his  heart  to  God — 
a  musical  Yea  and  Amen  to  the  gnat  trnlh  of 

justifying  grace.    D. The  happiest  1)(  ing  on 

earth  is  he  who  looks  on  all  his  manifold  and 
great  transgressions, and  while  he  loathes  himself 
ouaecount  of  them,  cansay,  "  I  am  pardoned." 
This  recollection  melts  him.  It  tills  his  lieart 
with  unutterable  love  for  his  dying  Lord  ;  it 
makes  His  very  name  precious  lo  his  soul. 
Whether  in  heaven  or  in  earth,  this  is  the  char- 
acter and  this  the  happiness  of  the  Christian — 
he  is  a  pardoned  sinner— he  feels  and  acts  as  a 

pardoned  sinner.     C.  Bradletj. -And  the  only 

way  to  secure  that  pardon  and  happiness  is  by 
coming  to  that  great  Fountain  that  is  opened 
for  sin  and  for  uncleanness,  and  resorting  to 
that  of  which  the  Psalmist  had  a  vision  far  in 
the  future,  and  you  and  I  have  a  clear  sight 
conspicuous  in  the  past — the  cross  on  which 
Jesus  Chiist  has  taken  away  the  sia  of  the 
world.  Without  that  sure  work  done  for  us 
and  in  us,  our  consciences  appeased,  the  burden 
lifted  off  our  shoulders,  there  may  be  mirth  and 
riotous  gladness,  there  may  be  sali-faciion 
in  accomplished  desires  and  fulfilled  ambitions 
and  gratified  loves  or  lusts  ;  but  permanent 
and  deep  and  central  blessedness  there  will  not 
be  until  we  have  lost  our  sin  and  found  cur- 
selves  at  the  foot  of  the  cross.     A.  M. 

The  sinner  who  confessed  obtained  mercy, 
and  that  very  mercy  caused  the  sinner  to  con- 
fess. This  is  a  circle,  you  say.  So  it  is  ;  and 
it  is  like  God.  All  the  worlds  arc  globes,  and 
all  their  paths  are  circles.  His  dispensations 
circulate.  All  good  comes  forth  from  Himself, 
all  glory  returns  to  Himself.  His  merry  dis- 
played broke  the  stony  heart,  and  caused  the 
confession  to  flow  ;  the  confession  flowing 
opened  the  way  for  mercy  to  enter.  If  I  have 
not  a  broken,  contrite  heart,  God's  mercy  will 
never  be  mine  ;  but  if  God  had  not  manifested 
His  mercy  in  Chii.st,  intinite  and  free,  I  could 
never,  never  have  a  broken,  contrite  heart. 
Arnot. 

All  true  love  to  God  is  preceded  in  the  heart 
by  these  two  things — a  sense  of  sin  and  an  as- 
surance of  pardon.  There  is  no  love  possible 
— real,  deep,  genuine,  worthy  of  being  called 
love  of  God — which  does  not  start  with  the 
belief  of  my  own  transgression,  and  with  the 
thankful  reception  of  forgivrnrss  in  Christ. 
You  do  nothing  to  get  pardon  for  yourselves  ; 
but  unless  you  hare  the  pardon  you  have  no 
true  love  to  God.  That,  and  I  hat  alone,  is  the 
road  by  which  wo  come  to  possess  the  love  of 
God,  as  a  practical  power,  tilling  and  sanctify- 
ing our  souls.     The  Bible  tells  vou,  and  the 
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GospL-l  and  tlic  cross  of  Christ  tell  you,  no  love 
withiiut  pardon,  no  fellowship  and  sonship  with- 
out ihe  sense  of  sin  and  Ihe  acknowledgment 
of  transgression  !  .  .  .  Uninistakabh- our  Lord 
teaches  (Luke  7  :  47)  Ihut  forgiveness  corner 
lirst  to  us  nlio  have  nothing,  not  epen  love,  to 
pay  with,  and  tliat  it  unlocks  the  flood-gates  of 
the  heart  as  nothing  else  will.  We  are  not  par- 
doned because  we  love,  but  we  love  because 
we  are  pardoned.  We  are  pardoned  because 
He  loves  us,  and  the  knowledge  of  Ills  forgiv- 
ing love  melts  our  hearts.  Jesus  seems  to  teach 
us  that  there  must  be  this  experience  of  forgive- 
ness before  there  is  real  and  deep  love.  Cer- 
tainly the  principle  involved  in  tliese  words  has 
been  proved  true  in  all  the  history  of  Chris- 
tianity since  tliey  were  spoken.  Forms  of  Chris- 
tianity which  minimize  sin,  and  have  little  to 
say  about  pardon,  have  always  been,  and  al- 
ways will  be,  cold  and  stagnant.  The  one 
power  that  sets  souls  aflame  with  a  holy  and 
self-sacrificing  love  is  the  experience  of  God's 
pardoning  mercy  in  Jesus  Christ.  The  measure 
of  our  consciousness  of  forgiven  sin  will  be  the 
measure  oT  our  love.     A.  M. 

6.  And  now,  because  of  thcg'-acc  thus  vouch- 
safed to  every  repentant  sinner,  David  would 
encourage  all  tlie  godly  to  seek  Iliiu  who  deals 

so  graciously   with   .sinners.      P. The   time 

when  God  may  be  found  is  when  the  great 
waters  swell  about  the  despairing  ;  when  heart 
and  fle.sh  faileth  ;  when  there  is  help  and  hope 
in  no  earthly  arm.  "  Man's  extremity  is  God's 
opportunity."  It  is  when  it  seems  as  if  even 
God  could  not  make  this  trial  tolerable,  or  this 
path  passable,  or  this  hindrance  a  help  ;  it  is 
when  we  are  weakest,  and  most  in  doubt,  when 
we  know  not  what  to  pray  for  as  we  ought  ;  in 
liours  of  pain,  of  bereavement,  of  poverty,  of 
betrayal,  of  suspense,  of  misunderstanding,  of 
sore  temptation — it  is  then  that  God  is  nearest 
and  readiest  and  strongest  and  kindest,  easiest 
found,  and  surest  to  supply  all  the  need  of 
those  who  put  their  trust  in  Ilira.  "  For  this 
let  every  one  that  is  godly  pray  unto  Thee  in  a 
time  when  Thou  mayest  be  found  ;  surely  when 
the  great  waters  overflow  they  shall  not  reach 
unto  him."     II.  C.  T. 

7.  How  noble  and  eloquent  the  brief  words 
(edio  of  the  historical  narrative)  that  tell  the 
fidl  and  swift  forgiveness  that  followed  simple 
confession — and  how  effectively  the  music  again 
comes  in,  prolonging  the  thought  and  rejoicing 
in  the  pardon  !  How  sure  he  is  that  his  experi- 
ence is  of  priceless  value  to  the  world  for  all 
time,  when  he  sees  in  his  absolution  a  motive 
that   will  draw  all  the  godly  nearer  to  their 


Helper  in  heaven  I  How  full  his  hr-art  is  of 
.praise,  that  he  cannot  but  go  back  again  to  his 
own  story,  and  rejoice  in  God  his  hiding-place 
— whose  past  wondrous  love  assures  him  that 
in  the  future  songs  of  deliverance  will  ring  him 
loimd,  and  all  his  path  be  encompassed  witli 
music  of  praise.     A.  M. 

See  what  God  can  do  for  a  sinner.  Look  at 
this  sinful,  defiled  soul,  but  now  raging  and 
smiting  in  his  passion,  blighting  the  fairest 
flowers  of  domestic  peace  in  his  selfishness, 
crushed  and  withered  by  remorse,  groaning  un- 
der God's  hand — and  say  if  anything  but  Divine 
grace,  Divine  compassion.  Divine  forgiveness, 
can  change  such  an  one  into  the  joyful  singer 
of  praises  who  speaks  to  us  to-day  through  this 
familiar  Psalm.  V. A  sinner  so  lalel}'  tor- 
tured with  a  sense  of  guilt  and  shrinking  before 
the  awful  eye  of  God  now  speaks  sweetly  of 
tiuding  in  this  same  God  a  hiding-place  for  liis 
soul,  a  preserving  hand  against  all  danger  and 
trouble,  a  God  of  ready  and  warm  heart  to  gird 
him  all  about  with  joyous  songs  of  deliver- 
ance I  Is  not  this  for  a  wonder  and  joy  for- 
ever, that  God  can  so  freely  and  so  fidly  for- 
give ?  "  Compass  me  about  with  songs  of  de- 
liverance" is  singularly  strong  and  expressive. 
It  is  not  merely  that  his  heart  is  full  of  them, 
but  they  invest  him  on  every  side  ;  they  enrobe 
him,  they  overspread  him  from  head  to  foot — 
his  glory  and  his  covering  !  Here  is  a  fit  place 
for  one  more  pause  to  think  of  these  wonders 
of  God's  love.     Hence,  "  Sclah."     C. 

When  a  man  has  surrendered  himself  in  hum- 
bleness and  penitence  to  God,  and  the  proud 
spirit  of  self-excuse  has  passed  away  ;  when 
the  soul  has  opened  itself  to  all  His  influences 
and  known  their  power  ;  when  the  saddest  and 
bitterest  part  of  suffering  is  felt  no  longer  as 
the  wrath  of  the  Judge,  but  as  the  discipline 
of  a  Father  ;  when  the  love  of  God  has  melted 
the  soul  and  fused  it  into  charity— then  the  soul 
is  reconciled  to  God,  and  God  is  reconciled  to 
the  soul  ;  for  it  is  a  marvellous  thing  how  the 
change  of  feelings  within  us  changes  God  to 
us,  or  rather  those  circumstances  and  things  by 
which  God  becomes  visible  to  us.  His  uni- 
verse, once  so  dark,  becomes  bright  ;  life,  once 
a  mere  dull,  dreary  thing,  "dry  as  summer 
dust,"  springs  up  once  more  into  fresh  lu.xuri- 
ance,  and  we  feel  it  to  be  a  Divine  and  blessed 
thing.  AVe  hear  the  voice  of  God  as  it  was 
once  heard  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  whispering 
among  the  leaves  ;  every  sound,  once  so  dis- 
cordant, becomes  music,  the  anthem  of  creation 
raised  up  with  everlasting  hallelujahs  to  the 
eternal  throne.     Joy  is  not  delayed  till  we  de- 
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sfrve  it.  Just  so  soon  as  a  sinful  man  trusts 
that  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  has  done  awaj'. 
with  his  transgression,  the  ring,  and  the  robe, 
iiiid  the  shoes  are  his,  tlie  banquet  and  the  light 
of  a  Fallar's  countenance.     i\  W.  li. 

S,  9.  Tliese  verses  seem  to  be  best  taken  as 
the  Divine  voice  answering  the  confidence  of 
V.  7.  The  "I"  and  "thee"  in  each  corre- 
spond ;  and  the  loving  counsel  by  a  glance, 
■which  God  will  give  to  those  who  dnill  near 
enough  to  II  m  to  see,  and  love  Ilini  cnoii2;h  to 
follow  the  lightest  indication  of  His  will,  con- 
trasts with  ihe  obstinacy  of  the  untamed  animal 
nature,  which  needs  rough,  outward  constraint. 
The  sense  of  pardon  makes  men  docile,  and 
binds  them  to  God  in  sucli  siveet  bonds  that 
they  are  eager  to  catch  th  ■  faintest  hint  of  His 
wish,  and  feel  the  glance  of  His  e^e  as  a  mightier 
constraining  power  than  all  force  or  e.xttrnal 
restraints  or  impulses.  Obedience  extorted  by 
force  is  no  obedience,  and  a  heait  that  is  onl\- 
brought  near  to  God  by  "  bit  and  bridle"  is  an 
untamed  heart.  They  who  watch  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  eye  do  not  need  the  coarse  restraints 
and  constraints  which  lower  natures  require. 

"  I  trill  iiiHnirt  thee  and  teach  thee  in  Ihe  ireiy 
which  thiu  shalt  (jo.  I  will  guide  thee  irith  Mine 
ei/e"  scarcely  sounds  like  words  meant  to  be 
understoofl  as  spoken  by  David.  Tbey  are  the 
promise  from  heaven  of  a  gentle  teaching  to  the 
pardoned  soul.     A.  M. 

No  man  cer  need  be  at  a  loss  as  to  the  path 
of  duty.  If  he  goes  wrong,  it  is  either  because 
he  docs  so  wilfully  or  because  he  doesn't  try  to 
learn  the  right  way.  God  stands  ready  to  teach 
him  his  duty,  to  teach  him  by  the  written 
Word,  by  the  lessons  of  Providence,  by  the 
promptings  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  God  makes  this 
teaching  work  His  onu  work.  He  wants  men 
to  look  to  Him  fur  instruction.  lie  doesn't  ttll 
them  to  watch  church-members,  and  do  as  well 
as  they  do — or  as  poorly.  He  doesn't  ask  them 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  He  ought  to 
teach,  and  then  do  what  seems  to  them  "  rea- 
sonable ;"  for,  as  a  rule,  the  less  reason  men 
have,  the  more  ready  they  are  to  depend  on  it. 
He  wants  men  to  use  their  reason  in  finding  out 
what  He  has  commanded — not  what  thes'  think 
He  should  have  commanded — and  then  to  do 
accordingly.  He  wants  them  to  look  to  the  one 
Example  of  godly  living  He  has  given  among 
men,  and  to  pattern  after  that.  It  is  God's 
work  to  disclose  the  right  way.  It  is  man's 
work  to  walk  in  it.  The  showing  is  God's 
part.     The  going  is  man's.     H.  C.  T. 

Ouide  tliee.  How  will  the  guiding  come  ? 
God  has  made  three  great  revelations  of  His 


will  ;  the  Bible,  Christ's  life,  the  Holy  Ghost's 
teaching.  But  in  each  there  is  the  same  under- 
lying principle  i.nd  central  fact.  That  principle, 
that  fact,  is  (be  mind  of  God.  The  mind  of 
God  shining  through  these  things  into  a  man  is 
God's  eye.  It  emits  God  to  him.  Faith  is  the 
inner  eye  of  man.  It  is  made  to  see,  and  to  re- 
ceive, and  to  follow  truth.  The  eye  of  God 
and  the  eye  of  man  must  meet.  Prayer  clears 
the  vision.  Religious  study  clears  the  vision. 
Contemplation,  the  very  looking  into  God's 
eye,  clears  the  vision.  More  light  streams  in  ; 
and  light  used  makes  light  again,  till  it  grows 
so  distinct  and  bright,  that  the  eye  of  the  man 
is  an  actual  reflector  of  the  mind  of  God.  We 
see  as  God  sees.  We  judge  as  God  judges. 
And  the  more  like-minded  we  grow,  the  greater 
the  assimilation  and  the  more  intuitive  our  .sen.se 
of  God's  will  becomes  about  everything.  In 
heaven  we  shall  be  holy,  because  we  shall  see 
Him  face  to  face  ;  that  eye  of  Gnd  which  lured 
us  at  the  beginning,  and  never  kft  us,  has  done 
it  all.     J.   Vavghan. 

The  life  of  righteous  men  presents  many  au 
apparent  contradiction  of  this  truth.  Men  said 
to  be  under  the  guidance  of  that  kindly  eye  do 
often  walk  in  obscurity.  Suffering  is  their  lot. 
Their  motives  are  impugned.  Tlicy  make  no 
grand  figure  in  the  world.  Their  waj'  is  often 
rough,  and  rocky  splinters  pierce  the  feet. 
For  loyalty  to  their  convictions,  friends  desert 
them  and  enemies  harass  them.  But  none  the 
less  is  it  true,  the  Lord  lins  never  forgotten  His 
faithful  ones.  That  kindly  eye  has  been  upon 
them,  that  loving  Providence  over  them. 
llaydn. 

Life  would  be  much  calmer,  freer,  and 
stronger  than  most  of  us  make  it,  if  we  really 
acted  on  the  faith  that  God  did  lead  us.  and 
that  He,  rather  than  our  poor  foresight,  had 
the  shaping  of  our  days.  Constant  watchful- 
ness for  the  indications  of  His  will  is  needed,  if 
we  are  to  realize  His  direction  and  to  know  the 
joy  of  swift  obedience.  "I  will  guide  thee 
with  Mine  eye."  We  must  be  near  Him,  and 
looking  ever  toward  Him,  if  we  are  to  catch  its 
meaning.  The  watchful  servant  docs  not  need 
spoken  orders.  The  choice  for  every  man  lies 
between  that  gracious  guidance  by  the  eye,  and 
the  rough  way  of  telling  "the  horse  or  as  the 
mule,  which  have  no  understanding,"  which 
road  their  master  would  have  them  eo,  by  a 
tug  at  the  rein  and  llie  pressure  of  the  bit  in 
their  mouths.  Many  a  hint  of  God's  will  es- 
capes us  for  want  of  watchfulness.  Before  we 
complain  of  the  perplexities  which  beset  our 
choice,  let  us  make  sure  that  we  have  caught 
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all  the  indications  which  have  hccn  given. 
Wills  held  iu  sas^pense  and  equipoise  until  His 
will  is  plain  are  needed,  if  we  would  really  be 
led  by  God.  There  is  no  more  frecjucut  cause 
of  blindness  to  plain  signs  of  duty  lliau  obsti- 
nate wishes  opposed  to  it.  The  seeitt  of  all 
peace  and  of  all  practical  wisiloni  is  in  submis- 
sion. Whoso  lets  Ood's  manifest  u  di  determine 
his  is  king  of  all  kings  and  of  himself,  and  will 
seldom  be  at  a  stand  as  to  his  road.  Impatient 
pressing  on  the  heels  of  God"s  purposes,  before 
they  have  fully  developed  their  direction,  is 
sure  to  end  badly.  The  true  altitude  is  to 
walch  and  to  wail,  with  w-ills  held  ready  to 
bend  either  way,  as  He  will.  If  it  is  not  plain 
to  patient,  pr.iyerful,  acquiescent  inquiry  what 
He  would  have  us  do,  it  is  plain  that,  for  the 
moment.  He  would  have  us  do  nothing  ;  and 
they  who  run  before  thev  are  sent  are  sure  to 
be  out  of  (he  road.     A.  M. 

9.  It  was  a  great  nusapprebension  in  our 
English  translators  to  suppose  that  the  bit  and 
bridle  were  used  to  keep  horse  and  mule  from 
coming  too  nair.  instead  of  being  used  to  break 
in  those  timid  or  wayward  creatures  and  tame 
them  to  come  to  you,  fearless  and  kind.  The 
true  version  gives  one  of  Ihe  finest  illiislrations 
of  God's  ways  in  discipline,  and  suggests  that  we 
use  the  und'rstanding  God  has  given  us  to  sec 
and  appreciate  His  love  and  to  let  it  have  its 
subduing  and  winning  power  on  our  otherwise 
stubborn  and  reluctant  hearts.  Such  is  the 
spirit  of  tliis  exhortntion.  Il  is  but  too  oflen 
needed.  Conscious  guilt  is  shrinking  and  does 
not  love  to  face  the  purity  against  which  it  has 
sinned.     C. 

The  bridle  which  restrains  the  beast  is  often 
its  ornament.  Tnc  fact  is  familiar  that  animals 
have  a  kind  of  pride  in  the  gaudy  trappings 
which  are  the  signs  of  their  degradation,  the 
proofs  that  they  cannot  be  appealed  to  on  the 
grounds  of  reason  and  conscience.  So  it  is 
often  true  that  a  sinful  man  is  proud  of  his 
rebellion  against  God,  and  boasts  of  it.  If  he 
but  knew  it,  this  is  his  humiliation.  It  stamps 
him  as  a  creature  which  docs  not  realize  its  re- 
lations to  Goil  and  elernily.  God  would  gladly 
deal  with  him  as  a  free  iran,  on  generotis 
terms  ;  but  if  he  nfnsr s  the  gnidnnce  of  the 
eye,  he  must  take  \ip  with  bit  and  bridle.  If 
men  will  not  come  nigh  unto  God,  and  fall  in 
with  His  graci.ius  economy,  they  must  be 
sternly  restrained  from  interfering  with  it.     V. 

"  If  you  will  be  as  beasts  before  Him,  God 
will  deal  with  you  as  beasts  ;"  the  cold,  sharp 
bit  will  be  thrust  between  your  teeth,  and. 
hapl}-,  the  lash  uot  spared.     It  is  better  even 


for  a  horse  to  be  tamed  with  bit  and  bridle,  and 
bent  to  useful  work,  than  to  live  a  useless,  self- 
indulgent  life,  and  at  the  last  to  rush  off  in  wild 
stampede  to  unknown  harms.  And  how  much 
belter  is  it  for  a  man  that  he  should  have  all 
needful  corrections,  and  be  won  b_v  them  to  a 
free  and  glad  obedience,  than  that  he  should 
be  lelt,  uucnaslcned,  to  travel  on  to  the  great 

daikne.ssV     Cox. There  is  no  more  generous 

and  noble-minded  superior  than  God.  When 
any  seek  to  Him.  He  seeks  no  vantage  of  Ihem, 
but  He  will  bridle  and  bind  to  force  Ihcm  to 
acknowledge  Him  ;  and  if  they  seek  in  to  Him, 
He  will  pity,  for  it  is  His  nature  to  pily  poor 
afflicted  and  confused  souls  when  Ihcy  seek  in 
to  Him.  Be  not  thou  like  the  horse  or  mule, 
whose  mouth  must  be  holden  b^'  bridle  and  bit, 
else  God  shall  bind  and  bridle  foot  and  hand, 
and  lay  on  till  j'c  be  forced  to  stand.  There- 
fore in  time  make  your  prayer  to  Ilini  while 
He  may  be  found.     Dicksim. 

God  never  uses  harsh  measures  when  more 
quiet  ones  will  do.  But  if  the  believer  will  not 
listen  to  the  gentle  voice  of  God,  then,  rather 
than  let  him  run  on  to  his  destruetiou.  God 
will  put  on  the  bit  and  bridle.  This  is  done 
not  becau'-e  He  hales  but  because  He  loves  the 
sinner.  If  affliction  comes  to  J'ou,  and  3'ou  are 
heavily  burdened,  you  may  be  sure  that  by 
that  experience  God  desires  to  teach  you  some- 
tliiug  that  you  could  learn  in  no  other  way,  and 
that  it  is  important  that  you  should  know. 

Schauffler. A  Christian,  when  he  tees  trouble 

coming  upon  him,  should  not  fly  in  Ihe  face  of 
the  instrument  that  biings,  but  in  the  face  of 
the  cau.-e  of  its  coming.  Now  the  cause  is  thj'- 
.self,  thy  base  self,  thy  sinful  .self,  and  Ihy  un- 
worthy carriages  toward  God  under  all  the 
mercy,  patience,  and  longsuflering  that  God 
has  bestowed  upon  thee  and  extrcistd  toward 
thee.  Here  thou  maycst  quarrtl,  and  be  re- 
venged, and  spare  not,  so  them  take  vengeance 
in  a  right  way  ;  and  thou  wilt  do  so  when  thou 
takest  it  by  godly  sorrow.     Bvnyan. 

Decision  of  character  and  firmness  of  purpo.se 
are  very  desirable  ciualities  in  the  Christian. 
Tlie  Church  of  the  i-rtseut  day  needs  men  wilh 
independent  minds  and  a  strong,  straight  back- 
bone, men  who  dare  to  say  "  No"  clearly  and 
( arncslly.  She  needs  men  like  Joshua  and 
Daniel  and  Paul,  who  can  withstand  tempta- 
tion, and  even  the  false  persuasion  of  friends. 
But  we  must  beware,  lest  with  the  backbone 
we  develop  a  tail  and  long  ears.  "  Be  uot  as 
the  .  .  .  mule."     G.  II.  Iluhbard. 

10.  The  usual  contrast  between  the  lot  of 
the  ungodly  and  that  of  the  righteous,  as  the 
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sum  of  nil  that  has  been  said,  r.iul  a;;  a  great 

rtligious  axiom.     I'. Mdiii/  jxiins  (are)  to  tlie 

tcickiU ;  and  (as  lo)  the  (maw)  tiunting  in  Jtho- 
rii/t,  mcfcy  shall  enconqjam  him,  (jr,  he  will  eii- 
ciiupass  him  (with)  mercy.  In  this  and  the  ri'- 
maiiiiug  verne  the  I'sulmist  closes  with  llie 
Miilement  of  a.  general  trutli,  founded  in  neces- 
sity and  verilied  by  all  experience,  that  sin  pio- 
duces  misery  and  trust  in  God  salvation.  It  is 
imjjlied  though  not  exprcs.sed  in  the  lirst  elau.se, 
tliat  the  sullerings  of  the  wielded,  while  he  still 
continues  such,  are  hopeless  and  incurable,  while 
those  to  which  the  righteous  is  subjected  arc 
salulary  in  effect  and  temporary  in  duration. 
IIlTc  again  we  may  i.b.serve  that  the  antithesis 
is  not  l)etween  the  wicked  and  the  absolutely 
righteous,  but  between  the  wicked  and  the  man 
trusting  in  Jehovah,  and  that  the  effect  ascribed 
to  this  trust  is  not  the  recognition  of  the  man's 
inherent  righteousness,  but  his  experience  of 
God's  mercy,  which  implies  that  he  is  guilty 
and  unworthy'  in  himself,  andean  only  be  de- 
livered from  llie  necessary  consequences  of  his 
sin  by  simply  trusting  in  the  mercy  of  the  very 
Being  whom  he  has  offended.     A. 

He  who  sows  sin  will  reap  sorrow  in  heavy 
sheaves.  Sorrows  of  conscience,  of  disappoint- 
ment, of  terror,  are  the  sinner's  sure  lieritage 
in  time,  and  then  forever  sorrows  of  remuise 
and  despair.  Let  those  who  boast  of  present 
sinful  joys  remember  the  sltall  be  of  the  future 
and  take  warning.     S. 

Note  that  the  forgiven  man  is  in  this  verse 
described  as  tru.stful,  and  in  the  ne.xt  verse  as 
"  righteous"  ami  "  upright  in  heart."  Pardon 
leads  to  thankful  coutitlence  and  to  growing 
righteousness  ;  and  they  are  upright  not  who 
have  not  fallen,  but  who  have  been  raised  from 
their  fall  by  God's  pardoning  mercy.  The 
mutual  relation  of  these  words  is  instructive, 
and  carries  the  full  Gospel  in  germ.  Note, 
further,  the  allusion  in  "  compass  him  about" 
to  the  use  of  the  same  word  in  v.  7,  where  it  is 
the  expression  of  the  Psalmist's  own  conli- 
dence  ;  and  here  is  the  declaration  of  the  Di- 
vine dealings.  An  unbroken  ring  of  blessings, 
like  a  wall  of  lire,  shall  surround  the  pardoned, 
faithful  s.)ul,  and  there  will  not  be  a  break  in 
the  circle  through  which  a  real  evil  can  creep. 
A.  M. 

mercy  shall  compas>«  Iilin  about. 
He  shall  be  san-oaiulal  with  mercy — as  one  is 
surrounded  by  the  air  or  the  sunlight.  He  shall 
iind  mercy  and  favor  everywhere — at  home, 
abroad  ;  by  day,  by  night  ;  in  society,  in  soli- 
tude ;  in  sickness,  in  health  ;  in  life,  in  death  ; 
in  time,  in  eternity.     He  shall  walk  amid  mer- 


cies ;  he  shall  die  amid  merries  ;  he  shall  live 
in  a  better  world  in  the  midst  of  eternal  mercie.s. 

Bdrnex. "  Mark  that  text,  '  He  that  trnslelh 

in  the  Lord,  mercy  sliall  compass  him  about.' 
I  read  it  in  my  youth  and  believed  it  ;  and  now 
I  read  it  in  my  old  age,  thank  God,  I  know  it 
to  be  true.     Ji.  Ad/dns. 

Mercy  isanlecedtnt  totru.st.  Man  trusts  only 
because  God  is  merciful.  But  the  apprehension 
of  the  meiicy  succeeds  trust.  God  is  found 
merciful  and  piecious  as  man  trusts  Him.  So 
the  sunlight  precedes  the  power  of  vision,  but 
as  the  eye  is  opened  to  behold  it  and  appropriaie 
it,  its  beauty  and  utility  aie  discerned  in  tvir- 
increasing  measure.  Trust,  in  the  scriptuial 
sense  of  the  word,  trust  in  the  personal  Saviour, 
implies  faith  in  testimony.  Trust  is  an  advance 
in  faith  ;  it  is  its  flower  and  fruit.  Failh  lajs 
hold  upon  evidence  ;  Irust  upon  the  person  cun- 
ccrning  whom  the  evidence  is  given.  We  be- 
lieve the  testimony  which  God  hath  given  of 
His  Son,  and  having  believed,  commit  to  Him 
the  keeping  of  our  souls  and  bodies.  This  com- 
mitting is  trust.  The  manifestation  of  mercy 
is  according  to  the  completeness  of  the  tiust. 
Trust  is  the  soul's  emptying  of  self  for  His  till- 
ing with  Himself.  "  In  having  nothing,"  says 
Chrj'sostom,  "  I  have  all  things  because  I  have 
Christ.  Having  therefore  all  things  in  Him  I 
seek  no  other  reward,  for  He  is  the  universal 
reward  "  "  None  that  trust  in  Him  shall  be 
desolate."  Mercy  eve'ry where  !  "  Earth  is 
full"  of  it  ;  and  it  is  "  great  above  the  jieavens. " 
Mercy  ever}-  day  !  It  "  shall  follow  me  all  the 
days  of  my  life.  "  Mercy  in  every  experience  ! 
'■  All  the  paths  of  the  Lord  are  mercy."  i\'.  W. 
llVtfs. 

Let  none  despair,  let  none  presume  ;  let  none 
despair  that  are  sorry  for  their  sins  and  would 
be  saved  by  Jesus  Christ ;  let  none  presume 
that  abide  in  the  lildng  of  their  sins,  though 
they  seem  (o  know  the  exceeding  grace  of 
Christ  ;  for  though  the  doors  stand  wide  open 
for  the  reception  of  the  penitent,  yet  they  are 
fast  enough  barred  and  bolted  against  the  pre- 
sumptuous sinner.  It  cannot  be  that  God 
should  be  prevailed  upin  by  lips  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  He  knows  them  that  trust  in  Him,  and 
that  sincerely  come  to  Him  by  Christ  for  mercy. 
It  is,  then,  not  the  abundance  of  sins  committed, 
but  the  not  coming  heartily  lo  God  by  Christ  for 
mercy,  tliat  shuts  men  out  of  doors.     Bunyan. 

II.  And  then  the  Psalm  ends  with  a  great 
cry  of  gladness,  three  times  reiterated,  like  the 
voice  of  a  herald  on  some  festal  day  of  a  na- 
tion ;  "  Rejoice  in  Jeliovah  !  and  li'ap  for  jo}-, 
O  righteous  !  and  gladly  shout,  all  ye  upright 
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ia  heart  1"  The  depth  of  penitence  measures 
the  height  of  joy;  the  "  roariug  all  the  day 
long"  is  ehanged  into  shouts  of  praise  and  glad- 
ness. Every  tear  sparkles  like  a  diamond  iu 
the  sunshine  of  pardon  ;  and  he  who  begins 
with  the  lowly  cry  for  forgiveness  as  a  contrite 
sinner  will  end  on  the  sunlit  heights  of  jny 
'■  iuthe  Lord,"  and  be  made,  by  His  indwelling 
grace,  "righteous"  and  "upright  iu  heart." 
A.  M. 

He  exhorteth  them  three  times — be  glad,  re- 
joice, and  bj  joyful  ;  and  as  he  made  meiilion 
of  a  threefold  blessing,  so  doth  he  of  a  three- 
fold joy.  This  same  prophet  iu  the  next  Psalm 
redoubleth  his  exhortations  for  the  same  ellect. 
And  the  apostle  to  the  Philippiaus  saith  :  "  Re- 
joice iu  the  Lord  alway  :  and  again  1  say,  re- 
joice." Next  perceive  that  this  exhortation 
groivs,  for  the  word  be  ijluil  propeily  in  the 
original  siguilieth  an  inward  and  hearty  joy, 
by  the  presence  or  hope  at  least  of  a  thing  de- 
sirable or  good.  The  word  rejoice,  to  express 
our  joy  by  some  outward  gesture,  sometimes 
used  for  dancing,  as,  "  The  hills  skip  for  glad- 
ness." The  word  be  joyful,  to  cry  for  glad- 
ness, as  the  dumb  man's  tongue  shall  sing. 
This  gradation  teacheth  us  that  spiritual  joy 
still  iucreaseth  in  us  by  certain  degrees  until  it 
come  to  the  perfection  of  all  joy,  whicli  is  sig- 
nified by  the  last  word,   importing  a  tiiumph 

and     shouting     after    victory.        •Syinsuu. 

There's  never  a  joyful  man  alive  but  a  believer. 
Will  you  say  that  men  take  pleasure  iu  their 


sins  ?  Why,  that  is  the  Devil's  joy  ;  or  that 
they  rejoice  in  full  barns  and  bags?  That  is 
(he  fool's  joy  ;  or  that  they  rejoice  in  wine — 
that  is,  all  dainties  that  gratify  the  palate? 
That  is  a  Bedlam  joy.  Read  and  believe  Eccl. 
3  :  3.  The  whole  bo.ik,  but  especially  that 
chapter,  is  the  diviuest  philosophy  that  ever  was 
or  wiU  be.     Christop/ur  Fowler. 

Why  not  make  it  the  plan  of  our  life  to  Uve 
iu  this  exulting  joy  of  experience  which  the 
Psahnist  lelt  aud  utiered,  which  (he  apostle  felt 
and  uttered,  whicli  he  recogniztd  as  possible, 
and  as  gained  already  in  those  to  whom  he  was 
wilting  ?  Why  not  make  it  the  purpose  of  our 
life  and  the  constant  burden  of  our  prayer  lo 
God,  that  we  may  be  brought  into  this  state  of 
royal  experience  of  gladness  and  striugth  and 
peace  and  victory  m  God,  as  He  has  diclaied  to 
us  in  His  Son,  as  He  has  revealed  to  us  in  His 
promises  ;  so  that  otheis  may  be  swept  by  tlie 
contagion  of  our  joy  iulo  the  kingdom  of  light, 
in  whicli  alone  that  joy  can  be  realized  ;  so 
that  we  may  feel  all  the  time  that  our  heavenly 
life  is  not  far  off,  but  here  ;  that  we  have  the 
germ  already,  and  the  full  flower  only  awaits 
the  transplantation  of  the  spirit  to  the  celestial 
garden  ?  We  have  the  ray  of  light,  aud  the 
meridian  of  glory  is  before  us  thai  our  joy  may 
be  full  ;  and  it  never  will  be  fuU  except  as  we 
meditate  upon  the  Word,  and  do  the  work 
which  God  assigns  to  us,  aud  come  to  Him  in 
the  intimacy  and  freedom  of  tilial  prayer  for 
the  coustant  iud welling  of  His  Spirit,     R.  S.  S. 
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1  Re.toioe  in  the  Lord,  O  ye  righteous  : 
Praise  is  comely  for  the  upright. 

2  Give  thanks  unto  the  LoKii  with  harp  : 
Sing  praises  unto  him  with  the  psaltery  of 

ten  strings. 

3  Sing  unto  him  a  new  song  ; 
Play  skilfully  with  a  loud  noise. 

4  For  the  word  of  the  Lord  is  right  ; 
And  all  his  work  is  dunr  in  faithfulness. 

5  He  loveth  righteousness  and  judgment  [or, 

jii.i/in']  : 
The  earth   is  full  of  the  lovingkindness  of 
the  Lord. 
fi  By  the  word  of  the  Louu  were  the  heavens 
made  ; 


And  all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  of 
his  mouth. 

7  He  gathereth  the  waters  of  the  sea  together 

as  an  heap 
He  layeth  up  the  deeps  in  storehouses. 

8  Let  all  the  earth  fear  the  Loud  : 

Let  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  stand  in 
awe  of  him. 

9  For  he  spake,  and  it  was  done  ; 
He  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast. 

10  The  Lord  bringeth  the  counsel  of  llic  na- 

tions to  nought : 
He  makcth  the  thoughts  of  tlie  peoples  to 
be  of  none  effect. 

1 1  The  counsel  of  the  LoRDstandeth  fast  forever. 
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The  thoughts  of  liis  heart  to  all  gcncralious. 
10  Blessed  is    the    nation    whose  God  is  the 

I.OKD  ; 

The  people  whom  he  hath  ihoscii  for  his 
own  inheritance. 
iIJ  The  Loud  looketh  from  heaven  ; 

lie  Ix'lioldctli  all  the  sons  of  men  ; 
14  From  the  place  of  his  liabitation  he  lookelh 
forth 
Upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ; 
l.j  He  that  fasliioneth  tlie  hearts  of  them  all, 

That  cnnsidereth  all  their  works. 
16  There  is  no  king  saved  by  the  multitude  of 
au  host  : 
A  mighty  man  is   not   delivered   by   great 
strengtli. 

God  is  the  God  of  creation,  of  providence,  of 
grace.  This  is,  in  a  few  words,  tlie  Psalmist's 
theme.  Jehovah  created  the  world.  Jehovah 
governs  the  world  ;  and  all  nations  and  kings, 
whether  they  acknowledge  Him  or  not,  are  but 
instruments  in  His  hand.  Jehovah  especially 
reveals  Himself  in  mercy  and  love  to  His  own 
chosen  people.  This  is  one  of  the  few  Psalms 
in  the  first  book  which  in  the  Hebrew  is  with- 
out an  inscription.     P. 

I.  licjiiice  in  Vie  Lord,  ye  rigJiteoiis,  so  the 
foregoing  Psalm  concluded,  and  so  this  l)egius  ; 
for  all  our  religious  t.xcrcises  should  both  begin 
and  end  with  a  holy  complacency  and  triumpli 
in  God  as  the  best  of  l)eiugs  and  best  of  friends. 

H. Tlie  Christian  has  his  sorrows  ;  but  these 

are  not  unsweetened.  The  Christian  life  has  its 
shadows  and  its  showers  ;  but  these  are  not  un- 
mingled  with  bright  beams  of  heavenly  light  ; 
and  the  saddest  aspects  of  a  Christian's  daily 
life  are  but  the  April  showers  of  spring  that 
usher  in  the  approaching  bright  and  beauliful 
summer — the  everlasting  and  the  heavenly  sun- 
shine. Christian  life  is  not  a  reluctant  sacrifice 
wrung  from  ns,  but  a  joyous  and  free-will  offer- 
ing gladly  and  gratefuUv  rendered  by  us.     Ciim- 

miiig. Therefore  P.salmist,  prophet,  apostle, 

utter  and  repeat  the  call.  Rejoice  in  the  Lord.    B. 

Prai.xe.  The  Hebrew  word  for  praise  is 
beautifully  emphatic.  It  means,  literally,  ac- 
knowledgment or  confession.  In  praising  a  fel- 
low-creature, we  may  easily  surpass  the  truth  ; 
but  in  praising  God,  we  have  only  to  go  on  con- 
fessing what  He  really  is  to  us.  Here  it  is  im- 
possible to  exceed  the  truth,  and  here  is  genuine 
praise.  Bengel. Pi  aise  is  better  than  pray- 
er. Praise  is  comely  for  the  upright.  It  suits 
their  character  and  destiny.  It  fits  them  for 
their  lifewoik.  It  makes  them  acceptable  to 
God,  and  prepares  them  for  heaven.     H.  J.  Y. 


IT  An  horsL-  is  a  vain  thing  for  safely  : 

Neither  shall  he  deliver  any  by  his  great 

jiowcr. 

IS  Behold,  llie  e^e  of  the  Lokd  is  upon  Ihem 
that  fear  him. 
Upon  them   that  hope  in  [or,  imitfor]   hLs 
mercy  ; 

19  To  deliver  their  soid  from  death. 
And  to  keep  them  alive  in  famine. 

20  Our  .soul  hath  waited  for  the  LoKU  : 
He  is  our  help  and  our  shield. 

21  For  our  heart  shall  rejoice  in  him. 
Because  we  have  trusted  in  his  holy  name. 

23  Let  thy  mercy,  O  LoiSD,  be  upon  us. 
According  as  we  have  hoped  in  Ihte. 

2.  Here  musical  instruments  are  first  intro- 
duced in  the  Psalms.  The  preci-sc  construction 
of  these  various  instruments  is  lost  irrecover- 
ably. We  know  that  they  were  used  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  voice,  and  may  safely  pre- 
sume that  they  were  adapted  for  sacred  music 
— well  adapted,  considering  the  genius  and  cul- 
ture of  the  age.     C. 

3.  Sing  tinto  Him  a  new  song;  plfiyireU  icitlt 
j'lyf'il  noise!  A  new  song  implies  the  continual 
recurrence  of  fresh  reasons  and  occasions  for 
the  praise  of  God,  and  also  the  spontaneous 
outflow  of  devout  and  thankful  feelings  in  llie 
hearts  of  the  singers.     A. 

4.  5.  The  call  to  praise  God  is  first  based  on 
a  representation  of  His  praiseworthiness  as  the 
God  of  revelation  in  the  kingdom  of  grace. 
His  word  is  uprightly  meant,  and  without  be- 
coming untrue  to  itself  in  any  respect,  straight- 
way fulfilling  ilself  ;  His  every  act  is  an  act 
which  fulfils  itself  in  failhfulness,  which  proves 
the  truth  of  His  word  and  tlie  kindness  of  His 
will.     D. 

4.  Tor  rigltt  is  tlie  wurtl  of  Jehovah,  and  all 
Ilis  work  is  (done)  in-  faithfiilniss.  The  wonl 
here  meant  is  the  word  of  promise,  and  the 
tcork  is  its  performance  or  fulfilment.  The 
word  \s  nghi  or  upright,  i.e.,  uttered  insincer- 
ity and  with  a  full  determination  to  redeem  it. 
In  fnithfnlnens,  executed  faithfully.     A. 

5.  God  has  made  it  to  appear  in  His  works 
that  He  is  a  God  of  inflexible  justice.  He  loneth 
righteousness  and  judgment.  There  is  nothing 
but  righteousness  in  the  sentence  He  passes, 
and  justice  in  tlie  execution  of  it.  He  never 
did  or  can  do  wrong  to  His  creatures,  but  is  al 
ways  readv  to  right  those  that  aie  wronged,  and 
does  il  wilh  delight.  He  lakes  pleasure  in  lho.se 
that  are  righteous.  He  is  Himself  the  right- 
eous Lord,  and  therefore  loveth  righteousness. 
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And  lie  is  a  God  of  inexliauslible  bounty. 
The  benign  inlluenecs  which  Ihe  Oiirth  icceivcs 
from  above  and  the  fruits  it  is  tliereby  enabled 
to  ijroiluce  ;  the  provision  thai  is  made  for  man 
and  beast  and  the  common  blessings  -with 
■which  all  the  nations  of  the  <ar1h  are  blessed 
plainly  speak  that  the  earth  is  full  of  Bis  g-  oil- 
7icis.  What  pity  is  it  that  this  earth,  which  is  so 
full  of  God's  griodness,  should  be  so  empty  of 
His  praists  ;  and  that  of  the  multitudes  that 
live  upon  Ilis  bounty,  there  are  so  few  that 
live  to  llis  glnry  !     II. 

6-9.  From  the  present  proofs  of  God's  love 
in  the  earth,  the  thoughts  of  the  sacred  poet 
naturally  go  bark  to  the  creation  of  all  things. 
Andasliehad  bcfoiedeclared  what  the  "'  word" 
and  "  work"  of  Jehovah  are,  in  their  essential 
characters  (v.  4),  so  now  he  describes  further 
the  operation  of  that  word,  and  the  work  which 
results  therefrom.  The  heaven  and  the  sea  are 
mentioned  as  the  theatre  of  God's  almighty 
power,  as  the  carlh  before  of  His  lovingkind- 
ness  ;  and  thus  the  universe  is  summed  up.     P. 

All  these  manifest  and  wondeiful   proofs 

of  goodness  iu  the  heavens  above  and  in  the 
earth  beneath  are  to  be  ascribed  to  God,  for 
He  is  i/uir  Supreme  Creator.  This  is  the  logi- 
cal connection  between  these  verses  and  the 
])receding.  All  you  see  of  goodness  in  earth  or 
sky  ;  all  these  marvellous  revealings  of  wisdom 
and  beauty,  of  adaptation  to  the  happiness  of 
man  and  of  myriads  of  other  sentient  beings, 
are  to  be  ascribed  directly  and  whollv  to  God 
their  Creator  ;  "for  by  the  word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made."     C. 

6.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  is  the  command 
which  called  the  universe  into  existence  ;  the 
Breath  is  the  cpiickening  spirit  which  brooded 
on  the  abyss,  and  gave  life  and  form  to  all 
things.     Ci.oJc. 

7.  Piittirif/,  litei-ally,  giving,  storing,  deposit- 
ing. Dijiths,  masses  of  water.  The  main 
point  of  the  description  is  God's  handling  thete 
vast  liquid  masses,  as  men  handle  solid  sub- 
stances of  moderate  dimensions,  heaping  the 
waves  up  and  storing  tliem  away,  as  men  might 

do  with    stones  or    wheat.      A. The   vast 

masses  of  waters  which  had  hitherto  covered 
the  entire  surface  of  the  globe  were  on  the  third 
day  of  creation  brought  within  narrower  com- 
pass, and  large  tracts  of  the  submerged  caith 
reclaimed  and  rendered  habitable  ground.  Tlie 
waters  v/erc  far  the  mnxt  part  congregated  to- 
gether in  one  vast  body,  instead  of  being  >ini- 
versally  diffused  over  the  face  of  the  eaitli. 
This  is  the  slate  of  tilings  whicli  we  now  con- 
template ;    the  various  great  seas  and   oceans 


conslitutiug  iu  fact  but  one  body  of  water 
calk  d  iu  tlifferent  regions  by  different  names, 
as  the  Atlantic,  Pacilnc,  Indian,  Southern 
oceans.     Bush. 

8.  Stand  in  aive.  Reverence  is  the  su- 
preme and  eternal  duty  and  grace  of  the  created 
spirit.  It  is  both  the  source  and  the  issue  of 
all  goellinets.  As  the  spirit  formed  by  religion, 
it  is  universal  In  its  influence.  It  extends  to 
all  Divine  things  as  well  as  to  God  himself  :  to 
His  word.  His  ordinances,  to  His  created  temple 
of  the  world,  and  to  all  that  is  His  ;  in  His 
presence  more  particularly   it  is  awe.      TV.  B. 

Pope. True  reverence  fir  God  includes  both 

fear  and  love  :  fear,  to  keep  Him  iu  our  eye  ; 
love,  to  enthrone  Him  in  the  heart  :  fiar,  to 
avoid  what  may  oilend  ;  love,  to  yield  a  prompt 
and  willing  service  :  fear,  to  regard  God  as  a 
witness  and  judge  :  love,  to  cleave  to  Him  as 
to  a  friend  and  father  :  fear,  to  render  us  watch- 
ful and  circumspect  ;  love,  to  make  us  active 
and  resolute  :  love,  to  keep  fear  from  being  ser- 
vile or  distrustful  ;  fear,  to  keep  love  from 
being  forward  or  secure  ;  and  both  springing 
from  one  root,  a  living  faith  in  the  infinite  and 
ever-living  God.     D.  Moore. 

9.  For  (it  was)  lie  (that)  said  (Be),  and  it 
■teas  ;  (it  was)  He  (that)  commanded,  and  it  i-tot.d. 
The  whole  form  of  the  sentence  here  is  mod- 
elled upon  that  of  the  cosmogony  in  Genesis, 
where  these  two  verbs  repeatedly  alternate. 
The  common  version,  He  spahe  and  it  van  done, 
is  liable  to  three  exceptions  ;  First,  the  emphatic 
pronoun  of  the  Hebrew  is  not  fairly  repre- 
sented ;  second,  the  phrase  it  was  done  is  much 
less  striking  thau  it  was;  third,  the  Hebrew 
verb  does  not  mean  to  speak,  but  to  say.  What 
was  said  every  reader,  could  supply  from  recol- 
lection of  the  narrative  in  Genesis.     A. The 

works  of  His  hands  are  the  material  embodi- 
ment of  His  creative  word.  That  word  was 
the  vocal  expression  of  a  Divine  idea  ;  and 
thought  and  word  are  made  visible,  and  are 
presented  to  the  eye.  in  the  forms  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  external  nature.  The  earth  \n  an 
open  and  pictured  page  of  a  great  volume  ; 
the  starry  heavens  are  an  illuminated  manu- 
script ;  above,  beneath,  within,  around  us, 
everywhere,  we  see  the  letters  and  words  of  a 
Divine  writing — God's  thcughts  set  forth  by 
His  own  hand,  inscribed  in  a  manner  at  once 
luminoirs  and  significant,  b}'  His  ideas  and  ut- 
terances becoming  facts.     T.  Binney. 

10,  II.  From  God's  works  in  creation  the 
Psiilinist  passes  to  His  manifestations  of  Him- 
self in  history.  On  the  one  hand  He  frustrate.s 
all  undertakings  which  are  not  in  ac(X)rdance 
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■with  His  will  ;  on  tlio  other  (v.  11),  lie  gives 
eternal  effect  to  His  own  purposes.  The 
world's  history  is  but  a  devilopnieiit  of  tlie 
principles  which  have  their  abode  aud  origin 

in   God.     Cuok. Tlie   whole   history  of   the 

Tvoild  is  the  uuinterrupted  carrviMj;'  tlirough  of 
a  Divine  phiu  of  salvation,  the  primary  objut 
of  which  is  llis  people,  in  and  with  them  also 
the  whole  of  humanity.     D. 

David  puis  the  "  counsel"  and  the  "  thouglils" 
of  the  people  over  against  the  "  eounstl"  and 
the  "  thoughts"  of  God.  The  form!  r  God  will 
bring  to  nought  ;  the  latter  shall  .stand  forever. 

C. The  counsel  of  th.e  Lord  standeth  Jorcrcr. 

It  is  immutable  in  itself, /<)/■  lie  is  in  one  mind, 
and  itho  can  turn  Iliin?  The  exccntion  of  it 
may  be  opposed,  but  cannot  in  the  least  be  ob- 
structL'd  by  any  created  poner.  Through  all 
the  revolutions  of  time  God  never  changed  His 
measures,  but  in  every  event  the  eternal  coun- 
sel of  God  is  fulfilled  ;  nor  can  anything  pre- 
vent its  being  accomplished  in  its  limes.  How 
easy  may  this  thouglit  make  us  at  all  times,  that 
God  governs  the  world,  that  He  did  it  in  infinite 
wisdom  before  we  were  born,  and  will  do  it 
when  we  are  silent  in  Ihe  dust.     H. 

The  Scripture  shows  us  by  numberless  in- 
stances that  God  has  not  only  upon  special  oc- 
casions made  ute  of  the  power  of  miracles  for 
the  preservation  of  the  righteous  or  Ihe  destruc- 
tion of  the  wicked,  but  that  generally  He  gov- 
erns the  moral  world  by  providentially  direct- 
ing natural  cau.'^es  and  influences  to  effect  what 
He  determines  should  be  done  ;  that  He  re- 
wards or  punishes  men  by  wholesome  or  pesti- 
lential air.  by  fruitful  or  barren  seasons  ;  that 
He  promotes  or  disappoints  their  designs  by 
the  uncertain  changes  of  winds  or  weather  ; 
that  He  employs  and  directs  influences  of  na- 
ture to  overthrow  the  most  powerful  armies,  to 
defeat  the  wisest  counsels,  to  determine  the 
fates  of  men  and  kingdoms  ;  that  the  unsearch- 
able wisdom  of  Providence  directs  and  steers 
the  most  casual  and  accidental  events,  to  change 
the  fortunes  of  men  anrl  disappoint  the  most 
proper  and  natural  means  of  success  ;  so  that 
"  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong,  neither  yet  bread  to  the  wise,  nor 
riches  to  men  of  understanding,  nor  favor  to 
men  of  skill  ;"  but  that  time  and  chance,  di- 
rected by  the  providence  of  God.  happens  to 
them  all.  Xav,  further,  the  Scripture  teaches 
us  that  God  not  only  directs  natural  causes  and 
overrules  the  actions  of  men  to  fulfil  His  own 
good  pleasure,  but  influences  men's  minds  by 
strange  concurrences  of  external  cau.ses,  or  by 
other  more  secret  and  unknown  ways,  to  bring 


about  just  events  ;  that  He  comforts  good  men 
and  supports  them  in  their  designs  ;  that  Ho 
terrifies  bad  men  with  strange  amazements,  to 
discover  their  own  conspiracies  and  to  fall  into 
the  snares  which  they  had  secretly  laid  for 
others  ;  that  "  He  frustraleth  the  tokens  of 
liars,  and  maketh  diviners  mad  ;  lurncth  wise 
men  backward,  and  maketh  their  knowle<lgc 
foolisli  ;  that  a  man's  heart  devisetb  his  ways, 
but  the  Lord  directeth  his  steps  ;  that  there  are 
many  devices  in  the  heart  of  man,  but  the 
counsel  of  the  Lord,  that  shall  stand  ;  and  that 
the  heart  of  the  prince  is  in  the  liand  of  the 
Lord  ;  as  the  rivers  of  waters.  He  turneth  it 
whithersoever  He  willeth."     S.  Clarke. 

No  knowledge  is  so  important  and  so  practi- 
cal as  that  of  Goel's  plan.  None  so  personally, 
universally  and  eternally  atYects  us.  That  we 
can  apprehend  this  knowledge  in  its  simplicity 
is  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the  human  spirit.  In 
this  plan  happiness  is  made  to  correspoml  with 
piety,  sorrow  with  sin,  and  the  plan  works 
with  certainty  ;  inexorable,  yet  simple.  The 
force  that  binds  the  moon  to  the  earth  and  the 
earlh  to  Sirius  is  simple  but  sure.  So  in  the 
sweep  of  the  ages,  God's  truth  standeth  forever 
and  the  thoughts  of  His  heart  lo  all  genera- 
tions. Eternity  itself  shall  emphasize  ami  illus- 
trate it.     R.  S.  S. 

lii.  Here  we  have  the  doctrine  of  God's  uni- 
versal providence  looked  at  in  its  special  appli 
cation  to  the  chosen  people,  as  often.  It  is, 
however,  immediately  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceeling  veise  ;  for  the  fact  that  Jehovah's  coun- 
sels stand  fast  forever  is  a  matter  of  consolation 
for  the  people  whose  God  He  is  (147  :  19.  20), 
and  whom  He  hath  ( hoseu  for  His  own  inheri- 
tance. P The  Jehovah  who  built  the  heav- 
ens and  the  earth  is  aho  in  covenant  relation 
with  men,  adopting  them  as  His  chosen  neople,' 
His  special  inheritance.  Plainly  David  brings 
t.-gether  here  tliose  two  grand  ideas — that  the 
God  of  Israel  was  af  once  the  Creator  of  all 
worlds,  and  their  own  accepted  Lord  and  King 
by  special  covenant.     C. 

IS,  14.  The  children  of  men  are  all  imdcr 
His  eye,  ev(n  their  hearts  are  so  ;  and  all  the 
motions  and  operalions  of  their  souls  which 
none  know  but  lliey  Ihenisclves,  He  knows  bet- 
ter than  they  themselves.  Though  the  residence; 
of  God's  glory  is  in  the  highe'st  heavens,  yet 
thence  He  not  only  has  a  prospect  of  all  the 
earth,  but  a  particular  inspeelion  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  eailh.  He  not  only  beholds 
Ihera,  but  He  looks  vpvn  them.  He  looks  nar- 
rowly upon  them,  so  narrowly  that  not  Ihe 
least  thought  can  escape  His  observation.     U. 
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15.  The  {6od)  forming  all  their  hearts,  the 
(God)  attending  to  all  their  deeds.  Forming  im- 
plies knowing,  which  is  more  distiuclly  ex- 
pressed, io  refereuce  to  their  outward  conduct, 
iu  the  other  clause.  God  is  also  described  as 
tlie  Creator  of  the  human  soul  iu  Zech.  13  :  1. 
His  coutrol  of  it  is  expressly  affirmed  in  refer- 
ence  to   kings    (Prov.    21  :  1).      A. He    is 

equally  the  Maker  of  all  hearts — the  sense  being 
that  He  miidi!  them  all  by  one  creative  act, 
rather  than  after  the  same  fashion.  "  He  un- 
derstandeth"  (muchstrongerthan  merely  "  con- 
sidereth")  "  all  their  works."     C. 

16,  17.  The  weakness  and  insufflclency  of 
all  human  power,  however  great,  as  before  of 
all  human  intellect.  "  King  and  mighty  man 
and  horse"  {i.e.,  "  war-horse,"  as  elsewhere 
"chariot  and  horse")  are  selected  as  types  of 

earthly  power  in  all  its  greatness.     P. The 

victory  gained  by  the  king,  the  rescue  effected 
by  the  hero,  are  not  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  Their  great  military  power  and  bodily 
strength  accomplish  nothing  without  God,  who 

can  be  mighty  eren  iu  the  weak.     D. The 

great  number  of  the  army,  the  great  might  of 
the  warriors,  the  great  strength  or  llcctness  of 
the  war-horse,  are  of  no  account  as  compared 
■with  God,  much  less  as  matched  against  Him. 
These  ideas  were  exceedingly  practical  to  David 
and  his  people  in  that  militant  age.  They  have 
a  place  therefore  in  such  a  religious  song  as 
this  which  we  can  b\it  feebly  appreciate.     C. 

1§.  Fear- hope.  These  are  mutually 
helpful  ;  and  they  are  not  only  never  .so  beauti- 
ful, but  never  so  iuHuentijil  as  wlien  they  are 
blended.     The  fear  promotes  hope  by  the  evi- 


dence it  affords  ;  and  by  keeping  us  from  care- 
less walking,  which  must  always  affect  our 
peace  aud  pleasure.  And  hope  no  less  he- 
friends  this  fear.  For  never  is  God  t^eeu  to 
glorious,  so  worthy  of  all  our  devotedness  to 
Ilim,  as  when  we  hope  in  His  mercy.      W.  Jay. 

21.  For  in  Him  shall  our  hearts  rejoice,  jor  in 
His  Iioly  name  have  we  trusted.  The  Psalmi.sl's 
assurance  of  the  future  is  derived  from  the  pus- 
session  of  a  faith  already  tried  and  proved  to 
be  truly  in  existence.  It  is  because  he  has 
trusted,  that  he  knows  he  shall  rejoice.  His 
holy  name,  in  the  wide  sense  which  the  epithet 
so  often  has  in  this  book,  nearly  corresponding 
to  His  glorious.  His  Hiring  name.  To  trust  iu 
this  name  is  to  build  one's  hopes  on  the  mani- 
festation of  God's  attributes  in  previous  acts  ; 
to  believe  that  what  He  has  heretofore  shown 
Himself  to  be.  He  will  be  still  in  the  experience 

of  His  people.     A. His  holy   name   is  the 

ground  of  His  Church's  faith,  love,  and  hope  ; 
for  from  thence  cometh  its  salvation.  It  can 
confidently  pray  that  the  grace  of  the  Lord  may 
be  bestowed  upon  it,  for  it  waits  upon  Him  ; 
and  human  waiting  and  Divine  granting  mu- 
tually condition  each  other.     D. 

22.  Be  Thy  mercy,  Jehovah,  upon  vs,  as  we 
have  waited  for  Thee.  The  faith  implied  in 
this  hope  being  the  sole  condition  of  God's 
mercy,  its  possession  constitutes  a  claim  upon 
that  mercy,  which  is  here  urged  as  the  sum  of 
all  the  previous  petitions.  What  is  thus  waited 
for  cannot  but  be  realized.  A  merciful  and 
righteous  God  cannot,  without  denial  of  Him- 
.self,  withhold  that  which  His  people  thus  ex- 
pect.    A. 
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A    PSALM    OP    DAVm  ;    WHEN  HE  CHANOKD   HIS   BEIIAVIOIl   BEFORE   ABIMELECH,  WHO   DROVE    IIIM 

AWAY,    AND    HE    DEP.\RTED. 


1   I  WTi.T.  bless  the  Lord  at  all  times  : 

His  prai.'e  shall  continually  be  in  my  mouth. 

3  My  soul  sliall  make  her  boast  iu  tlu'  [,(ii:i)  : 
The  meek  shall  hear  thereof,  and  be  glad. 

3  ()  magnify  the  Lord  with  mo. 
And  let  us  exalt  his  name  together. 

4  I  sought  the  Lord,  and  he  answered  me, 
And  delivered  me  from  all  my  fears. 

5  They  looked  unto  him,  and  were  lightened  : 
And  their  faces  shall  never  be  confounded. 


6  This  poor  man  cried,  and   the  Lord  heard 

him. 
And  saved  him  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

7  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth  round 

about  them  that  fear  him, 
And  delivereth  them. 

8  O  taste  and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  : 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  trustcth  in  him. 

9  ()  fear  the  Lord,  ye  his  saints  : 

For  there  is  no  want  to  them  that  fear  him. 
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10  Tlie  young  lions  do  .ack,  ami  suffer  hunger  : 
But  they  tliat  sock  thu  Lonu  sliall  uot  want 

any  good  thing, 

11  Come,  ye  children,  hearken  unto  me  : 
I  will  teacli  you  the  fear  of  the  Louu. 

I'i  What  mail  is  he  that  desirelh  life. 

And  loveth  mciiii/  days,   that  he   may   see 
good  ■? 

l:!  Iveep  thy  tongue  from  evil. 

And  thy  lips  from  speaking  guile. 

14  Depart  from  evil,  and  do  good  ; 
Seek  peace,  and  pursue  it. 

15  The  eyes  of  tlie  Lokd  are  toward  the  right- 

eous. 
And  his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry. 
1(5  The  face  of  the  LoJiD  is  against  tlicm  that 
do  evil. 


To  cut  oil  tlie  remembrance  of  tliem  from 
tlie  eartli. 

17  The  righteous  cried,  and  the  Lord  heard, 
And  delivered  tliem  out  of  all  their  trouble.!. 

18  The  LoK!)  is  nigh  unto  them  liial  are  of  a 

broken  heart, 
And  savelh  such  a.-i  be  if  a  cojitrilc^  spirit. 

19  JIany  are  the  atllictious  of  llie  riglileous  : 
But  the  Loud  delivereth  him  out  of  them  all. 

20  He  keepelh  all  his  bones  : 
Hot  one  of  them  is  broken. 

31  Evil  shall  slay  the  wicked  : 

And  they  that  hate  the  righteous  shall  be 
condemned. 
23  The  Loud  redeemtth  the  soul  of   his  ser- 
vants : 
And  none  of  them  that  trust  in  him  shall  be 
condemned. 


This  is,  like  the  last,  a  Psalm  in  which  God's 
providence  and  moral  government  of  the  world 
are  the  subject  of  grateful  acknowledgment. 
His  guariliau  care  of  the  righteous  is  more  espe- 
cially cek'bnited  and  applied  to  the  individual 
cireumstaaees  of  the  Psalmist.  This  is  one  of 
the  alphabetical  P.-.alms.  The  order  of  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  is  preserved,  except  that  there 
is  no  verse  beginning  with  the  letter  Vau.     P. 

This  Psalm  is  eucharistic  and  dMactic.     It 

is  full  of  thankfulness  lo  the  Almigiity  Deliv- 
erer, who  defends  the  penitent  against  the  iiu- 
gjdly.  It  is  a  lesson  from  experience  for  those 
who  are  tempted  and  afflicted.     M. 

Title.  Bji  David,  in  (the  time  of)  his  chniifi- 
iiiij  (disguising)  his  reason  before  Abimclech,  and 
Ac  droee  him  awnif,  and  he  went.  The  incident 
referred  to  is  recorded  in  1  Sam.  31.  Das-id, 
having  fled  from  Saul  into  the  laud  of  the  Phil- 
istines, was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Achisli, 
king  of  Gath,  from  whom  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect retaliation  for  injuries  formerly  received, 
and  therefore  pretended  to  be  mad,  an  expedi-  j 
ent  which,  in  spite  of  its  dubious  morality,  it 
pleased  God  to  allow  to  be  successful.  In 
grateful  recollection  of  this  undeserved  deliver- 
ance, not  without  some  compunction  with  re- 
spect to  the  means  by  which  he  had  secured  it, 
David  seems,  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  to 
have  composed  this  Psalm  for  popular  instruc- 
tion, to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  its 
clearness  and  simplicity,  as  well  as  by  its  alpha- 
betic form,  which  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  mem- 
ory. In  his  changing  does  uot  necessarily  desig- 
nate the  date  of  composition,  but  only  that  of 
the  event  which  gave  occasion  to  it.  The  com- 
mon version,  behavior,  is  inconsistent  with  the 
usage  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  means  taste. 


judgment,  underslandiug,  reason.  Abimelech, 
kiug's  father,  hereditary  sovereign,  was  the 
traditional  title  of  the  king.  His  personal  name 
was  Achish.     A. 

2.  My  soul  tshall  boast  in  tlie  L.ord. 
Can  any  bnasling  be  greater  than  to  .say,  "  I 
can  do  all  things?"  Yet  iu  this  boasting  there 
is  humility  when  I  add,  "  Through  Christ  that 
strengtheueth  me."  For  though  God  likes  uot 
boasting,  yet  He  likes  this  boasting  whicu  arro- 
gates nothing  to  ourselves,  but  ascribes  all  to 
Him.     R.  Baker. 

2-6.  There  is  somewhat  very  striking  iu  the 
sudden  transitions  and  the  change  of  persons, 
observable  in  these  few  verses.  "  My  soul  shall 
boast;"  "  T7ie  humble  shall  hear ;"  "I  sought 
the  Lord;"  "  They  looked  to  Ilim ;"  "  Ti-is 
poor  man.  cried."  There  is  a  force  and  elegance 
in  the  ver}'  unconnectiou  of  the  expressions, 
which,  had  they  been  mere  closely  tied  by  llic^ 
proper  particles,  would  have  been  in  a  great 
measure  lost.  Things  thus  separated  from  eacli 
other  and  yet  accelerated,  discover,  as  Longinus 
observes,  the  earnestness  and  the  veheiuency 
of  the  inward  working  of  the  mind  ;  and  though 
it  may  seem  to  interrupt  or  disturb  the  sentence, 
yet  quickens  and  enforces  it.     CharuHer. 

4-9.  He  hesitates  not  to  pour  out  his  com- 
plaints to  his  heavenly  Friend,  detailing  them 
one  by  one,  just  as  a  child  might  do  in  its 
mother's  ear,  and  as  he  goes  on  it  is  pleasant  to 
see  how  his  heart  is  lightened  and  his  voice 
takes  on  the  ring  of  gladness  and  deliverance. 
He  never  forgets,  however,  what  sort  of  a  being 
Jehovah  is,  so  as  to  presume  upon  His  conde- 
scension. But  confidence  and  love  are  to  Him 
no  presumption.  He  cannot  keep  within  his 
own  bosom  the  exuberauce  of  his  joy.     If  his 
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case  be  exceptional,  lie  certainly  sees  no  reason 
■why  it  should  not  be  the  rule.  Out  of  an  evi- 
dent experience  he  exclaims  :  "  O  taste  and  see 
that  Jehovah  is  giod,  how  blest  the  man  who 
tukflh  refiiu'e  iu  Ilim  !"     E.  C.  B. 

4.  II  !ioii;irlil  the  l>ord,:indIIclienr(] 
inc.  G  id  expi-ii^  t  I  luar  from  you  before  yon 
can  expect  to  hear  from  llim.  If  you  restrain 
prayer,  it  is  no  wonder  the  mercy  promised  is 
retained.  Meditation  is  like  the  lawyer's  study- 
ing tlie  case  iu  order  to  his  pleading  at  the  bar  ; 
■when,  tlierefore,  thou  liast  viewed  the  promise 
and  adeelcd  thy  heart  with  the  riches  of  it, 
then  fl^'  thee  to  the  throne  of  grace  and  spread 
it  before  (he  Lord.      Gnnidll. 

5.  Looked  unto  Ilim,  and  were 
li^lllened.  God  lades  the  wings  of  private 
prayir  with  the  sweelesl,  choicest,  and  chiefest 
blessings.  Ah  !  how  often  hath  God  kissed 
the  poor  Christian  at  the  beginning  of  private 
])rayer,  spoken  peace  to  him  iu  the  midst  of 
prayer,  and  filled  him  with  light,  joy,  and  as- 
surance upon  its  close  !  Stanhi/. This  sim- 
ple looking  toward  Jesus  has  been  the  strength 
and  unci  ion  of  believers  in  all  ages.  All  the 
trials,  p;-rplexities,  and  ditViculties  of  the  Cliris- 
tian  life  of  their  own  accord  vanish  away  iu 
this  blessed  uuitj'  of  the  Christian  look.  This 
look,  so  simple  that  the  humblest  child  is  capa- 
ble of  it.  sufflces  for  all.  It  is  the  cause  of  the 
most  different  effects,  the  cure  of  the  most  op- 
posite evils;  it  is  eq\ially  \ietorious  over  the 
difficulties  of  systems,  and  the  perplexities  of 
doubt,  the  a.ssaults  of  pride,  and  the  assaults  of 
despair;  the  temptations  of  covetousmss,  and 
those  of  sorrow  ;  the  bitterness  of  hatred,  and 
the  weakness  of  natural  affection.  When  we 
behold  the  cross,  there  proceeds  from  it  a  light 
which  dispersLS  all  darkntss,  and  a  flame  of 
lov'e  which  con.-.umes  all  hatred.  What  an- 
guish, what  pain,  what  bitterness  can  there  be 
when  Jesus  Christ  appears  ;  when  love  Divine, 
love  without  measure,  unconditional,  unlimited, 
breaks  forth  upon  us  in  the  mystery  of  the 
cross !  All  reasonings,  all  combinations,  all 
counsels,  all  methods,  are  not  as  regards  the 
heart  or  even  the  understanding,  worth  a  look 
directed  to  Jesus  ;  and  though  all  these  means 
are  Useful,  there  is  still  need  of  the  look,  still 
need  of  the  light  to  quicken  all,  and  give 
strength  to  all.  "  They  looked  to  Ilim,"  says 
the  Psalmist,  "and  were  lightened,"  at  once 
illumined,  warmed,  (juickened,  consoled. 
Vinet. 

The  instinct  of  the  devout  heart  is  to  tell 
(Uirist  all  its  troubles,  great  or  small,  and  He 
does  not  need  beseeching  before  He  answers. 


lie  did  not  need  to  be  told,  either,  but  lie  would 
not  rob  us  of  the  solace  of  confiding  all  our 
griefs  to  Him.  Then  let  Jesus  know  all  that 
troubles,  welcome  Him  as  a  guest,  tell  Ilim 
everything,  and  lie  will  cure  all  diseases  and 
sorrows,  or  give  the  light  of  His  presence  to 
make  them  endurable.  Consecrate  to  Ilim  the 
strength  which  He  gives,  and  let  deliverances 
teach  trust  and  inflame  grateful  love,  which 
delights  in  serving  Him  who  needs  no  service 
but  delights  in  all.     A.  M. 

Wc  cannot  pray  too  importunately  for  any- 
thing which  it  is  ctrUiin  that  it  would  he  yooil  far 
us  to  have — more  faith,  more  hope,  more  lo\e, 
more  strength  to  resi.st  temptation,  more  light 
to  show  us  the  evil  of  sin  and  the  preciousness 
of  Christ.  If  our  heart's  longing  be  for  spirit- 
ual blessings  to  ourselves  or  others,  it  cannot 
be  too  fervent,  though  even  here  we  must  be 
content  to  leave  entirely  to  our  heavenly  Father 
the  time  at  which  and  the  manner  in  which 
He  will  grant  what  we  ask.  But  no  desire  for 
an  earthly  gratification  may  be  brought  before 
God,  no  prayer  for  another  po.sition  iu  life,  <  r 
for  success  in  anything  we  are  trying  for,  or 
for  deliverance  from  some  trouble  which  coiri(  s 
to  us  as  part  of  our  daily  lot,  may  be  offeri  d, 
without  adding  to  the  petition  for  it  these  or 
the  like  words  :  "  Nevertheless  not  my  will, 
but  Thine  be  done."  We  sliould  goto  God 
about  it  with  the  assurance  that  He  who  so 
loved  us  as  to  give  His  Son  for  us,  will  not, 
cannot,  deny  us  anything  which  would  really 
be  for  our  advantage.  With  this  condition,  we 
are  at  liberty  to  ask  exactly  what  we  like.  We 
cannot  ask  too  much,  too  often,  too  earnestly. 
E.  M.  G. 

7.  Encamping  (is)  the  angil  of  Jehovah  roiintl 
about  llis  fiarers — and  (now)  He  has  nscuiil 
them.  The  angel,  not  only  in  the  collective 
sense  of  angels,  but  in  its  specific  sense,  as  de- 
noting the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  way  cf  cnd- 
nence,  the  angel  of  the  covenant  and  of  tL<'  Di- 
vine presence  (Isa.  63  :  9),  in  whom  the  niai:i- 
festation  of  the  Godhead  took  place  under  the 
Old  Testament.  As  this  angel  was  the  captain 
of  the  Lord's  host  (Jos.  5  :  14 ;  1  Kings  22  :  19), 
his  presence  implies  that  of  many  others,  and 
the  word  eneanip  is  therefore  perfectly  appro- 
priate.    A. 

For  us  the  true  Messenger  of  the  Lord  is  His 
Son,  whom  He  has  sent,  in  whom  He  has  put 
Ilis  name,  and  whose  own  parting  promise, 
"  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,"  is  the  highest  ful- 
filment to  us  Christians  of  that  ancient  conti- 
denee,  "  The  angel  of  the  Lord  encampeth 
round  about  them  that  fear  Him."     Th<'  vision 
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of  the  Divine  ever  takes  the  form  wliicli  our 
circumstances  most  require.  David's  tlicn  need 
Mas'  safety  and  protection.  Tlicrcfore  lie  saw 
tlic  encamping  angel,  even  as  to  Joshua  he  ap- 
peared as  the  captain  of  the  Lord's  host,  and 
as  to  Isaiah  in  the  year  that  the  throne  of  Judali 
was  emptied  by  tlie  death  of  the  eartlily  king 
was  given  the  vision  of  tlie  Lord  sitting  on  a 
throne,  the  King  eternal  and  immortal.  Note 
that  final  word  of  ddicerancc.  This  Psalm  is 
continually  recurring  to  that  idea.  All  the 
writer's  thoughts  were  engrossed  and  his  pray- 
ers summed  up  in  the  one  thing — deliverance. 
lie  is  quite  sure  that  such  deliverance  must 
follow  if  tlie  angel  presence  be  there.  But  he 
knows,  too,  that  the  encampment  of  theangil 
of  the  Lord  will  not  keep  away  sorrows,  and 
trial,  and  sharp  need.  So  his  highest  hope  is, 
not  of  immunity  from  thise,  but  of  rescue  out 
of  them.  And  his  ground  of  hope  is  that  his 
heavenly  Ally  cannot  let  him  be  overcome. 
A.  M. 

8.  Ta§te  aiid  see.  There  are  some 
things,  especially  in  the  depths  of  the  religious 
life,  which  can  only  be  understood  by  being 
experienced,  and  which  even  then  are  incapable 
of  being  adecpiately  embodied  in  words.  "  Oh, 
iiixte  and  nee  that  the  Lord  is  good."  The  enjoy- 
ment must  come  before  the  illumination  ;  or 
rather  the  enjoyment  is  the  illumination.  There 
are  things  that  must  be  loved  before  we  can 
know  them  to  be  worthy  of  our  love  ;  things 
to  be  believed  before  we  can  understand  them 
to  be  worthy  of  belief.  And  even  after  this — 
after  we  are  conscious  of  a  distinct  apprehcu- 
.sinn  of  some  r.piritual  truth,  we  can  only,  per 
haps,  answer,  if  required  to  explain  it,  in  the 
words  of  the  philosopher  to  whom  the  question 
was  put,  "  What  is  God?"  "  I  know,  if  I  am 
not  iisked."     Binriey. 

The  religion  of  (he  Bible  itself  makes  a  per- 
sonal spiritual  experience  of  its  power  the  only 
final  eiideuce  for  it.  "  Taste  and  see  that  the 
Lord  is  good  ;"  "  if  any  man  be  mindeel  to  do 
the  wdl  of  My  Father  in  heaven,  he  shall  know 
of  the  teaching,  whether  it  lie  of  God,  or  whether 
I  speak  of  Myself  ;"  these  are  consenting  rep- 
resentative declarations  from  the  older  writings 
and  the  later,  which  harmonize  with  many 
others  in  setting  forth  the  fact  that  only  by 
si)lritual  experiment  of  the  Gospel  can  man  he 
assured  of  its  Divine  origin,  as  ultimately  proved 
by  its  Divine  energy.  All  other  impressions  of 
this  must  be,  in  the  nature  of  the  ca<e,  prepara- 
tory, rudimental.  Only  by  joyful  expiiience 
of  it  is  such  a  certainly  produced  in  the  m.ind 
of  the  inestimable  beauty  of  sunshine,  as  could 


have  been  formed,  as  can  he  shaken,  by  no  ar- 
gument conceivable.  Imagine  the  attempt  to 
make  that  beauty  as  certain  as  it  is  to  >is,  to 
one  who  had  [wssed  his  entire  life  in  the  un- 
lighted  cavern  !  So  it  is  only  by  trying  (lhri.s- 
lianit}'  in  its  fitness  to  our  deepest  per.scmal 
needs,  of  alliance  with  God,  of  moral  renova-1 
tion.  of  tranquillity,  and  of  hope,  that  men  can' 
become  utterly  certain  that  it  is  from  above  ; 
not  a  fabric,  any  more  than  the  earth  is,  of  hu- 
man fancy,  or  a  construction  of  human  logic, 
or  even  a  brilliant  and  lofty  surmise  of  hnman 
aspiration  ;  but  a  Divine  system,  as  is  the  at- 
mosphere, as  is  radiant  light,  presented  by  God 
to  the  world  of  mankind  for  their  permanent 
soveieign  life  and  peace.     R.  S.  S. 

The  excellence  and  desirableness  of  God's 
ffifts  is  a  subject  again  and  again  set  before  us 
in  Holy  Scripture.  All  images  of  what  is  pleas- 
ant and  sweet  in  nature  aie  brought  together 
to  elescribe  the  pleasantness  and  sweetness  of 
the  gifts  which  God  gives  u;  in  grace.  And  as 
it  is  natural  to  feel  satisfaction  and  comfort  in 
tliese  gifts  of  the  vi.-iible  world,  so  it  is  but  nat- 
ural and  necessary  to  be  delighted  and  trans- 
ported with  the  gifts  of  the  world  invisible  ; 
and  as  the  visible  gifts  are  objects  of  desire  and 
search,  so  much  more  is  it,  I  do  not  mere!}-  say 
a  duty,  but  a  privilege  and  blessedness,  to 
"  tasle   and   see  how   gracious   the   Lord   is." 

Neinnnn. The  sweetness  of  honey,  or  wine, 

or  meat  is  not  known  by  lewking  on  it,  but  by 
tasting  it.  Come  near  and  try  what  it  is  to  live 
in  the  love  of  Geid,  and  in  the  belief  and  hope 
of  life  eternal,  anrl  in  universal  obedience  to  the 
laws  of  Christ,  and  then  tell  us  how  these  things 
do  lelish  with  you.  You  will  never  know  the 
sweetness  of  them  effectually  as  long  as  you  are 
but  lo:>kers-on.     Bitxtcr. 

Wliy  should  they  be  silent  who  have  lasted 
that  the  Lord  is  g'racions  '?  Let  them  tell  to  all 
who  are  willing  to  listen  what  the  L.ird  hath 
dine  for  their  souls.  Let  the  compressed  love 
which  glows  in  renewed  heaitsfind  utterance 
in  spoken  p.'aise.  Bless  th(!  Lord,  O  my  soul, 
and  forget  not  all  His  benefits  !     Arnot. 

Blc««e(l  the  man  lliiit  ti-ii.'>>U-lh.  The 
basis  of  the  blessed  life  is  laid  in  the  Psalter,  r.s 
in  the  New  Testament,  in  simple  trust  in  God. 
It  is  clear  enough  that  it  is  the  condition  of 
true  blessedness.  For  if  we  think  of  our  needs, 
our  exposure  to  danger,  the  stonns  that  hurtle 
around  us  in  our  unsheltered  nakedness,  the 
evils  that  beset  us  on  every  side  ;  if  we  think, 
(in  the  other  hand,  of  the  absolute  sufficiency 
and  all-satisfying  fulness  and  sweetness  (if  that 
Divine  heart,  and  the  strength  of  that  Almighty 
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lianil,  siirclj-  it  npeils  nci  -words  to  make  it  t  lc;ir  1 
tli:it  llio  one  safe  place  for  us  is  beiuiUh  (he 
sliu;loiv  of  that  niiglity  wing  and  close  to  the 
throbbings  of  that  strong  and  tender  heart,  and 
that  the  one  thing  wliich  it  is  wise  for  us  to  do 
is  to  "  trust  in  the  Loril  at  all  times,  and  to  cast 
ourselves  absolutely,  utterly,  thankfully,  crm- 
fidently  upon  His  Almighty  defence."  The 
felicity  of  this  confidcneL'  in  the  Lord  is  here 
based  upon  what  that  Lord  is.  "  Oh,  ta.ste 
and  see  that  the  Lord  is  good  !"  and  llierefoie, 
because  He  is.  "  blessed  is  the  man  that  trust- 
eth  in  Him,"     A.  M. 

9.  Fear  Jchoeah,  ye  His  mints,  for  there  is 
no  want  to  Ilis  fearers.  Tue  fear  of  God  is 
here  put,  as  in  several  other  places,  for  the 
whole  of  piety  or  genuine  religion,  wliicii  must 
ever  rest  upon  the  basis  of  profound  veneration. 
Ilis  saints,  those  set  apart  and  consecraled  to 
His  service,  and  as  such  bound  to  be  holy  in 
the  strict  sense.  The  l.ast  clause  repre.sents  this 
as  no  less  the  interest  than  the  duty  of  God's 
people.  They  are  called  upon  to  fear  Him,  not 
only  because  fear  is  due  to  Ilim,  but  because  it 
is  Ihc  surest  method  of  securing  Iheir  own 
safely  and  supplying  their  own  wants.     A. 

"  Fear."  as  usual  in  the  sense  of  tilial  rever- 
ence, not  excluding  the  trust  and  love  of  simple 
piety.  Whoever  fears  and  trusts  thus  shall 
lack  nothing  good.  The  young  lion.  de.spite 
the  care  of  his  vigilant  and  powerful  mother, 
may  suiler  hunger,  but  God's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters,   never.      C. Not    anything    that   God 

sees  good  for  them  sliidl  tliose  men  want  that 
fe.ir  the  Lord.  If  health  will  do  them  good,  if 
sickness  will  do  them  good,  if  riches  will  do 
them  good,  if  poverty  will  do  them  good,  if  life 
will  do  them  good,  if  death  will  do  them  good, 
then  they  shall  not  want  them  ;  neither  shall 
any  of  these  come  nigh  them  if  they  will  not 

do   them  good.      Bmnjan. If  anything   be 

wanting  to  a  good  man,  he  may  be  sure  it  is  not 
good  for  him  ,  and  then  better  that  he  doth 
want  it,  than  that  he  did  enjoy  it  ;  and  what 
wise  man  will  complain  of  the  want  of  that. 
which  if  he  had,  would  prove  more  gainful 
than  hurtful  to  him?  "No  good  thing  will 
God  withhold,"  and  therefore  not  wants  them- 
selves, which  to  many  are  al>o  good  things. 
■\Vant  sanctified  is  a  means  to  bring  to  repent- 
ance, to  work  in  us  amendment  of  life,  it  stirs 
up  prayer,  it  weans  from  the  love  of  the  world, 
it  keeps  us  ahvays  prepared  for  the  spiritual 
combat,  discovers  whether  we  be  true  believers 
or  hypocrites,  prevents  greater  evils  of  sin  and 
puni'ihnient  to  come  ;  it  makes  us  humble,  con- 
formable to  Christ  our  Head,  increaseth  our  faith, 


our  jo\  .aiiii  tliankfulness,  our  spiritual  wisdom, 
and  likewise  our  patience.     Ricltard  Toung. 

10.  All  these  verses  are  beautiful  representa- 
linns  of  the  fulness,  suitableness,  completeness, 
and  all-sufticiency  of  God  in  Christ  to  answer 
all  the  wants  of  His  people.  And  is  there  not 
a  vast  elegance  in  the  comparison  taken  from 
the  hunger  and  rapacity  of  the  lion,  even  the 
impetuousness  of  the  young  lion,  to  that  of  the 
patience  and  silent  waiting  of  the  faithful  be- 
liever? A  life  of  faith  will  find  food  in  every- 
thing, becau.se  it  is  all  foundeil  io  Christ.     Tl. 

Havker. They    that  seek  the   Lord 

shall  not  want  any  good.  As  to  this 
life,  they  shall  have  what  is  necessary  to  the 
support  of  it  from  the  hand  of  God  ;  as  a  Father, 
He  will  feed  them  with  food  convenient  ;  what 
further  comforts  they  desire  they  shall  have  as 
far  as  infinite  wisdom  sees  good,  and  what  they 
want  in  one  thing  sliall  be  made  up  in  another. 
What  God  denies  them  He  will  give  them  grace; 
to  be  content  without,  and  then  they  do  not 
want  it,  Paul  had  all  and  abounded  because 
he  was  content.  Those  that  live  by  faith  in 
God's  all-safficiency  want  nothing  ;  for  in  Ilim 
they  have  enough.     II, 

11-14.  This  recipe  for  a  happy  life  is  the 
only  one  that  fits  all  ages  and  countries  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  has  never  in  a  single  instance 
failed.  It  rests  on  two  immutable  things,  char- 
acter and  Pr  ividence.  Whoso  wishes  to  secure 
his  real  welfare  must  keep  a  conscience  void  of 
offence  toward  God  and  toward  man.  All  the 
rest  is  in  the  hands  of  Him  who  sees  the  end 
from  the  beginning,  and  never  makes  a  mis- 
take. His  Providence  sometimes  seems  to  rim 
counter  to  His  promise,  but  it  is  only  "  seems.  " 
Afflictions  come,  but  only  when  there  is  a  needs 
be  ;  they  cease  when  the  end  is  gained  ;  and 
while  they  last  the  back  is  fitted  to  the  burden, 
A  Scottish  mnrtyr.  on  the  eve  of  execution, 
said,  "  God  hath  not  promised  to  keep  us  from 
trouble,  but  to  be  with  us  in  it,  and  what  needs 
more?"  Happy  the  man  who  has  learned  this 
secret  of  happiness  and  governs  his  life  accord- 
ingly,   T.  W,  G, 

1 1.  Fear  of  the  Liord.  This  fear  is  a 
.sweet  composed  reverence  of  God  as  our  King, 
yea,  as  our  Father  ;  as  very  great,  but  no  less 
good  than  great ;  so  highly  esteeming  His  favor 
as  fearing  most  of  all  things  to  offend  Him  in 
any  kind  ;  especially  if  the  soul  have  been 
formerly  either  under  His  apprehended  dis- 
pleasure, or,  on  the  other  side,  have  had  some 
sensible  tastes  of  His  love.  His  children  fearr 
Ilim  far  Ilix  f/ijodnens  ;  are  afraid  to  lose  sis'lit 
of  that  or  deprive  themselves  of  any  of  its  lu- 
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fluenccs.  Tlicy  desire  t,")  live  in  His  favor,  and 
tlieu  for  otlier  tilings  tliey  are  not  very  llionglit- 

ful.     Leighton. Tills  fear  of  '.he  Lord  is  Uie 

pulse  of  the  soul  ;  and  as  some  pulses  beat 
stronger,  some  weaker,  so  is  tliis  grace  of  fear 
in  the  soul.  As  long  as  the  pulse  beats  we  count 
not  that  the  man  is  dead,  though  weak  ;  and 
this  fear,  where  it  is,  preserves  to  everlasting 
life.  This  fear  of  God  also  is  sometimes  like 
an  intermitting  pulse  ;  there  are  times  when  it 
forbears  to  work,  and  then  it  works  again. 
David  had  an  intermitting  pulse  ;  Peter  had  an 
intermitting  pulse,  as  also  many  other  of  the 
saints  of  God.     Bunyan. 

12.  He  supposes  that  we  all  aim  to  be  liapjij'. 
What  man  is  Iw  that  dcsircth  life? — that  is  (as  it 
follows),  not  only  to  see  many  days,  but  to  see 
good  comfortable  days.  It  is  not  our  being,  but 
our  well-being  that  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
life.  It  is  asked.  "  Who  wishes  to  live  a  long 
and  pleasant  life  ?"     And  it  is  ca.sily  answered, 

W!io  does  not  f    H. Life  with  all  its  burdens 

and  anxieties  is  yet  such  a  blessed  thing,  this 
earth,  with  its  ties  and  pursuits  and  objects  and 
possessions,  lias  so  much  in  it  to  occupy  and 
fascinate  and  gladden  ;  friends  are  .so  kind, 
home  is  so  happy,  laiowledge  is  so  noble,  nature 
is  so  fair,  that,  say  as  we  will,  think  as  we  may 
that  heaven  is  our  home  and  this  world  a  wilder- 
ness, were  our  health  unbroken,  and  our  tasks 
unfinished,  and  our  energies  fresh,  and  our 
homes  full,  we  should  follow  with  somewhat 
reluctant  steps  and  moistened  eyes,  and  a  heart 
looking  behind  us,  the  messenger  that  takes  us 
awaj-.  We  are  meant  to  love  life  ;  nay,  we  are 
made  to  love  it.  Loye  of  life  is  no  sin,  it  is 
merely  a  lower  kind  of  love  than  a  desire  for 
the  fruition  of  life  eternal  in  the  presence  of  the 
Lamb  ;  and  the  Divine  way  of  lifting  us  up 
from  the  lower  level  to  the  higher,  without  con- 
tradicting on  the  one  hjind  God's  purposes  for 
our  earthly  service,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  crush- 
ing the  beautiful  human  affections,  which  are 
the  features  of  God's  own  image  in  ruined  yet 
not  quite  defaced  souls,  is  by  gradually  weaning 
us  from  earthly  things,  rather  than  by  violently 
alienating  us  from  them,  by  correcting  and  ele- 
vating, rather  than  by  destroying  our  natural 
instincts  and  capicities.  through  the  blessed 
prospect  of  the  inheritance  incorruptible  and 
undetiled,  and  that  fadeth  not  away.  If  we 
wish  for  heaven  only  because  we  are  tired  of 
earth,  we  sluill  soon  want  to  leave  it,  and  be 
back  here.  Heavenlv-mindedness,  such  as  God 
would  work  in  us,  is  a  weariness  of  sin,  not  of 
duty  ;  a  oesire  to  see  God,  not  merely  to  leave 
men.     Bishop  Thorold, 


The  structure  of  a  Christ-like  character  is  tli<' 
life-long  work  of  a  true  disciple.  Slowlv, 
course  by  course,  the  stones  have  to  !)(■  laid, 
each  by  a  distinct  etiort,  and  all  according  to 
the  ])lan  of  the  great  Architect,  and  on  the 
foundation  other  than  which  no  man  can  lav. 
That  great  ideal  must  be  clear  before  the  true 
disciple.  Life  is  not  for  enjoyment  nor  for 
worldly  ends,  but  for  binlding  up  Christ-like 
character,  and  all  outward  things  are  but  scaf- 
folding to  further  the  building.     A.  M. 

13.  Ii^ep  thy  tongue  from  eril  and  tinj  lips 
from  speaking  guile.  The  man  who  was  in- 
quired for  in  V.  12  is  here  directly  addressed. 
Whoever  thou  art,  if  thou  desire  thus  to  live, 
keep,  watch,  guard,  thy  tongue  from  speaking 
eril,  a  comprehensive  phrase,  for  which  (he  last 
clause  substitutes  one  more  specific — namely, 
speaking  guile,   uttering  deceit,  or  lying.      A. 

The  tongue  is  an  instrument  of  much  good 

or  much  evil.  Life  and  death  are  in  its  power  ; 
he  that  keepeth  it  keepeth  his  soul  ;  and  he  who 
offendeth  not  therewith  is  a  perfect  man  ;  it  is 
an  unruly  member,  and  the  first  work  of  the 
fear  of  God  must  be  to  bridle  it,  that  no  pro- 
fane, unclean,  slanderous,  deceitful,  or  idle  word 
proceed  out  of  the  mouth.  And  as  the  heart  is 
to  the  tongue  what  the  fountain  is  to  the  stream, 

that  must  first  be  purified.     Bishop  Home. 

The  tongue  is  a  great  mischief-maker,  and  not 
easil}'  ruled.  The  root  of  this  ill-governed  mem- 
ber is  in  the  unseen  world  of  the  soul  ;  the  force 
which  animates  and  moves  the  tongue  is  gener- 
ated in  our  spiritual  nature.  When  the  spirit 
which  excites  and  controls  the  tongue  is  not 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man,  the  speaker  by  his 
words  sows  a  curse  in  his  own  constitution.  It 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  thy  health  that  thou  "  keep 
thy  tongue  from  speaking  evil."  And  lliy 
li|t§  from  speaking  isuilc.  The  absence 
of  guile  exceedingly  endears  a  man  or  a  woman 
to  heaven.  No  sin  is  imputed  where  there  is 
no  guile.  E.xcept  ye  become  as  guileless  as 
babes,  your  friends  in  the  kingdom  of  God  will 
behold  you  afar  off,  as  persons  who  are  unable 
to  come  nigh.     ,/.  Pulxford. 

Where  there  is  no  guile  in  the  heart,  there 
will  be  none  in  the  lips.  The  two  great  means 
which  insincerity  uses  in  order  to  deceive  are 
simulation  and  dissimulation  ;  .simulation  is  the 
seeming  to  be  what  we  are  not  ;  dissimulation, 
the  seeming  not  to  be  what  we  are.  But  the 
man  of  sincerity  shuns  them  both.  To  say  , 
netbing  at  all  is  in  many  cases  consistent  with 
tlie  highest  sincerity,  and  so  it  is  to  speak  with 
reserve  to  say  only  a  part,  perhaps  a  small  part, 
of  what  we  know  ;  but  were  we  to  pretend  it 
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to  be  the  whole,  this  -nould  be  contrary  to  sin- 
cerity. Sincerity  in  speecli  incliidos  fairness 
and  honesty  in  controversy  ;  shunning  a  soph- 
ism, liowever  tempting,  if  we  linow  it  to  be 
sucli  ;  scorning  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  in 
argument,  or  trying  to  raalio  "  the  worse  ap- 
pear the  better  reason."  It  is  opposed  to  an- 
other dangerous  practice,  against  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  toinvcigli  too  strongly — avow- 
ing and  defending,  for  the  sake  of  argument. 
opinions   which   we    do    not   believe.       »S.    I). 

Waddy. It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures 

and  of  the  unsophisticated  language  of  man's 
moral  constitution,  that  truth  is  obligatory  on 
its  own  account,  and  tliat  he  who  undertakes 
i:>  signify  to  another,  no  matter  in  what  form, 
and  no  matter  what  may  be  the  right  in  the 
ease  to  know  the  truth,  is  bound  to  signify  ac- 
cording to  the  convicti.jus  ef  his  own  mind  ! 
lie  is  not  always  bound  to  speak,  but  whenever 
he  does  speak  he  is  solemnly  liound  to  speak 
nothing  but  the  truth.  The  universal  applica- 
tion of  tills  principle  would  be  the  diffusion  of 
universal  conlidence.  It  woidd  banish  deceit 
and  suspicion  from  ths  world,  and  restrict  the 
use  of  signs  to  their  legitimate  offices.  Thorn- 
well. 

In  that  one  creature  wlio  was  uuidc  in  the  im- 
age of  God— into  whom  God  l)realhcd  a  living 
soul — there  is  speeeli,  tlie  open  channel  for  its 
forthgoing.  Reverence  liunian  speech.  It  is 
the  mark  of  a  being  who  has  been  made,  and 
may  be  remade,  a  cliild  of  God.  Reverence 
human  speech,  for  it  is  a  divinely  formed  capac- 
ity for  a  divinely  prescribed  use.  Dread  false 
speech,  proud  speech,  impure  speech,  profane 
speech — for  these  are  the  bright  weapons  with  ! 
which  the  King  has  accoutred  us  wielded 
against  the  King.     High  treason  !     Arnot. 

Depart  f run  evil  and  do  (jood  ;  seek  peace  and. 
pursue  it.  If  thou  desire  to  enjoy  }ife,  depiiri 
from  ceil,  break  off  the  practice  and  abjure  the 
love  of  it  ;  and  since  this  is  ntitlicT  practicable 
nor  sufficient  as  a  mere  negation,  effect  it  by  a 
positive  performance  of  its  opposite,  do  good. 
Compare  the  exhortation  in  Isa.  1  :  10,  17,  Cease 
lodiieril,  learn  to  do  r/ond,.      A. 

Depart  from  t'vil.  This  denotes  that 
evil  is  near  to  men  ;  it  keeps  clo.se  to  them,  anil 
should  ))e  declined  and  sluinned  ;  and  it  regards 
idl  soi'ts  of  evil  :  evil  men  and  tlieir  company  ; 
<'vil  tilings,  evil  words  and  works,  and  all  ap- 
pearance of  evil  ;  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord 
shows  itself  in  a  hatred  of  it  and  a  depiirture 

from  it.     John  Gill. These  precepts  are  the 

duly  of  works,  and  they  are  four  where  the 
precepts  of  words  were  but  two  ;  because  we 


must  be  more  in  works  than  in  words  ;  and 
they  are  all  athrmativc.  for  it  is  against  the  na- 
ture of  a  work  to  be  in  the  negative  ;  for  so 
working  should  be  no  better  than  idleness  :  the 
two  former  are  general,  as  general  as  good  and 
evil  ;  that  if  we  meet  with  evil  our  part  is  to 
depart.     R.  Baker. 

Do  g;oocI.  Good  works  are  the  mark,  the 
proof,  the  evidence  of  Christian  life  :  they  are 
the  badge  of  a  Christian  community  ;  and  they 
are  the  means  through  which  the  members  of 
that  community  are  bound  together,  and  the 
Christian  life  is  brought  to  pervade  them  all. 
Wlien  they  are  scanty,  the  Christian  life  must 
be  feeble  ;  when  they  are  totally  wantmg, 
whether  in  an  individual  or  a  community,  the 
Christian  life  must  be  all  but  extinct.  They 
are  also  the  means  of  growing  in  the  Christian 
life  ;  for  it  is  by  exercise,  by  action,  that  every 
living  principle  is  strengthened.  The  Christian 
life  is  not  created  by  our  good  works,  but  it  is 
to  be  fostered  and  nourished  by  them,  and  may 
be  so  to  a  wonderful  extent,  if  we  always  bear 
in  mind  how  it  originated,  and  are  caieful  to 
have  it  replenish  from  its  only  source  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  without  them  it  will  pine 
and  die.  Indeed  in  this  instance  we  have  the 
special  assurance  :  "  And  to  him  who  hath  shall 
be  given  ;  and  from  him  who  hath  not  shall  be 
takt-n  away  even  what  he  hath."     Ilarc. 

Our  religion  is  neither  a  dogma  nor  a  theory, 
a  thesis  nor  a  hypothi'sis.  a  category  nor  a 
dream.  It  is  a  spiritual  power  ;  it  is  a  personal 
presence  ;  it  is  a  governing  genius  of  life  ;  it  is 
a  comforter  of  actual  sorrows  ;  it  is  a  quickener 
to  every  noble  work.  It  is  the  world's  best 
builder,  plantir,  legislator,  and  reformer.  It 
is  not  a  stranger  to  be  scrutinized,  but  a  friend 
to  be  loved,  because  it  has  first  loved  us.  It  is 
not  a  guest  to  be  entertained,  but  a  leader  to 
be  followed  ;  not  a  secret  to  be  forrud  out.  for 
its  very  face  is  a  revelation  ;  not  a  clever  and 
promising  applicant  for  a  place,  which  thrift 
may  turn  to  account  and  vanity  dispJa)-,  for  it 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ;  not  an  institu- 
tion that  can  expire  by  limitation,  nor  a  form 
that  grows  old,  nor  a  ceremony  that  can  give 
up  the  ghost  and  still  keep  on  its  feet,  but  an 
everlasting,  living  law,  vital  in  every  part  ;  not 
a  policy  that  can  be  shaped,  but  a  principle 
that  by  its  own  formation  and  irresistilile  spirit 
shapefh  all  things.     It  is  a  reality.     F.  D.  H. 

To  "depart  from  evil"  is  but  a  part  of  our 
duty  ;  we  are  also  to  "  do  good."  "  Pure  re- 
ligion and  undefiled"  walks  not  in  solitude; 
her  hands  are  employed  providing  the  orphans 
bread  ;  her  feet  are  found  at  the  widow's  door  ; 
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her  steps  are  even  sometimes  turned  to  haunts 
of  vice  ;  lier  visits  are  paid,  not  so  much  to  tlic 
great  and  noble  as  to  the  fatlierless  and  widows 
in  tlieir  atliietion  ;  and,  following  our  Lord, 
nor  slirinkiuj;  from  the  touch  of  guilt,  she  goes 

forth  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.     Giitlirie. 

All  the  good  that  is  done  among  men  is  propor- 
tioned only  and  exactl^^  to  the  amount  of  sacri- 
tice  which  is  employed  to  produce  it.  To  wit- 
ness sacrifice  is  of  itself  to  breathe  a  bracing 
atmosphere.  All  labor  is  sacrifice.  All  that  is 
most  noble  and  most  lasting,  and  that  truly  en- 
riches and  elevates  the  life  of  man,  is  only 
achieved  by  sacrifice — the  sacrifice  of  inclina- 
tions, the  sacrifice  of  time,  of  goods,  of  health, 
and,  if  need  be,  of  life.     H.  P.  L. 

God  bless"S  you  that  you  may  be  a  blessing 
to  others.  Then  He  blesses  you  also  a  second 
time  in  being  a  blessing  to  others.  It  is  the 
talent  that  is  used  that  multiplies.  Receiving, 
unless  one  gives  in  turn,  makes  one  full  and 
proud  and  selfish.  Give  out  the  best  of  your 
life  in  the  Master's  name  for  the  good  of  others. 
Lend  a  hand  to  every  one  who  need.s.  Seek  to 
be  a  blessing  to  every  one  who  comes  for  but  a 
moment  under  your  influence.  This  is  (o  be 
Clirist-like.  We  are  in  this  world  to  be  useful. 
Ooil  wants  to  pass  His  gifts  and  blessings 
through  us  to  others.  Be  content  to  pour  your 
life  into  other  lives,  and  see  them  blessed  and 
made  more  beautiful,  and  then  hide  away  and 
let  Christ  have  the  honor.  Work  for  God's  eye, 
and  do  not  think  much  about  reward.  Seek  to  be 
a  ble.s.siiig,  and  never  think  of  self  advancement. 
We  need  to  take  care  that  no  shadows  of  our- 
selves, of  our  pride,  our  ambition,  our  self-seek- 
ing, fall  upon  our  work  for  Christ.     J.  R.  M. 

If  ever  we  are  to  labor  truly  for  the  highest 
good  of  our  fellow-creatures,  we  must  learn  to 
take  reverent  and  loving  views  of  them.  The 
deeper  and  higher  our  estimate  of  the  soul  of 
man,  the  more  shall  we  be  filled  with  the  pity 
,  and  awe  that  are  the  strength  of  persevering 
labor  in  its  behalf  ;  and  the  more  shall  we  share 
the  mind  and  help  the  work  of  Him  who, 
knowing  the  soul's  value,  died  for  its  eternal 

good.     Ker. Ever  regard  the  great  rule  to 

distinguish  between  the  error  itself  and  the  liv- 
ing man  that  holds  th_'  error  ;  or  the  vice,  which 
by  its  nature  is  altogether  evil,  and  the  human 
heart  of  the  human  brother  or  sister  which  with 
its  mixed  ingredients  is  stained  with  the  vice  ; 
hating  and  condemning  the  vice,  but  loving  its 
victim  :  nay,  hating  the  vice  the  more  because 
it  has  made  him  its  victim.  You  will  say  that, 
in  practice,  such  discriminations  are  extremely 
difficult.     That  is  true  ;  but  they  are  none  the 


less,  for  that,  our  Christian  business  ;  and  no 
great  services  to  Christ  are  very  easy.  Charity 
requires  us  further  to  remember  that  whatever 
evil  our  neighbors  suffer  themselves  to  do,  we 
can  never  know  how  much  they  are  tempted 
to  do  which  they  effeetuall}*  lestrain.  Tliere 
are  terrible  battles  fought  in  all  human  breasts, 
out  of  human  sight.  Could  we  know  all  that 
is  resisted  and  all  that  is  overcome  behind 
these  erring  lips  and  lives,  we  should  often  have 
to  admire  the  virtue  rather  than  to  condemn 
the  fault.'    F.  D.  H. 

Seek  peace.  Peace  is  specially  singled 
out  from  among  the  good  ;  we  are  not  only  not 
to  disturb  it,  but  to  seek  it ;  yea,  we  are  to  pur- 
sue it  as  a  hunter  pursues  the  noblest  beast  of 
prey.  Let  us  follow,  says  the  apostle  also 
(Rom.  14  :  19  ;  Hcb.  13  :  14),  after  that  which 

makes   for   peacs.      D. Because  nothing  is 

more  contrary  to  that  love  which  never  fails, 
which  is  the  summary  both  of  law  and  Gospel, 
both  of  grace  and  glory,  than  strife  and  conten- 
tion, which  bring  confusion  and  every  evil 
work  ;  we  must  seek  peace  and  pursue  it ;  we 
must  show  a  peaceable  disposition,  study  the 
things  that  make  for  peace,  do  notlnng  to  break 
the  peace,  and  to  make  mischief.  If  peace 
seem  to  flee  from  us,  wo  must  pursue  it  ;  jollmn 
peace  with  all  men,  spare  no  pains,  no  expense, 
to  preserve  and  recover  peace,  be  willing  to 
deny  ourselves  a  great  deal,  both  in  honor  and 
interest,  for  peace  sake.  These  excellent  direc- 
tions in  the  way  to  life  and  good  are  tran.scribed 
into  the  New  Testament,  and  made  part  of  our 
Gospel  duty  (1  Pet.  3  :  10,  11).  U. Augus- 
tine says.  Live  righteously  and  live  peaceably. 
Quietness  shall  find  out  righteousness  whereso- 
ever he  lodgeth.  But  she  abhorreth  the  house 
of  evil.  Peace  will  not  dine  where  grace  hath 
not  first  broken  her  fast.  Let  us  embrace  god- 
liness, and  "  the  peace  of  God,  that  passeth  all 
understanding,  shall  preserve  our  hearts  and 
minds  in  .lesus  Christ. "     T.  Adams. 

15,  16.  The  same  eye  which  beams  in  lam- 
bent love  on  "  the  righteous"  burns  terribly  to 
the  evil-doer.  "  The  face  of  the  Lord"  means 
the  side  of  the  Divine  nature  which  is  turned 
to  us,  and  is  manifest  by  His  self-revealing  ac- 
tivity, so  that  the  expression  comes  near  in 
meaning  to  "the  way  of  the  Lord,"  and  the 
thought  in  both  cases  is  the  same,  that  by  the 
eternal  law  of  His  Being,  God's  actions  must  all 
be  for  the  good  and  against  the  evil.     A.  M. 

If  life  and  peace  and  all  good  be  in  God's 

hand  to  bestow  when  it  pleaseth  Him,  then, 
sure,  the  way  to  it  is  an  obedient  and  regular 
walking  in  observance  of  His  will  ;  and  the  way 
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of  sia  is  the  way  to  ruin.  For  Ihe  eyesoftJic 
Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and  His  face  is 
against  them  th/it  do  evil.     L. 

15.  His  cars  are  open  unto  tlieir 
crj'.  The  word  "  open"  is  not  in  tlie  original, 
but  tl)e  meaning  is  that  tlie  ear  of  God  is  in  a 
leaning  kind  of  posture  toward  the  cries  of  the 
righteous.  Those  who  are  worthy  and  riglit- 
eoQS  indeed,  the  car  of  God  leans  and  hangs 
toward  them  and  their  prayers,  according  to 
Cant.  2  :  14,  "  Let  me  hear  Thy  voice,  for  sweet 
is  Thy  voice."  There  is  a  kind  of  naturalness 
and  pleasantness  between  the  ear  of  God  and 
the  prayers,  and  petitions,  and  cries  of  such  a 
righteous  man.     John  Goodwin. 

I§.  The  fact  that  even  good  men  fall  into 
sin  and  that  the  best  of  them  liave  the  sins  of 
their  impenitent  life  to  repent  of,  make  a  broken 
lieart  and  a  contrite  spirit  constituent  elements 
of  a  pious  man's  character  and  standing  con- 
ditions of  God's  favor.  "  To  this  man  will  I 
look,  even  to  him  that  is  poor  and  of  a  contrite 
spirit  and  trerableth  at  My  word"  (Isa.  66  :  2). 
No  state  of  mind  other  than  this  or  unlike  this 
can  be  right  iu  one  who  has  ever  sinned. 

19.  No  human  life  esoapes  all  suffeiingand 
trial  ;  let  it  sulhce  that  the  Lord  knows  how  to 
deliver  every  righteous  one  from  anything 
whatever — that  is,  on  the  whole,  a  real  evil,  for 
lie  can  make  every  permitted  trial  or  pain  work 
out  the  richer  results  of  moral  discipline — sub- 
mission, obedience,  trust.     C. 

"  Man_v  are  the  afflictions  of  the  rigliteous," 
and  wherefore,  but  to  bring  his  religious  belief 
and  emotions  in  close  contact  with  the  humilia- 
tions of  animal  life,  and  to  necessitate  the  use 
of  prayer  as  a  real  and  efficient  means  of  obtain- 
ing needful  assistance  in  distress  ?     I.  T. Be 

our  troubles  many  in  number,  strange  in  na- 
ture, heavy  in  measure  :  yet  God's  mercies  are 
more  numerous,  His  wisdom  more  wondrous. 
His  power  more  miraculous  ;  He  will  deliver 

us  out  of  all.     T.  Adams. The  trial  is  father 

to  the  Iriuraph,  and  the  song  owes  its  paternity 
to  the  sigh.  He  who  loFes  and  trusts  God  can 
count  his  distresses  and  his  deliverances  at  the 


same  time,  for  the  number  of  the  one  is  the 
number  of  the  other.  Anon. 

20.  He  stands  under  the  most  special  provi- 
dence :  "  He  keepeth  all  his  bones,  not  one  of 
them  is  broken  ;"  a  pictorial  specialization  of 
the  thought  that  God  does  not  suffer  matters  to 
come  to  extremities  with  the  righteous,  that 
He  does  not  suffer  him  to  be  torn  from  His  al- 
mighty protecting  love.  Still  we  cannot  but 
think  of  the  literal  fulfilment  which  these  wordsi 
found  in  the  crucified  One  ;  for  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  which  is  quoted  in  John  19  : 
33-37,  may  equally  well  be  traced  back  to  our 
Psalm  as  to  E.k.  12 :  46.  Not  only  the  paschal 
lamb,  but  to  a  certain  extent  even  every  afflic- 
tion of  the  righteous,  is  a  type.  In  His  case 
human  suffering  sounds  the  very  lowest  depths  ; 
all  the  promi-ses  given  to  the  righteous  are  also 
fulfilled  in  Ilim  ;  for  He  is  the  righteous  One 
in  the  most  absolute,  the  Holy  One  of  God  in 
the  most  unique  sense  (Isa.  53  :  11  ;  Jer.  23  :  5  ; 
Zeeh.  9  :  9  ;  Acts3:  14;  22:  14).     D. 

21.  22.  In  each  of  these  verses  the  verb  ren- 
dered condemned  means,  primarily,  to  be  guilty  ; 
and  secondarily,  to  be  punished  for  this  guilt. 
All  they  that  hate  the  righteous  are  thus  held 
gui'lt_v  and  punished  ;  but  never  those  who  rev- 
erently and  humbly  trust  in  Him.  The  minis- 
trations of  good  or  ill  through  God's  provi- 
dence will  sever  broadl}-  between  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked.  He  will  surely  let  the 
world  know  whom  He  approves  and  loves,  en 
the  one  hand,  and  whom  He  cannot  but  ab- 
hor for  their  wickedness,  on  the  other.     C. 

22.  Those  who  put  their  trust  in  God  are 
never  put  to  shame.  No  doubt  it  often  seems 
as  if  their  hopes  were  all  baffled.  Certainly 
many  things  befall  them  which  were  not  ex- 
pected and  not  desired.  But  the  Lord  always 
helps  in  due  time  ;  He  always  blesses,  though 
it  be  in  adversity  and  through  adversity  ;  He 
always  brings  good  out  of  the  apparent  evil. 
Therefore  the  Christian  can  confidently  cast  all 
his  cares  upon  the  Lord  and  commit  himself  to 
the  Lord's  loving  providence.  "The  Lord  re- 
deemeth  the  soul  of  His  servants. "     Anon. 
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A    rSAI.M   OF   DAVID. 


1  Strive  thou,  O  Lord,  with  them  that  strive 

with  ine  : 
Fight  thou  against  tliem  tliat  flglit  against  nie. 

2  Talie  hold  of  shield  ami  buckler, 
And  stand  up  for  mine  lielp. 

3  Draw  out  also  the  spear,  and  stop  d\c  way 

against  them  that  pursue  me  : 
Say  uuto  ray  soul,  I  am  thy  salvation. 

4  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  brought  to  dis- 

honour that  seek  after  my  soul  : 
Let  them  be  turned  back  and  confounded 
that  devise  my  hart. 

5  Let  them  be  as  chaff  before  the  wind, 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  driving  them  on. 

6  Let  tlieir  way  be  dark  and  slippery, 

And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  pursuing  them. 

7  For  without  cause  have  they  hid  for  me  their 

net  ill  a  pit. 
Without  cause  have  they  digged  «  pit  for 
my  soul. 

8  Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unawares  ; 
Aud  let  his  net  that  he  hatli  hid  catch  him- 
self : 

With  destruction  let  him  fall  therein 

9  And  my  soul  shall  be  joyful  in  the  Loud  : 
It  shall  rejoice  in  his  salvation. 

10  All  my  bones  shall  say,  Lord,  who  is  like 

unto  thee, 
Which  deliverest  the  poor  from  him  that  is 

too  strong  for  him, 
Yea,  the  poor  and  the  needy  from  liim  that 

spoileth  him  ? 

11  Unrighteous  witnesses  rise  up  ; 

Thej'  ask  me  of  things  that  I  know  not. 
13  They  reward  me  evil  for  good. 
Til  the  l)ereaving  of  my  soul. 

13  But  as  for  me,   when  they  were  sick,  my 

clothing  was  sackcloth  : 
I  afflicted  my  soul  with  fasting  ; 
And  my  prayer  returned   into   mine  ov/n 

bosom. 

14  I  behaved  myself  as  though  it  had  been  ray 

friend  or  my  brother  : 
I  bowed  down  mourning,  as  one  that  bewail- 
eth  his  mother. 

15  But  when  I  halted  they  rejoiced,  and  gath- 

ered themselves  together  : 


The  abjects   gathered  themselves  together 

against  me,  and  I  knew  it  not  ; 
They  did  tear  me,  and  ceased  not  : 

16  Like  the  profane  mockers  in  IVasls, 
They  gnashed  upon  me  with  their  teeth. 

17  Lor}),  how  long  wilt  thou  look  on  ? 
liescue  my  soul  from  tlieir  destructions, 
My  darling  from  the  lions. 

18  I  will  give  thee  thanks  in  the  great  congre- 

gation ; 
I  will  praise  thee  among  much  people. 

19  Let  not  them  that  are  mine  enemies  wrong- 

fully rejoice  over  me  : 
Neither  let  them  wink  with  the  eye  that 
hate  me  without  a  cause. 

20  For  they  speak  not  peace  : 

But  they  devise    deceitful   words    against 
them  that  are  quiet  in  the  land. 

21  Yea,  they  opened  their  mouth  wide  against 

me  : 

They  said.  Aha,  aha,  our  eye  hath  seen  it. 
23  Thou  hast  seen  it,  O  Loud  ;  keep  not  si- 
lence :  ^ 

O  Lord,  be  not  far  from  rae. 

23  Stir  up  thyself,  and  awake  to  ray  judgment, 
Ecen  unto  my  cause,  my  God  and  my  Loud. 

24  Judge  me,  O  Lord  my  God,  according  to 

thy  righteousness  ; 
And  let  them  not  rejoice  over  me. 

25  Let  thcra  not  say  in  their  heart.  Aha,  so 

would  we  have  it  : 
Let  tliem  not  say.  We  have  swallowed  him 
up. 

26  Let  them  be  ashamed  aud  confounded  to- 

gether that  rejoice  at  mine  hurt  : 
Let  them  be  clothed  with  shame  and  dis- 
honour  that    magnify    themselves    againsS 

rae. 

27  Let  them  shout  for  joy,  and  be  glad,  that 

favour  my  righteous  cause  : 
Yea,  let  them  say  continually.  The  Loud  bo 

magnitied. 
Which  hath  pleasure  in  the  prosperity  of  his 

servant. 

28  And  my  tongue  shall  talk  of  thy  righteous- 

ness, 
And  of  thy  praise  all  the  day  long. 


We  have  here  another  of  those  Psalms,  in 
which  two  great  parties,  the  rigliteous  and  the 


wicked,  are  exhibited  iu  contrast  and  in  an  atti- 
tude of  mutual  hostility.     The  Psalm  may  be 
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divided  into  three  parts,  parallel  to  one  another, 
ia  all  of  which  the  elements  combined  are  com- 
plaint, prayer,  and  the  promise  of  thanksgiving 
for  anticipated  deliverance.  The  tirst  division 
is  occupied  witli  an  invocation  of  Divine  judg- 
ments on  God's  enemies,  ending  with  an  expres- 
sion of  triumph  in  God's  favor  (vs.  1-10).  Tlie 
second  contains  a  more  particular  description 
of  these  enemies,  as  oppressors,  false  accusers, 
unthankful  renderers  of  evil  for  good,  and 
malignant  scoffers,  with  a  prayer  for  the  Divine 
interposition,  and  a  pledge  of  public  thanks- 
giving (vs.  11-18).  The  third  renews  briefly 
the  description  of  the  enemy,  but  is  chietly 
tilled  with  prayer  to  be  delivered  from  them, 
and  closes,  like  the  others,  with  a  promise  of 
perpetual  thanksgiving  (vs.  19-28).     A. 

This  Psalm  is  singularly  animated  ;  the  tran- 
sitions of  thought  and  feeling  are  abrupt  ; 
prayer,  imprecations,  expostulations,  com- 
plaints, and  hopeful  ejaculations  succeed  in 
rapid  alternation  :  tlie  images  are  vigorous  and 
graphic,  Init  not  wrought  out  in  detail  ;  the 
position  is  not  that  of  a  king,  but  of  a  subject, 
harassed,  poor,  beset  by  enemies,  liable  to 
judicial  persecution  ;  there  is  no  special  con- 
sciousness of  guilt,  but  perfect  confidence  in 
God's  righteousness,  and  in  His  own  ;  the  lan- 
guage also  is  rugged,  with  many  archaic  forms 
and  obscure  idioms,  the  rhytlmi  highly  lyrical 
and  f  UjI  of  movement.  All  these  characteristics 
point  to  the  time  when  David  was  pursued  by 
Saul. 

I.  Plead  my  cause.  David  is  wrong- 
fully accused,  and  prays  to  God  to  be  his  advo- 
cate ;  but  inasmuch  as  the  cause  is  carried  on 
not  in  a  '-ourt  of  justice  but  in  the  battle-field, 
the  advocate  must  be  also  a  champion,  and  the 
images  at  once  pass  over  into  the  sphere  of  war- 
fare. As  in  all  David's  earlier  poems,  the  rep- 
resentation of  the  Lord  is  what  is  called  an- 
thropomorphiciil  ;  he  realizes  the  manifestation 
vividly  as  that  of  "  a  man  of  war"  (Ex.  15  :  3). 
Cook. 

3.  "lam."  It  is  comfort  to  Israel  in  cap- 
tivity that  God  says,  I  will  redeem  thee  ;  but 
the  assurance  that  quiets  the  conscience  is  this, 
"  I  am  thy  salvation."  Deferred  hope  faints 
the  heart.  Whatsoever  God  forbears  to  assure 
us  of,  oh,  pray  we  Him  not  to  delay  this, 
"  Lord,  say  to  my  soul,  I  am  your  salxation." 
T.  Adanu. 

4.  Shameful  disappointment  shall  be  the  por- 
tion of  the  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  nor  would 
the  most  tendcr-heartei!  Christian  have  it  other- 
wise ;  viewing  sinners  as  men.  we  love  them 
and  seek  their  good,  but  regarding  them  as 


enemies  of  God,  we  cannot  think  of  them  with 
anything  but  detestation,  and  a  loyal  desire  for 
the  confusion  of  their  devices.  No  loyal  sub- 
ject can  wish  well  to  rebels.  In  their  hearts  all 
good  men  wish  confusion  to  mischief-makers. 
S. 

5,  6.  The  Psalmist  represents  his  foes'  dis- 
comfiture under  two  figures  ;  the  first  taken 
from  common  experience,  but  with  the  intro- 
duction of  a  striking  image,  which  raises  it  into 
the  higher  sphere  of  poetry.  As  they  are  scat- 
tered in  a  confused  rout,  utterly  unresisting, 
like  the  light  chaff  in  the  windy  winnowing 
field,  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  the  defender  of  the 
pious,  strikes  (not  chases)  each  in  turn  with  His 
strong  arm,  and  throws  him  down.  They  seek 
safety  in  flight,  but  the  roads  are  dark  and  slip- 
pery ;  they  stumble,  are  pursued,  overtaken, 
and  fall  under  the  blows  of  the  mighty  Being 
whose  wrath  they  have  provoked.     Cook. 

5.  Let  th£m  be  as  cl.aff  before  a  wind,  and  the 
angel  of  Jeliovah  smiting.  Under  the  influence 
of  inspiration  the  Psalmist  sees  the  natural  and 
righteous  consequences  of  their  wickedness, 
and  viewing  the  case  merely  in  itself,  apart 
from  personal  feeling,  speaks  of  this  effect  as 
desirable.  The  Psalmist  desires  the  destruction 
of  these  sinners  precisely  as  God  wills  it ;  nor 
is  it  any  harder  to  reconcile  such  wishes  with 
the  highest  degree  of  human  goodness  than  it 
is  to  reconcile  the  certain  fact  that  God  allows 
some  men  to  perish  with  His  infinite  benevo- 
lence.    A. 

6.  A  terrible  doom  is  this,  driven  back  from 
their  malicious  assaults  upon  the  good,  along  a 
way  dark  and  intensely  slippery  (Hebrew, 
double  slippeiiuesses),  and  God's  angel  of  retri- 
bution crowding  hard  upon  their  steps  !  Ought 
not  every  good  man  to  rejoice  that  God  rules 
with  retributive  justice  over  all  evil-doers,  and 
that  He  will  take  care  of  the  interests  of  mor- 
ally right-doing,  sustaining  them  by  a  right- 
eous administration  of  reward  and  punishment '? 
To  this  extent  reachrs  the  spirit  of  David  in  the 
Psalm  before  us  ;  no  further.     C. 

lO.  He  will  praise  God  with  the  whole  man, 
with  all  that  is  within  him,  and  with  all  the 
strength  and  vigor  of  his  soul,  intimated  by  his 
liones,  which  are  within  the  body,  and  are  the 
strength  of  it.  He  will  praise  Him  as  one  of 
peerless  and  unparalleled  perfection  ;  we  can-  . 
not  express  how  great  and  good  God  is,  and 
therefore  must  praise  Him  by  acknowledging 
Him  to  be  a  nonsuch.  Lwd,  who  is  like  unto 
Theef  No  such  Patron  of  oppressed  inno- 
eency.  no  such  Punisherof  triumphant  tyranny. 
The  formation  of  our  bones  so  wonderfully,  so 
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curiously,  the  serviceableness  of  our  tones,  and 
the  preservation  of  them,  and  especially  the  life 
whii-U,  al  tlic  resurrection,  shall  be  breathed 
upon  the  dry  bones,  and  make  them  flourish  as 
lui  herb,  oblige  every  bone  in  our  bodies,  if  it 
coul  1  speak,  to  say  Lord,  wlio  is  like  unti> 
Thee?  and  willingly  to  undergo  any  services  or 
sufferings  for  Him.     H. 

13,  14.  Uavid  paints  his  own  feeling  and 
bearing  toward  his  persecutors  in  the  strongest 
contrast  with  theirs  toward  him,  and  so  far  as 
tlie  history  throws  light  on  the  case,  with  entire 
truth.  The  last  clause  of  v.  13  is  precisely,  My 
prayer  shall  (or  let  my  prayer)  return  into  mine 
own  bosom  ;  let  the  good  I  have  sought  fur 
them,  since  tliey  requite  it  only  with  hate  and 
wrong,  come  back  in  blessings  upon  mine  own 
soul.  Observe  the  appropriate  gradation  from 
remoter  friends  to  dearest,  "friend,"  "broth- 
er," "mother."     C. 

13.  "  My  prayer  retwrned  into  mine  own 
bosom  ;  I  had  the  comfort  of  baving  done  ni_v 
duty,  and  of  having  approved  myself  a  loving 
neighbor,  though  I  could  not  thereby  win  upon 
them,  nor  make  them  my  friends."  We  shall 
not  lose  by  the  good  offices  we  have  done  to 
any,  how  ungrateful  soever  they  are,  for  our 
rejoicing  will  be  this,  the  testimony  of  our  con- 
science.    H. Prayer  is  never  lost ;  if  it  bless 

not  those  for  whom  intercession  is  made,  it 
shall  bless  the  intercessors.  Clouds  do  not  al- 
ways descend  in  showers  upon  the  same  spot 
from  which  the  vapors  ascended,  but  they  come 
down  somewhere  ;  and  even  so  do  supplications 
in  some  place  or  other  yield  their  showers  of 
mercy.     S. 

If  the  bounties  of  heaven  were  given  to  man 
•without  prayer,  they  would  be  received  without 
acknowledgment.  Prayer,  administering  the 
perpetual  lesson  of  humility,  of  hope,  and  of 
love,  makes  us  feel  our  connection  with  heaven 
through  every  touch  of  our  necessities  ;  it  binds 
us  to  Providence  by  a  chain  of  daily  benefits  ; 
it  impresses  the  hearts  of  all  with  a  perpetual 
remembrance  of  the  God  of  all.     Croly. 

16.  Mockers  at  feasts,  or  feasting  mockers. 
Those  that  feasted  men's  ears  at  their  meetings 
with  speaking  of  the  faults  of  others  scofflngly, 
and  therefore  shared  with  them  their  feasts,  as 
the  word  is  ;  but  to  a  renewed  Cliri.siian  mind 
that  hath  a  new  taste  and  all  its  senses  new, 
there  is  nothing  more  unsavory  tiian  to  hear 
the  defaming  of  others,  especially  of  such  as 
profess  religion.  Did  tlie  law  of  love  possess 
our  hearts  it  would  regulate  our  ear  and  tongue, 
and  make  them  most  tender  of  the  name  of  our 
brethren ;  it  would  teach  us  the  faculty  of  cov- 


ering their  infirmities  and  judging  favorably  ; 
taking  always  the  best  side  and  most  charitable 
sense  of  their  actions  ;  it  would  teach  us  to  blunt 
the  sharp  edge  of  our  censures  upon  ourselves, 
our  own  hard  hearts  and  rebellious  wills  within, 
that  they  might  remain  no  more  sharp  against 
others  than  is  needful  for  their  good.     L. 

1§.  "  I  icill  praise  Time  among  much  pcojile." 
Most  men  publish  their  griefs,  good  men  should 
proclaim  their  mercies.  Praise — personal 
praise„public  praise,  perpetual  praise — should 
be  the  daily  revenue  of  the  King  of  heaven. 
S. 

19-23.  David  describes  the  great  injustice, 
malice,  and  insolence  of  his  persecutors,  plead- 
ing this  with  God,  as  a  reason  why  He  should 
p'-otect  him  from  them,  and  appear  against 
them.  They  were  his  enemies  wrongfully,  for 
he  never  gave  them  any  provocation  ;  t?iey  hated 
him  without  a  cause ;  nay,  for  that  for  which 
they  ought  rather  to  have  loved  and  honored 
him.  This  is  quoted  with  application  to  Christ. 
H. 

24.  Judge  me  according  to  Thy  righteousness. 
Jehovah,  my  God,  and  let  tlieui  not  rejoice  re- 
specting me.  "Do  me  justice,  clear  me  from 
aspersion,  grant  an  attestation  of  my  inno- 
cence, in  the  exercise  and  exhibition  of  thine 
own  essential  rectitude,  and  in  accordance  with 
that  covenant  relation  which  exists  between 
VIS  ;  and  thus,  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
take  away  from  my  malignant  enemies  all  pre- 
text and  occasion  for  exulting  in  my  overthrow, 
or  otherwise  triumphing  at  my  expense."  With 
the  last  clause  compare  Psalm  30  :  1,  where  he 
thanks  God  for  the  very  favor  which  he  here 
asks.     A. 

2$.  My  tongue  sliall  speak  of  Thy 
riglile<»usncs«  and  of  Tliy  praise  all 
tlic  day  lon$;.  Whoendureth  to  praise  God 
all  the  day  long?  1  will  suggest  a  remedy 
whereby  thou  mayest  praise  God  all  the  day 
long  if  thou  wilt.  Whatever  thou  dost,  do  well, 
and  thou  hast  praised  God.  When  thou  singest 
a  hymn  thou  praiscst  God,  but  what  doth  thy 
tong\ie  unless  thy  heart  also  praise  Him  ?  Do  no 
wrong,  and  thou  hast  praised  God.  Raise  not 
strife,  and  thou  hast  praised  God.  In  the  inno- 
cency  of  thy  works  prepare  thyself  to  praise 
God  all  the  day  long.     Augustine. 


When  David's  whole  career  is  intelligently 
and  fairly  reviewed,  it  leaves  on  the  mind  the 
impression  of  a  man  possessed  of  as  meek  and 
placable  a  temper  as  was  ever  associated  with 
so  great  strength  of  will  and  such  strong  pas- 
sions.    Even  in  the  heats  of  sudden  resentment, 
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]ie  was  not  apt  to  be  hurried  into  deeds  of  re- 
venge. Such  being  the  case,  it  would  cortainly 
have  been  a  strange  and  unaccountable  thing 
if  he  had  shown  himself  less  the  master  of  liis 
own  spirit  in  poems  composed  in  seasons  of  re- 
tirement and  communion  with  God,  especially 
since  these  very  poems  express  a  keen  sense  ot 
the  heinousness  of  the  sin  that  has  been  laid  to 
his  charge.  He  can  affirm  regarding  his  im- 
]ilacal)le  enemies,  "  As  for  me,  when  thej'  were 
sick,  my  clothing  was  sackcloth  :  I  humbled 
my  soul  with  fasting  ;  and  my  prayer  returned 
into  mine  own  bosom.  I  behaved  myself  as 
though  he  had  been  my  friend  or  brother  :  I 
bowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  mourueth  for 
his  mother."  "O  Lord,  my  God,  if  I  have 
done  this  ;  if  there  be  iniquity  in  my  hands  ; 
if  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that  was  at 
peace  with  me  (yea,  I  have  delivered  him  that 
without  cause  is  mine  enemy)  :  let  the  enemy 
persecute  my  soul,  and  take  it  ;  yea,  let  him 
tread  down  my  life  upon  the  earth"  (P.salm  7  : 
3-5).  Surely  one  ought  to  think  twice  before 
putting  on  the  imprecations  an  interpretation 
which  would  make  them  utterly  incongruous 
with  these  appeals,  uttered  almost  in  the  same 
breath.      W.  Binnie. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  in  the  moments  of 
highest  religious  consecration  in  which  he  com- 
posed his  Psalms,  the  unholy  tire  of  personal 
passion  should  have  mingled  with  the  holy  fire 
of  his  love  to  God.  All  the  imprecations  found 
in  these  Psalms  How  from  tue  pure  spring  of 
unselfish  jealousy  for  God's  honor.  That  this 
jealousy  appears  here  as  jealousy  for  his  own 
person  arises  from  the  fact  that  David  stands 
over  against  Saul,  the  king  alienated  from  God, 


as  the  divinely  anointed  heir  of  the  kingdom, 
and  that  to  his  mind  the  cause  of  God,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Church,  and  tiie  future  of  Isiael 
coiucide  with  his  own  fortunes.  The  fire  of 
his  wrath  is  kindled  at  this  focus  of  the  view 
that  he  takes  of  himself  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  redemption.  It  is  therefore  holy  fire. 
D. 

When  we  remember  his  chivalrous  abstinence 
once  and  again  from  slaying  the  gviilty  Saul, 
we  must  allow  that,  for  his  age  and  time,  he 
was  singularly  free  from  vindiclivencss.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  .should  keep  malice  and  anger 
hoarded  up  in  his  soul,  and  relieve  himself  of 
it  in  the  moments  when  he  held  communion 
with  his  God  ;  cursing,  just  as  he  saw  by  faith 
the  battlements  of  the  city  of  Eternal  Peace. 
It  is  very  remarkable  that  each  of  the  Psalms 
in  which  the  strongest  imprecatory  passages 
are  found  contains  also  gentle  undertones, 
breathings  of  beneficent  love.  Thus,  "  When 
they  were  sick  I  humbled  my  soul  with  fast- 
ing ;  I  behaved  myself  as  though  it  had  been 
my  friend  or  brother."  "  They  have  rewarded 
me  evil  for  good,  and  hatred  for  my  love" 
(109  :  4).  If  the  Psalms  in  question  contain 
"wild  imprecations,"  if  a  "vindictive  spirit 
burns  fiercely  in  them,"  we  are  not  justified  in 
styling  that  the  "spirit  of  the  elder  dispensa- 
tion." That  spirit  said,  "  Thou  shall  nat  hate 
thy  brother  in  thy  heait  ;  thou  shall  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself."  The  best  Jewish  com- 
menlators  understand  neighbor  to  include  both 
kinsmen  and  strangers,  both  Israelites  and  non- 
Israelites.  That  spirit  said,  "  Hcjoicenot  when 
til}'  enemy  falls,  and  let  not  thy  heart  be  glad 
when  he  stumbles."    Bishop  Alexander. 
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1  The  transgression  of  the  wicked  saith  with 

in  my  heart, 
There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  his  eyes. 

2  For  he  flattereth  himself  in  his  own  eyes, 
That  his  iniquity  shall  not  be  found  out  and 

be  hated. 

3  The  words  of  his  mouth  are  iniquity  and 

deceit  : 
He  hath  left  off  to  be  wise  and  to  do  good. 

4  He  devisetb  iniquity  upon  his  bed  ; 


He  setteth  himself  in  a  way  that  is  not  good  ; 
He  abhorreth  not  evil. 

5  Thy    lovingkindncss,    O    Loud,   is    in  the 
heavens  ; 
Thy  faithfulness  reacheth  unto  the  .skies. 
G  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the  mountains  of 
God; 
Thy  judgments  arc  a  great  deep  . 
O  Lord,  tUou  preservest  man  and  beast. 
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7  How   precious    is    tliy    lovingkinduess.    O 

God  ! 
And  the  cliildrLii  of  men  lake  refuge  under 
the  shadow  of  Ihy  winiis. 

8  They  shall  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the 

fatness  of  thy  house  ; 
And   thou   shall   make   them  drink  of  the 
river  of  thy  pleasures. 

9  For  with  thee  is  the  fountain  of  life  : 
In  thy  liglit  sliall  we  see  light. 

Tnis  Psalm  is  not  so  distinct  in  its  features 
that  we  C41U  assign  it  to  any  particular  occasion 
in  the  life  of  David,  or  associate  it  with  any 
definite  period  of  Jewish  history.  It  opens 
with  a  striking  picture  of  what  a  wicked  man 
is,  who  abandons  Iiimself,  without  check  or  re- 
morse, to  the  inspirations  of  his  own  evil  heart 
{vs.  1-4).  Next,  as  if  oppressed  and  terrified 
with  the  picture  whicli  he  has  drawn  of  secure 
and  thoughtful  wickedness,  the  Psalmist  turns 
with  a  quick  revulsion  of  feeling  to  Ilim  whose 
love  and  truth  are  at  all  times  a  sure  defence. 
Here  he  pours  out  all  the  fulness  of  his  heart. 
Words  seem  to  fail  him  as  there  rise  before  him, 
in  all  their  length  and  breadth,  the  lovingkind- 
ness,  the  faithfulness,  the  righteousness  of  Jeho- 
vah (vs.  5-9).  Lastly,  with  his  heart  full  of 
\vhat  God  is,  he  jirays  thai  God  would  show 
His  lovingkinduess  and  His  righteousness  to 
those  who,  like  himself,  were  upright  in  heart, 
aud  would  defeat  the  designs  of  the  wicked. 
He  concludes  with  the  confident  acknowledg- 
ment that  his  prayer  has  been  heard  (vs.  10-12). 
P. 

Religion,  for  the  Psalmists,  is  a  present  joy. 
The  purest  pleasure  is  in  the  e.\erci.se  of  the 
affections  which  have  God  for  their  object. 
The  thirty  .si.xlh  Psalm  may  be  taken  as  a  spec- 
imen. Turning  from  the  darkness  of  the  uu- 
regenerate  heart,  David,  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,  looks  upon  the  objects  which  are  most 
glorious  and  c.<:t  beautiful  in  nature — the 
strong  mountains,  the  great  deep,  the  heavens 
— as  shadows  of  God's  beauty.  He  thinks  of  a 
joy  as  in  the  coolness  aud  music  of  the  river  of 
God.  God  is  at  once  a  fountain  and  a  light. 
There  is  neither  thirst  nor  darkness  for  tliose 
who  know  Him.  The  reality  of  God  and  the 
soul  is  the  conviction  of  the  Psalmists.  Psalm 
after  Psalm  is  a  monologue  of  the  soul  with 
God,  or  a  dialogue  between  it  aud  God.  Bishop 
Ken's  line, 

"  And  thought  to  thought  with  Thee  converse," 

is  the  very  expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Psalms. 
Yet  they  are  filled  with  a  joy  which  is  at  once 


10  O  continue  thy  lovingkinduess  tmta  then\ 

that  know  thee  ; 
And    thy  righteousness  to   the  upright   in 

heart. 
]  1  Let  not  the  foot  of  pride  c.ime  against  me. 
And  let  not  the  hand  of  the  wicked  drive 

me  away. 
12  There  are  the  workers  of  iniquity  fallen  : 
They  are  thrust  down,  and  shall  not  be  able 

to  rise. 

I 
solemn  and  childlike.  Li  spite  of  all  their  sighs 
and  tears,  for  all  their  lender  sympathy  with 
the  passion  of  Christ,  and  with  the  sorrows  of 
His  people,  "  the  power  of  light  lives  inexhaust- 
ibly" in  them.  One  only  (the  eighty -eiglilh) 
begins  and  ends  with  a  sob.  In  all  the  rest  joy 
sparkles,  if  not  on  the  crest  of  every  wave,  yet 
along  the  line  of  every  tide.     Bishop  Alexander. 

1.  T/itis  snith  depratity  to  the  wicked  {m>e)  in 
the  midd  (if  my  heart,  there  is  no  fear  if  God  be- 
fore his  eyen.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  difllcult 
verses  in  the  whole  Book  of  Psalms.  Amid 
various  and  doubtful  explanations  one  thing  is 
certain,  that  the  wicked  man  is  here  described 
as  one  who  fears  not  God.  just  as  the  fear  of 
God  is  elsewhere  put  for  godlinessor  piety.     A. 

All  the  critics  feel  the  difficulties  of  this 

verse.  The  Hebrew  word  answering  to 
"  saith"  is  not  a  verb,  but  a  noun,  meaning 
properly  an  oracle — an  utterance  either  from 
God  Himself,  or  from  one  supposed  to  be  under 
special  inspiration.  It  is  almost  dislinclivtly 
the  word  bj'  which  the  prophetic  declarations 
of  God  are  indicated  and  is  commonly  trans- 
lated, "  Thus  «irt/(  the  Lord."  In  accordance 
with  this  usage  we  have  here  the  sentiment. 
Depravity  is  ilie  sinner's  oracle.  Its  impulses 
have  to  him  an  authority  potent  as  the  voice  of 
God,  or  at  least,  as  those  oracular  responses 
which  are  supposed  to  come  from  superhuman 

sources*.     C. The  Psalmist  hears  within  his 

owu  heart  the  echo  of  the  suggestions  which 
sin  whispers  oracularly  to  the  wicked  ;  this  ex- 
plains to  him  how  it  is  that  a  man  can  sin  su 
fearlessly  :  he  who  listens  to  it  loses  altogether 
the  sense  of  God's  presence  and  the  fear  of  His 
judgments.     Cook. 

2.  Here  is  one  reason  why  he  fears  not  God, 
b>it  gives  heed  to  the  impul.-es  of  his  depiavity. 
He  flatters  himself — not  "  until,"  but  i/i  refer- 
ence to  Ihe  finding  out  of  his  iniquity  and  the 
hating  of  it.  Now  since  the  fear  of  God  is  the 
thing  denied  of  him  the  thought  here  must  be 
that  he  tlatters  himself  God  will  not  find  out 
his  iniquity  to  hate  and  therefore  punish  it. 
Under  the  right  construction,  the  verse  gives 
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with  surpassing  accuracy  the  philosophy  of  sin- 
ning—viz., men  flatter  themselves  that  God  will 
never  search  out,  find,  hate,  and  therefore  pun- 
ish their  sin.     C. He  fldtterctk  Jiinmelf  in  his 

own  eyes  ;  while  he  goes  on  in  sin,  he  thinks  he 
docs  wisely  and  well  for  himself,  and  cither 
does  not  see,  or  wiU  not  own,  the  evil  and  dan- 
ger of  his  wicked  practices  ;  he  calls  evil  good, 
and  good  evil  ;  his  licentiousness  he-  pretends 
'  to  be  but  his  just  liberty  ;  his  fraud  passes  for 
his  prudence  and  policy  ;  and  his  persecuting 
he  people  of  God,  he  suggests  to  himself  is  a 
piece  of  necessary  justice.  If  his  own  con- 
science threaten  him  for  what  he  does,  he  says, 
Qod  will  iwt  require  it,  I  shall  have  peace  though 
J  go  on.  Sinners  are  self-destroyers,  by  being 
self-flatterers  ;  Satan  could  not  deceive  them  if 
they  did  not  deceive  themselves.     11. 

5,  6.  A  burst  of  rapture  ;  here  is  the  voice 
of  the  true  oracle  ;  all  the  attributes  of  the  Lord 
stand  out  at  once  before  the  eyes  of  God's  ser- 
vant, never  more  distinctly  than  when  the  work- 
ings of  evil  give  intensity  to  his  feelings.     Cook. 

Words  seem  to  fail  him  when  he  would 

speak  of  the  lovingkindness,  the  faithfulness, 
the  righteousness  of  God.     The  universe  itself 

is  too  little  to  set  forth  their  greatness.     P. 

The  beauty  of  this  Psalm  lies  in  this  expressive 
contrast  which  places  the  glorious  excellencies 
of  Israel's  God  over  against  the  ineffable  wick- 
edness and  guilt  of  sinners,  who  throw  a  loose 
rein  upon  their  depraved  impulses.  The  sense 
is  that  God's  mercy  towers  high,  up  to  heaven  ; 
it  is  great  and  glorious,  high  as  heaven,  vast  as 
the  universe  !  So  of  God's  "  righteousness" 
and  of  His  "  judgments  ;"  the  strongest  expres- 
sions are  used  to  indicate  their  richness,  depth, 
and  unutterable  glory.     C. 

6.  Thy  righteousness  {is)  like  the  hills  of  the 
Almighty  ;  Thy  judgments  (are)  a  great  deep ; 
man  and  beast  Thou  wilt  save  (oh),  Jehovah ! 
Righteousness  here  means  rectitude  in  its  wid- 
est sense,  including  the  veracity  and  faithful- 
ness mentioned  in  the  foregoing  verse.  It  is 
here  described  as  infinite,  by  a  comparison  with 
natural  emblems  of  immensity.  The  first  are 
the  mountains  of  God,  or  of  the  mighty  (God), 
the  Divine  name  here  used  being  that  which 
properly  denotes  omnipotence.  The  constant 
usage  of  the  term  as  a  Divine  name  seems  de- 
cisive in  favor  of  tlie  sense,  hills  produced  by 
the  almighty  power  of  God  and  therefore  prov- 
ing it.  The  great  deep,  the  ocean.  The  idea 
conveyed  is  not  so  much  that  of  depth  and  mys- 
tery as  that  of  vastness  and  immensity.  The 
compreliensiveness  of  God's  protecting  care  is 
further  indicated  by  the  combination  man  and 


beast  (or  brute).     To  save  includes  the  acts  of 
helpiu'j;,  protecting  and  providing.     A. 

Groat  mountains.  Or,  "  mountains  of 
God  ;"  God's  creation,  on  which  He  has 
stamped  the  impress  of  His  own  majesty  and 
grandeur.  Such  epithets  as  these  show  how 
deeply  the  Hebrew  felt  the  beauty  and  majesty 
of  natural  scenery  ;  the  mountains  were  to  him 
an  outward  representation  of  the  righteousness, 
deep  rooted  in  the  very  essence  of  the  Godhead, 
and  towering  over  the  eartli  in  its  manifesta- 
tion.    Cook. God's  righteousness,  celebrated 

by  David,  is  justice  iaUexible  toward  sin  and 
mercy  ineffable  toward  sinners  (Rom.  3  :  24). 
In  this  verse  the  Psalmist  presents  the  two 
truths  together,  thp  sin  and  the  mercy.  David 
away  back  there  ip  the  truth's  twilight  knew 
not  how  better  to  tell  God's  charactLr  than  by 
taking  earth's  grandest  objects — the  massive 
peaks  that  keep  guard  from  snowy  Lebanon  or, 
it  may  be,  those  grander  masses  of  which  David 
had  heard  from  his  Eastern  vassals,  the  Hima- 
layas— and  making  them  God's  emblem.  A 
God  that  iuflexibl}'  visits  sin,  yet  is  merciful, 
may,  like  the  great  mountains,  seem  icy  and  cold. 
Justice  is  an  icy  and  cold  attribute,  especially 
to  the  view  of  men  who  have  reason  to  bo 
afraid.  Yet  as  the  icy  and  cold  glaciers  send 
down  perennial  streams  that  make  the  earth 
full  of  gladness  and  rejoicing  all  the  year,  so 
the  strict  judgment  of  the  Almighty  is  for  the 
perennial  blessing  not  of  earth  only,  but  of  the 
universe  of  worlds.  If  there  were  not  justice 
in  God,  and  no  punishment,  no  dreadful  lasting 
penalty  upon  sinning  intelligences,  there  would 
be  no  heaven,  no  pure  river  of  water  of  life,  no 
green  fields  beyond  the  flood,  no  resting-place 
from  wickedness — there  would  be  nothing  in 
the  whole  wide  universe  save  lull.  II.  M. 
McCracken. 

God's  righteousness  is  declared  to  be  like  the 
great  mountains.  Like  thefu,  it  is  durable. 
The  mountains  have  been  often  employed  as 
emblems  of  permanence  and  stability.  Some- 
times God  compares  Himself  with  the  moun- 
tains, and  then  we  read  that  "as  the  moun- 
tains are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  tl)c  Lord  is 
round  about  Ilis  people  from  henceforth  even 
forever."  SomelimesHeco/i<;'a«?s Himself  with 
the  mountains,  and  then  we  read  that  "  the 
mountains  may  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed, 
but  that  His  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  His 
people."  The  permanence  of  God's  righteous- 
ness follows  of  necessity  from  the  inherent  un- 
changeablene.ss  of  God  Himself.  His  righteous- 
ness is  exposed  to  none  of  the  circumstances  or 
accidents  which  bring  peril  to  the  righteousness 
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of  mau.  Goal's  righteousness  is  like  tlie  great 
niountains  in  its  mysleriousness.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  only  His  rigliteousness,  it  is  Himself,  in  all 
the  essentiality  of  His  being  and  perfeclions, 
that  is  a  mystery.  Faith  must  come  to  the  aid 
of  reason  when  we  contemplate  tlie  righteous- 
ness of  God  as  it  slowly  but  surely  accom- 
plishes its  purposes  in  the  government  of  the 
world.  God's  righteousness  is  like  the  great 
mountains  because,  like  tliem,  it  has  heights 
which  it  is  dangerous  to  clinil).  We  cannot 
comprehend  the  higher  mysteries  of  tlie  Gos- 
pel ;  and  if  we  couIJ,  it  is  more  than  doubtful 
whether  any  corresponding  benctit  could  be  de- 
rived from  them.  Men  can  no  more  live  on 
the  high  mountains  of  theology  than  they  can 
on  the  high  mountains  of  the  earth.  God's 
righteousness  is  like  Ihe  great  mountains  be- 
cause, like  them,  it  is  a  bulwark  and  a  defence 
to  all  who  regard  it  with  reverence  and  faith. 
While  it  has  heights  on  which  the  presumptuous 
spectator  is  sure  tD  be  lost  if  ho  should  attempt 
to  climb  them,  these  very  heights,  if  he  will  re- 
main in  the  position  which  God  has  assigned  to 
him,  will  be  his  surest  defence  and  guard.  No 
truth  furnishes  a  more  solid  basis  for  (he  soul 
than  the  righteousness  of  God  as  it  is  revealed 
in  the  Scriptures.     E.  Mdlor. 

Nothing  is  m^rc  clear  to  any  really  thought- 
ful person  than  that,  until  some  high  point  is 
passed,  God  ought  to  be  enveloped  in  greater 
mystery,  and  will  be,  the  closer  He  is  brought 
to  (he  mind.  Knowing  nothing  of  Him,  He  is 
no  mystery  at  all  ;  knowing  a  little.  He  is  mys- 
tery begun  ;  knowing  more.  He  is  a  great  and 
manifold  deep,  not  to  be  fathomed.  We  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  overwhelmed  by  His  magni- 
tudes, till  we  are  able  to  mount  higher  summits 
of  intelligence  than  now.     Bushnell. 

The  conception  of  the  Psalmist  is  truthful, 
beautiful,  and  impressive.  God's  judgments 
are  the  deep  which  we  cannot  explore,  but  from 
this  deep  rise  mountains,  and  these  niountains 
are  the  righteousness  of  God  ;  as  they  gird 
around  Ihe  waters,  so  does  the  righteousness  of 
God  embrace  all  His  dealings.  As  we  doubt 
not  that  their  foundations  are  the  same  with 
their  summits,  so  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
righteousness  of  God  is  the  same  in  what  is 
dark  as  in  what  is  clear.  Nay,  more  than  this, 
as  the  surface  of  the  water  often  mirrors  the 
tops  of  the  surrounding  mountains,  so  not  in- 
frequently can  an  attentive  eye  observe  the  im- 
age of  God's  righteousness  upon  the  very  front 
of  His  dispensations.  Not  without  reason  the 
Psalmist  says,  "  Thy  righteousness  is  like  the 
great  mountains,"  before  he  speaks  of  the  great 


deep  of  God's  judgments  ;  for  it  is  only  upon 
the  ground  which  His  righteousness  puts  under 
us  that  we  can  look  calmly  upon  His  judg- 
ments ;  only  the  intelligent  and  firm  conviction 
of  that  righteousness  which  can  balance  and 
steady  the  mind  amid  His  mysteries.  As  by  the 
righteousness  of  God  we  mean  that  perfection 
by  which  He  is  holy  and  just  in  Himself,  and 
observes  the  strictest  rules  of  eqnit}'  in  His 
dealings  with  His  creatures  ;  to  be  convinced 
of  His  righteousness  is  to  be  satisfied  that,  what- 
ever may  be  appearances,  God  is  guided  in  His 
actions  by  the  most  uuimpeachatile  principles, 
and  has  only  to  make  known  His  reasons  to 
secure  the  approval  of  all  His  intelligent  crea- 
tures. We  cannot  be  satisfied  of  God's  right- 
eousness, without  being  thoroughly  persuaded 
that  even  when  His  dealings  are  the  darkest, 
they  need  only  to  bo  seen  in  the  light  of  His 
wisdom  to  commend  themselves  as  Ihe  best  that 
could  be  dcvi<:eil.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Psalm- 
ist fortified  himself  against  the  inscrutableness 
of  the  Divine  judgments,  by  assuring  himself 
of  the  Divine  righteousness  ;  and  herein  he 
teaches  us  a  lesson  we  are  very  apt  to  over- 
look, but  which  our  comfort  requires  us  per- 
fectly to  learn.  We  cannot  always  walk  in  the 
light  ;  sometimes  God  will  throw  darkness 
about  us  ;  prosperitj'  cannot  be  our  unfailing 
allotment  ;  our  life  is  a  checkered  scene,  the 
bright  spots  of  which  are  intermingled  with 
shade.  If  we  have  our  hours  of  ease,  we  must 
have  hours  of  difficulty  ;  if  we  have  comforts, 
we  must  have  trials  likewise.  At  limes  we  may 
feel  that  we  are  treading  upon  the  solid  carlli. 
and  again  we  are  launched  out  upon  the  ocean 
of  God's  judgments.  And  notliing  will  give 
us  light  in  darkness,  or  strength  in  weakness, 
or  relief  in  perple.xity  ;  nothing  will  equip  us 
for  the  hour  of  difficulty  or  trial  but  the  con- 
viction, intelligent  and  thorough,  of  tliis  simple 
truth,  God's  "righteousness  is  like  the  great 
mountains.''  Fixed  upon  this  ground,  we 
should  always  be  firm,  calm,  collected,  never 
afraid  of  evil  tidings,  never  dismayed  by  the 
Divine  dealings,  liecause  we  would  be  stable, 
trusting  in  God.     E.  Mason. 

Thou  preservest.  One  of  the  most 
touching  characteristics  of  Hebrew  poetry  is 
the  instantaneous  transition  from  the  contem- 
plation of  God's  majesty  and  unapproachable 
essence  to  that  of  His  providential  care.  Com- 
pare Psalms  104  and  145  :  14-16  ;  see  also  the 
last  words  in  Jonah.     Cook. 

Thou  preserre«t  man  and  beast. 
He  gave  them  being  at  first,  and  He  is  the  foun- 
tain of  their  being  at  every  subsequent  moment ; 
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and  there  is  not  ia  this  ■n-iJe  creation  the  single 
living  thing  whicli  is  not  perpetually  drawing 
upon  God  ;  so  literally  dependent  upon  His 
care  and  bounty,  that  an  instant's  suspension 
of  His  providential  arrangements  would  sudice 
to  quench  the  vital  principle.  What  a  picture 
is  opened  before  us  by  the  simple  fact  that  in 
every  department  God  is  momentarily  engaged 
in  ministering  to  the  beings  whom  He  has  called 
into  existence  ;  studying  in  all  His  appoint- 
ments and  arrangements  the  good  of  His  crea- 
tures, everywhere  s'.iowing  Himself  attentive 
to  the  eonu'orts  and  the  wants  of  the  meanest 
living  things  ;  and  while  ordering  the  course  of 
nature  and  marshalling  the  ranks  of  cherubim 
and  seraphim.  He  is  yet  bending  down  from 
Ills  throne  and  applying  as  close  a  guardianship 
to  the  ephemera  which  floats  in  the  breeze  as 
though  it  were  the  only  animated  creature,  the 
only  one  requiring  His  providential  care  !  E. 
Mason . 

5-7.  The  sublimity  and  superabundance  of 
the  Divine  grace  and  faithfulness  the  poet  sets 
forth  figuratively  after  earthly  analogies  ;  they 
are  revealed  upon  earth  in  an  elevation  that 
reaches  the  heavens,  they  transcend  all  human 
thought,  desire  and  understanding.  Of  God's 
righteousness  the  poet  .says  that  it  is  like  moun- 
tains of  God,  unchangeably  stable,  like  the  colos- 
sal primal  mountains  which  prove  God's  great- 
ness and  glory  ;  and  of  God's  judgments,  that 
they  are  incomprehensible  and  unsearchable,  like 
the  great,  deep- waved  ocean.  Absorbed  in  this 
adorable  depth,  the  singer  exclaims.  How  pre- 
cious is  Thy  grace,  Elohim,  i.e.,  hoYr  valuable 
beyond  all  treasures  and  how  dear  to  him  that 
knows  how  to  prize  it !    D. 

We  have,  first,  God  in  the  boundlessness  of 
His  loving  nature.  The  one  pure  light  of  the 
Divine  nature  is  broken  up  in  the  prism  of  the 
Psalm  into  various  rays,  which  theologians  call, 
in  their  abstract  way.  Divine  attributes.  These 
are  "mercy,  faithfulness,  righteousness." 
Then  we  have  two  .sets  of  Divine  acts  ;  judg- 
ments and  the  preservation  of  man  and  beast  ; 
and  finally  we  have  again  "  Ijvingkindness," 
which  means  substantially  this  :  active  love  com- 
municating itself  to  creatures  that  are  inferior, 
and  that  might  have  expected  something  else  to 
befall  them.  This  "  quality  of  mercy"  stands 
lierc  at  the  beginning  and  the  end.  It  is  the 
final  upshot  of  all  revelation.  Next  to  mercy 
comes  faithfulness.  God's  faithfidness  is,  in 
its  narrowest  sense,  Ills  adherence  to  His  prom- 
ises. Not  only  His  articulate  promises,  but 
Ills  past  actions  bind  Him.  His  words,  His 
acts,  Ills  own  nature  bind  God  to  bless  and 


help.  His  faithfulness  is  the  expression  of  Ills 
unchangeableness.  The  next  beam  of  the  Di- 
vine brightness  is  righteousness.  The  notion 
of  righteousness  here  is  that  God  has  a  law  for 
His  being  to  which  He  conforms,  and  that 
whatsoever  things  are  fair,  and  lovely,  and 
good,  and  pure  down  here — these  things  are  fair, 
and  lovely,  and  good,  and  pure  up  there  ;  that 
He  is  the  archetype  of  all  excellence,  the  ideal 
of  all  moral  completeness  ;  Ihat  we  can  know 
enough  of  Him  to  be  sure  that  what  we  call 
right  He  loves,  and  what  we  call  right  He  prac- 
tises. God's  judgments  are  the  whole  of  the 
ways,  the  methods,  of  the  Divine  government. 
They  are  the  expressions  of  Ills  thoughts,  and 
these  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  good,  and  not 
of  evil.  Last,  we  have  the  picture  of  man  shel- 
tering beneath  God's  wings.  God's  lovingklnd- 
ness,  or  mercy,  is  precioi/s,  for  that  is  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  translated  "  excellent." 
We  are  rich  when  we  have  that  for  ours  ;  we 
are  poor  without  it.  The  last  verse  tells  us 
how  we  can  make  God  our  own  :  "  They  put 
their  trust  under  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings." 
God  spreads  the  covert  of  His  wing,  strong  and 
tender,  beneath  which  we  may  all  gather  our- 
selves and  nestle.  And  liow  can  we  do  that  ? 
Bj'  tlie  simple  process  of  fleeing  unto  Him,  as 
made  known  to  us  in  Christ  our  Saviour,  to 
hide  ourselves  there.     A.  M. 

7-9.  The  expressions  here  which  denote  the 
abundance  of  Divine  blessings  upon  the  right- 
eous man  seem  to  be  taken  from  the  temple, 
from  whence  they  were  to  issue.  Under  the 
covert  of  the  temple,  the  wings  of  the  cherubim, 
they  were  to  be  sheltered.  The  richness  of  the 
sacrifices,  the  streams  of  oil,  wine,  odors,  etc., 
and  the  light  of  the  golden  candlestick,  are  all 
plainly  referred  to.     /S.  Burder. 

Thy  wings.  A  common  figure  in  the 
Psalms,  taken  more  immediately  from  the  wings 
of  the  cherubim  overshadowing  the  mercy-seat 
which  covered  the  ark  ;  but  more  remotely 
from  birds,  which  defend  their  J'oung  by  over- 
shadowing   ihem   with   their    wings.       Bishop 

Friiiin'x  ILirc. The  wings  of  the  mother-bird 

are  the  natural  shelter  for  her  young.  So  .she 
draws  the  little  ones  close  to  her  warm  bosom 
and  spreads  over  them  her  sheltering  wings. 
Our  Divine  Lord  reproduces  this  figure  as  to 
even  the  city  of  Ills  murderers — "  How  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  as  a  hen 
doth  gather  her  brood  imder  her  wings  !"     C. 

We  come  out  of  nothingness  into  being,  and 
find  ourselves  nestled  upon  the  bosom  of  a 
mother  whose  love  for  us  yearns  for  a  stronger 
expression  than  she  can  bestow,  and  under  the 
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protection  oC  a  father  who  woulil  place  his  life 
between  us  and  harm.  It  is  thus  that  we  come 
into  the  world.  We  shall  go  out  of  it  alone. 
We  shall  try  the  realities  of  the  unknown  com- 
panionless.  Human  love  can  follow  us  to  the 
brink,  but  no  further.  We  shall  part  with 
those  we  love  and  trust— shall  we  meet  with 
those  we  love  and  trust  ?  or  shall  we  be  stran- 
gers, with  none  to  know  or  recognize  or  care  for 
us  ?  Here  we  have  shelter  from  the  sun  and 
from  the  cold  and  the  storms — shall  we  have 
shelter  there  ?  Let  us  provide  ourselves,  under 
the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  Ilim  who  is  the  Al- 
mighty. Close  to  His  warm,  cherishing  heart 
here,  we  shall  be  so  forever.  We  can  be  cast 
upon  no  shore  where  He  is  not.  No  storm  can 
fall  and  no  wind  can  blow  where  that  covert  is 
not  nigh.  There  is  no  realm  where  His  friend- 
ship is  not  more  cheering  than  all  liimian  friend- 
ships. In  no  part  of  the  universe  will  we  be  away 
from  the  shelter  of  our  home,  nor  away  from 
the  companionship  and  smile  of  our  loving 
Father,  and  the  cherishing  love  of  our  Elder 
Brother.  Let  us  enter  God's  family,  where  we 
are  more  than  welcome — where  our  entrance 
will  give  joy  even  to  the  angels.  There  we 
.shall  never  be  from  home,  never  shelterless, 
never  companionless.  The  clasping  hands  of 
the  good  by  here  will  only  be  released  that  the 
hands  of  the  .I'oj'ful  welcome  may  be  given. 
We  shall  take  our  hands  from  the  clinging  hold, 
reluctant  to  release  us,  only  that  we  may  lay 
them  in  the  warm  palm  of  the  King.  We  shall 
be  pressed  to  more  than  a  mother's  bosom.  We 
shall  have  the  strong  arm  of  our  heavenly 
Father  between  us  and  harm.  Our  infancy  in 
the  new  life  will  be  a  conscious  infancy,  our 
safety  a  conscious  safety.  This  is  what  Christ 
means  in  calling  to  us  :  "  C!orae  unto  Me  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest."     Interuir. 

8,  9.  The  shadow  of  God's  wings  is  the  pro- 
tection of  His  love,  which  hides  one  from  trial 
and  persecution.  To  be  thus  hidden  in  God  is 
the  most  ineffable  blessedness  ;  they  satiate 
themselves,  drink  full  draughts  of  the  "  fatness 
of  Thy  house."  The  house  of  God  is  His  sanc- 
tuary and,  in  general,  the  sphere  of  His  grace. 
The  fulness  of  the  gifts  and  blessings  and  re- 
freshings wherewith  God  entertains  His  own 
is  called  Eden,  a  stream  of  delights,  wherewith 
He  refreshes  and  fructifies  the  soul,  a  stream  of 
paradisiacal  delights.  As  the  four  arms  of  the 
river  of  Paradise  had  one  common  source,  so 
this  has  its  source  in  God  :  yea,  God  Himself  is 
this  source.  All  life  streams  forth  from  Him, 
the  absolutely  self-existent  and  blessed  One  ; 


the  more  iiitimateh',  therefore,  men  arc  con- 
nected with  Him.  in  so  much  the  fuller  draughts 
do  they  drink  life  from  the  primal  fountain  of 
life.  And  just  as  God  is  the  foimtain  of  life,  so 
is  He  also  the  fountain  of  light  ;  apart  from 
God  seeing  we  see  only  darkness  ;  whereas, 
absorbed  in  the  ocean  of  God's  light,  we  are 
enlightened  by  Divine  knowledge  and  illumi- 
nated by  spiritual  joy.     D. 

9.  For  with  Thee  is  a  fmtiiiain  of  life;  in 
Till/  light  sfiall  we  see  lir/ht.  They  shall  derive 
all  this  from  Thee,  becau.se  in  Thee  alone  is  the 
exhaustless  source  of  all  these  blessings.  With 
Thee,  in  Thy  presence,  in  union  and  commimion 
with  Thee.  The  well-spring,  fountain-head, 
or  source  of  life,  a  summary  expression  for  all 
enjoyments  and  advantages.  The  same  idea  is 
then  clothed  in  another  figurative  dress.  In 
Thxj  light  we  Khali  see  light.  It  is  only  by  the 
light  of  God's  countenance  that  man  can  see 
any  good.  It  is  only  in  God's  favor  that  he 
can  be  happy.  The  only  bliss  attainable  or  de- 
sirable is  that  which  is  bestowed  b}'  God,  and 

resides  in  Him.     A. These  are  some  of  the 

most  wonderful  words  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Their  fulness  of  meaning  no  commentary  can 
ever  exhaust.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  kernel  and 
the  anticipation  of  much  of  the  profouudest 
teaching  of  .John.     P. 

Ill  Xliy  light.  John  found  here  the  cen- 
tral truth  of  his  doctrinal  system  (see  1  :  4). 
The  true  light  can  only  be  discerned  by  those 
who  live  in  it.  The  believing  soul  lives  in  an 
element  of  light,  which  at  once  quickens  and 
satisfies  the  spiritual  faculty,  whereby  heaven 

and  heavenly  things  are  realized.      Cook. 

Turn  thou  to  the  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
that  cometh  into  the  world.  In  that  alone  is 
life,  and  the  Life  is  the  light  of  men.  What, 
then,  but  apparitions  can  remain  to  a  philosophy 
which  strikes  death  through  all  things  visible 
and  invisible  ;  satisfies  itself  then  only,  when  it 
can  explain  those  abstractions  of  the  outward 
senses  (which  by  an  unconscious  irony  it  names 
indifferently  facts  and  phenomena)  iiuehani- 
ealiy—i\\aX  is.  by  the  laws  of  death  ;  and  brand 
with  the  name  of  mysticism  every  solution 
grounded  in  life,  or  the  powers  and  intuitions  of 
life  ?     Coleridge. 

In  Tliy  liglit  sliall  we  see  light.  A 
person  whose  life  is  hid  with  Christ  in  God  sees 
all  things  as  God  sees  them,  praises  God's  Word 
in  every  part,  in  every  shade,  turn,  and  ap]ili- 
cation  of  it  ;  sees  and  rejoices  in  God's  will  in 
His  Word,  beholds  His  attributes,  bright,  lovely, 
and  glorious  in  all  His  testimonies,  and  esteems 
all  His  precepts  concerning  all  things  to  be 
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right.  All  the  aspects  of  God's  Word  arc  light 
aud  loveliness  to  such  a  soul.  And  all  the 
precious  influences  of  God's  Word  have  their 
full  and  blessed  effect  upon  such  a  soul.  It 
grows  in  grace,  in  the  symmetry  and  beauty  of 
grace  ;  every  faculty  of  the  soul,  every  power 
of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  feelings  of  the  heart, 
grow  in  the  presence  of  Christ,  beneath  His 
eye,  Ilis  light.  His  care.     G.  B.  C. 

The  light  and  the  soul  which  receives  will 
act  aud  react.  The  light  beheld  transforms. 
The  soul  transformed  is  capable  of  more  light. 
That  again  flows  in,  and  purifies  aud  beautifies. 
Thus,  in  continuous  reciprocal  energy,  the  end- 
less process  of  learning  to  know  an  infinite  Sav- 
iour, and  becoming  like  a  perfect  Lord,  goes 
on  with  constant  approsimatiou,  and  yet  with 
somewhat  ever  undisclosed.  Tlie  gift  is  not  once 
for  all,  but  is  continuous  through  eternity.  We 
shall  become  like  Christ  by  knowing  Him.  We 
shall  know  Him  by  getting  like  Him.     A.  M. 

Every  part  of  life  cannot  but  have  a  connec- 
tion with  that  unseen  world  by  which  we  are 
surrounded.  To  realize  this  connection  is 
faith  ;  to  seek  fellowship  with  its  King  through 
Christ  is  prayer.  And  just  so  far  as  we  limit 
our  purposes  and  desires  by  the  visible  and  the 
temporal,  we  miss  our  true  aim,  we  sin.  Just 
so  far  as  we  claim  no  heavenly  guidance  and 
support,  the  clearest  sight  of  the  beauty  of  the 
eternal  order  is  simply  a  vision  of  condemna- 
tion. And  if  this  be  so,  or  rather  since  this  is 
so,  while  that  heavenly  light  can  stream  over 
the  occupations  of  our  dailj'  business  ;  while 
that  heavenly  communion  can  be  made  vital  by 
lifting  the  soul  upward  in  the  momentary  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  presence,  shall  we  not 
be  satisfied  to  do  calmly  and  for  eternity  that 
which  we  find  prepared  for  us,  knowing  that 
all  so  done  must  work  its  proper  work,  unflat- 
tered  by  success  and  undisturbed  by  failure  ? 
Bishop  Wesintt. 

God  gives  truth — revealed  truth — to  man. 
He  gives  also  this  great  privilege  of  prayer- 
access  to  Himself — to  ask  the  meaning  of  the 
thing  revealed.  The  Bible  abounds  in  prom- 
ises, the  most  direct  and  specific,  to  give  light 
and  wLsdom.  and  holy  guidance  and  Holy  Spirit, 
to  them  that  ask  Him.  So  that  one  who  comes 
to  God  In  prayer  for  intellectual  and  moral 
light,  prayer  that  is  earnest  and  continuous,  will 
have  the  light  he  seeks  as  certainly  as  the  man 
who,  at  midnight,  turns  his  face  eastward  and 
travels  to  meet  the  rising  of  the  sun.  Raleigh. 
This  is  specially  true  in  sickness  and  sor- 
row. God  loves  to  show  what  His  light  is  by 
making  it  burn  where  all  around  is  very  dark. 


Watch  ;  if  you  can  only  see  it,  there  is  already 
a  line  upon  the  cloud.  The  day-star  is  risen, 
and  soon  it  will  all  come  in  its  own  order — a 
twilight,  a  breaking,  a  fleeing  away  of  the  shad- 
ows, a  mounting  of  the  sun  in  your  heart  higher 
and    higher,   a  cheering  warmth,   a  meridian 

.-.plendor.     J.  V. By  the  fact  then  that  we 

have  the  Light,  by  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
children  of  the  Light,  by  the  glorious  fact  that 
we  who  were  sometime  darkness  are  now  in  i 
the  light,  by  the  fact  that  the  light  is  given  us 
not  to  gratify  our  curiosity  but  to  live  in,  by 
the  other  fact  that  it  will  grow  dim  if  we  fail 
to  walk  in  it,  and  will  brighten  more  and  more 
unto  tlie  perfect  day  if  we  do  walk  in  it,  let  us 
walk  in  the  Light.  The  Father  of  Lights  from 
His  Throne  bids  us  so  to  walk.  It  will  be  a 
walk  of  peace  and  an  end  of  glory.  /.  Drum- 
mond. 

Adoration  is  the  gate  of  knowledge.  When 
this  gate  of  the  soul  is  fully  opened,  in  our  de- 
liverance from  all  impuritj',  what  a  revelation 
of  knowledge  must  follow  1  Our  adoring  na- 
ture, transparent  to  God  as  a  windovr  to  the  sun, 
is  filled  with  His  eternal  light.  Every  object 
of  knowledge  shines  with  inconceivable  beauty. 
The  resurrection  morning  is  a  true  sun-rising, 
the  inbursting  of  a  cloudless  day  on  all  the 
righteous  dead.  They  wake,  transfigured,  at 
their  Master's  call,  with  the  fashion  of  their 
countenance  altered  and  shining  like  His  own. 

Bushndl. Heaven   is    the    world    of    light. 

jMore  clearl}',  more  comprehensively,  than  we 
now  see  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  we 
shall  then  perceive  all  those  miracles  and  myste- 
ries of  the  Divine  dispensations,  in  nature,  prov- 
idence, and  grace,  of  which  we  now  hear  or 
speak  so  much,  and  understand  so  little  ;  in 
reference  to  which  wo  now  think  as  children  ; 
but  then,  from  this  infantine  state,  we  shall  rise 
to  adult  maturity  of  mind.  Man  is  formed  to 
expatiate  and  lu.xuriate  in  varied  knowledge  ; 
what  a  feast  of  knowledge,  ennobled  by  devo- 
tion, will  be  spread  in  heaven  for  the  intellect, 
proportionately  expanded  to  receive  it  !  li. 
Hall. 

12.  The  emphatic  form  of  the  word  Mf re  is 
well  put  by  Dr.  Alexander  :  "  Tliere  has  very 
much  the  same  sense  as  in  common  parlance 
when  uttered  as  a  sudden  exclamation  :  There  ! 
they  have  fallen  (already)  !"  At  the  moment 
of  his  prayer,  a  sense  of  assured  confidence 
comes  over  his  soul  ;  he  sees  his  prayer  an- 
swered ;  his  enemies  already  prostrate  and  his 
fears  vanished  away  !     C. 


In  vs.  8  and  9  we  have  a  wonderful  picture 
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of  the  blessedness  of  the  godly,  the  elements  of 

wLicli  consist  in  four  things  :  satisfiiction,  rep- 
resented under  tlie  emblem  of  a  feiist ;  joy,  rep- 
resented under  the  imagery  of  full  draughts 
from  a  Howing  river  of  deliglit  ;  life,  pouring 
from  God  as  a  fountain  ;  liglit,  streaming  from 
Him  as  a  source.  First,  "  They  shall  be  abun- 
dantly satislied  with  the  fatness  of  Thy  house." 
There  is  an  allusion  to  the  festal  meal  of  priests 
and  worshippers  in  the  Temple  on  the  occasion 
of  the  peace-offering  ;  and  there  is  also  the  sim- 
pler metaphor  of  God  as  the  Host  at  His  table, 
at  which  we  are  guests.  The  plain  teaching  of 
the  text  is  that  by  the  might  of  a  calm  trust  in 
God  the  whole  mass  of  a  man's  desires  are  fdled 
and  satisfied.  God,  and  God  alone,  is  the  food 
of  the  heart.  God,  and  God  alone,  will  satisfy 
your  need..  The  ne.\t  element  of  blessedness 
here  :  "  Thou  shalt  make  thcni  drink  of  the 
liver  of  Thy  pleasures."  The  teaching  is  that 
the  simple  act  of  trusting  beneath  the  shadow 
of  God's  wings  brings  to  us  an  ever-fresh  and 
flowing  river  of  gladness,  of  which  we  may 
drink.  All  real  and  profound  possession  of, 
and  communion  with,  God  in  Christ  will  make 
us  glad — glad  with  a  gladness  altogether  unlike 
that  of  the  world  round  about  us,  far  deeper, 
far  qiueter,  far  nobler,  the  sister  and  ally  of  all 
great  things,  of  all  pure  life,  of  all  generovis  and 
loft}-  thought.  The  third  element  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  godly  is  represented  under  the  meta- 
phor of  life,  pouring  from  the  fountain,  which 
is  God.  The  words  are  true  in  regard  of  ihe 
lowest  meaning  of  life,  "  physical  existence  ;" 
and  they  give  a  wonderful  idea  of  the  connec- 
tion between  God  and  all  living  creatures. 
Wherever  there  is  life,  there  is  God.  The  crea- 
ture is  bound  to  the  Creator  by  a  mystic  bond 
and  tie  of  kinship,  by  the  fact  of  life.  But  the 
te.\t  refers  to  something  higher  than  that,  to 
that  life  of  the  spirit  in  communion  with  God 


wdiich  is  the  tnie  and  proper  sense  of  life,  the  one 
in  which  the  word  is  almost  always  used  in  the 
Bible.  As  a  fourtli  element  of  blessedness,  "  In 
Thy  light  shall  we  see  light."  The  reference 
is  to  the  spiritual  gift  which  belongs  to  the 
men  who  "  put  their  trust  beneath  the  shallow 
of  Thy  wings."  lucommuiuon  with  Him  who 
is  the  Light  as  well  as  the  Life  of  men,  we  see 
a  whole  imiverse  of  glories,  realities,  and  bright- 
nesses. In  communion  with  God,  we  see 
light  upon,  all  the  paths  of  duty.  In  the 
same  communion  with  God,  we  get  light  in 
all  seasons  of  darkness  and  sorrow.  "  To  the 
upright  there  ariscth  light  in  the  darkness." 
A.  M. 

The  moving  pillar  lights  up  the  way  for  him 
who  folliiics  it.  Life  is  a  forced  march  through 
the  desert,  and  has  its  hours  of  mingled  neces- 
sity and  fear,  when  natural  light  fails  us  at 
every  step,  when  the  gathering  veils  of  uncer- 
tainty obscure  the  path  more  and  more  till  it 
becomes  impenetrable,  yet  when  we  know  we 
must  go  on.  We  cannot  encamp  at  twilight 
and  wait  till  dawn.  This  is  not  our  rest.  Go 
on  we  must.  Yet  how  to  go,  when  all  is  dark 
before  ;  w  hen  the  experience  is  unique  ami  the 
path  is  untrodden  !  It  is  then  the  pillar  of  light 
begins  to  shine,  and  slowly  to  move  onward  ; 
it  is  then  the  opalescent  glory  begins  to  pour 
into  the  night,  lighting  the  way.  Onward 
moves  the  pillar,  but  only  he  who  ftdhics  is 
saved  from  the  darkness.  There  is  a  way  out 
of  every  wilderness,  and  there  is  a  pillar  of 
light  to  show  the  way  out.  But  the  condition 
of  guidance  is  to  keep  in  the  presence  of  C'ln-ist. 
And  to  keep  in  the  light  is  to  keep  moving,  for 
the  light  moves.  "He  that  followeth  J/«  shall 
not  walk  in  darkness."  To  cease  from  follow- 
ing is  to  be  left  in  the  dark.  "  For  with  Thee 
is  the  fountain  of  life  ;  in  Thy  light  shall  we 
see  light."    C.  O.  Hall. 
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1  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evildoers. 
Neither  be  thou  envious  against  them  that 
work  unrighteousness. 
3  For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the 
grass, 
And  wither  as  the  green  herb. 
3  Trust  in  the  Loud,  and  do  good  ; 


[So  shnlt  thonl  Dwell  in  the  land,  and  fol- 
low after  [or,  feed  on  hin]  faithfulness. 

Delight  thyself  also  in  the  Lord  : 

And  he  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of  thine 
heart. 

Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord  [Hebrew, 
roll  thy  way  ujxin  the  Lord]  ; 
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Trust  also  in  him,  and  he  shall  bring  it  to 
pass. 

6  And  he  shall  make  thy  righteousness  to  go 

forth  as  the  light, 
And  thy  judgment  as  the  noonday. 

7  Rest  in  the  Lord  [or,  be  silent  to  the  Loitn], 

and  wait  patiently  for  him  : 
Fret  not  thj'self  because  of  him  who  pros- 

peretli  in  his  way. 
Because  of  tlie  man  who  bringcth  wicked 

devices  to  pass. 

8  Cease  from  anger,  and  forsake  wrath  : 
Fret  not  thyself,  it  iendeth  only  to  evil-doing. 

9  For  evil-doers  shall  be  cut  off  : 

But  those  that  wait  upon  the  Lord,  they 
shall  inherii  the  land. 

10  For  yet  a  little  while,  and  the  wicked  shall 

not  be  : 
Yea,  thou  shalt  diligently  consider  his  place, 
and  he  shall  not  be. 

11  But  tlie  meek  shall  inherit  the  land  ; 

And  shall  delight  themselves  in  the  abun- 
dance of  peace. 

12  The  wicked  plotteth  against  Ihc  just. 
And  gnashelh  upon  him  witn  his  teetb. 

13  The  Loud  sliall  laugh  at  him  : 

For  he  seeth  that  his  day  is  coming. 

14  The  wicked  have  drawn  out  the  sword,  and 

have  bent  their  bow  ; 
To  cast  down  the  poor  and  needy. 
To  iilay  such  as  be  upright  in  the  waj'  : 

15  Their  sword  shall  enter  into  their  own  heart. 
And  their  bows  shall  be  br,'>kcn. 

16  Better  is  a  little  that  the  righteous  hath 
Than  the  abundance  of  many  wicked. 

17  For  the  arms  of  the  wicked  shall  be  broken  : 
But  the  Lord  upholdeth  the  righteous. 

18  The  Lord  knoweth  the  days  of  the  perfect : 
And  their  inheritance  shall  be  for  ever. 

19  They  .shall  not  be  ashamed  in  the  time  of  evil : 
And  in  the  days  of  famine  they  shall  be  sat- 
isfied. 

20  But  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

And  the  enemies  of  the  Lord  shall  be  as 
the  excellency  of  the  pastures  ; 

They  shall  consume  ;  in  smoke  shall  they 
consume  away. 

21  The    wicked    borroweth,    and    payeth    not 

again  : 
But   the   righteous  dealeth  graciously,  aud 
giveth. 

22  For  such  as  be  blessed  of  him  shall  inherit 

the  land  ; 
And  they  that  be  cursed  of  him  shall  be  cut 
off. 


23 


24 


A  man's  goings  are  established  of  [or.  tJte 
steps  of  <i  good  man  are  ordered  In/]  the 
Lord  ; 

And  he  delighteth  in  his  way. 

Though  he  fall,  he  shall  not  be  utterly  cast 
down  ; 

For  the  Lord  upholdeth  him  with  his  baud. 

I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old  ; 

Yet  have  I  not  seen  the  righteous  forsaken. 

Nor  his  seed  begging  their  bread. 

X\\  tlie  day  long  he  dealeth  graciously,  and 
lendelh  ; 

And  his  seed  is  blessed. 

Depart  fiom  evil,  and  do  good  ; 

Aud  dwell  for  evermore. 

For  the  Lord  lovelh  judgment. 

And  forsaketh  not  his  saints  ; 

Tliey  are  preserved  for  ever  : 

But  the  seed  of  the  wickcil  shall  be  cut  off. 

The  righteous  shall  inherit  the  lanil, 

Aud  dwell  I  herein  for  ever. 

The  mouth  of  the  righteous  talketh  of  wis- 
dom. 

And  his  tongue  speaketh  judgment 

The  law  of  his  God  is  in  his  heart  ; 

None  of  his  steps  shall  slide. 


32  The  wicked  walchelh  the  righteous, 
And  seeketli  to  slay  him. 

33  The  Lord  will  not  leave  him  in  his  hand, 
Nor  condtmn  him  when  he  is  judged. 

34  Wait  on  the  IjOHD,  and  keep  his  way. 

And  he  sliall  e.\alt  thee  to  inherit  the  land  : 
When  the  wicked  are  cut  off,  thou  shalt  see 
it. 
33  I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power. 

And  spreading  himself  like  a  green  tree  in 
its  native  soil. 

36  But  one  passed  by  [or,  yet  he  jiassed  awai/], 

and.  lo,  he  was  not  : 
Yea,    I   sought   him,   but  he  could  not  be 
found. 

37  Mark  the  perfect  mau,  and  behold  the  up 

right  : 
For  the  latter  end  of  t/tat  man  is  peace. 

38  As  for  transgressors,  thej'  shall  be  destroyed 

together  : 
The  latter  end  of  the  wicked  shall  be  cut 
off. 

39  But  the  salvation  of  the  righteous  is  of  the 

Lord  : 
He  is  their  strong  hold  in  the  lime  of  trouble. 

40  And  the  Lord  helpcth  them,  and  rescuelh 

them  : 
lie  rescuetli  them  from  the  wicked,  and  sav- 

eth  them. 
Because  they  have  taken  refuge  in  him. 
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A  Psalm  wherein  the  ris^hlcousness  of  God's 
providence  is  vindicated  in  His  adniinislraiion 
of  the  worhl.  The  Psahiiisls  own  heart  had 
no  doubt  at  one  time  been  slialicu  bj'  the  appar- 
ent snccesses  and  triumph'*  of  the  ungodly,  for 
it  is  a  common  temptation  to  distrust  God  when 
we  see  "  the  ungodly  in  great  prosperity." 
The  advice  which  the  Psulniist  gives  is  "  to 
wait,"  "to  trust  in  the  Lord,"  to  look  at  the 
end,  and  to  observe  how  even  in  this  life  God 
manifests  His  righteousness,  in  rewarding  the 
godly  and  pnnishing  the  wicked.  This  senti- 
ment is  repeated  in  various  forms,  and  with 
much  beauty  of  expression.  The  Psalm  has 
something  of  a  proverbial  character  about  it, 
owing  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  this  is 
one  of  the  alphal)etical  Psalms,  like  Psalms  25 
and  34.  The  structure  of  the  Psalm  is  eyceed- 
ingly  regular.  With  few  exceptions,  the  sepa- 
rate portions,  as' marked  by  tlie  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  consist  of  four  members.     P. 

The  fundamental  thought  which  runs  through 
the  wliole  Psalm  is  expressed  in  the  opening 
verses  :  take  no  offence  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
godless,  but  wait  on  the  Lord  ;  for  tlie  pros- 
perity of  the  godless  comes  suddenly  to  an  end, 
and  the  final  issue  separates  the  righteous  and 
the  irnrighteous.  For  this  reason  Tertullian 
calls  this  Vsalm  pfotidentu^  upecvium  ;  Isidore, 
potio  contra  murmur;  Luther,  Testis  piorum, 
cui  adscriptum  :  Hie  sanctorum  patientia  est. 
The  poet  develops  that  fundamental  thouglrt  in 
short  proverbial  sayings,  not  without  repeti- 
tions, in  order  to  impress  it  more  and  more  con- 
vincingly and  deeply  upon  the  mind  of  his 
readers.     D. 

I.  Fret  not  thyscir.  The  exhortation 
proves  the  depth  and  extent  of  this  natur-al  feel- 
ing. The  expression  in  the  original  is  very 
forcible  :  do  not  work  thyself  into  heat  ;  look 
coolly  upon  the  facts  ;  the  heat  will  otherwise 
take  the  form  of  envy,  the  most  perilous  of  all 
temptations.  Cook. "  Fret  not"  is  the  key- 
note of  the  Psalm,  for  with  tliat  exhortation  he 
begins.  And  no  less  than  three  times  within 
the  compass  of  eight  verses  does  he  repeat  that 
clause  :  "  Fret  not  thyself,  fret  not  thyself,  fret 
not  thyself. ' '  The  verb  literally  means  to  kindle 
a  fire.  You  know  that  friction  will  produce  a 
spark,  which,  falling  upon  combustible  mate- 
rials, will  create  a  flame,  and  the  flame  may 
spread  into  a  destructive  conflagration.  That 
is  the  figure  ;  do  not  suffer  a  fire  to  be  kindled 
in  your  spirit.  How  is  it  kindled  ?  When  we- 
resist  the  pressirre  of  our  environment  in  such 
wise  as  that  an  excessive  friction  is  the  result, 
and  as  the  outcome  of  that  excessive  friction 


against  our  environment,  against  the  onler  un- 
der which  we  find  ourselves  living,  by  which 
we  find  ourselves  checked,  resentment  takes 
possession  of  us.  Irritation  of  spirit  destroys 
the  calm  and  uuiet  of  our  thought  and  of  our 
hearts.  Anger  has  just  the  same  effect  uiion 
the  soul  that  tire  has  upon  a  building.  The 
tongues  of  fliinre  when  they  have  free  course 
will  melt  the  gr'auite  and  cause  the  entire  struc- 
ture to  tumble  into  a  mass  of  ruins  and  of  ashes. 
Now  the  iiressure  is  something  that  you  and  I 
cannot  ehminate  from  our  lives.  We  feel  the 
burden  of  the  yoke.  We  cannot  repress  the 
tears  ;  we  cannot  avoid  the  pain  ;  we  cannot 
condone  the  wrong.  But  we  can  check  the 
rising  spirit  of  resentment,  and  we  are  never  to 
forget  that  the  first  grace  into  which  we  are 
deliberately  and  C(mtinuously  to  school  our- 
selves is  the  possession  and  the  retention  of  a 
quiet  mind.     "  Fret  not  thyself."     Behremh. 

While  we  fret  and  repine  at  God's  will,  do 
we  not  say  in  effect  that  it  is  better  for  us  to 
have  our  own  ? — that  is,  in  other  words,  that  we 
are  wiser  than  God,  and  could  contrive  things 
much  more  to  our  own  advantage,  if  we  had 
the  disposal  of  them.  This  indeed  no  man  utters 
in  words  ;  but  whosoever  refuses  to  submit 
himself  to  the  hand  of  God  speaks  them  aloird 
b}'  his  behavior.  God,  perhaps,  is  plea.sed  to 
visit  us  with  some  heavy  affliction,  and  shall 
we  now,  out  of  a  due  reverence  of  His  all-gov- 
erning wisdom,  patiently  endure  it  ?  or  out  of 
a  blind  presumption  of  our  own,  endeavor  by 
some  sinister  way  or  other  to  rid  ourselves  from 
it  ?  Passengers  in  a  ship  always  submit  to 
their  pilot's  discretion,  but  especially  in  a 
storm  ;  and  shall  we,  whose  passage  lies  through 
a  greater  and  luore  dangerous  deep,  pay  a  less 
deference  to  that  great  pilot,  who  not  only  un- 
derstands, but  al.so  commands  the  seas  ?    South. 

Never  complain  of  your  birth,  your  training, 
your  employments,  yorrr  hardships  ;  never  fancy 
that  j'ou  coirld  be  something  if  only  you  had  a 
different  lot  and  sphere  assigned  you.  God 
understands  Ilis  own  plan,  and  He  knows  what 
you  want  a  great  deal  better  than  you  do. 
The  very  things  that  you  most  deprecate,  as 
fatal  limitations  or  obstructions,  are  probably 
what  yorr  most  want.  What  you  call  hin- 
drances, obstacles,  discoirragements,  are  prob- 
ably God's  opportunities  ;  and  it  is  nothing  new 
that  the  patient  should  dislike  his  medicines, 
orany  certain  proof  that  they  are  poisons.  No  ! 
a  truce  to  all  sirch  impatience  !  Choke  that 
devilish  envy  which  gnaws  at  your  heart,  be- 
cause you  are  not  in  the  same  lot  with  others  ; 
bring  down  your  soul,  or,  rather,  bring  it  up  to 
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receive  God's  will  and  do  His  work,  in  your 
lot,  in  your  sphere,  under  your  cloud  of  ob- 
scurity, against  3'our  temptations  ;  and  then  j'ou 
shall  find  that  your  condition  is  never  opposed 
to  your  good,  but  really  consistent  with  it. 
Hence  it  was  that  an  apostle  recpiired  his  eon- 
verts  to  abide  each  one  in  that  calling  wherein 
he  was  called  ;  to  fill  his  place  till  he  opens  a 
way,  by  filling  it,  to  some  other  ;  the  bondman 
to  fill  his  house  of  bondage  with  love  and  duty, 
the  laborer  to  labor,  the  woman  to  be  a  woman, 
the  men  to  show  themselves  men — all  to  ac- 
knowledge God's  hand  in  their  lot,  and  seek  to 
co-operate  with  that  good  design  which  He 
most  assuredlj'  cherishes  for  them.     H.  B. 

2.  Forlliej'  shall  §0011  be  cut  down 
like  I  lie  grass.  Though  they  seem  to  be  in 
a  very  prosperous  condition  for  the  present — as 
grass,  while  it  is  standing,  is  very  green — yet 
they  are  soon  cut  down  by  the  scythe  of  Provi- 
dence, then  presently  fade,  and  are  carried  away 
from  the  place  where  they  grew.  Ton  think 
Providence  does  not  deal  righteously  because 
the  unworthy  are  exalted  and  the  worthy  de- 
pressed. Do  but  tarry  awhile,  and  you  will 
have  no  cause  to  complain,  or  to  grow  weary 
of  godliness,  or  to  cry  up  a  confederacy  with 
evil  men  ;  they  arc  nearer  their  ruin  when  they 
come  to  the  height  of  Iheir  exaltation.     Maiiton. 

3.  Trust.  In  the  Greek  word  which  we 
render  hj  Jailh,  the  leading  idea  is  that  of  con- 
fidence, of  reliance,  of  trust.  Only  in  a  second- 
ary sense  does  it  come  to  be  used  for  intellect- 
ual belief.  The  same  is  the  case  wilh  the  He- 
brew word  answering  to  that  which  in  the  New 
Testament  we  render  hj  fiiith,  and  by  the  corre- 
sponding verb,  to  beliere.  This  explains  the 
absence  of  the  word/>/(7A  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  idea  15  there  and  of  perpetual  oc- 
currence, but  is  expressed  by  the  word  tviist. 
J.  ('.  Hnre. 

Trust  in  the  Lord.  Faith  cures  fretting. 
Sight  views  things  only  as  they  seem,  hence  her 
envy  ;  faith  has  clearer  optics  to  behold  things 
as  they  really  are,  hence  her  peace.  "  And  do 
yoocl."  True  faith  is  actively  obedient.  Doing 
good  is  a  fine  remedy  for  fretting.  There  is  a 
joy  in  holy  activity  which  drives  away  discon- 
tent.    S. 

There  is  something  very  significant  in  the 
order  of  thought.  It  is,  "  Trust  in  the  Lord, 
and  do  good,"  not.  Do  good,  and  trust  in  the 
Lord.  The  Psalmist  had  his  eye  on  the  living 
root  out  of  which  all  living  goodness  springs. 
Good  deeds  will  have  a  living  greenness  and  a 
boundless  fertility  when  the  root  out  of  which 
they  spring  is  planted  by  the  river  of  the  grace 


and  the  love  of  God.  Let  a  man  live  out  fear- 
lessly the  Divine  rule,  and  daily  his  life  will 
grow  richer  in  love,  in  honor,  and  in  the  supply 
of  all  his  needs.     Buldirin  Brown. 

We  must  not  think  to  trust  God,  and  then  live 
aswelist.  It  is  not  trusting,  buttempting  Him, 
if  we  do  not  make  conscience  of  our  duty  to  Him. 
Nor  must  we  think  to  do  good  and  then  trust 
to  ourselves,  and  to  our  own  righteousness  and 
strength.  "We  must  trust  in  the  Lord  and  do 
good.     A7um. 

Faith  is  a  lively,  busy,  active  thing  !  It  is 
impossible  for  it  not  to  be  ceaselessly  working 
good.  Whoso  docth  not  such  works  is  an  un- 
believing man.  The  assurance  and  knowledge 
of  Divine  grace  render  men  glad,  daring,  mtrry 
before  God  and  all  creatures,  which  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  faith.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  separate    works  from   faith   as  to   separate 

burning  and  shining  from  fire.      Ltit/icr. 

Faith  is  the  source  ;  charity — that  is,  the  whole 
Christian  life,  is  the  stream  from  it.  It  is  quite 
childish  to  talk  of  faith  being  imperfect  with- 
out charit}'  ;  as  wisely  might  you  say  that  a 
fire,  however  bright  and  strong,  was  imperfect 
without  heat  ;  or  that  the  sun,  however  cloud- 
less, is  imperfect  without  beams.  The  true  an- 
swer would  be,  it  is  not  faith,  but  utter  repro- 
bate faithlessness.     Coleridge. 

The  only  cure  for  indolence  is  work  ;  the 
only  cure  for  selfishness  is  sacrifice  :  the  only 
cure  for  unbelief  is  to  shake  off  the  ague  of 
doubt  by  doing  Christ's  bidding  ;  the  only  cure 
for  timidity  is  to  plunge  into  some  dreaded 
duty  before  the  chill  comes  on.      Rutherford. 

Assurance  and  comforts  are  desirable,  but 

fruitful  ness  is  absolutely  necessary.  If  we  do 
not  diligently  and  faithfully  mind  our  duty  in 
the  latitude  of  it,  and  apply  not  ourselves 
wholly  to  the  work  the  Lord  has  set  us  to 
do,  we  shall  be  found  unfruitful.  And  then 
what  place,  what  ground  will  there  be  for  com- 
fort or  assurance  ?  What  claim  can  we  lay  to 
the  privileges  we  are  so  much  taken  with  ? 
The  end  why  the  Lord  offers  us  comfort  and 
assurance  of  His  love  is  to  make  us  cheerful  in 
His  service,  and  to  encourage  us  in  His  work, 
and  engage  our  hearts  in  it  thoroughly.  Clark- 
son. 

There  may  be  a  clear  enough  intellectual 
faith  in  the  Gospel — a  faith  liberated  from  all 
speculative  doubts,  and  some  experience  of  its 
preciousness  hardly  less  than  joyful — at  least 
for  a  while,  without  any  corresponding  mani- 
festations of  these  things  in  practical  Christian 
work  and  visible  life.  If  there  be  one  point  in 
human  experience  more   dangerous  than  an. 
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other,  it  is  exactly  the  point  between  f:iilh  iuid 
practice,  betvveim  iuwai\l  love  and  outward 
work.  A.re  there  not  many  intelligent  Cliris- 
tian  people  who  do  very  little  visibly  and  ex- 
pressly for  Christ  ?  Is  there  not  a  great  deal  of 
hidden  silent  k)ve  in  Cliristiau  hearts,  burning 
like  lamps  iu  inner  rooms  and  dark  places, 
wliieli,  if  Ijrouglit  out,  would  shed  around  some 
cherishing  warmth;  and  some  genial  glow  and 
brightness  ?  We  cannot  hold  life  healthily 
thus.  It  is  a  (luestion  whether  we  can  bo  sure 
of  holding  it  at  all  for  long.     Rdkigh. 

Praying  and  working  are,  to  the  true  servant 
of  God,  different  manifestations  of  the  same 
spirit-life.  The  Christian  worker  prays,  not 
so  much  because  he  deems  prayer  necessary,  as 
because  the  prayer  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
working.  And  he  who  truly  prays  works  tow- 
ard the  end  for  whicli  he  prays,  because  his 
working  is  au  e-fsenllal  element  of  his  praying. 
In  short,  to  liie  Christian  that  which  is  worth 
praying  for  is  worth  working  for,  and  that 
which  is  worth  working  for  is  worth  praying 

for.     H.  C.  T. Ni)  aim  should  be  put  higher 

in  our  life  plans  than  that  of  personal  helpful- 
ness. The  motto  of  the  true  Christian  cannot 
be  other  than  that  of  the  Master's  helpfulness  : 
"  Not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister." 
Even  in  the  ambition  to  gatlier  and  retain 
weallh,  the  spirit  of  the  desire  must  be,  if  wr 
are  Cliristians  at  all.  that  thereby  we  may  be- 
come more  helpful  to  others  ;  that  through,  or 
by  means  of,  our  wealth,  we  may  be  enabled 
to  do  larger  and  greater  good.  Whatever  gift, 
power,  or  possession  we  have  that  we  do  not 
seek  to  use  in  this  way,  is  not  yet  truly  devoted 
to  God.  Fruit  is  the  test  of  character  ;  and  tlie 
purpose  of  fruit  is  not  to  adorn  the  tree  or  vine, 
but  to  feed  hunger.  Whatever  we  are,  what- 
ever we  have,  is  fruit,  and  must  be  held  for  Ihe 
feeding  of  the  hunger  of  otliers  Thus  personal 
helpfulness  is  the  aim  of  all  truly  consecrated 
Ufe.     J.  R.  M. 

The  right  faith  of  man  is  not  intended  to 
give  him  repose,  but  to  enable  him  to  do  his 
work.  It  is  not  intended  that  he  should  look 
away  from  the  place  he  lives  in  now,  and  cheer 
himself  with  thoughts  of  the  place  he  is  to  live 
in  next ;  but  that  he  should  look  stoutly  into 
this  world,  in  faith  that  if  he  does  his  work 
thoroughly  here  some  good  to  others  or  himself 
(with  which,  however,  he  is  not  at  present  con- 
cerned) will  come  of  it  hereafter.  And  this 
kind  of  brave,  if  not  very  hopeful  faith  is  al- 
ways rewarded  by  clear  practical  success  and 
splendid  inlelleclual  power  ;  while  the  faith 
which  dwells  on   the  future  fades  away  into 


rosy  mist,  and  emptiness  of  musical  air.  Una- 
kill. 

The  Christian  will  pause  from  time  to  time 
to  satisfy  himself  that  he  does,  by  God's  grace, 
work  in  the  spirit  and  by  the  help  of  his  faith. 
It  is  always  easy  to  Jind  excuses  for  good  un- 
done and  evil  done;  but  each  excuse  accepted 
removes  our  failh  farther  away  from  the  sphere 
of  life  and  weakens  the  motives  by  which  it 
prompts  us  to  action.  Some  men  who  have; 
licen  and  are  most  active  in  reforming  our  crim- 
inals, in  blovating  our  poor,  in  purifying  the 
methods  of  government,  in  enuoljliug  the  aims 
of  national  policy,  are  without  the  all-constrain- 
ing belief  in  the  Gospel  which  we  hold.  We 
ouirht  to  be  stronger  and  more  active  than  they. 
If  we  are  not  our  C'liristianity  must  be  passing 
into  a  form.  We  find  in  every  record  of  self- 
saeritice  an  imperious  call  to  us  as  Christians  to 
lest  the  reality  of  our  belief.  In  every  golden 
deed  by  whicli  God  reveals  the  possible  nobil- 
ity of  man  we  hear  His  clear  conmiand,  Oo  and 
di>  thou  Ukeirise.  Go  and  do  thou  likewise ; 
faith  in  Christ  furnishes  thee  with  a  motive  of 
irresistible  force  ;  faith  in  Christ  furnishes  thee 
with  an  instrument  of  inexhaustible  strength. 
Bishop  Westcott. 

Contemplate  this  Christian  paradox  :  When 
most  active,  most  dependent.  When  most 
sensible  of  weakness,  then  most  abundant  in 
labor.  When  stretching  every  power  to  honor 
Christ,  then  sinking  most  deeply  into  the  lowli- 
ness of  self-distrust,  and  rising  most  trium- 
phantly in  trust  upon  the  Lord.  Let  us  pray 
for  large  measures  of  this  grace  of  dependence 
on  Christ  ;  let  us  seek  it  by  laboring  for  Christ. 
J.  W.  A. 

Work  for  God,  work  for  man,  work  that  is 
twice  blessed,  which  blesseth  Him  that  gives 
and  him  that  takes,  is  the  correspondent  con- 
dition of  a  vigorous,  glowing  health  in  the  spir- 
itual sphere.  Let  loose  the  wings  of  your  lov- 
ing ministry  ;  stir  your  soul  to  some  %vork 
which  shall  scatter  blessings.  If  you  would 
taste  joy,  fresh  and  pure  from  its  fountain,  do 
good,  be  ready  to  communicate.  It  is  this 
which  makes  the  soul  instinct  with  vigor,  aglow 
with  health,  and  radiant  with  joy.  Man  is  a 
crippled,  half-developed  being  until  his  unself- 
ish ministry  is  drawn  forth.  When  he  has 
tasted  tile  j  ly  of  doing  good,  he  is  like  the  lame 
aftitr  Peter's  touch,  he  goes  out  into  the  great 
temple  of  life,  walking  and  leaping,  and  jjrais- 
ing  God.  Try  it.  If  life  is  sad,  make  it  glad 
by  service,  service  that  strains  your  power,  tliat 
a  higher  power  only  can  make  you  strong 
enough  to  render.     But  here  we  touch,  the  deep 
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perennial  fountain  of  gladness — the  joy  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  These  men  believed  that  they 
were  imitating  the  Highest,  that  God's  blessing 
was  Ij'ing  warm  and  cherishing  on  their  lives. 
No  wonder  tUey  were  glad.  The  joy  of  a  man 
who  believes  that  God  is  with  him  is  exuberant, 
irrepressible.  The  delight  of  doing  the  will  of 
God,  to  those  who  have  tasted  it.  masters  all 
other  joy.  "  Jly  meat  and  mv  drink  is  to  do 
the  will  of  Ilim  that  sent  me,  and  to  finish  His 
work."     London  Conyreyatioiudist. 

Come  out  of  your  secret  chambers  ;  you  may 
go  there,  and  shut  your  door,  only  to  pray  and 
commune  wilh  Him,  for  refreshment,  after  and 
before  your  busy  work  in  the  world.  Frames 
of  feeling  are  no  tests  of  your  progress.  An 
hnnest,  healthy,  robust,  out-of-door  faith  is 
what  3'ou  want.  Plain  duties,  homely  piety, 
cheerful  submission,  regular  worship — Christ  is 
waiting  for  you  in  all  of  these.  In  the  morn- 
ing, take  up  the  morning's  cross.  Walk  with 
Christ  all  day.  Working  under  Him  is  watch- 
ing for  Him.  And  then,  whether  He  shall 
come  at  the  first  watch,  or  in  the  second,  or  at 
noon-day,  or  at  evening,  blessed  is  the  servant 
wliom  He  shall  find  so  watching  !     F.  D.  H. 

4.  And  delight,  (liynclf  in  Je)iorah,  and  He  will 
ffice  thee  the  rcrpusts  of  thy  heart.  Here,  too, 
the  command  implies  a  promise,  which  is  after- 
ward expressed.  Delight  thyself,  seek  and  find 
thy  happiness  in  Jelunah,  literally,  upon  Uim, 
the  form  of  expression  suggesting  the  idea  of 
dependence  and  reliance,  as  well  as  that  of 
union  and  communion.  Requests,  not  mere  de- 
sires, hut  as/lings,  prayers.     A. 

Delight  thyself.  A  very  forcible  word, 
which,  however,  inadequately  expresses  the 
feeling  of  blessedness  and  rapture  in  the  orig- 
inal. The  true  counterpoise  to  envy  of  the 
temporal  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  the  inward 
intensity   of    jjy    in   communion    with    God. 

Cook. This  liring  sense  of  God's  presence 

with  us  is  a  leading  feature  of  the  character  of 
all  His  saints  under  every  dispensation.  This 
is  the  purpose  of  all  God's  dealings  with  every 
child  of  Adam — to  reveal  Himself  to  them  and 
in  them.  He  kindles  desires  after  Himself  ; 
He  helps  and  strengthens  the  waj  ward  will; 
He  broods  with  a  loving  energy  over  the  soul  ; 
He  will  save  us  if  we  will  be  saved.  All  God's 
saints  learn  how  near  He  is  to  them,  and  they 
r(^joice  to  learn  it.  They  learn  to  drUglit  them- 
selves in  the  Lord — He  gives  them  their  hearts' 
desire.     8.  WUherJorce. 

Here  is  the  seerel  oftranqiiilUty  in  freedom  from. 
eager,  earthly  desires — "  Delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord,  and  He  shall  give  thee  the  desires  of 


thine  heart."  The  great  reason  why  life  is 
troubled  and  restless  lies  not  without,  but 
within.  It  is  not  our  changing  circumstances, 
but  our  unregulated  desires,  that  rob  us  of 
peace.  By  our  eager  desires  we  give  perishable 
things  supieme  power  over  us.  Therefore  we 
are  ever  disturbed  by  apprehensions  and  shaken 
by  fears.  And  he  who  desires  fleeting  joys  is 
sure  to  be  restless  alwa}-s,  and  to  be  disappoint- 
ed at  the  last.  Disappointment  is  the  law  for 
all  earthly  desires  ;  for  appetite  increases  with 
indulgence,  and  as  it  increases,  satisfaction  de- 
creases. If,  then,  our  desires  are,  in  their  very 
exercise,  a  disturbance,  and  in  their  very  fruition 
prophesy  disappointment,  what  shall  we  do  for 
rest  1  There  is  but  one  answer — "  Delight  thy- 
self in  the  Lord. "  These  eager  desires,  transfer 
them  to  Him  ;  and  the  soul,  freed  from  the  dis- 
traction of  various  desires  by  one  masterful  at- 
traction, will  be  at  rest.  Such  a  soul  is  still, 
as  the  great  river  above  the  falls,  where  all  the 
side  currents  and  dimpling  eddies  and  back- 
waters are  effaced  by  the  attraction  (hat  draws 
every  drop  in  one  direction.  And  then  again, 
desire  and  fruition  go  together,  and  so  there 
will  be  peace.  "He  will  give  thee  the  desires 
of  thine  heart  ;"  not  perhaps  at  all  times  the 
identical  blessings  we  wish,  but  something 
larger,  deeper,  for  God  Hiniself  is  the  heart's 
desire  of  those  who  delight  in  Ilim,  and  to  de- 
light in  Him  is  to  possess  our  delight,  and 
further  desire  after  God  will  bring  peace  by 
jiutting  all  other  desires  in  their  right  place. 
The  more  we  have  our  affections  set  on  God, 
the  more  we  enjoy,  because  we  subordinate 
His  gifts.  The  less,  too,  shall  we  dread  this 
loss,  the  less  be  at  the  mercy  of  their  fluctua- 
tions. If  you  have  God  for  j-our  "  enduring 
substance, "  you  can  face  all  varieties  of  con- 
dition, and  be  calm,  saying, 
*'  Give  what  Thou  canst,  without  Thee  I  am  poor, 
And  with  Thee  rich,  take  what  Tliou  wilt  away." 

A.  M. 

5.  Roll  npon  Jehovah  thy  way,  and  trnst  vpon 
Uim,  and  He  will  do  (it).  This  last  expression 
shows  that  the  way  is  something  to  be  done, 
and  accordingly  we  find  in  Prov.  10  :  3  the  ex- 
planatory variation,  roll  to  (or  on)  the  Lord  thy 
works,  i.e.,  what  thou  hast  to  do  but  canst  not 
do  it,  metaphorically  represented  as  a  burden 
too  heavy  for  the  person  bearing  it,  and  there- 
fore rolled  upon  the  shoulders  of  another.     A. 

Roll  the  sorrowful  burden  of  thy  way  in 

life  upon  Jehovah,  commit  the  guiding  of  thy 
life  entirely  to  Him,  and  He  shall  nobly  carry 
out  everything  that  concerns  thee.     D. 

The  same  word  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in 
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Psalm  22  :  8,  said  there  of  the  Messiali  :  Ho 
rolled  lliiiuieif  upon  the  Lord  to  be  delivered, 
Also,  Prov.  16  :  3  :  "  Roll  thy  work  upon  the 
Lord" — for  the  help  you  need  to  do  It  both 
easily  and  well.  A  different  verb  with  the 
same  sense  appears  in  Psalm  55  :  23  :  "  Cast 
thy  burden  on  the  Lord  ;"  literally,  cast  upon 
the  Lord  what  He  gives  thee  to  bear,  etc. 
Peter  (1  Pet.  5  :  IT)  has  the  same  precious 
tbouglit  :  "  Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him. 
for  He  careth  for  you."     C. 

When  thou  art  either  to  do  or  suffer  anything, 
when  thou  art  about  any  purpose  or  business, 
go  tell  God  of  it  ;  yea,  burden  Him  with  it,  and 
thou  hast  done  for  matter  of  Ciiring.  No  more 
care,  but  quiet,  sweet  diligence  in  thy  duty,  and 
dependence  on  Him  for  the  carriage  of  thy  mat- 
ters. And  in  this  prayer  faith  acts  ;  it  is  a  be- 
lieving requesting;  mk  in.  fdith.  not  ilouhting  ; 
so  thou  rollest  over  all  on  Him,  that  is  the  very 
proper  working  of  faith.  The  carrying  the 
soul  and  all  its  desires  out  of  itself  unto  God  is 
here  so  expressed.  Roll  over  on  God  ;  make  one 
bundle  of  all  ;  roll  th3'-  cares  and  thyself  with 
them  as  one  burden,  all  on  thy  God.     L. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  serenity  of  mind  and 
happiness  ;  let  this,  therefore,  be  always  ready 
at  hand  with  thee,  both  when  thou  wakest  early 
in  the  morning,  and  all  the  day  long,  and  when 
thou  goest  late  to  sleep,  to  account  no  external 
things  thine  own,  but  to  commit  all  these  to 

God.     Epictetiis. -Bless   God   for  what  you 

have,  and  trust  Gad  for  what  you  want.  Com- 
mit your  souls  to  God's  keeping,  and  submit 
yourselves  to  God's  disposing.  Obey  His  re 
vealed  will,  and  then  be  resigned  to  His  provi- 
dential will.     /.  Mason. Cast  all  thy  care 

on  God,  and  commit  all  to  His  good  pleasure  ; 
laud  and  praise  and  applaud  Him  in  all  things, 
small  and  great  ;  forsake  thy  own  will,  and  de- 
liver up  thyself  freely  and  cheerfully  to  the 
will  of  God,  without  reserve  or  exception,  in 
prosperity  and  adversity,  to  have  or  'to  want, 
to  live  or  to  die.  The  sum  is  :  remember  al- 
ways the  presence  of  God  ;  rejoice  always  in 
the  will  of  God  ;  and  direct  all  to  the  glory  of 
God.     L. 

He  shall  bring  it  to  pasiii.  Committing 
and  trusting  is  our  work^to  bring  to  pa.ss  is 
the  Lord's.  Committing  our  wa}'  to  God  un- 
burdens the  mind  ;  trusting  our  all  to  Him 
makes  the  heart  easy  ;  relying  on  Him  to  bring 
our  concerns  to  pass  makes  the  spirit  joyful. 

W.  Mason. While  we  are  ready,  perhaps,  to 

recognize  God's  providence  in  the  greater  afflic- 
tions of  life,  we  fail  to  include  in  that  guiding 
providence  the   petty  annoyances  of  our  com- 


mon days  ;  the  languor  which  unfits  for  duly  ; 
tlie  cloud  that  passes  over  the  spirits  :  the  do- 
mestic cross,  the  chafing  of  temper  in  trade  ;  the 
slight,  the  unkindness,  the  forgetfulness  which 
we  endure  from  thoughtless  or  selfish  fellow- 
creatures.  Yet  the  law  is  universal.  Not 
merely  the  journe)-,  but  every  step  of  the  jour- 
ney, is  ordered.  No  i)art  of  our  wa}'  is  left  to 
ourselves.  Resignation  and  faith  behold  God 
in  the  smallest  occurrences  ;  and  the  happiest 
life  is  that  of  him  who  has  bound  together  all 
the  affairs  of  life,  great  and  small,  and  intrusted 
them  to  God.  Commit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord, 
trust  also  in  Him,  and  lie  will  bring  it  to  pas.s. 
J.  W.  A. 

Waiting  upon  God  continually  will  abate 
your  unnecessary  cares,  and  sweeten  your 
necessary  ones.  Tlie  same  spirit  of  faith  which 
teaches  a  man  to  cry  earnestly,  teaches  him  to 
wait  patiently  ;  for.  as  it  assures  him  the 
mercy  is  in  the  Lord's  hand,  so  it  assures  him 
it  will  be  given  forth  in  the  Lord's  time.     ./. 

Mason. He  shall  bring  that  to  pass,  whatever 

it  is,  which  thou  hast  committed  to  Him,  if  not 
to  thy  contrivance,  yet  to  thy  content.  He  will 
find  means  to  extricate  thee  out  of  thy  straits, 
to  prevent  thy  fears,  and  bring  about  thy  pur- 
poses, to  thy  satisfaction.     H. 

Leave  to  Him  the  guidance  of  thy  life,  and 
th3u  shalt  be  at  peace  on  the  road.  This  is  a 
word  for  oil  life  ;  not  only  for  its  great  occa- 
sions, but  for  the  small  decisions  of  every  hour. 
Our  histories  are  made  up  of  a  series  of  trifles, 
in  each  of  which  a  separate  act  of  will  and 
choice  is  involved.  Looking  to  the  mysterious 
way  in  which  the  greatest  events  in  our  lives 
have  the  knack  of  growing  out  of  the  smallest  ; 
looking  to  the  power  of  habit  to  make  any  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  almost  instinctive,  it  is  of  far 
more  importance  that  we  should  become  accus- 
tomed to  apply  this  precept  of  seeking  guid- 
ance from  God  to  the  million  trifles  than  to  the 
two  or  three  decisions  which,  at  the  time  of 
making  them,  we  know  to  be  weighty.  But 
committing  our  way  unto  the  Lord  does  not 
mean  shifting  the  trouble  of  patient  thought 
about  our  duty  off  our  own  .shoulders.  Just 
because  we  are  to  commit  our  way  to  Him,  we 
are  bound  to  the  careful  exercise  of  the  best 
power  of  our  own  brains,  that  we  may  discover 
what  the  will  of  God  is,  I  suppose  the  precur- 
sor of  all  visions  of  Him,  which  have  calmed 
His  servants'  souls  with  the  peace  of  a  clearly 
recognized  duty,  has  been  their  cry,  "  Lord, 
what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?"  God  coun- 
sels men  who  usetheir  own  wits  to  find  out  His 
counsel.     He  speaks  to  us  through  our  judg- 
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mcnfs  -n-hen  they  take  all  the  ordinary  means 
of  ascerlaiuing  our  course.  The  law  is  :  you 
do  your  best  to  lincl  out  your  duly  ;  you  sup- 
press inclination,  and  desire  to  do  God's  will, 
and  He  will  certainly  tell  you  what  it  is.  This 
law  prescribes  the  subordination — not  the  ex- 
tinction— of  our  own  inclinations.  It  prescribes 
the  submission  of  our  -judgment  to  God,  in  the 
confidence  that  His  wisdom  will  guide  us. 
These  two  keys — joy  in  God  and  trust  in  His 
guidance — open  for  us  the  double  doors  of  the 
secret  place  of  the  Most  High.     A.  M. 

6.  A  Christian  whom  circumstances  have 
raisre'ircscnted,  but  whose  conscience  is  clear, 
always  has  this  assurance,  that  he  can  afford  to 
wait  for  his  vindication.  Rarely  if  ever  docs 
integrity  fail  to  be  recognized  at  last.  The 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  He  shall  bring  forth 
thy  righteousness  as  the  light,"  are  certain  of 
fuitihiK-nt.  JIattcrs  never  have  been  settled 
tinally  unless  they  have  been  settled  rightly. 
It  is  in  accord  with  both  the  nature  of  things 
and  the  Divine  will  that  goodness  shall  triumph 
over  evil,  and  that  its  supremacy  shall  be  evi- 
dent to  all  ;  and  any  beliefs,  plans,  efforts,  or 
even  any  apparently  established  institutions, 
which  are  based  upon  the  disregard  of  this  fact 
are  certain  to  fall.     ConrjrcratiomiUat. 

7.  Rc!«l  ill  tlic  Lord.  Let  your  intellect, 
your  judgment,  your  reason,  rest  in  God  ;  in 
God  personal,  and  possessed  of  every  perfection 
— almighty  and  all-knowing,  kind,  righteous, 
and  iioly  ;  that  is,  in  a  God  truly  Divine.  And 
we  add.  Rest  in  the  Lord  merciful  and  gracious. 
Rest  in  the  Lord  as  He  reveals  Himself  in  the 
Gospel,  propitious  to  the  penitent,  ready  to 
receive  all  who  accept  His  overtures  of  recon- 
ciliation, ready  to  pardon  and  to  protect  from 
the  consequences  of  their  own  misdeeds  all  who 
in  the   name   of  t!ie   Saviour  come    to    Him. 

llamiUon. Spiritual  quiet  of  soul  is  founded 

on  knowledge  of  God,  faith  in  Christ,  a  tran- 
(pnllized  conscience,  a  weakening  of  tiie  sinful 
l)rinciple,  submission  to  God,  trust  in  His  prom- 
ises, and  holy  contemplation  of  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence, as  offered  for  the  communion  of  our 
spirits.     J.  W.  A. 

This  rest,  this  power  of  being  at  rest  belongs 
to  the  heart  alone,  to  the  seat  of  his  affections. 
And  why?  Because  love  satisfies  the  heart, 
and  the  heart  can  love  Him  who,  being  Himself 
infinite,  is  at  once  and  forever  all  that  love  can 
crave.  By  the  sense  of  utter  blankness  which 
the  heart  experiences  when  it  loves  not,  by  the 
absolute  incapacity  of  all  earthly  things  to  fill 
it,  by  its  own  strong  cravings  and  yearnings, 
wc  learn  that  it  is  God's  will  that  lis  real  and 


best  affections  should  be  concentrated  on  Him 
alone.  Even  as  the  neeale  rests  fiom  ils 
strange,  uneasy  trembiiug  then  only  when  it 
points  true  to  the  pole,  so  the  heart  c^n  then 
only  be  at  rest  when  it  is  filled  with  the  love  cf 
God.  And  this  is  the  reward  of  God's  faithful 
people.  This  loving  God,  all-wise,  all-tender, 
all-sympathetic,  all-great,  all-sufficing,  revealing 
Himself  as  man  to  man,  is  ^le  who  gives  Him- 
self to  the  human  heart  to  satisfy  its  longing 
for  love.  He  who  made  the  heart  such  that  it 
yearns  after  Ilim  and  can  find  no  peace  hot  in 
llim,  Himself  becomes  its  portion.  God  is  the 
reward  of  His  people  in  life,  iu  death,  in  eter- 
nity.     W.  J.  Butler. 

•'  Rest  in  the  Lord  ;"  or,  literally,  "Be  silent," 
not  "in  the  Lord,"  but  "to  the  Lord;"  be 
silent  in  His  presence,  be  silent  before  Him,  be 
silent  for  Him.  It  would  have  been  almost  as 
well  if  the  original  word  had  been  transferred, 
instead  of  making  the  attempt  at  translating  ; 
for  the  Hebrew  word  tianslatcd  "rest"  is 
"  dum."  We  should  have  understood  the 
meaning  of  Ihe  Psalmist,  and  his  thought  would 
have  been  literally  expressed,  if  the  rendering 
had  been,  "  Be  dumb  before  the  Lord" — dumb 
in  His  presence  and  dumb  for  Him.  That  is 
to  say,  do  not  make  even  so  much  as  an  attempt 
to  justify  the  ways  of  God  with  yonrself  and 
with  others  whose  hearts  are  crushed.  Recog- 
nize at  Ihe  verj'  outset  that  you  are  not  com- 
petent to  deal  with  the  problem,  and  refuse  to 
take  the  first  step  into  the  mazes  of  this  laby- 
rinth. Be  dumb  before  your  God,  be  dumb  in 
His  presence.  If  we,  then,  were  to  translate 
this  old  advice  into  Christian  terms  of  speech, 
we  should  say  this  :  "  Fret  not.  Be  silent  in 
the  presence  of  thy  God,  who  gave  His  Son  to 
die  for  you.  Let  the  compassion  and  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  (juict  all  the 
tumult  of  your  heart,  and  provoke  you  to  a 
silence  that  is  full  of  confidence  and  joy."  Yes, 
for  tis  the  cross  is  the  conclusion  of  the  painful 
controversy.  It  lies  like  a  bright  rift  upon  the 
dark  thunder-cloud,  through  which  the  light 
celestial  streams  upon  us,  so  that  it  reveals  unto 
us  the  gates  of  pearl  and  the  walls  of  jasper 
and  the  golden  domes  of  the  City  of  God. 
Wsiit  patifiitly  for  God.  That  word  ia 
very  forcible,  loo.  The  verb  means,  to  fling 
one's  self  with  impetuosity  upon  an  object,  to 
rush  with  speed  into  an  open  lefuge,  and  then, 
having  gained  it,  to  stand  there  and  patiently  to 
abide  Ihe  issue.  All  that  we  mean  by  waiting 
for  God  is  implied  here,  but  a  great  deal  more. 
It  means  not  only  wailing  for  God.  but  waiting 
upon  Him  and  waiting  by  His  side.     It  means 
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an  nclivc,  ardent,  living  iilcntification  of  our- 
selves with  God.  Stand  by  Iliin,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  His  wings,  and  be  active  in  thy  wait- 
ing—tiiat  is  to  say,  obey  Ilis  will,  do  His  work, 
and  for  the  rest,  commit  thy  way  vmto  the  Lord. 
Be/dvndn. 

One  of  our  hardest  lessons  is  to  find  out  the 
■wisdom  of  our  hindrances  ;  how  we  are  to  be 
put  forward  and  upward  by  being  put  back 
and  put  down  ;  encouraged  by  being  rebuked  ; 
prospered  by  being  baffled.  Gradually,  to' be- 
lieving ej'es,  the  fact  comes  out.  Standing  still 
at  the  right  time,  in  the  right  way,  for  the  right 
purpose,  is  the  surest  advance.  Waiting  on 
God  brings  us  to  our  journey's  end  faster  than 
our  feet.  Tiie  failure  of  our  favorite  plans  is 
often  the  richest  s\iccess  of  the  soul.     F.  D.  H. 

What  else  is  there  for  a  man  fronting  the 
vague  future  ?  Is  it  not  better,  happier,  nobler, 
every  way  truer,  to  look  into  that  perilous,  un- 
certain future,  or  rather  to  look  past  it  to  the 
loving  Father  who  is  its  Lord  and  ours,  and  to 
wait  patiently  for  Him  ?  Confidence  that  the 
future  will  but  evolve  God's  purposes,  and  that 
all  these  are  enlisted  on  our  side,  will  give  you 
peace  and  power.  AVe  are  sure  that  in  the  fu- 
ture are  losses,  and  sorrows,  and  death.  Thank 
God.  we  are  sure,  too,  that  He  is  in  it.  That 
certainty  alone  and  what  comes  of  it  makes  it 
possible  for  a  thoughtful  man  to  face  to-morrow 
■without  fear  or  tumult.     A.  M. 

Patient  waiting  clearly  recognizes  the  govern- 
ment of  heaven  as  superintending  all,  directing 
and  controlling  things  most  intricate,  and  out 
of  seeming  evil  deducing  real  good.  It  knows 
that  in  His  hands,  whom  seraphim  and  cheru- 
bim adore,  all  must  be  righteous,  pure,  and 
good.  Patience  listens  to  the  promises  anil 
gracious  declarations  of  the  oracles  of  truth. 
And  can  one  word  of  promise  ftdl '!  AVill  God 
forget,  or  lose  His  power  or  wiUingcess  to  save 
those  who  have  trusted  in  His  love  ?  Rather 
■will  heaven  itself  forever  pass  away  than  one 
engagement  of  His  mouth  shall  not  be  to  the 
■  very  utmost  verified.     J/ihcz  Burns. 

Courage  is  the  mission  of  a  few  ;  patience  is 
the  duty  of  all.  Courage  is  most  beautiful  be- 
fore men  ;  hut  the  patience  that  sits  quiet  at 
Christ's  feet,  and  bears  meekly  Christ's  rebuke, 
is  far  more  beautiful.  And  when  we  experience 
trials,  unable  to  explain  their  meaning  or  to 
unravel  their  mystery,  knowing  nothing  of 
their  purpose,  object,  aim,  or  issue,  we  learn  to 
rest  in  the  Lord  and  wnit  patiently  for  Him. 
And  our  faith,  too,  is  strengthened  ;  that  faith 
which  believes  God  is  there,  though  we  see  Him 
not.     And  obedience  is  strengthened  ;   for  the 


command  is,  "  Do  not  ask  the  reason ,  but  do  it. " 
And  hope  is  strengthened  ;  for  we  learn  to  hope 
to  the  end.  And  ultimately  thankfulness  is  in- 
vigorated ;  for  we  learn  to  praise  Him  who  has 
wrought  all  things  so  well.     (Juiniiiiny. 

Trust,  rest,  wait  patiently  ;  for  there  will  be 
need  of  trust  and  rest  and  patient  waiting. 
God's  ■way  will  often  be  a  mystery  ;  it  is  in  the 
sea,  in  the  deep  waters,  jjast  finding  out.  We 
must  learn  to  be  content  to  suffer,  to  fail,  to 
lose  all  t,Iiat  makes  earthly  life  worth  living,  if 
it  so  be  that  God's  way  leads  through  these. 
And  we  must  learn  also  that  the  most  fatal 
earthly  disaster  may  be  but  the  outward  tex- 
ture of  circumstance  for  the  highest  heavenly 

success.     S.   S.   T. Study  to  follow   God's 

will  in  all,  to  have  no  will  but  His.  This  is 
thy  duty  and  thy  wisdom.  Nothing  is  gained 
by  spurning  and  struggling,  but  to  hurt,  and 
ve.x  thyself  ;  but  by  complying,  all  is  gained, 
sweet  peace  ;  it  is  the  very  secret,  the  mystery 
of  solid  peace  within,  to  resign  to  His  will,  to 
be  disposed  at  His  pleasure,  without  the  least 
contrary  thought.  It  is  the  sum  of  Christian- 
ity to  have  thy  will  crucified,  and  the  will  of 
thy  Lord  thy  only  desire  ;  joy  or  sorrow,  sick- 
ness or  health,  life  or  death,  in  all,  in  all.  Thy 
■leill  be  dnne.     L. 

But  loosen  no  nerve  of  resistance  ;  slacken 
no  effort  to  press  on  ;  suspend  no  prayer  for 
the  Spirit.  Otherwise  j'ou  do  not  rest  in  the 
Lord,  but  rest  from  Him,  and  instead  of  wait- 
ing, like  the  blind  man,  for  the  Saviour's  com- 
ing, you  wait  for  Him  to  pass  by.  But  inas- 
much as  the  struggle  is  long,  and  3'ou  are  mor- 
tal, and  life  without  your  Father  is  orphanage, 
keep  very  near  to  your  Lord  ;  rest  in  Him, 
wait  patiently  for  Him.  "  With  Him  is  jdente- 
ous  redemption."  Leave  all  issues  and  results 
with  Him,  saying  reverently,  as  Luther  did  of 
his  greater  work,  "  Let  the  Lord  God  look  to 
that."     F.  D.  H. 

The  Saviour  still  leaves  us,  as  He  left  His 
first  disciples  in  the  garden,  with  the  words. 
"Tarry  ye  here  and  watch,"  and  promises  to 
come  again.  If  hope  can  lay  hold  of  this  prom- 
ise, and  keep  it  fa.st,  patience  will  maintain  its 
post  like  a  sentinel  who  is  sure  of  relief  at  the 
appointed  hour,  and  if  the  hour  seems  long, 
will  beguile  it  with  those  words,  which  have 
passed  like  a  "song  in  the  night"  through 
many  a  weary  heart.  "For  yet  a  little  while, 
and  He  that  shall  come  will  come,  and  will  not 
tarry."  Then,  ;is  hope  strengthens  patience, 
patience  in  return  will  strengthen  hope.  Such 
allies  are  nil  the  Christian  graces,  children  iu 
one  familv,  who,  if  there  be  love  among  them. 
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supplement  each  other  by  their  opposites.  If 
:i  man  is  enaliled  to  "  rest  in  tlie  Lord,  and  wait 
patiently  for  Him."  it  i.s  a  reason  to  liini  for 
hoping  that  there  is  a  Divine  work  goiuj;  on  in 
his  life,  which  tlie  God  of  patience  and  consola- 
tion will  complete.     Kcr. 


No  man  is  free  from  care  till  he  cast  his  care 
upon  the  Lord.  And  hence  it  is  that,  through- 
out Scripture,  we  are  taught  to  commit  our  way 
unto  God,  to  rest  in  Him,  and  to  wait  [)atiently 
for  Him.  He  that  sitteth  in  the  pure,  calm 
heavens  looks  down  with  pity  on  the  world  of 
care  and  turmoil  and  excitement  we  have  cre- 
ateil  for  ourselves,  and  virtually  says  to  us  : 
"  Why  load  yourselves  with  so  many  burdens 
hard  to  be  borne  ?  Do  your  duty,  live  your  life, 
enjoy  your  life,  and  leave  all  else  with  Me. 
I  care  for  you  ;  I  will  provide."  What  a 
changed  world,  what  a  changed  life  it  would 
be,  could  we  but  trust  Him,  could  we  but  listen 
and  respond  when,  fatherly  and  compassionate. 
He  thus  pleads  with  us  !  All  the  hurry,  all  the 
fret,  all  the  chafe  woidd  be  gone  out  of  it — all 
that  is  wearing  us  out  and  destroying  us  before 
our  time.  We  should  be  raised  above  the  reach 
of  change,  into  the  life  eternal,  the  life  that 
does  not  consist  in  meat  or  drink,  in  gain  or 
mirth,  but  in  doing  and  enjoying  the  will  of 
God.     Cot. 

Be  quiet,  and  you  will  hear  Him  speak  —de- 
light in  Him,  that  you  may  be  quiet.  Let  the 
atfectioiis  feed  on  Him,  the  will  wait  mute  before' 
Ilim,  till  His  command  inclines  it  to  decision, 
and  quickens  it  into  action  ;  let  the  desires  fix 
upon  His  all-sufflciency  ;  and  then  the  wilder- 
ness will  be  no  more  trackless,  but  the  ruddy 
blaze  of  the  guiding  pillar  will  brighten  on  the 
sand  a  path  which  men's  hands  have  never 
made,  nor  human  feet  trodden  into  a  road.  He 
will  guide  us  if  our  eyes  be  fixed  on  Him,  and 
be  swift  to  discern  and  eager  to  obey  the  light- 
est glance  that  love  can  interpret.  .  .  .  How- 
blessed  then  to  leave  all  the  ]«>ssible  to-morrow 
with  very  quiet  heart  in  His  hands  !  How  easy 
then  to  bear  the  ignorance,  how  possible  then 
to  face  the  certainties,  of  that  solemn  future  ! 
Change  and  death  t^an  only  thin  away  and 
finally  remSve  the  film  that  separates  us  from 
our  delight.  Whatever  comes  here  or  yonder 
can  but  bring  us  blessing  ;  for  we  mu.st  be  glad 
if  we  have  God,  and  our  wills  are  parallel  with 
His,  who.se  will  all  things  serve.  Our  way  is 
traced  by  Him,  and  r\uis  alongside  of  His.  It 
leads  to  Himself.  Then  rest  in  the  Lnyd,  and 
judge  nothing   before  the   time.      We   cannot 


criticise  the  Great  Artist  when  we  stand  before 
His  unfinished  masterpiece,  and  see  dim  out- 
lines here,  a  patch  of  crude  color  there  ;  but 
intU  patiently  for  Ilim.  And  so,  in  calm  ex- 
pectation of  a  blessed  future  and  a  finished 
work,  which  will  explain  the  past,  in  honest 
submission  of  our  way  to  God,  in  supreme  de- 
light in  Him  who  is  the  gladness  of  our  joy, 
the  secret  of  tranquil  Hty  will  be  ours.     A.  M. 

8.  Those  who  indulge  fretful  feelings,  either 
of  anxiety  or  irritation,  know  not  what  an  open- 
ing they  thereby  give  to  the  devil  in  their  hearts. 
"  Fret  not  thyself,"  says  the  Psalmist  ;  "it 
tendeth  only  to  evil."  And  in  entire  harmony 
with  this  warning  of  the  elder  Scriptures  is  the 
jireccpt  of  Paul  against  undue  indulgence  of 
anger  :  "  Let  not  the  sun  go  down  upon  your 
wrath,  neither  give  plaee  to  thedeiil."     E.  M.  G. 

Evil  will  be  the  result  of  thy  fretting.     An 

angry  state  of  the  heart  is  a  bad  thing  for  the 
spiritual  life  ;  it  throws  it  off  its  balance  ;  it 
impairs  its  power  of  seeing  and  estimating 
truU'  ;  it  indisposes  the  soul  to  comminiion 
with  God  ;  it  tends  to  make  men  unjust  and 
iuicharitul)le  and  despondent  and  listless,  A 
man  cannot  cany  round  with  him  such  a  rag- 
ing fire  in  his  bosom,  and  at  the  same  time  trust 
in  the  Lord  and  do  good,  and  delight  himself 
in  the  Lord.  From  being  angry  at  men  and 
things,  the  transition  is  easy  to  suspecting  the 
wisdom  of  God.     V. 

Worrying  destroys  our  iiowcr  to  discharge 
well  to-day's  duties.  It  divides  our  power  and 
doubles  our  burden.  It  spoils  our  woik  and 
spoils  us.  To-day's  failures  brought  aliout  by 
to-day's" worry  go  far  toward  breaking  us  down 
by  to-morrow's  burdens  when  they  come.  The 
days  all  fit  into  each  other.  To-day's  success  is 
half-parent  to  to-morrow's  success  ;  and  failure, 
too,  genders  after  its  kind.  And  so  life  be- 
comes after  all  a  matter  of  to-day,  "  Give  us  to- 
day our  daily  bread."  That  life  is  blessed  that 
is  made  np  of  days  who.se  moments  are  severally 
filled  with  the  strength  of  God.     C.  H.  P. 

There  is  a  bound  where  dissatisfaction  and 
unrest  ought  to  end.  Beyond  that  limit  it  be- 
comes a  hindrance  to  Christian  growth,  a  fetter 
upon  Christian  liberty,  a  chill  upon  Christian 
zeal.  Instead  of  inspiriting,  it  debilitates.  By 
an  easy  and  dangerous  transition  it  passes  into 
a  morbid  self-occupation,  which  shuts  off  ehar- 
ity  for  men  and  service  to  Christ.  It  becomes 
a  practical  denial  of  the  supporting  strength 
and  the  pledged  grace  of  God.  There  can  be 
little  freedom,  or  heartiness,  or  efflciency,  in 
the  worship  or  the  living,  under  this  overshad- 
owing anxiety.     Better  far  always  than  indif- 
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ference  or  unconcern,  it  is  not  the  natural, 
healthy  state  of  a  disciple.  If  it  is  an  inevita- 
ble stage  on  the  way  to  that  state,  yet  it  shoulil 
always  be  treated  as  just  that  and  uo  more — 
temporary,  instrumental,  immature  :  tending 
ever  to  peace  ;  looliing  for  the  joy  of  believing  ; 
waiting  for  the  promise  of  the  Comforter  ; 
pressing  on,  with  confident  e.xptctation.  from 
the  transient  "  spirit  of  bondage  lo  fear,"  wliicli 
asks,  "  Wlio  sliall  deliver  mjV"  into  the  abid- 
ing "spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesvis,'"  where 
"there  is  no  condemnation,"  and  iulo  the 
blessed  "spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry, 
Abba,  Father  ;"  "  if  God  be  for  us,  who  can  be 
against  us?"  If  it  be  possible,  every  Chris- 
tian heart  will  feel  it  to  be  a  part  of  its  Chris- 
tian endeavor  and  prayer  to  lay  off  the  weight 
which  burdens  the  race,  e.xcliangiug  it  for  this 
undoubting,  full  assurance  of  faith.     F.  D.  H. 

9.  "  Those  thiit  loait  upon  ihe  Lord" — those 
who  ill  patient  faith  e.vpect  their  pjrtion  in  an- 
otlier  life — "  they  nhall  iiihfrit  the  curth."  Even 
in  tliis  life  they  have  the  most  nf  real  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  the  ages  to  come  thtirs shall  betlie 
glory  and  the  triumph.  Passion,  according  to 
Bunyan's  parable,  has  his  good  things  first,  and 
they  are  soon  over ;  Patience  has  his  good 
things  last,  and  they  last  forever.     S. 

10.  Ami  yet  a  little,  i.e.,  erelong,  soon — bear 
and  forbear  a  little  longer — and  the  wicked  in 
not — or  there  is  no  such  person  as  the  wicked 
man  who  seemed  so  prosperous — and  thou  nJuilt 
gaze,  or  look  a(tenti\'el}',  upon  hin  place,  the 
place  which  he  now  occupies,  and  it  is  not,  his 
ver3'  place  has  disappeared — ,ir  he  is  not,  he  is 
no  more.  AVhy,  then,  be  discomposed,  and  even 
tempted  into  sia,  by  the  sight  of  what  is  so  soon 
to  vanish  ?    A. 

11.  TUe  meek  shall  inherit  the 
eartil.  The  violent,  tlie  imjust,  the  greedy, 
may  grasp  the  earth  for  a  time,  but  it  is  the 
meek,  the  geutle,  never  irritating,  3'et  never 
withdrawing,  persistent,  generation  after  gen- 
eration, in  th3  practice  and  application  of  spir- 
itual trutli.  it  is  tliey  wlio  truly  inherit  tlie 
earth.      Young. 

The  meek  man  has  nought  to  do  with  the 
motives  of  others  ;  all  that  concerns  him  is  the 
manner  in  wliicli  he  himself  maybe  trained  and 
disciplined  by  those  disquietudes,  and  discom- 
forts. an:l  dis'jcartnnings  of  life,  which  the  con- 
duct of  others  may  bring.  The  result  of  this 
is  that  he  gies  thriugh  the  world  hurting,  ve.\- 
ing,  irritating  no  one.  He  is  taliing  the  poison 
from  every  sting.  He  is  receiving  upon  his 
shield  of  faith  every  fiery  dart  of  the  wicked 
one.     He  is  neutralizing  every  bitter — he  is  en- 


joying every  sweet  ;   and  thus  lie  inherits  the 

earth.     Monsell. The  meek,  and  they  only, 

possess  the  present  earth,  as  they  go  toward  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  by  being  humble,  and 
cheerful,  and  content  with  what  their  good  God 
has  allotted  them.  They  have  no  turbident. 
repining,  vexatious  thoughts,  that  they  desene 
better  ;  nor  are  vexed  when  they  see  otliers 
possessed  of  more  honor  or  more  liches  than 
tlieir  wise  God  has  allotted  for  tlieir  share.  But 
they  possess  what  they  have  with  a  meek  and 
conlente'd  quietness  ;  such  a  (luietness  as  makes 
their  very  dreams  pleasing  both  to  God  and 
themselves.      Walton. 

And  shall  delight  iIichiscIvcs  in  Ihc 
abundance  of  peace.  Peace  they  love 
and  peace  they  shall  have.  If  they  find  not 
abimdance  of  gold,  abundance  of  peace  will 
serve  their  turn  far  better.  Peace  leads  on  to 
peace,  and  the  more  a  man  loves  it  the  more 
shall  it  come  to  him.  In  the  halcyon  period  of 
the  latter  days,  when  universal  peace  shall 
make  glad  the  earth,  the  full  prophetic  mean- 
ing of  words  like  these  will  be  made  plain.     S. 

16.  A  little  blessed  is  better  than  a  great  deal 
cursed,  better  than  a  world  enjoyed.  Therefore 
never  let  a  Christian  murmur  because  he  hath 
but  little,  but  rather  let  him  be  still  a-blessing 
of  that  God  that  hath  blessed  his  little,  and  doth 
bless  his  little,  and  that  will  bless  his  little  to 

him.       T.    Brooks. A    godly    man's    estate, 

though  ever  so  little,  is  better  than  a  wicked 
man's  estate,  though  ever  so  much,  for  it  comes 
from  a  better  hand,  from  a  hand  of  special 
love,  and  not  mereh'  from  a  hand  of  common 
proridence  ;  it  is  enjoyed  by  a  better  title,  God 
gives  it  to  them  b_y  promise  (Gal.  3  :  18),  it  is 
theirs  by  virtue  of  their  relation  to  Christ,  who 
is  the  Heir  of  all  things  ;  and  it  is  put  to  a  bet- 
ter use,  it  is  sanctified  to  them  by  the  blessing 
of  God.     H. 

Strangers  to  Christ  have  the  vise  of  outward 
mercies,  but  cannot  be  properly  said  to  have  the 
eujovment  ;  they  seem  to  be  masters  of  them, 
but  indeed  they  are  servants  to  them.  Nor  is 
their  use  truly  comfortable  ;  they  may  fancy 
comfort,  but  their  comfort  is  but  a  fancy. 
True,  solid  comfort  is  theirs  only  who  have 
Christ  for  their  portion.  These  may  look  upon 
every  temporal  enjoyment  as  a  token  of  ever- 
lasting love.  When  ve  can  say,  "  Christ  loved 
me  and  gave  Himself  for  me,  that  I  might  en- 
joy these  blessings,"  how  will  this  raise  the 
value  of  every  common  mercy  !  Upon  this  iic- 
cotmt  is  that  of  the  Psalmist  true,  "  .1  little  that 
a  riffhteoiis  man  hath  is  hitt  r  than  tlie  riches  of 
many  wicked,"     D,  Clarkson,, 
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1§.  Kiio^velli  llic  tlays.  He  watcUeth 
over,  curulli  for.  lovingly  orders  all  that  befalls 

them.      P. God  takes  particular  notice   of 

them,  of  all  they  do,  and  of  all  that  happens  to 
them.  He  keeps  account  of  the  days  of  their 
service,  and  not  one  day's  work  shall  go  unre- 
warded ;  and  of  the  days  of  their  suffering, 
that  for  those  also  they  may  receive  a  recom- 
pense. He  knows  Ihcir  fair  days,  and  has  pleas- 
ure in  their  prosperity  ;  he  knows  their  cloudy 
and  dark  days,  the  da)'s  of  their  affliction,  and, 
as  the  day  is,  so  shall  the  strcnglh  be.     H. 

20.  This  verse  shows  how  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  promises  can  be  consistent  with  the 
acUial  pro.sperity  of  wicked  men.  Do  not  doubt 
the  truth  of  these  assurances  becau.se  the  wicked 
uon*  seem  happy,  or  because  they  now  prevent 
your  being  so,  by  their  oppressions  and  hostil- 
ities, i*!))' all  this  is  soon  to  cease.  T he  wicked 
shall  perish,  are  to  perish,  and  tlie  enemies  nf 
Jehoi-ah,  another  description  of  the  same  class, 
."Iiowing  that  these  judgments  awaited  them, 
not  merely  as  the  foes  of  the  Psalmist,  or  of 
rigliteous  men  in  general,  but  of  God  Himself. 

A. Their  prosperity  doth  but  hasten  their 

ruin,  not  their  reward.  The  ox  that  is  the 
liiboring  ox  is  the  lon,gcr  lived  than  the  ox  that 
is  put  into  the  pasture  ;  the  very  putting  of 
him  there  doth  but  hasten  his  sl.aughter  ;  and 
when  God  puts  wicked  men  into  fat  pastures, 
into  places  of  honor  and  power,  it  is  but  to 
hasten  their  ruin.  Let  no  man,  therefore,  fret 
liimself  liecause  of  evil-doers,  nor  be  envious  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked.     Carbonensis. 

21.  This  verse  expresses  r»  deep  and  true 
moral  aspect  both  of  poverty  and  prosperity  ; 
the  one,  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  involves  an 
incapacity  of  discharging  obligations  ;  the 
other,  as  a  reward  of  virtue,  enables  a  man  to 
cinfer  benelits.  and  to  be  a  blessing  to  his  fel- 
lows. This  explanation  of  the  text  is  given  by 
Calvin,  and  well  defended  by  Hupfeld.  The 
antithesis  between  "  borroweth"  and  "  showclh 
mercy"  stands  out  more  distinctly  in  the  orig- 
inal, where  each  is  expressed  by  a  single  word  : 
the  former  implying  cleaving,  a  helpless  de- 
pendence on  the  lender  ;  the  latter  a  free,  gen- 
erous, and  gracious  distribution  of  benefits. 
Cook. 

22.  For  nis  blessed  ones,  those  blessed  by 
God.  sliii/l  inherit  the  land,  in  the  same  sense  as 
before,  and  so  be  abh,'  not  only  to  lend  but  to 
jpve  away  ;  hut  Ilis  cursed  ones,  tliose  cursed  by 
Him,  sliall  not  only  be  imable  to  do  cither,  and 
dependent  on  the  charity  of  others,  but  .i/wM  be 
cut  off,  destroyed,  exterminated,  witli  allusion 
no  doubt  to  the  use  of  the  same  Hebrew  verb 


in  reference  to  excision  from  the  communion 
and  the  privileges  of  the  chosen  people.     A. 

23.  "  The  steps  of  a  good  man  are  ordered 
by  the  Lord."  This  was  not  only  true  in  fact, 
but  in  David's  experience.  It  was  just  what 
he  felt  and  what  he  said  in  talking  about  his 
various  escapes  and  all  the  incidents  of  hi^  life. 
It  was  the  Lord  who  delivered  him  from  the 
lion  and  tlie  bear,  who  gave  him  the  victory 
over  Goliath,  who  sent  Samuel  to  anoint  him 
king,  who  gave  him  the  love  of  Jonathan,  who 
saved  him  in  the  battle  with  the  Philistines, 
who  made  his  arm  strong  and  his  heart  cour- 
ageous in  the  day  of  battle.  Yes,  it  was  the 
Lord  in  him  and  around  him  and  over  him,  "  a 
sun  and  a  shield,"  who  made  him  what  he  was 
and  gave  him  what  he  hiid.  and  through  him 
carried  forward  that  great  work  for  whicli  Da- 
vid had  been  chosen.     T.   IF.  Hooper. 

Walking  is  a  matter  of  steps  ;  and  in  God's 
training  of  men  He  directs  their  attention  to 
the  single  steps  rather  than  to  the  course  of 
their  lives  as  a  wholo,  to  the  details  of  the  life 
rather  than  to  the  life  at  large.  "  The  steps  of 
a  (pod  man"  are  established ;  not  ordered  each 
day  as  emergencies  arise,  hut  prearrane/td.  The 
"good  man"  of  the  Psalmist's  thought  is  the 
man  who  recognizes  the  excellence  and  the 
liglitful  claim  of  the  Divine  law,  and  who  gives 
himself  up  to  it.  The  Bible  .alternative  is  very 
sharp  and  plain.  Either  we  arc  to  be  ordered 
by  God,  or  we  are  to  be  self-ordered.  If  we 
undertake  to  order  our  own  steps,  we  must 
take  the  consequences,  and  relinquish  all  claim 
upon  God's  ordering.     V. 

The  steps  of  a  good  man  arc  ordered  by  the 
Lord  ;  by  His  grace  and  holy  Spirit  He  directs 
the  thoughts,  affections,  and  designs  of  good 
men  ;  He  has  all  hearts  in  Ilis  hand,  but  theirs 
by  Ihcir  own  consent  ;  by  His  providence  He 
ovei rules  the  events  that  concern  them  so  as  to 
make  their  way  plain  before  Ihem,  both  what 
they  should  do,  and  what  they  may  expect. 
Observe,  God  orders  the  steps  of  a  good  man  ; 
not  only  his  way  in  general  by  His  written 
Word,  but  his  particular  steps.  He  does  not 
always  show  him  his  way  at  a  distance,  but 
leads  him  step  by  step,  as  children  ar<'  led,  and 
so  kee])S  him  in  a  continual  dependence  upou 
His  guidance  ;  and  this  becau.se  He  delights  in 
His  way,  and  is  well  pleased  with  the  jiaths  of 
rigliteousness  wherein  he  wallcs.     H. 

lie  deliglitelli  in  Iii.s  ^vay.  I  have 
seen  young  parents  laughing  with  joy  when 
they  have  observed  the  first  steps  which  the 
little  ones  take — they  delighted  in  their  way. 
And  so  God  is  represented   as  bending   from 
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above  over  us,  and  ordering  the  steps  of  a  good 
man,  -n-ntcliiug  his  piithway,  holiling  him  l)y 
the  liand.  leading  liim  in  tlie  way  he  should  go, 
and  delighting  iu  his  way.  And  never  was  a 
tender  and  loving  parent  so  delighted  in  mark- 
ing the  footsteps  of  a  child,  as  God  in  watching 
the  ways  of  a  good  man — delii^hted  at  all  his 
etforts  in  the  paths  of  piety  and   peace.     M. 

SimpKoii. C'iirist  is  the  God  of  Providence. 

All  your  steps,  if  you  are  His,  arc  ordered  by 
Hirn,  ordered  with  all  the  care  and  tenderness 
with  which  He  sought  you  out  and  brought  you 
to  the  faith  and  love  of  Him.  He  has  left 
words  of  sympathy  and  comfort  for  you  in 
every  trial.  He  is  (he  good  Shepherd,  who 
calls  you  to  walk  only  in  the  paths  He  has  trod 
first.     H.  H. 

24.  Tlioui^li  he  fall.  In  this  life  lluc- 
tuations  and  revei-ses  are  to  be  expected,  and  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  Divine  plan  to  prevent 
them.  CQM)  he  sJiall  not  be  thrown,  down,  pros- 
trated wholly  or  forever.  The  contrast  of  a 
mere  fall  and  a  permanent  prostration  is  in- 
tended to  express  that  between  occasional  mis 

fortunes  and  ulter  ruin.     A. Ecen  in  our 

falls  the  Lord  gives  a  measure  of  sustaining. 
Where  grace  does  not  keep  from  going  down, 
it  shall  save  from  keeping  down.  It  is  not 
that  the  saints  are  strong,  or  wise,  or  mcrilori- 
ous,  that  therefore  they  rise  after  every  fall 
but  because  God  is  their  helper,  and  therefore 
none  can  prevail  against  them.     S. 

Tlie  steps  of  a  good  man  are  established  in 
spite  of  his  fall.  Walking  iu  the  way  of  God's 
order  brings  with  It  that  strong,  immortal,  un- 
conquerable principle  which  reasserts  itself 
after  every  fall,  and  keeps  the  man's  face  set 
toward  God,  and  his  feet  pressing  on  along  the 
heavenward  road.  It  is  a  Divine  principle,  the 
very  hand  of  God  stretched  forth  each  time  in 
fultilmeut  of  this  promise  :  "He  shall  not  be 
utterly  east  down  :  for  the  Lord  upholdeth  hhn 
with  His  hand."  .  .  .  From  these  truths  we 
conclude  :  If  God  h;is  ordained  a  way  for  men 
to  walk  in,  it  is  the  height  of  ftilly  to  walk  in 
any  other  way.  If  God  orders  our  ways,  step 
by  step.  It  becomes  us  to  take  heed  to  the  de- 
tails of  our  lives.  If  God  orders  each  detail  of 
our  lives,  ought  we  not  to  get  great  and  solid 
comfort  from  the  fact?  It  becomes  us  to  fall 
in  witli  God's  order,  and  to  attach  to  the  sepa- 
rate steps  the  same  importance  that  He  does. 
V. 

2.5.  Literallv,  "  I  have  been  young  ;  also, 
have  been  old."  and  fhcrefiire  have  had  long 
years  of  observaiinn  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  the 
righteous    forsaken    of    God,     He    makes    all 


things  work  together  for  good  to  those  who 
love  and  trust  Him.  His  posterity  also  are 
blessed  and  never  brought  to  beg  their  bread. 
In  those  ages  pre-eminently,  God  manifested 
His  favor  to  His  people  by  means  of  earthly  and 
present  good.  C. 1  believe  this  to  be  liter- 
ally uue  in  all  cases.  I  am  now  gray-headed 
myself  ;  I  have  travelled  in  dilurent  countries, 
and  have  had  many  opportunities  of  seeing  and 
conversing  with  relisious  people  in  all  situa- 
tions in  life  ;  and  I  have  not  seen  one  iustan';c 
to  the  Contrary.  I  have  seen  no  ri;//iteoijs  man 
forsaken,  nor  any  cliildren  of  tlie  riglileous  beg- 
rjinri  tlieir  bread.  God  puts  honor  upon  all  that 
fear  Him  ;  and  thus  careful  is  He  of  Hwm  and 

of  their  posterity.     A.   Clarke. The  blessed 

habits  of  piety  early  formed  and  vigorously 
maintained,  the  habits  of  faith,  of  prayer,  of 
industry,  of  temperance,  of  knowledge  and  of 
love,  are,  in  the  very  nature  and  order  of  things, 
a  security  against  evil.  They  have  the  promise 
of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of  that  which 
is  to  come.  I  have  been  j'oung  and  now  am 
old,  said  the  Psalmist,  yet  have  I  never  seen 
the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  hia  seed  begging 
bread      Cheecer. 

26.  The  good  man  "  is  merciful,  and  lendcih  ; 
find  his  seed  is  blessed."  What  the  worldling 
thinks  shall  make  his  posterity  poor,  God  .saith 
shall  make  the  good  man's  rich.  The  precept 
gives  a  promise  of  mercy  to  obedience,  not  con- 
fined to  the  obedient  man's  self,  but  extended 
to  his  seed.  Trust,  then,  Christ  with  thy  chil- 
dren. T.  Adiims. The  righteous  are  con- 
stantly under  generous  impulses  ;  they  do  not 
prosper  through  parsimony,  but  through 
bounty.  How  stingy  covetous  professors  can 
hope  for  salvation  is  a  marvel  to  those  who  read 
such  verees  as  this  in  the  Bible.  "And  his 
seed  is  blessed."  God  pays  back  with  interest 
in  the  next  generation.  The  friend  of  the  father 
is  the  friend  of  the  family.  The  God  of  Abra- 
ham is  the  God  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob.     S. 

So  far  is  charity  from  impoverishing,  that 
what  is  given  away,  like  vapors  eniitteil  by  the 
earth,  returns  in  showers  of  blessings  into  the 
bosom  of  the  person  that  gave  it,  and  his  off- 
spring is  not  tlie  worse,  but  infinitely  better  for 

it.      Uorne. "  Charily    is    a   virtue  of    the 

heart,  and  not  of  the  hands,"  says  an  old  writer. 
Gifts  and  alms  are  the  expression,  not  the  es- 
sence, of  this  virtue.  A  man  may  bestow  great 
sums  on  the  poor  without  being  charitable,  and 
may  he  charitable  when  he  is  not  able  to  bestow 
anything.     Addison. 

Chari'y  diffuses  itself  over  the  soul,  and 
causes  us  to  love  all  men.     We  are  charitable 
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to  tlie  poor,  not  bj'  what  we  give,  but  by  the 

spirit  in  whicli  we  give.     Book  of  SyinlMh. 

The  constraint  of  law  can  neter  produce  the  high 
est  goodness.  Tlie  only  constraint  should  be  that 
of  love.  If  the  clouds  be  "  full  of  niiu"  they 
must  burst  in  showers  of  ble.ssiug  upon  Ihe 
earth.  They  are  the  natural  image  of  a  heart 
that  can  liulil  out  no  more,  tliat  blesses  by  a 
sweet  constraiut,  anrl  in  doing  good  lo  others 
relieves  it.self.  The  highest  natures  are  not 
ashamed  to  own  the  gracious  necessity  under 
wliich  tliey  are  laid  by  love.     Hmnilist. 

ti7.  Do  good.  Negative  goodness  is  not 
sufficient  to  entitle  us  to  heaven.  There  are 
some  in  the  world  whose  religion  riuis  all  upon 
negatives  ;  they  are  not  drunkards,  they  are  not 
swearers,  and  for  this  they  do  bless  themselves. 
We  are  bid  not  only  to  cease  from  evil,  but  to 
do  good.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  servant  of 
the  vineyard  that  he  doth  no  huit  there,  he 
doth  not  break  the  trees  or  destroy  the  hedges  ; 
if  he  doth  not  work  in  the  vineyard  he  loseth 
his  pay.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  say  at  the 
last  day,  we  have  done  no  hurt,  we  have  lived 
in  no  gross  sin  ;  but  what  good  have  we  done 

in  the  vinej'ard  ?  T.  Adams. It  is  not  enough 

not  to  do  hurt  in  the  world,  but  we  must  study 
to  be  useful,  and  live  to  some  purpose.  We 
must  not  only  depart,  from  evil,  but  we  must  do 
good  ;  good  for  ourselves,  especially  for  our 
own  souls,  emplojing  them  well,  furnishing 
them  with  a  good  treasure,  and  fitting  them  for 
another  world  ;  and,  as  we  have  ability  and 
opportunity,  we  must  do  good  to  others  also. 
H. 

Engage  in  some  direct  effort  to  do  good. 
Seek  to  leave  the  world  the  better  for  your  so- 
journ in  it.  AVhatever  you  attempt,  endeavor 
to  do  it  so  thoroughly,  and  follow  it  up  so  reso- 
lutely, that  the  result  shall  be  ascertained  and 
evident.  And  in  your  attempts  at  usefulness, 
be  not  only  conscientious  but  enthusiastic. 
Love  the  work.  Redeem  the  time.  Remember 
that  the  Lord  is  at  hand.     HnniiUoii. 

We  are  to  carry  such  a  sense  of  indebtedness 
to  our  dear  Lord  and  Master,  that  we  shall  be 
always  trymg  to  find  opportunities  and  outlets 
to  bless  others.  We  are  to  live,  finding  in  all 
the  daily  intercourse  with  men  a  hundred  fresh 
channels  by  which  the  Father's  love  may  llow 
into  their  midst.  For  llis  sake,  for  the  sake  of 
others,  for  our  own  sakes,  let  us  strive  after 
this  as  the  fairest  and  only  satisfying  token  of 
a  holy  life— this  unfailing  brotherlincss.    Pearse. 

Remember,  at  home,  in  the  shop,  and  in 

V.\"  counting-house,  that  you  are  epistles  of 
Christ  ;  and   that   in    your  spirit,   habits,    and 


character  His  very  thoughts  arc  to  be  translated 
into  forms  which  common  men  can  read  antl 
understand.  Through  j'ou  it  is  meant  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  should  speak,  not  in  mere  words, 
but  in  acts,  which  are  more  intelligible  and  em- 
phatic than  words.  The  very  life  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  is  intended  to  be  manifested  in  your 
conduct,  as  the  life  of  a  plant  is  manifested  in 
the  flower,  and  the  life  of  a  tree  in  the  fruit. 
Your  religious  emotions  irreligious  men  can 
know  nothing  of,  but  your  virtues  and  vices  are 
a  language  plain  and  familiar  to  them  as  their 
mother  tongue.  They  can  read  these  without 
note  or  comment.     E.   IF.  Dale. 

SO,  31,  From  the  abimdance  of  the  heart 
the  mouth  speaks,  so  that  3'ou  may  know  the 
good  man  who  fears  and  loves  God  by  the  free 
utterance  of  his  most  cherished  thoughts.  God 
will  uphold  such  a  man  so  that  none  of  his 
steps  shall  slide  as  if  on  an  unstable  foundation. 

C. Tlie   law   of  \\\ii,  Ood  is  in   Iiis 

heart.  He  hath  a  Bible  in  his  head,  and  an- 
other in  his  heart  ;  he  hath  a  good  treasure 
within,  and  there  hence  bringeth  good  things. 

Tr3,pp. It  is  but  a  jest  and  a  mockery  to 

speak  wisdom,  and  to  talk  of  judgment,  unless 
we  have  the  law  in  our  hearts,  and  we  think  as 
we  speak.  The  law  of  God  must  be  a  com- 
manding, ruling  princiide  in  the  heart  ;  it  must 
be  a  light  there,  a  spring  there,  and  then  the 
conversation  will  be  regular  and  imiform,  none 
of  his  steps  will  slide  ;  it  will  effectually  prevent 
backsliding  into  sin,  and  the  uneasiness  that 
follows  from  it.     H. 

33.  In  due  season  just  men  will  be  justified. 
Temporary  injustices  are  tolerated,  in  the  order 
of  Providence,  for  purposes  most  wise  ;  but  the 
bitter  shall  not  always  be  called  sweet,  nor 
light  forever  be  traduced  as  darkness  ;  the 
right  shall  appear  in  due  season  ;  the  fictitious 
and  pretentious  shall  be  unmasked,  and  the  real 
and  true  shall  be  revealed.     S. 

34.  To  all  who  are  perplexed  in  any  waj' 
soever,  who  wish  for  light  but  cannot  find  it, 
one  precept  must  be  given— obey.  It  is  obedi- 
ence which  brings  a  man  into  the  right  path  ; 
it  is  obedience  keeps  him  there  and  strengthens 
him  in  it.  Under  all  circumstances,  whatever 
the  cause  of  distress,  obey.  "  AVait  on  the  Lord, 
and  keep  His  way."  Go  about  your  duty  ; 
mind  little  things  as  well  as  great.  An<l  such 
obedient  waiting  upon  Him  will  surely  obtain 
His  blessing.  Kewman. "  And  He  shall  ex- 
alt thee  to  inherit  the  land."  Thou  shalt  have 
all  of  earthly  good  which  is  really  good,  and  of 
heavenly  good  there  .shall  lie  no  r.tint.  E.xalta- 
tion  shall  be  the  lot  of  the  excellent.     "  When 
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the  wicked  are  cut  off,  thou  sImU  see  it."  A  sij;l>t 
how  terrible  ami  liow  instructive  !  Wliat  a 
rebuke  for  fretfulness  !  wliat  an  incentive  to 
gratitude  !     S. 

!S5.  /  saw  a  virkM  (man).  The  issue  just 
predicted  is  now  made  the  subject  of  a  picture, 
as  if  present  to  the  senses.  The  Hebrew  word 
wliich  follows  means  terrible,  especially  from 
one's  extraordinary  strength  or  power,  with  an 
implication  sometimes  of  its  violent  exertion. 
/  siiw  (such)  a  irirked  man,  a  terrible  one,  and 
spreading  himself  like  a  natiee  (tree),  one  which 
has  never  been  transplanted,  green  and  nourish- 
ing. The  word  translated  nntim  is  always  else- 
where used  of  human  subjects,  but  is  lieie  ap- 
plied, by  a  bold  personitication.  to  a  vigorous 
tree,  rooted  in  its  native  soil,  and  seemingly  im- 
movable. 

36.  And  he  passed  (aieai/),  and  In  !  an  expres- 
sion always  implying  something  unexpected,  he 
was  not,  he  was  no  more,  there  was  no  longer 
such  a  person.  A)id  I  songht  him.  I  looked 
round  as  if  to  sec  what  was  become  of  him,  and 
he  was  not  found,  or,  as  we  might  say,  to  be 
found. 

S7.  Mark  the  perfect  (man),  observe  him 
closely,  and  behold  t!i£  upright,  or  straightfor- 
ward. He  appeals  to  general  experience,  and 
calls  upon  his  hearers  or  readers  to  judge  for 

themselves.      A. The    latter    end    is 

peace.  Here  is  the  saint's  eiianicter  and  the 
saint  s  crown  ;  he  is  characterized  by  upright- 
ness or  sincerity,  and  crowned  with  peace. 
Here  is  the  Christian's  way  and  his  end,  his  mo- 
tion and  his  rest  His  way  is  holiness,  his  end 
happiness  ;  his  motion  is  toward  perfection  and 
in  uprightness  ;  his  rest  is  peace  at  his  journey's 

end.     /.    Whitlock. Observe,   it  is  not  said 

that  the  end  is  to  be  joy  or  transport,  but  pence  ; 
tor  joy  Is  not  promised  to  any,  but  that  their 
end  shall  bi^  peace.  A  calm  sense  of  the  Divine 
favor,  a  peace  in  believing,  which  passeth  all 
understanding.  Peace  is  the  bread  of  God's 
children  :  it  is  the  fruit  of  His  pardoning  love 
— the  effect  of  justification  ;  it  is  that  which  the 
Christian  lives  upon  ;  it  is  the  bread  of  life,  and 
therefore  God  will  not  deny  it  to  him  in  a  dying 
liour.     R.  Hall. 

If  you  would  die  well,  you  must  have  a  care 
to  live  well  :  qualis  rita,  ,finis  ila.  if  you  would 
die  quietly,  you  must  live  strictly  ;  if  you 
would  die  comfortably,  yon  must  live  conform- 
ably ;  if  you  would  die  happily,  you  must  live 
holily.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man.  and  behold  the 
upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is  peace."  ,J. 
Kitehin. For  he  knows  whom  he  has  be- 
lieved, and  is  persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep 


that  which  he  has  committed  unto  Him  until 
that  (lav.  He  knows  to  what  he  is  passing — to 
a  world  which  is  brighter,  a  bliss  which  is  deep- 
er, than  even  his  most  vivid  dreams.  The  rest 
— and  a  man  has  other  cares  at  such  hours— he 
leaves  with  God.  To  be  able  to  cast  his  care 
upon  Him  who  he  knows  will  care— care  with 
a  tenderness  of  which  earth  has  no  measures — 
is  peace,  the  peace  of  God  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  future  of  our  beloved.  Baldwin  Brown. 
Of  the  great  number  to  whom  it  has  betn  my 
professfonal  duty  to  have  administered  in  the 
last  hour  of  their  lives,  I  have  .seen  those  who 
have  arrived  at  a  fearless  conU'mplation  of  the 
future,  from  faith  in  the  doctrine  which  our  re- 
ligion teaches.  Such  men  were  not  only  calm 
and  supported,  but  cheerful,  in  the  hour  of 
death  ;  and  I  never  quitted  such  a  sick-chamber 
without  a  hope  that  my  last  end  might  be  like 
theirs.     Sir  Henry  Ilnlfrrd. 

3§.  The  end  ofthc  wicked  Nhall  be 
cut  off.  The  wicked  in  this  world  do  easily 
run  up  without  interruption,  many  limes  with 
acclamations  and  applause,  all  the  golden  steps 
of  honors  and  preferments  ;  but  upon  the  high- 
est stair  they  find  the  most  slippery  standing, 
and  the  top  of  their  earthly  felicity  is  the  most 
immediate  and  certain  descent  unto  the  greatest 
downfall.  They  fairly  glide  over  the  sea  of 
this  world  with  full  sail,  with  much  calnmess 
and  serenity,  and  richly  laden  ;  but  in  the 
brightest  sunshine,  and  when  they  least  suspect 
it,  they  suddenly  and  without  recovery  sink 
into  the  gulf  of  darkness  and  desolation.     R. 

Bolton. "  Condemned  already,"  not  becau.se 

you  have  sinned,  but  because  you  believe  not. 
Not  because  you  are  a  sinner,  but  because  you 
are  an  unbeliever.  Not  because  you  have  lived 
in  darkness,  but  because  you  come  not  to  the 

light.       An. The    wiser,    the    juster,    the 

stronger-minded  any  man  is.  so  much  the  more 
can  he  control  and  use  his  indignation,  "  pos- 
sessing it,  but  not  possessed  by  it,"  and  punish 
the  offender  according  to  law,  calmly  though 
sternly,  pitifully  though  ruthlessly.  Even  so, 
our  highest  reason  bi<ls  us  believe,  does  God 
Himself,  who  does  all  things  by  law.  C. 
Kingsley. 

40.  He  delirereth  them  ;  because  they  trust 
in  Him.     The  whole  lesson  of  the  Psalm  lies  in 

these  words.      P. There  is  no   way   under 

heaven  to  be  interested  in  Christ,  but  by  be- 
lieving. He  that  belieeeth  shall  be  sared,  let  his 
sins  be  ever  so  great  ;  and  he  that  belieteth  not 
shall  be  damned,  let  his  sins  be  ever  so  little. 
T.  Brooks. 
Most    appropriately    this    Psalui    closes    by 
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ascribing  this  wonderful  salvation  of  the  li^lit- 
C'ous,  not  to  his  personal  merit  or  to  his  efficiency 
in  saving  himself,  but  to  the  Lord  alone,  his 
strength  in  all  trouble,  his  helper  and  deliverer 
against  all  evils  and  perils,  whether  of  body  or 
soul,  whether  material  or  spiritual.  In  this, 
David  speaks  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  and 
convictions  of  every  truly  righteous  man.  It 
is  their  perpetual  joy  to  ascribe  their  help  here 
and  their  salvation  both  here  and  hereafter  lo 

the  glorious  Lord  alone.     C. Oh,  shame  on 

our  faithlessness,  mistrust,  and  unbelief,  that 
we  do  not  believe  such  rich,  powerful,  consola- 
tory declarations  of  God  !     Luther. 


Summary  of  the  Psalm.  This  Psalm  is  ad- 
dressed to  a  soul  which  is  confused  and  alarmed 
by  this  aspect  of  the  world.  It  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  facts  which  make  it  uneasy  and  tempt 
it  to  fret  fulness.  Hints  of  them  are  scattered 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  The  very  first 
verse  recognizes  the  presence  and  work  of  evil- 
doers. They  plot  against  the  just  ;  (hey  watch 
the  righteous  :  they  lie  in  wait  lo  slay  him. 
Not  only  so,  they  succeed.  They  bring  wicked 
devices  to  pass.  They  are  in  gre<it  power,  and 
spread  themselves  like  green  bay-trees.  Good 
men  are  slandered,  pure  reputations  are  black- 
ened, the  helpless  and  the  innocent  fall  under 
the  harrow  of  the  wicked  and  the  designing. 
From  .such  facts  the  thought  runs  naturally  to 
the  whole  great  mystery  of  God's  administra- 
tion in  the  world.  God's  administration  !  So 
dire  is  the  confusion  at  times,  so  sharp  the  con- 
tradiction, so  baffling  the  mystery  of  provi- 
dence, so  imperceptible  the  progress  of  truth 
and  of  virtue,  that  the  hold  of  the  strongest 
faith  trembles,  and  the  spectral  doubt  thrusts 
its  leering  lineaments  into  the  face  of  God's 
child — "  D I  all  things  indeed  work  together  for 
good  ?  "  It  is  not  only  that  wickedness  is  ram- 
])ant,  but  that  goodness  is  tainted  ;  that  good 
men  are  weak,  and  bigoted,  and  most  positive 
and  aggressive  where  they  should  be  most  hum- 
ble and  docile  ;  that  the  very  men  and  women 
who  seem  most  necessary  are  stricken  down  ; 
that  in  religion,,  no  less  tlian  in  worldly  things, 
men  are  carried  away  by  tlie  shallow,  the  plausi- 
ble, and  the  transient,  rather  than  anchored  to 
the  deep,  abiding,  eternal  truth.  While  the 
Psalm  opens  to  us  this  picture — and  it  is  as  old 
as  human  society,  and  has  tortured  the  minds 
of  good  and  true  men  from  the  begiiming  of 
time — it  also  puts  us  in  the  right  attitude  tow- 
ard this  mystery  anil  confusijn.  Over  against 
it  all  it  sets  the  great  truth — "God  reigns," 
and  the  consequent  precept — "  trust  in  Him." 


To  the  man  who  is  thus  troubled,  and  anxious, 
and  tempted  to  fret,  it  says,  "  Fret  not  thyself. 
Society,  lawless,  aimless  as  it  appears,  is  held 
in  God's  hand.  Leave  it  there  ;  labor  to  im- 
prove your  corner  of  it  ;  do  good  in  yOur  own 
day  and  generation  ;  instead  of  despairing,  trust 
in  the  Lord  ;  instead  of  fretting,  delight  yotir- 
self  in  God  ;  instead  of  being  restless,  rest  in 
the  Lord  ;  hold  thou  still  in  .Ichovah,  He  shall 
bring  it  to  pass."  "  Yes,"  is  the  reply,  "  but 
He  is  SI)  lung  in  bringing  it  to  pass  ;  He  m;dves 
me  wait  so  long."  So  He  does,  and  proliably 
will  ;  and  it  is  this  side  of  the  lesson  of  faith  in 
God  which  is  strongly  emphasized  in  this  Psalm 
— the  lesson  of  waiting.  And  that  is  the  side 
of  faith  which  develops  most  slowly.  Working 
is  not  always  a  sign  of  faith.  There  are  certain 
natures  to  which  work  is  an  instinct  and  a  neces- 
sity ;  and  such  usually  turn  to  work  in  times  of 
sorrow  or  trouble,  to  "  icork  it  off,"  as  they  say. 
But  if  a  man  merely  diverts  his  mind  from 
trouble,  or  forgets  trouble  in  work,  his  relief  is 
■work,  not  God."  Diversion  and  oblivion  are 
not  faith.  Successful  work  involves  no  faith  ; 
it  is  only  joy.  Faith's  harder  lesson  is  given 
in  making  a  man  lie  still,  and  not  work  at  all, 
but  simply  bear  and  wait ;  it  is  given  in  God's 
both  smiting  him  and  tying  his  hands  ;  in  his 
being  forced  to  stand  still  and  see  wrong  con- 
summated, and  villainy  successful,  ajid  the 
wicked  in  great  power  ;  it  is  given  in  his  being 
compelled  to  work  without  success,  as  men 
style  it  ;  to  labor  for  consummations  which 
God  indefinitely  postpones  ;  it  is  under  such 
discipline  that  he  wants  God,  no  one  less,  to  say 
to  him.  Hold  thou  still  in  Jehovah,  and  wait 
patiently  for  Him. 

Our  lives  are  what  their  details  are.  The 
goal  is  reached  by  God's  ordering  of  their  sepa- 
rate steps.  The  only  thing  we  are  to  be  care- 
ful about  is  that  we  step  each  time  in  God's 
track.  We  see  only  a  little  of  the  way  in 
front  ;  we  have  got  to  make  our  way  by  .single 
steps,  if  we  make  it  at  all  ;  and  though  God 
cheeks  our  steps,  and  turns  our  steps  in  strange 
directions,  makes  us  step  now  and  then  off 
what  seems  to  us  solid  ground,  upon  what 
seems  like  treacherous  soil,  makes  us  wait,  and 
wait,  and  wait  in  our  slow  stepping  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  promised  goal — all  is  well  if  we 
only  hold  fast  the  truth  that  each  step  is  in  the 
line  of  a  Divine  order,  and  that  the  way  by 
which  God  leads  us,  though  it  seem  like  thread- 
ing a  hopeless  labyrinth,  is  the  wav  in  which 
He  delights,  because  it  leads  up  to  Ilim.  Rest 
in  the  Lord  then.  Hold  thou  still  in  .Ichovah 
and  wait  patiently  for  Him.     Whether  He  bid 
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thee  stand  still,  or  nait  ia  working  for  the  long- 
delayed  end — wait  thou  unwaiceringly,  keeping 
His  way,  and  not  turning  aside  to  thine  own  \ 


wait  thou  cheerfully,  not  fretting  lliyself  in  any 
wise  to  do  evil  ;  wait  thou  cunfideiUlii,  trusting 
in  Uim  to  bring  liis  perfect  will  to  pass.     Y. 


PSxiLM    XXXVIII. 


A  PSALM   OK    DAVID,    TO   niUNG   TO   UEMBMBRANCE. 


1  O  Lord,  rebuke  me  not  in  thy  wrath  : 
Neither  chasten  me  in  thy  hot  displeasure. 

2  For  thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me, 
And  thy  liand  presseth  me  sore. 

3  There  is  no  soundness  in  my  flesh  because 

of  thine  indignation  ; 
Neitlier  is   there  any   healtli   [rest]    in    my 
bones  because  of  my  sin. 

4  For  mine  iniquities  are  gone  over  mine  head  ; 
As  an  heavy  burden  they  are  too  heavy  for 

me. 

5  My  wounds  stink  and  are  corrupt. 
Because  of  my  foolishness. 

6  I  am  pained  and  bowed  down  greatly  ; 
I  go  mourning  all  the  day  long. 

7  For  my  loins  are  filled  with  burning  ; 
And  IhiTe  is  no  soundness  in  my  tiesli. 

8  I  am  faint  and  sore  bruised  : 

I  have  groaned  by  reason  of  the  disquietness 
of  my  lie  art. 

9  Lord,  all  my  desire  is  before  thee 
And  my  groaning  is  not  hid  from  thee. 

10  My    heart   throbbeth,    my  strength   faileth 

me  : 
As  for  the  light  of  mine  eyes,  it  also  is  gone 
from  me. 

11  My  lovers  and  my  friends  stand  aloof  from 

my  plague  ; 
And  my  kinsmen  stand  afar  off. 

This  Psalm  tells  the  story  of  a  bitter  suffer- 
ing. The  suffering  is  both  in  body  and  in 
mind.  The  body  is  wasted  by  a  cruel  and 
loathsome  disease,  and  the  mind  is  full  of  an- 
guish, arising  partly  from  a  deep  sense  of  sin, 
and  partly  from  the  fear  of  relentless  and  now 
rejoicing  enemies.  Body  and  mind,  in  such 
circumstances,  act  and  react  upon  one  another. 
Mental  anguish  impairs  llie  strength  of  the 
body  ;  and  bodily  suffering  and  weakness  make 
us  less  able  to  face  with  stearly  and  resolute 
courage  the  horrors  which  crowd  upon  the 
mind.  To  add  to  his  distress,  the  sufferer  is 
deserted  even  of  his  friends.     They  to  whose 


13  Tliey  also  that  seek  after  ray  life  lay  snares 
for  me  ; 

And  they  that  seek  my  hurt  speak  mis- 
chievous things. 

And  imagine  deceits  all  the  day  long. 

13  But  I,  as  a  deaf  man,  hear  not  ; 

And  I  am  as  a  dumb  man  that  opcncth  not 
his  mouth. 

14  Yea,  I  am  as  a  man  that  hearclh  not. 
And  in  whose  mouth  are  no  arguments. 

15  For  in  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  hope  : 
Thou  wilt  answer,  O  Lord  my  God. 

16  For  I  said.  Lest  they  rejoice  over  me  : 
When  my  foot  slippeth,  they  magnify  them- 
selves against  me. 

17  For  I  am  ready  to  fall. 

And  my  sorrow  is  continually  before  me. 

18  For  I  will  declare  mine  iidquity  ; 
I  will  be  sorry  for  my  sin. 

19  But  mine  enemies  are  lively,  and  are  strong  : 
And  they  that  hate  me  wrongfully  are  mul- 
tiplied. 

20  They  also  that  render  evil  for  good 

Are  adversaries  unto  me,  because  I  follow  the 
thing  that  is  good. 
31  Forsake  me  not,  O  Lord  : 

O  my  God,  be  not  far  from  me. 
23  Make  haste  to  help  me, 
O  Lord  my  salvation. 

kind  ofSces  he  -uight  naturally  have  looked  at 
such  a  time  ;  they  who  had  been  his  friends 
in  his  health  and  prosperity,  and  who  might 
now  have  watched  by  his  sick-bed,  and  spoken 
words  of  comfort  to  him  in  his  sorrow,  turned 
colilly  away,  and  left  him  alone  with  his  grief. 
h.  burning  fever  consumed  him  (v.  7).  hi<  heart 
beat  holly,  his  eyes  failed  him,  the  bitter  remem- 
brance of  his  sin  was  with  him  ;  there  was  the 
consciousness  and  the  fear  of  God's  displeasure, 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  enouirh,  there  was,  be- 
sides all  this,  the  utter  loneliness,  never  so  hard 
to  bear  as  in  such  a  season  of  bodily  and  mental 
prostration  ;  the  weary  couch,  never  so  weary 
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as  when  no  hand  is  there  to  smooth  it ;  the  pain 
of  the  disease  far  more  acutely  felt,  because 
none  offered  sj'mpathy  ;  the  terrors  of  con- 
science and  of  the  imagination  aggravated,  be- 
cause they  had  to  be  endured  in  solitude.  Suf- 
fering seems  here  to  have  reached  its  height. 
But  out  of  the  verj'  midst  of  the  furnace  the 
sufferer  can  say,  "  Lord,  before  Thee  is  all  my 
desire — in  Thee.  O  Jehovah,  have  I  hoped  ;" 
can  cry  witli  all  the  earnestness  of  a  faith  puri- 
fied bj'  affliction,  "  Leave  me  not,  be  not  far 
from  me,  O  Lord,  mj'  salvation."  The  Psalm 
may  lie  said  to  consist  of  three  principal  parts, 
each  of  which  opens  with  an  address  to  God. 
Each  of  these  contains  an  appeal  to  God's  mercy 
— each  rests  it  on  different  grounds.     P. 

Among  the  penitential  Psalms  none  bear 
deeper  marks  of  a  season  of  utter  prostration  of 
heart  and  spirit,  of  a  combination  of  the  most 
cruel  trials,  mental  and  bodily  ;  the  strain  is 
continued  without  intermission  to  the  end  of 
the  forty-first  Psalm,  which  closes  the  first  book 
of  Psalms.  The  history  of  David  leaves  us  no 
doubt  as  to  the  time  and  circiuustances  imdcr 
which  it  was  composed.  It  must  have  been 
some  time  after  the  complete  awakening  of  his 
conscience  to  the  deadly  guilt  contracted  by 
Uriah's  death,  when  the  results  of  that  act  were 
manifested  in  the  fearful  disorders  of  his  fam- 
ily, polluted  by  incest  and  murder  ;  in  the  es- 
trangement of  his  dearest  friends  and  nearest 
kinsmen  ;  in  the  triumph  of  malicious  and 
slanderous  enemies  ;  in  agonies  of  mind,  accom- 
panied and  exaggerated  by  a  terrible  malady, 
of  which  the  symptoms,  elsewhere  noted,  are 
described  most  vividly  in  this  Psalm,  the  flesh 
diseased,  the  bones  racked,  the  loins  filled  with 
fierce  pain,  the  heart  panting,  strength  failing, 
the  eye  darkened  as  with  the  shadow  of  death  ; 
all  attributed  by  the  Psalmist  himself  to  his  own 
sin.  Yet  withal  there  is  a  sense  of  inward  com- 
munion. David  knows  that  the  hand  which 
presses  on  him  is  for  chastisement,  and  that  the 
Lord  hears  his  groaning  :  his  confession  and 
contrition  are  combined  with  hope  ;  he  desires 
to  be  nearer  God,  and  sums  up  all  with  culling 
upon  the  Lord  as  hi^  salvation.  All  these  things 
point  to  the  period  just  preceding  the  revolt  of 
Absalom.  At  that  time  there  are  indications 
that  David  was  prostrate  by  disease,  which 
gave  full  scope  to  the  machinations  of  his  son 
and  his  abettors  ;  from  which  he  recovered  only 
to  witness  their  success. 

The  Psalm  is  frequently  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament.  Its  application  to  the  Sa- 
viour, of  whom  David  was  a  type  in  so  many 
points,   in  none  more  so  than  in  suffering,   is 


natural  ;  but  though  prophetical  in  the  sense 
that  the  words  came  from  David's  heart  under 
the  influence  which  made  them  true  exponents 
of  feelings  which  reached  their  highest  intensity 
in  the  representative  of  fallen  man,  the  Psalm 
is  not  predictive,  it  speaks  of  the  present  and 
actual,  not  of  the  future  and  ideal  ;  it  belongs 
to  a  man  not  only  of  sorrow  but  of  sin  ;  of  sin 
not  merely  inipuled  but  committed  ;  and  as 
such  is  adopted  without  modification  by  con- 
science-smitten sinners,  even  while  they  feel 
that  Christ's  acceptance  of  the  burden  and 
participation  of  the  agonies  assures  them  of 
the  help  which  David  sought,  and  gives  them  a 
certaint}'  of  deliverance.     Cook. 

The  Psalms  discover  to  us  the  inner  man  of 
David,  and  in  the  inner  man  of  David  they  dis- 
cover to  us  in  some  sort  the  inner  man  of  all  the 
prophets  of  God.  He  composes  his  P.salms,  or 
a  great  part  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
cruel  suiferings.  Imagine,  then,  bowed  down 
by  suffering,  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual,  you 
were  called  upon  to  compose  a  Psalm,  and  that 
from  the  bosom  of  all  these  sufferings,  and  at 
the  very  moment  when  they  were  such  as  those 
which  he  describes  in  this  Psalm,  should  issue 
hymns  to  the  glorj'  of  God  and  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  Church.  What  a  triumph  David 
gains  over  himself,  and  what  a  humiliation  it 
is  for  us,  who  in  our  weakness  are  mostly 
obliged  to  wait  till  our  sufferings  are  passed, 
in  order  tD  reap  the  fruit  of  them  ourselves  or 
to  impart  the  benefit  to  others.  But  David,  in 
the  midst  of  his  sufferings,  writes  his  Psalms. 
lie  writes  his  thirty-eighth  Psalm  while  he  un- 
dergoes those  persecutions,  those  inward  tor- 
ments, that  bitterness  of  sin.  It  is  in  the  fur- 
nace that  he  writes  Ihcse  lines,  which  are  in- 
tended to  be  the  encouragement  of  the  Church 
in  all  ages.     A.  Monod. 

2.  It  is  not  merel}'  as  a  complaint  but  as  an 
appeal  to  the  mercy  of  God  that  he  tells  all 
his  woe.  There  is  a  yet  further  appeal  in  the 
recognition  of  G.od's  hand.  "  Thine  arrows 
.  .  .  Thy  hand."  It  is  this  conviction  that 
God  has  inflicted  the  chastisement,  that  leads 
him  to  seek  the  remedy  from  the  same  source. 

3.  No  soundness.  No  health  ;  or  "  whole- 
ness." Such  is  the  proper  and  original  mean- 
ing of  the  word  alidlom,  iniegritas,  "  peace" 
being  the  derived  meaning,  peace  only  there 
properly  existing  where  all  is  comj)lHe.  and  e.n- 

tire,  nothing  wanting.     P. All  the  miseries 

are  referred  to  their  proper  end.  The  sin  is 
not  bewailed  merely  on  account  of  its  ill  effect 
on  the  guilty  one,  but  on  account  of  the  de- 
spite done  to  God,     It  is  not  the   "  arrows" 
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that  afflict  liim  so  much  as  that  they  are  God's. 
The  reason  why  there  is  no  healtli  in  his  flesh  is 
because  of  God's  displeasure.  Sucli  is  true 
contrition,  "  not  tlie  sorrow  of  the  world  which 
worketh  death,  but  tlie  sorrow  that  worketh 
repentance  not  to  be  repented  of."     Anon. 

■I.  Fur  my  iiiiqiiitioi  <()•<■  guiie  arer  my  head  ; 
as  a  fu'fity  burdni.  t/iey  are  too  hiiiry  for  me. 
This  is  an  amplification  of  the  last  words  of  the 
verse  preceding;.  "  The  sense  of  my  iniquities 
has  now  become  intolerable."  Gone  over,  liter- 
ally, passed,  i.e.,  surpassed,  exceeded,  or  tran- 
scended. Too  lienvy  for  me,  or  hearier  than  T, 
I.e.,  heavier  than  I  can  bear.  The  reference  is 
not  merely  to  the  effects  of  sin,  but  lo  the  sense 
of  sin  itself,  the  consciousness  of  guilt,  which 
he  now  associates  with  all  his  sufferings.     A. 

It  is  of  singular  use  to  us  that  the  backslid- 

ings  of  the  holy  men  of  God  are  recorded  in 
Holy  AVrit.  Spots  appear  nowhere  more  dis 
agreeable  than  when  seen  in  a  most  lieautiful 
face  or  on  the  cleanest  garment.  We  also 
learn  from  them  to  think  humbly  of  ourselves, 
to  depend  on  the  grace  of  God,  lo  keep  a  stricter 
eye  upon  ourselves,  lest  perhaps  we  fall  into 
the  same  or  more  grievous  sins.     //.   Witsinn. 

S.  The  prayers  of  the  saint  are  set  forth  in 
Scripture  by  calls  and  cries  ;  and  sometimes  by 
"  strong  cries  with  tears  ;"  .sometimes  again  by 
"  groauings  not  to  be  uttered."  He  who  truly 
and  sensibl}'  knows  the  invaluable  happiness  of 
being  delivered  from  temptation,  an  1  the  un- 
speakable misery  of  sinking  under  it,  will  pray 
against  it,  as  a  man  ready  to  starve  would  beg 
for  bread,  or  a  man  sentenced  to  die  would  en- 
treat for  life.  Every  period,  every  word,  every 
tittle  of  such  a  prayer  is  all  spirit  and  life,  flame 
and  ecstasy  ;  it  shoots  from  one  heart  into  an- 
other, fr.im  the  heart  of  liira  who  utters  to  the 
heart  of  Ilim  who  hears  it.     South. 

9.  Lord,  before  Thee  (is)  all  my  desire,  and 
my  s'r//iing  (or  groaning)  from  Thee  is  not  hid. 
Tiiis  is  at  once  an  asseveration  that  his  account 
of  his  own  sufferings  was  not  exaggerated  or 
fictitious,  and  a  reason  why  it  need  not  be  con- 
tinued. "  Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  what  I  ask 
and  what  I  need,  the  depth  of  my  necessities  and 

the  intensity  of  my  desires."     A. The  spirit 

of  prayer  has  been  produced  and  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  supplication  ;  and  now  that  there  is 
no  restraint  in  prayer,  give  to  me,  work  for  me, 
respond  according  to  Thy  promise  to  the  thirst- 
ings  and  to  the  longings  of  this  heart.  .9.  Mar- 
tin.  The  one  gleam  of  comfort  and  refresh- 
ment in  his  misery  ;  the  one  bright  ray  which 
lights  np  the  darkness  ;  the  one  thought  which 
sustains  him,  that  he  may  "  unburden  himself 


of  all  his  griefs  in  the  bosom  of  God."  W'c 
have  but  to  read  the  first  fourteen  verses  with- 
out this  verse,  to  see  how  much  blaeki  r  the 
night  of  suffering  grows. 

II.  Up  to  this  point  he  has  spoken  of  his 
suffering  as  arising  from  his  own  state  both  of 
body  and  mind.  He  <leseril)es  now  its  aggrava- 
tion from  the  conduct  of  others  ;  first  of  friends 
who  deserted  him,  and  next  of  enemies  who 
plotted  against  him.  And  this  aggravation  of 
his  misery  is  again  a  fresh  argument  witli  God. 
P.        ' 

13.  And  T,  as  a  deaf  (man),  will  not  hear,  and 
as  a  dumb  (man)  will  not  open  his  mouth.  This 
is  at  the  same  time  an  aggravation  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  a  declaration  of  his  patience  under 
them.  He  is  obliged  to  hear  their  calumnies 
and  blasphemies  as  though  he  hciird  them  not, 
being  neither  able  to  silence  them  nor  willing  to 
dispute  them.     A. 

14.  In  the  consciousness  of  his  guilt  he  must 
be  silent,  and,  refraining  from  all  self-help, 
commit  his  cause  to  God.  Consciousness  of 
guilt  and  resignation  close  his  mouth,  so  that 
he  cannot  and  will  not  refute  the  false  accusa- 
tions of  his  enemies  ;    he   has    no    rejoinders 

whereby  to  justify  himself.     D. Xo  replies, 

not  here  "  reproofs"  or  "  rebukes,"  but  an- 
swers, in  self- vindication,  to  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies.  It  was  not  that  David  could  not. 
but  that  he  would  not,  answer.  In  this,  he  was 
the  type  of  a  greater  sufferer  in  a  mere  august 
agony.     P. 

15.  Because  for  Thee  I  waited;  Thou  wilt 
ansirer.  Lord,  my  Ood !  His  silence  and  for- 
bearance, though  a  part  of  his  sore  trial,  did  not 
spring  from  weakness,  but  from  faith  in  God. 
and  submission  to  His  precejjt.  "  I  retorted 
not  their  calumnies  and  taunts,  because  I  waited 
for  Thee  lo  vindicate  my  cause,  and  so  Thou 

wilt,    Thou   wilt  certainly   answer."      A. 

David  committed  himself  to  Him  that  judgeth 
righteously,  and  so  in  patience  was  alile  to  pos- 
sess his  soul.  Hope  in  God's  intervention  and 
belief  in  the  power  of  prayer  are  two  most 
blessed  stays  to  the  soul  in  time  of  adversity. 
Turning  away  from  the  creature  to  the  sover- 
eign Lord  of  all,  and  to  Him  as  our  own  cove- 
nant God,  we  shall  find  the  richest  solace  in 
waiting  upon  Him.     S. 

IS.  In  view  of  these  afflictions  I  publicly 
confess  my  iniquity  ;  I  deplore  my  sin — a 
vitally  important  part  of  true  prayer  in  a  case 
like  this.     C. 

19.  But  mine  enemies  are  lively, 
and  tliey  are  slroiig.  Neither  the  world, 
the  flesh,  nor  the  devil  are  ever  afflicted  with 
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debility  or  incrtucfs  ;  this  trinity  of  evils  labor 
with  mighty,  unreniittiiig  eiicrjry  to  overthrow 
us.  If  the  devil  were  biek,  or  our  lusts  feeble, 
or  Madam  Bubble  iufirm,  we  might  slacUeu 
prayer  ;  but  with  such  lively  aud  vigorous 
enemies  we  must  not  cease  to  cry  mightilj'  unto 
om-  God.     S. 

'I'i.  Though  pressed  down  with  iniquities  on 
his  conscience,  yet  he  had  salvation  in  view, 
and  the  Lord  of  his  salvation  as  his  hope.  O 
Lord,  my  salvation.  Legal  convictions  only 
fill  the  soul  with  terror,  diive  it  from  God,  and 
leave  it  in  despair.  Convictions  from  the  Spirit, 
the  Comforter,  lead  the  soul  to  Christ  ;  and  the 
faith,  hope  and  cry  of  the  soul  will  be  afttr  the 
help  and  salvation  of  Jesus  oi\ly ;  for  lie  is 
■■  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of 

the   world."     TK  Mawii. lie  who  has  the 

Lord  on  his  side  has  salvation  in  present  pos- 
session. Faith  foresees  the  blessed  issue  of  all 
her  pleas,  and  in  thi.s  verse  begins  to  ascribe  to 
God  the  glory  of  the  expected  mercy.  Wc 
shall  not  be  left  of  the  Lord.  A  sense  of  sin 
f^hall  melt  into  the  J3y  of  salvation  ;  grief  shall 
lead  on  to  gratitude,  and  gratitude  to  joy  un- 
speakable and  full  of  glory.     S. 

The  Christian  praises  God  for  His  justice,  and 
3'ct  fears  llim  for  His  mercy.  He  is  so  ashamed 
ns  that  he  dares  not  open  his  mouth  before 
God  ;  and  yet  he  comes  with  boldness  to  God 
and  asks  Ilim  anything  he  neeils.  He  is  so 
humble  as  to  acknowledge  himself  to  deserve 
nothing  but  evil  ;  and  yet  believes  that  God 
means  him  all  good.  He  is  one  that  fears  al- 
ways, yet  is  as  bold  as  a  lion.  He  is  often  sor- 
rowful, yet  always  rejoicing  ;  many  times  com- 
plaining, yet  always  giving  of  thanks.     He  is 


the  mo.<t  lowlv  minded,  yet  the  greatest  aspirer  ; 
most  contented,  yet  ever  craving.     Bacon. 


Every  new  man  is  two  men  ;  every  believer 
in  Christ  is  what  he  was.  and  not  what  he  was  : 
the  old  nature  and  the  new  nature  exist  at  the 
same  time  in  each  regenerate  individual.  The 
old  nature  the  apostle  calls  a  man,  because  it  is 
a  complete  manhood  aftiT  the  image  of  fallen 
Adam  ;  it  was  the  desires,  the  judgment,  the 
mind,  the  thoughts,  the  language,  ami  the  £e- 
tion  of  man.  as  he  is  in  his  rebellious  estate. 
He  calls  it  the  "old  man"  because  it  is  as  old 
as  Eden's  first  transgression  ;  it  is  as  old  as  we 
are  ;  it  is  the  nature  born  with  us,  the  natural 
depravity,  the  fleshly  mind  which  we  inherited 
from  our  paients.  Eviry  Chiistian  tinds  this 
old  man  still  troubling  him.  He  has  a  new 
nature  which  was  implanted  in  him,  as  through 
the  Spirit's  sacred  working  he  was  led  to  hate 
sin  and  believe  in  Jesus  to  his  soul's  salvation. 
It  is  the  heavenly  offspring  of  the  new  birth, 
the  pure  and  holy  result  of  regeneration.  That 
new  nature  cannot  sin,  it  is  as  pure  as  the  God 
from  whom  it  came,  and  like  the  .=park  which 
seeks  the  sun,  it  aspires  alnays  after  the  holy 
God  from  wdiom  it  came  ;  its  longings  and  its 
tendencies  are  always  toward  holiness  and  God, 
and  it  utterly  hates  and  loathes  that  which  is 
evil  ;  so  that  finding  itself  brought  into  contact 
with  the  oil  nature,  it  sighs  and  cries,  as  the 
apostle  tells  us,  "  O  wretched  man  that  I  am, 
who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ?"  Hence  a  warfare  is  set  up  within  the 
believer's  bosom  ;  the  new  life  struggles  against 
the  old  death.  The  enmity  is  irreconcilable 
and  lifelong.     S. 
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FOR   THE   CmEP   MUSICIAN,    TOR   .IKDnTHDN.      A   PSAI.M   OP   DAVIT). 


t  I  SAID,  I  will  take  heed  to  my  ways, 
That  I  sin  not  with  my  tongue  : 
I  will  keep  my  mouth  with  a  bridle, 
■While  the  wicked  is  before  me. 

2  I  was  dumb  with  silence,  I  held  my  peace, 

even  from  good  ; 
And  my  sorrow  was  stirred. 

3  My  heart  was  hot  within  me  ; 
While  I  was  musing  the  fire  kindled  : 
Tlieu  spake  I  with  my  tongue  ; 


4  LoiiD,  make  me  to  know  mine  end, 

And    the    measure    of    ni}'   days,   what    it 

is  ; 
Let  me  know  how  frail  I  am. 

5  Behold,  thou  hast  made  my  days  as  hand- 

breadths  ; 
And  mine  age  is  ns  nothing  before  thee  : 
Surely  every  man  at  his  best  estate  is  alto- 
gether vanity  [Hebrew,  a  breath]. 

[Sclah 
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6  Surely  every  man  walkcth  in  a  vain  slicw  : 
Surely  they  are  disquieted  in  vain  : 

He  heapeth  up  ric/ies,  and  knowetli  not  who 
shall  gather  them. 

7  And  now,  Lokd,  what  wait  I  for? 
My  hope  is  in  thee. 

a  Deliver  me  from  all  my  transgressions  : 
Make  me  not  the  reproacli  of  llie  fooli-sh. 

9  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  moutli  ; 
Because  thou  didst  it. 
10  Remove  thy  strolve  away  from  me  : 

I  am  consumed  by  tlie  blo\v  of  tliine  hand. 

The  Psalm  consi.sts  of  two  parts  :  David's 
silence  to  men  and  liis  speech  to  God  ;  and  both 
of  them  are  set  witli  such  sweet  notes  of  music, 
though  they  be  sad,  that  they  deserve  well  to 
lie  committed  lo  the  rhief  mimcian.     Leighton. 

-"The  most  beautiful,"  says  Ewald,  "of 

uU  eleiries  ill  tlie  Psalter."  It  is  the  sorrowful 
complaint  of  a  heart  not  yet  subdued  to  a  per- 
fect resignation,  but  jealous  with  a  godly  jeal- 
ousy lest  it  should  bring  dishonor  upon  its  God, 
and  longing  for  light  from  heaven  to  scatter  its 
doubts.  The  holy  siugcr  had  long  pent  up  his 
feelings  ;  and  though  busy  thoughts  were  stir- 
ring within  him,  he  would  not  give  them  utter- 
ance. And  he  feared  lest,  while  telling  his  per- 
ple.xities,  some  word  might  drop  from  his  lips 
which  woidd  give  the  wicked  an  occasion  to 
speak  evil  against  his  God.  And  when  at  last, 
unable  to  repress  his  strong  emotion,  he  speaks, 
it  is  to  God  and  not  to  man.  It  is  as  one  who 
feels  how  hopeless  the  problem  of  life  is,  except 
as  seen  in  the  light  of  God.  It  is  with  the  deep 
conviction  of  personal  frailty  (v.  6)  and  sinful- 
ness (v.  9),  as  well  as  of  the  frailty  and  sinful- 
ness of  all  men.  It  is  with  the  touching  sad- 
ness of  one  who  cannot  be  comforted.  And  yet 
the  weeping  eye  is  raised  lo  heaven,  and  amid 
all  his  grief  and  perplexity,  notwithstanding 
all  that  is  so  dark  and  cheerless  in  the  world, 
jT.igrim  and  stranger  as  he  is,  the  Psalmist  can 
siill  say,  "  My  hope  is  in  Thee"  (v.  7).     P. 

I.  Tiiat  I  still  not  with  my  tongue. 
Plan's  mouth  will  hold  a  world  full  of  sin  ;  for 
tliere  is  not  any  sin  forbidden  in  the  law  or 
Gospel  which  is  not  spoken  by  the  tongue,  as 
well  as  thought  in  the  heart  or  done  in  the 

life.     Reyner. How  important  it  is  that  we 

should  seek  to  order  our  speech  aright,  seeing 
that  our  words  are  the  outcomiug  of  onr  inmost 
heart,  the  revelation  of  the  deepest,  most  hid- 
den things  which  are  there.  How  imjiortant, 
ton,  seeing  that  words  reach  so  far  and  exercise 
30  vast  an  influence.      They   have  sometimes 


11  When  thou  with  rebukes  dost  correct  man 

for  iniquity, 
Thou  makest  his  beauty  to  consume  away 

like  a  moth  ; 
Surely  every  man  is  vanity.  [Selah 

13  Hear  my  prayer,  O  Lord,  and  give  ear  unto 
my  cry  ; 

Hold  not  thy  peace  at  my  tears  : 

For  I  am  a  stranger  with  thee, 

A  sojourner,  as  all  my  fathers  were. 
13  O  sparu  me,  that  I  may  recover  strength. 

Before  I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more. 

been  called  "  winged,"  and  so  they  are,  travel- 
ling far  and  fast  by  paths  of  their  own.  Con- 
sider the  strict  judgment  and  account  to  which 
God  will  call  us  for  our  use  of  this  talent  of 
speech.  "By  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  justi- 
fied, and  by  thy  words  thou  shalt  be  con- 
denmed  ;"  and  from  other  sayings  of  Christ 
our  Lord  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  a  light 
word,  as  it  seems  now,  will  prove  heavy  enoug!i 
at  the  day  of  judgment  ;  many  a  word  lightly 
spoken  now  will  have  to  be  heavily  accounted 
for  then.     Trench. 

ti.  /  licld  my  peace,  even  from  good — that  is. 
I  forbore  to  speak  what  I  might  well  and  law- 
full}'  enough  have  spoken,  lest  some  unseemly 
word  might  suddenly  slip  from  me  ;  or  lest 
mine  enemies  should  misconstrue   anything  I 

spake.     -1.  .Jackson. We  do  so  easily  exceed 

in  our  words,  that  it  is  better  sometimes  to  be 
wholly  silent  than  to  speak  that  which  is  good  ; 
for  our  good  borders  so  near  upon  evil,  and  so 
easy  is  the  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
that  though  we  begin  to  speak  of  God  and  g'ood 
things  with  a  good  intention,  yet  how  quickly 
run  we  into  another  channel  ;  passion  and  self 
having  stolen  in  turn  us  quite  from  the  first  de- 
sign of  our  speech.     L. It  is  a  great  art  in 

the  Christian  life  to  learn  to  be  silent.  Under 
oppo.sitions,  rebukes,  injuries,  still  to  be  silent. 
It  is  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  say  it  in  an 
excited  or  angry  manner,  even  if  the  occasion 
should  seem  to  justify  a  degree  of  anger.  By 
remaining  silent,  the  mind  is  enabled  to  collect 
itself,  and  to  call  upon  God  in  secret  aspirations 
of  prayer.  And  thus  you  will  speak  to  the 
honor  of  your  holy  profession,  as  well  as  to  the 
good  of  those  who  have  injured  you,  when  you 
speak  from  God.     UpJiain. 

3.  The  Psalmist  here  expresses  a  simple  fact 
in  the  actual  working  of  the  human  soul.  It  is 
that  the  fire  of  fieliiig  is /erf  and  maintained  by 
reflection  upon  the  objects  or  truths  by  which 
it  has  been  kindled.     ' '  While  1  ucaa  musing  the 
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jire  kindled."  Emotion,  desire,  or  passion  is 
awakened  by  objects  in  the  world  around  us, 
by  events  in  providence,  by  the  course  of  cir- 
cumstances amid  whicli  we  are  placed,  and  by 
truths  of  nature  or  revelation  read  and  appre- 
hended by  the  mind  ;  and  as  feeling  is  thus  ex- 
cited, it  is  fed  and  made  to  burn  simply  by  giv- 
ing the  mind  fixedly  to  the  coutemplatiun  of  the 
things  that  have  kindled  it.     B. 

The  fire  of  God's  truth  and  love  lay  like  em- 
bers in  his  heart.  By  meditation  he  drew  those 
embers  together  and  fanned  them  into  a  flame. 
So  should  we  do  when  our  hearts  are  dark  and 
cold.  We  know  enough  to  make  us  wise  and 
happy.     Our  failure  is  in  not  pondering  what 

we  know.      Jnierior. It  is  impossible  that 

the  affections  should  be  kept  constant  to  an  ob- 
ject wliich  irives  no  employment  to  the  under- 
standing. The  energies  of  the  intellect,  increase 
of  insight,  and  enlarging  views  are  necessary 
to  keep  alive  the  substantial  faith  in  the  heart. 
They  are  the  appointed  fuel  to  the  sacred  fire. 

Coleridge. It  is  the  musing  after  which  the 

fire  begins  to  burn — the  burning  of  our  hearts 
within  us  as  the  words  of  wisdom  enter  the 
listening  ear.  Attention  to  sacred  things  is  the 
method  of  the  soul's  feeding  on  them.  Through 
this  it  makes  its  approaches,  its  accjuaintance 
with  them,  and  tlirough  this  dwells  with  them 
in  a  sort  of  heavenly  conversation.     II.  II. 

As  meditation  opens  the  understanding  and 
presents  truth  to  the  mind,  so  it  raiseth  the 
affections.  Knowledge  without  meditation  to 
warm  the  affections  is  like  the  glancing  of  a 
beam  upon  a  wave— it  fills  it  with  a  little  clarity, 
but  it  doth  not  heal  it ;  so,  when  there  are  many 
motions  of  truth  in  the  brain,  if  meditation  doth 
not  apply  them  to  the  heart,  and  fix  them  upon 
the  soul,  the  affections  have  no  warmth  by 
them.  Slight  visions  make  .shallow  impres- 
sions. He  that  with  a  careless  eye  looks  upon 
a  piece  of  embroidery  docs  not  see  the  curious- 
ness  of  the  w'ork,  and  therefore  doth  not  admire 
it.  So  when  we  with  a  running  eye  look  upon 
the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  no  wonder  our  affec- 
tions are  not  raised  toward  them.  David,  speak- 
ing concerning  his  meditation,  says,  "  While  I 
was  musing,  the  fire  burned,  my  heart,  was  hot 
within  mc."     'Tis  musing  makes  this  fire  to 

bum.       Salter. Our    hearts    and    affections 

should  answer  our  thoughts,  as  the  echo  the 
voice  and  the  wax  tlie  character  in  the  seal. 
If  our  meditations  do  not  better  our  hearts, 
they  do  notlijng.  While  they  swim  in  the 
mind,  as  light  things  floating  on  the  waters, 
they  are  improfitable  ;  but  when  they  sink  down 
into  the  affections,  as  heavy  and  weighty  things. 


making  suitable  and  real  impressions  there,  then 
they  attain  their  end.  Our  design  in  meditation 
must  be  rather  to  cleanse  our  hearts  than  to 
clear  our  heads.  "  While  I  was  musing  the 
fire  burned."  We  strike  fire  by  meditation  to 
kindle  our  affections.  This  application  of  the 
thouglits  to  the  heart  is  like  the  natural  heat, 
which  digests  the  food  and  turns  it  into  good 
nourishment.     Swiniioek. 

Meditation  Jiath  a  double  benefit  in  it,  it  pours 
in  and  pours  out  ;  first  it  pours  good  thoughts 
into  the  mind,  and  then  it  pours  out  those 
thoughts  again  into  prayer ;  meditation  first 
fumisheth  with  matter  to  pray  and  then  it  fur- 
nisheth  with  a  heart  to  pray.  "  /  teas  musinrj, ' ' 
said  David,  and  the  very  next  words  are  a 
prayer,  "Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end." 
Pra3'er  is  the  child  of  meditation.  It  was  an  ex- 
cellent saj'ing  of  Bernard  ;  "  Lord,  I  will  never 
come  away  from  Thee  without  Thee.  "  Let 
this  be  a  Christian's  resolution,  not  to  leave  off 
his  meditations  of  God  till  he  find  something  of 
God  in  him  ;   some  moving  of  the  soul  after 

God.     T.  Watson. In  prayer,  better  that  our 

heart  be  without  words  than  our  words  without 
heart.     H. 

4.  "  Make  me  rightly  to  know  and  estimate 
the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human  life, 
that  so,  instead  of  suffering  myself  to  be  per- 
plexed \\  itli  all  that  I  see  around  me,  I  may 
cast  myself  the  more  entirely  upon  Thee,"  as 
indeed  follows  :  "  And  now.  Lord,  what  wait 
I  for?"     P. 

5.  Uly  4lay!i.  Man's  life  is  styled  days  be- 
cause it  is  not  conferred  upon  us  by  wholesale, 
by  months  and  years,  but  by  retail  of  days, 
hours,  minutes,  moments  ;  so  acquainting  ns 
with  the  brevity  thereof,  we  may  learn  to  de- 
pend upon  God's  bounty  for  the  loan  of  our 
life,  employ  it  for  His  glory,  and  every  day 
prepare  for  the  Bridegroom,  Clu'ist.     Layfielde. 

My  day!«  an  iiaiidbreaclth.    That  is 

one  of  the  shortest  measures.  We  need  not 
long  lines  to  measure  our  lives  by  ;  each  one 
carries  a  measure  about  with  him,  his  own 
hand  ;  that  is  the  longest  and  fullest  measure. 
It  is  not  so  much  as  a  span  ;  tliat  might  possibly 
have  been  the  measure  of  old  age  in  the  infancy 
of  the  world,  but  now  it  is  contracted  to  a 
handbreadth,  and  that  is  the  longest.  But  how 
many  fall  short  of  that  !  Many  attain  not  to  a 
fingerbreadth  ;  multitudes  pass  from  the  womb 
to  the  gntve  ;  and  how  many  end  their  course 
within  the  compass  of  childhood  i     Leighton. 

Whether  we  drop  in  infancy  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave,  or  are  cut  off  in  youth  ;  whether 
we  attain  to  manhood,  or  even  to  old  age  ;  still 
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■vvc  soon  arrive  nt  tlie  l)(>un<lnrv,  we  soon  reach 
the  eiiil  of  our  course,  and  often  williout  pass- 
\nir  tlirimgh  its  intermediate  stiii^es.  "  Behold, 
Thou  hast  made  my  days  as  an  liandbreadth, 
and  mine  age  is  as  notliing  before  Thee  !"  Tlic 
stream  of  human  existence  is  rapid  and  impetu- 
ous ;  its  waves  follow  each  other  in  qniek  suc- 
cession, and  many  are  ingulfed  almost  as  soon 
as  they  appear.  Early  in  infancy  the  stream 
glides  away  like  a  summer  brook,  and  leaves 
the  fond  parent  mournfully  to  recall  the  pleas- 
ure he  received  in  contemplating  its  unsullied 
purity  and  its  playful  meanders.  Of  those  who 
set  out  with  us  in  this  journey  of  life,  how 
many  have  disappeareil  from  onr  side  !  what 
changes  have  taken  place  in  the  circle  of  our 
connections  since  we  began  our  course  !  how  few 
can  we  now  number  of  those  with  whom,  in  the 
earlier  period  of  our  lives,  "  we  took  sweet 
counsel  !"  Every  year  makes  great  changes. 
JIany  friends  in  whom  we  delighted  have  fin- 
ished tlieir  course  :  they  liave  passed  through 
the  gate  that  opens  into  the  invisible  world  ; 
they  have  completed  their  probation,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  tribunal  of  Infinite  Majesty  ;  they 
liave  done  with  the  converse  of  mortals,  and 
luive  seen  and  heard  things  which  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  utter  ;  they  have  forever  finished  their 
course.     B.  Hall. 

liemember  that  our  days  do  not  come  to  us 
in  a  multitude,  but  in  regulated  succession,  and 
with  a  largely  educating  variety.  Though  they 
come  in  succession,  they  make  a  unity,  and 
they  will  make  a  beautifid  and  ■well-ordered 
unity  if  we  live  them  all  with  God  and  for 
men.  God  is  our  home,  and  from  that  home 
in  God  what  can  our  outlook  be,  even  in  the  sad- 
dest da3's,  but  one  of  restful  hope,  quiet  expec- 
tation, calm  dependence  on  the  e.\haustless  love 
of  our  Father  in  heaven,  who  has  promised  that 
"as  our  days,  so  shall  our  strength  be"  ?    J. 

Clifford Life  is  so  short,  we  must  seek  for 

wisdom  to  make  the  most  of  it.  No  more  is 
required  than  that  every  man  should  do  his 
best  with  the  hours  entrusted  to  his  care.  The 
thought  of  life's  shortness  should  lead  us  to 
value  time  more  highly.  Our  short  life  on 
earth  should  be  a  life  of  work,  for  we  shall  have 
all  eternity  to  rest  in.  Learn  to  value  time, 
first,  because  you  have  the  work  your  "  hand 
finds"  to  accomplish  ;  and,  secondly,  because 
you  have  to  "  work  out  your  own  salvation." 
The  great  lesson  which  the  frailty  and  short- 
ness of  life  should  teach  us  is  the  importance 
of  preparing  for  the  eternity  beyond.  W.  S. 
Randall. 

His  be§t  estate  is  altogether  van- 


ily.  You  have  man  here  liftcil  up  and  cast 
down  again  ;  lifted  up  inan  at  his  btnl  enliitr, 
and  from  that  thrown  down  to  nothing,  even 
in  that  estate  he  ix  <ilU>r;i!h(y  ranity.  What  is 
that '!  It  is,  as  the  wend  siguilies,  an  cnrthli/ 
vapi/r,  and  it  is  generally  used  to  signify  things 
of  the  kast  and  meanest  use,  the  most  empty, 
airy  things.  So  idols  are  oft  called  by  thi'.t 
name  ;  they  are  nothing  in  respect  of  what 
is  attributed  to  them  by  the  children  of  men  ; 
and  sucl^  a  thing  is  man,  he  seems  to  be  some- 
thing, and  IS  indeed  nothing.     Leiyhton. 

Soiall  is  mentioned  scveiity-fovr  iiiiieum  the 
Scriptuie,  whereof  seventy-one  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms,  and'  thrice  in  the  prophet  Ilabakkuk, 
which  is  written  psalm-wise  ;  and  it  is  placed 
in  the  end  of  a  Psalm  or  vei-se.  It  indicatts  a 
little  pause,  stop,  or  stay.  It  did  instinct  thcni 
to  meditate  seriously  upan  thi.se  themes  where 
"  Selah"  was  engraven,  as  containing  matltr 
worthy  of  singular  observation,  meditation,  and 
remembrance.      L'lyfdtk. 

C  Onli/  ill  nn  image  doci  a  man  tralk  ;  imbj 
{for)  (I  breath  do  they  make  a  noise  ;  he  hoards 
up  and  he  knows  not  wlw  will  yathcr  them.  So 
short  and  transient  is  man's  life,  that  what  he 
does  and  what  befalls  him  seems  to  be  not  so 
much  a  reality  as  a  show,  a  picture,  an  ideal 
scene,  in  which  he  loulks  about,  as  one  of  the 
imaginary  actors.  For  a  breath,  i.e.,  the  time 
spent  in  a  single  respiration,  an  instant,  a  mo- 
ment. Or  as  a  breath,  i.e.,  something  intangi- 
ble and  momentary.  Or  as  vanity,  vainly,  in 
vain,  without  use  or  effect.     A. 

The  apostle  says  (1  Cor.  'i  :  31),  "  The  fash- 
ion of  this  world  passeth  away,"  the  outward 
form  and  show  of  things,  that  which  appears 
as  the  substance  of  this  life,  ils  possessions,  en- 
joyments, interests,  are  changing,  fleeting,  and 
disappearing  with  every  moment.  The  form, 
the  fashion  of  the  world,  like  a  splendid  pag- 
eant is  unreal,  illusive,  continues  but  a  little 
time.  It  passes  off  like  the  shifting  scenes  of 
the  stage,  with  its  gay  masked  actors  of  the 
hour.  Briefly  but  exactly  is  the  apostle's 
thought  here  expressed  by  the  Psalmi.^t, 
"  Surely  man  walketh  in  a  tain  show."      B. 

Life  is  but  a  passing  pageant.     This  alone 

is  sure,  that  nothing  is  sure.  All  around  us 
.shadows  mock  us  ;  we  walk  among  them,  and 
too  many  live  for  them  as  if  the  mocking  im- 
ages were  substantial  ;  acting  their  borrowed 
parts  with  zeal  fit  only  to  be  si)ent  on  realities, 
and  lost  upon  the  phantoms  of  this  pas,sing 
scene.     S. 

It  is  a  dieaming  and  distracted  world,  that 
spend  their  days  and  cares  for  nothing  ;  and 
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are  as  serious  in  following  a  feallier,  and  in  the 
pursuit  of  that  which  they  confess  is  vanity, 
and  dying  in  th(^ir  hands,  as  if,  indeed,  they 
knew  it  to  be  true  felicity.  Lik<'  a  stage-play, 
where  all  things  seem  to  be  what  they  are  not, 
and  all  parties  seem  to  do  what  they  do  not, 
and  depai  I,  and  are  all  disrobed  and  unmasked  ; 
such  is  the  life  of  the  most  of  this  world,  who 
spend  their  days  in  a  seri  )us  jesting  and  in  a 

busy  doing  of  nothing.     Bnxtcr. Will  a  man 

find  fittest  preparation  for  cahnncss,  and  noble- 
ness, and  purity  in  the  evcrla.sting  kingdom  by 
giving  all  his  actual  energies  and  nil  his  time 
in  this  world  to  these  earthly,  transient  things  ? 
Can  he  be  in  the  highest  sense  really  succeeding 
l)y  comporting  himself  like  a  settled  and  per- 
manent proprietor,  or  like  one  who  has  hope 
that  in  time  he  will  come  into  secure  posses- 
sion, in  a  place  and  scene  where  nothing  is 
fixed,  where  nothing  is  sure,  and  where  all  the 
Aviscst  and  all  the  noblest  have  said,  "  We  are 
strangers"?    Raleigh. 

Surely  tliey  arc  disquieted  in  vain. 
Men  fret,  and  fume,  and  worry,  and  all  for  mere 
nothing.  They  are  shadows  pursuing  shadows, 
while  death  pursues  them.  He  who  toils  and 
contrives  and  wearies  himself  for  gold,  for 
fame,  for  rank,  even  if  he  wins  his  desire,  finds 
at  the  end  his  labor  lost ;  for  like  the  treasure 
of  the  miser's  dream,  it  all  vanishes  when  the 
man  awakes  in  the  world  of  reality.  Read  well 
this  text,  and  then  listen  to  the  clamor  of  the 
market  and  the  exchange,  the  din  of  the  city 
streets,  and  remember  that  all  this  noise  (for  so 
the  word  means),  this  breach  of  quiet,  is  matle 
about  imsubstantial,  fleeting  vanities.  Broken 
rest,  anxious  fear,  overworked  brain,  failing 
mind — these  are  steps  in  the  process  of  disquiet- 
ing with  many,  and  all  for  riches,  which  a  man 
must  leave  so  soon.  He  Iieapelli  up 
riclies,  and  iinowetii  not  wlio  !«liail 
gather  tliein.  Many  work  for  others  all 
unknown  to  them.  Especially  does  this  verse 
refer  to  those  all-gathering  muckrakes,  who  in 
due  time  are  succeeded  by  all-scattering  forks, 
which  scatter  riches  as  profusely  as  their  sires 

gathered  them  parsimoniously.     S. [leaping 

lip  riches  is  the  great  foolishness  and  disease, 
especially  of  old  age,  that  the  less  way  a  man 
has  to  go  he  makes  the  greater  provision  for  it. 
But  for  what  end  dost  thou  take  all  this  pains  ? 
If  for  thyself  a  little  sober  care  will  do  thy 
turn,  if  th)'  desires  be  sober  ;  and  if  not  so,  thy 
diligence  were  better  bestowed  in  impairing  and 
diminishing  of  these  desires,  and  that  is  the 
easier  way  a  great  deal.  And  if  it  be  for 
others,  why  dost  thou  take  a  certain  unease  to 


thyself  for  the  uncertain  ease  of  othere  ?  And 
who  these  are  thou  dust  not  know  ;  maybe 
such  as  thou  never  intended  them  for.     L. 

It  is  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  human  nature 
that  while  men  are  young  and  have  no  mone)' 
to  spend,  they  are  fond  of  spending ;  but  as 
they  get  older,  richer,  and  have  little  further 
use  of  money,  then  they  are  prone  to  hoard  it. 
Thus  when  expediency  would  suggest  the  need 
of  money  for  the  many  rainy  days  of  the  prob- 
able long  future  before  him  man  is  careless  so  to 
make  it  ;  but  when,  as  common-sense  must  tell 
him,  he  is  soon  to  <lie  and  leave  his  wealth, 

then  he  is  anxious  to  hoard  it.     S.  R. Many 

covetous  men  take  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
ruminating  upon  their  wealth,  and  in  recount- 
ing what  they  have  ;  but  they  have  a  great 
deal  of  tormenting  care  and  fear  about  it,  and 
if  they  had  not,  it  is  very  hard  to  understand 
where  the  reasonable  pleasure  and  happiness 
lies  of  having  things  to  no  end.  It  is,  at  the 
best,  as  if  it  were  worth  the  while  for  men  to 
take  pains  to  dig  silver  out  of  the  earth,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  melt  it  down  and  stamp 

it,  and  bury  it  there  again.     TilMson. What 

can  be  luore  miserable  than  for  a  man  to  toil 
and  labor  his  whole  life,  and  to  have  no  power 
to  enjoy  any  fruit  of  his  labors  ?  to  bear  like 
an  ass  a  golden  burden  all  the  day,  and,  without 
any  further  use  of  it,  at  night  to  have  it  taken 
away,  reserving  nothing  to  himself  but  a  galled 
conscience  ?    Dmonams. 

Christ's  teaching  about  wealth  (Luke  16  :  19) 
is  not  communist  or  socialist.  He  recognizes 
full}'  the  right  of  individual  possession  ;  but  He 
emphatically  asserts  that  possession  is  steward- 
ship, and  that  we  hold  money,  as  we  do  every- 
thing, in  trust  for  those  who  lack  and  need  it. 
The  belief  and  practice  of  that  would  revolu- 
tionize society,  and  we  should  have  no  more 
rich  men  dying  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  re- 
nowned for  their  lilierality  to  the  cause  of  God 
and  men,  while  leaving  behind  them  millions. 
Our  modern  Chiistianity  is  far  too  chary  in  giv- 
ing full  weight  and  prominence  to  our  Lord's 
plain  and  reiterated  teachings  to  that  effect. 
It  needs  to  be  preached  more  emphatically,  and 
to  be  burneil  into  men's  consciences.     A.  M. 

7.  And  now.  He  turns  away  with  a  sense 
of  relief  from  the  sad  contemplation  of  man's 
fleeting,  transitory  life,  to  fix  the  eye  of  his 
heart  on  Illm  who  abideth  ever.  We  seem  al- 
most to  hear  the  deep  sigh  with  which  the  words 
are  uttered.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  here  it 
is  on  God  Himself,  not  on  a  life  to  come,  that 
his  hope  sustains  itself.  "  Although  not  ex- 
pressly assured  of  a  future  life  of  blessedness. 
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his  faith,  even  in  the  midst  of  dealli,  lays  holil 
on  Jeliovah  as  tlie  livinij  one,  anil  as  the  God 
of  the  living.  It  is  just  this  whieh,  as  Heug- 
slenbiTg  also  here  ob«rves,  is  so  heroic  iu  the 
Old  Testament  faith,  tliat  in  the  midst  of  the 
riddles  of  the  present,  and  in  view  of  a  future, 
losing  itself  in  a  night  of  gloom,  it  casts  itself 
absolutely  and  without  hesitation  into  the  arms 
ofG>>d"  (DelitzseJ,).     P. 

Itly  hope  is  hi  Tliee.  Does  this  imply 
hape  in  a  state  after  death  ?  If  not,  the  state 
of  mind  is  one  very  hard  to  understand.  The 
one  thing  David  is  sure  of  is  that  his  life  here 
is  a  mere  nothing,  a  shadow,  an  empty  sound  ; 
the  hope  must  therefore  have  another  object. 
The  Psalmist  does  not  opi'nly  declare  what  it 
was.  He  was  not  moved  to  reveal  it  ;  but  here, 
as  in  numberless  othor  passages,  he  leaves  no 
alternative  but  utter  disappointment,  unless  the 
hope  ill  death  is  realized  hereafter.     Cook. 

Ill  Tliec.  Sweet  i-i  it  t'lat  our  hope  should 
rest  in  Him  who  is  never  shaken  ;  sh  luld  abide 
in  Him  who  never  changeth  ;  sliould  liind  us 
to  Him  who  can  hold  us  fast  to  Himself,  who 
alone  is  the  fidl  contentment  of  the  soul  ; 
should,  as  it  were,  enter  into  Him  ;  since  "  in 

Him  is  our  heing."  wh  )  is  love.     Pnsey. 

Verily,  the  heavenly  instructed  siul  knows  that 
all  is  of  God  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and  therefore 
God  alone  is  his  hope.  His  hope  is  not  in  his 
graces,  his  feelings,  his  frames,  his  comforts, 
but  in  the  God  of  all  grace  ;  not  in  the  streams, 
but  in  the  fountain  ;  not  in  what  lie  has  re- 
ceived, but  iu  the  infinites  fulness  which  is 
treasured  up  in  Christ.      IF.  Mdsnn. 

8.  Deliver  me.  The  first  thing  David 
prays  for  is  deliverance  from  the  sin  to  which 
he  attributes  all  his  misery.  He  includes  in- 
ward assurance  of  forgiveness,  cleansing  from 
the  guilt,  and  deliverance  from  the  power  and 
penalty  of  sin.     Co:ik. 

9.  I  was  dumb.  This  clearly  refers  to 
the  resolve  and  conduct  described  in  vs.  1,  3. 
lie  thus  reiterates  before  God  how  careful  he 
had  been  to  avoid  giving  offence  by  any  hasty 
•word  ;  albgcs  the  reason  for  this,  because  he 
felt  that  his  suffering  was  God's  doing  ;  and 
urges  it  as  a  motive  with  God  in  the  entreaty 
whieh  follows.     P. 

Because  Tlioii  didst  it,  A  great  deal 
is  gained  when  the  sorrow  or  the  mystery  has 
been  traced  up  to  God.  God  did  it  ;  then  I 
know  that  infinite  wi.'nlnm  did  it.  God  did  it  ; 
then  I  know  that  infinite  purer  did  it.  God 
did  it,  anl  therefore  I  know  that  infinite  lore 
did  it.  The  fact,  indeed,  reduces  us  to  silence  ; 
but  let  us  be  sure  that  we  understand  the  mean- 


ing of  the  hand  that  is  laid  for  the  time  over 
our  mouth.  It  need  not  mean  lliat  God  is  re- 
buking our  inipiiry,  or  forbidding  us  to  (uirsue 
it.  It  cannot  mean  that  God  is  tantalizing  us. 
It  need  not  even  mean  that  He  intends  to  deny 
us  a  solution.  It  may  mean  that  He  is  putting 
us  in  the  way  of  a  solution.  Often,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  our  sorrows  or  our  hard  questions,  we 
are  like  this  Psalmist — our  heart  hot  within  us, 
our  mind  in  a  ferment  of  wild  questionings. 
The  bestithing  for  God  to  do  with  us  then  is  to 
silence  us.  and  to  set  us  pondering  this  naked 
truth  :  God  did  it!  We  may  think,  perhaps. 
His  reducing  us  to  silence  is  an  arbitrary  refusal 
to  enlighten  us  ;  but  we  may  possil)ly  discover, 
after  we  have  been  silent  awhile,  tiiat  a  better 
and  ampler  explanation  lies  in  the  words  : 
"  Thou  didst  it  !"  .  .  .  No  maxi  c\QX  reasoned, 
himself  into  submission  under  God's  stroke  or 
into  rcstfulness  amid  His  mysteries.  The  child's 
way  is  the  only  way,  going  direct  to  Him  who 
did  it,  and  resting  in  silence  on  His  Divine 
heart.  And  how  this  truth  gathers  power  when 
we  go  to  this  text,  taking  Christ  with  us  ! 
How  it  kindles  under  His  touch  !  God  did  it  ; 
and  I  look  up  into  that  face  of  unspeakable 
love,  with  its  thorn-marked  brow,  and  say, 
"  Thou  didst  it."  I  am  in  sorrow  ;  the  sorrow 
is  driven  home  by  a  pierced  hand  :  Thou  didst 
it ;  but  the  pierced  hand  tells  me  of  the  loving 
heart  behind  the  hand  ;  and  if  love  hath  done  it 
let  me  be  silent  and  content.      Vincent. 

God  is  training  up  His  children  here.  This 
is  the  true  character  of  His  dealings  with  them. 
It  is  training  for  the  kingdom  ;  it  is  education 
for  eternity.  It  is  the  discipline  of  love. 
Every  step  of  it  is  kindness.  There  is  no  wrath 
nor  vengeance  iu  any  part  of  the  process.  The 
discipline  of  the  school  may  be  stern  ;  but  that 
of  the  family  is  love.  We  are  sure  of  this  ;  and 
the  consolation  which  it  affords  is  unutterable. 
There  will  be  no  needless  suffering.  Were  this 
but  kept  in  mind,  there  would  be  fewer  hard 
thoughts  of  God  among  men,  even  when  His 

strokes  are  most  severe.     II.  Bonnr. So  let 

us  be  duml).  dumb  not  from  despair,  but  from 
faith  ;'dumb  not  like  a  wretch  weary  with  call- 
ing for  help  that  does  not  come,  but  dumb  like 
a  child  sitting  at  its  mother's  feel,  lookicg  up 
into  her  face  and  watching  her  doings,  under- 
standing none  of  them  as  yet,  but  certain  that 
they  all  are  done  in  love.     C.  King.iley. 

There  is  too  much  noise  around  us,  and  we 
cannot  hear  the  voice  of  God  as  long  as  all  is 
well  with  us  and  we  have  the  enjoyment  of  life. 
Every  affliction  is  a  wilderness  in  whicli  a  man 
is  in  solitude  and  stillness  so  that  he  under- 
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stands  better  the  Word  of  God.  When  human 
voices  are  silent,   the  voice  of  God  begins  to 

speak.      Tholiick. •  Patience  will   not   have 

had  its  perfect  work  in  any  case  until  the  afflict- 
ed soul  is  prepared  to  make  no  reservation,  to 
claim  uo  direction,  but  to  give  up  all  into  the 
hands  of  the  most  wise,  most  righteous  and 
merciful  God.  Murmuring  maj'  for  a  time 
prevail,  yet  the  Great  Physician,  who  applies 
the  painful  remedy,  cannot  be  baffled,  and  tri- 
umphs to  His  own  glory  and  the  unspeakable 
liLineflt  of  the  believer's  soul.  Happy  is  he 
who,  like  David,  can  look  back  upon  chastise- 
ments and  say,  "  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my 
mouth,  because  Thou  didst  it."     J.  W.  A. 

Resignation,  with  a  kind  of  spiritual  alchemy, 
transmutcth  every  sorrow  and  grief  into  a  bless- 
ing. She  makes  the  bitter  -waters  of  Marah  de- 
licious ;  slie  sings  with  heavenly  music  and 
melodious  voice  her  songs  in  the  night  ;  she 
overcomes  all  by  subjection  to  all  ;  and  though 
noiselessly  treading  the  path  of  meekness,  she 
moves  on  with  calm,  majestic  order,  in  com- 
pany with  all  creatures,  and  all  worlds,  that  obey 
Jehovah's  bidding.  Abasing  herself,  she  riseth 
ti)  high  exaltation  ;  submissive,  she  conquers  ; 
.sorrowing,  she  rejoiccth  ;  dying,  she  liveth  ; 
consumed  bj' fiery  trials,  she  ascendeth  from  the 
ashes  of  her  affliction  to  a  nobler  and  better 
life.     Jabez  Burm. 

10.  Remove  Thy  stroke  from  me. 
It  is  quite  con.sistent  with  resignation  to  pray 
or  the  removal  of  a  trial.  David  was  fully 
acquiescent  in  the  Divine  will,  and  yet  found  it 
in  his  heart  to  pray  for  deliverance  ;  indeed,  it 
was  while  he  was  rebellious  that  he  was  prayer- 
I'ss  about  his  trial,  and  only  when  he  became 
ubmissive  did  he  jilead  for  mercy.     S. 

11.  Like  a  iiiolti.  The  moths  of  the 
East  are  very  large  and  beautiful,  but  .short- 
lived. After  a  few  showers  these  splendid  in- 
sects may  be  seen  tiutlering  in  every  breeze, 
lint  the  dry  weather  and  their  numerous  ene- 
mies soon  consign  them  to  the  common  lot. 
Thus  the  beauty  of  man  consumes  away  like 
that  of  this  gay  rover,  dressed  in  his  robes  of 

|)urple,   and    scarlet,   and    grecu.      Kitto. 

Surely  every  man  i§  vanity.  He  is  as 
Trapp  wittily  says  "  a  curious  picture  of  noth- 
ing." He  is  unsidjstantial  as  his  own  breath,  a 
vapor  which  ajipcareth  for  a  littb  while,  and 
tlien  vanishelli  away.  Silnh.  Well  may  this 
truth  bring  us  t )  a  pause.     S. 

I'i.  Lord,  hold  not  Tliy  peace  at 
my  tear*.  He  that  does  not  williiiglv  afflict 
and  grieve  the  cliildren  of  men,  much  less  His 
own  children,  will  not  hold  His  jieaire  at  their 


tears,  but  will  either  speak  deliverance  for  them 
(and  if  He  epeak,  it  is  done),  or  in  the  mean- 
time speak  comfort  to  them,  and  make  them  to 
hear  joy  and  gladness.     H. A  §lrang^er, 

or  passing  guest  ;  a  sojourner  and  not  a  native. 
As  all  my  fathers.  As  the  patriarchs  had 
been  in  the  land  which  was  theirs  only  by 
promise,  he  himself,  he  felt,  and  all  men  were 
on  the  earth  what  Abraham  was  in  the  hmd  of 
promise  ;    he  could  not  call  one  foot  of  it  his 

own.     P. The  stranger  is  one  who  is  merely 

a  guest  for  a  season,  the  sojourner  one  who 
lives  as  a  client,  under  the  protection  and  pat- 
ronage of  a  prince  or  noble  ;  neither  has  any 
right  nor  settled  footing  in  the  laud.  The 
earth  is  not  the  home  of  man.  An  image  which 
is  at  once  humbling  and  suggestive  of  a  sure 
hope.     Cook. 

The  mere  conviction  of  the  brevity  and  hol- 
lowness  of  life  is  not  in  itself  a  religious  or  a 
helpful  thought.  The  connection  in  which  it 
is  held  determines  whether  it  shall  be  a  blight 
or  a  blessing  to  a  man.  iVnd  the  one  addition 
which  is  needed  to  incline  the  whole  weight  of 
that  conviction  to  the  better  side,  and  to  light 
up  all  its  blackness,  is  that  little  phrase  in  this 
te.xt,  "  I  am  a  stranger  with  Thee,  and  a  so- 
journer." If  these  poor  brief  hours  are  spent 
in  the  great"  Taskmaster's  eye" — if  the  shadow 
cast  on  earth  proclaims  a  light  in  the  heavens — 
if  from  this  point  there  hangs  an  unending 
chain  of  conscious  being — oh,  then,  with  what 
awful  solemnity  is  the  brevity,  with  what  tre- 
mendous magnitude  is  the  minuteness  of  our 
earthly  days  invested  !  "  With  Thee" — then  I 
am  constantly  in  the  presence  of  a  sovereign 
law  and  its  Giver  ;  "  with  Thee" — then  all  my 
actions  are  registered  and  weighed  yonder ; 
"with  Thee" — then  "Thou,  God,  seest  me." 
It  is  the  prismatic  halo  and  ring  of  eternity 
round  this  poor  glass  of  time  that  gives  it  all 
its  dignity,  all  its  meaning.  The  lives  that  are 
lived  before  God  cannot  be  trifles.  And  if  this 
relation  to  time  be  recognized  and  accejited  and 
held  fast  by  our  hearts  and  minds,  then  what 
calm  blessedness  will  flow  into  our  souls  ! 

"  A  stranger  with  Thee" — then  W3  arc  the 
guests  of  the  King.  The  Lord  of  the  land 
charges  Himself  with  our  protection  and  pro- 
vision ;  we  joiu-ney  under  His  safe  conduct. 
It  is  for  His  honor  and  faithf  idness  that  no  harm 
shall  come  to  us  travelling  in  His  territorj-,  and 
relying  on  His  AVor>l.  "  A  stranger  with  Thee" 
— then  we  have  a  constant  companion  and  an 
abiding  presence.  Comjianionships  may  dis- 
solve and  warm  hands  grow  cold  and  their  close 
clasp  relax — what  then  ?     He  is  with  us  still. 
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He  will  join  us  as  we  jnurncy.  wen  wlicn  our 
hearts  are  sore  with  loss.  He  will  walk  with 
VIS  by  tlie  way,  and  make  our  chili  hearts  glow. 
He  will  sit  with  us  at  the  table— however  hum- 
ble the  meal,  and  He  will  not  leave  us  when  we 
discern  Him.  Strangers  we  are  indeed  here— 
but  not  solitary,  for  we  are  "'  strangers  with 
Thee."  And  this  blesseil  relationship  with 
(_rod  is  in  itself  a  projjhecy  of  a  more  perfect 
communion  and  a  heavenly  house.  The}'  who 
are  strangers  witli  Him  will  one  day  be  at 
"home  with  the  Lord."  And  in  the  light  of 
that  blessed  hope  the  transiency  of  this  life 
changes  its  whole  aspect,  loses  the  last  trace  of 
sadness,  and  becomes  a  salemn  joy.  Lives 
rooted  in  God  through  faith  in  Jcsiis  Christ  are 
not  vanity.  Let  us  lay  hold  of  Him  with  a 
loving  grasp — and  "  we  shall  live  also"  because 
He  lives,  ax  He  lives,  so  long  as  He  lives.  The 
brief  days  of  earth  will  l)e  blessed  while  they 
last,  and  fruitful  of  what  shall  never  pass. 
We  shall  have  Him  with  us  while  we  journe.y 
— and  all  our  journeyings  will  lead  to  rest  in 
Him.     A.  M. 

13.  The  subject  of  his  petiticjn,  not  that  he 
may  escape  death  and  live  always  in  this  life, 
because  he  knows  that  he  must  go  hence  ;  but 
that  he  may  be  recovered  from  his  afflictions, 
and  that  he  may  continue  longer  in  this  life. 


Such  a  prayer  is  lawful  when  offered  in  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  God.  The  reasons  for 
this  petition.  That  he  may  remove  by  his  fu- 
ture life  the  calumnies  that  had  been  heaped 
upon  him.  That  he  may  have  brighter  evi- 
dences of  his  interest  in  the  Divine  favor.  That 
lie  may  become  a  blessing  to  others,  his  family 

and  nation.     G.  Rogers. The  Christian  prays 

to  be  spared  above  all  that  he  may  do  more  for 
God,  for  his  fellow-men.  He  knows  that  length- 
ened days,  unless  they  serve  these  ends,  can  be 
no  boon  at  all.     i?.  Diickicorlh. 

A  wanderer  indeed  he  is,  and  a  transient  guest 
on  earth  ;  but  what  of  that,  if  he  be  God's 
guest  ?  All  that  is  sorrowful  is  drawn  oil 
from  the  thought  when  we  realize  our  connec- 
tion with  God.  We  are  in  God's  house  ;  the 
host,  not  the  guest,  is  respon.sible  for  the  house- 
keeping. AVe  need  not  feel  life  lonely  if  He 
be  with  us,  nor  its  shortness  sad.  It  is  not  a 
shadow,  a  dream,  a  breath,  if  it  be  rooted  in 
Him.  And  thus  the  sick  man  has  conquered 
his  gloom}'  tlioughts,  even  though  he  sees  litthi 
before  him  but  the  end  ;  and  hi^  is  not  cast 
down  even  though  his  desires  are  all  summed 
up  in  one  for  a  little  respite  and  healing,  ere 
the  brief  trouble  of  earth  be  done  with  :  "  O 
spare  me,  that  I  may  recover  strength  before 
I  go  hence,  and  be  no  more."     A.  M. 
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FOn   THE   CHIEF    MUSICIAN.      A   PSALM   OF   DAVID. 


1  I  WAITED  patiently  for  the  Lord  ; 

And  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard  my  cry. 

2  He  brought  me  up  also  out  of  an  horrible 

pit,  out  of  the  miry  clay  ; 
And  he  set  my  feet  upon  a  rock,  and  estab- 
lished my  goings. 

3  And  he  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth, 

even  praise  unto  our  God  : 
Many  shall  see  it,  and  fear. 
And  shall  trust  in  the  Lord. 

4  Blessed  is  the  man  that  inaketh  the  Lord 

his  trust. 
And  respectcth  not  the  proud,  nor  such  as 
turn  aside  to  lies. 

5  Many,  O  Lord  my  God,  are  the  wonderful 

wo'ks  which  lho\i  hast  done. 
And  thy  thoughts  which  are  to  us-ward  : 
They  cannot  be  set  in  order  unto  thee  ; 


If  I  would  declare  and  speak  of  them, 
They  are  more  than  can  be  numbered. 

6  Sacrifice  and  offering  tliou  hast  no  delight 

in  ; 
Mine  ears  hast  thou  opened  : 
Burnt  offering  and  sin  offering  hast  thou  not 

required. 

7  Tlien  ^aid  I,  Lo,  I  am  come  ; 

In  the   roll   of    the   book   it   is  written   of 
me  : 

8  I  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O  my  God  ; 
Yea,  thy  law  is  within  my  heart. 

9  I  have  published  righteousness  in  the  great 

congregation  ; 
Lo.  I  will  not  refrain  my  lips, 
O  Lord,  thou  knowest. 
10  I  have  not  hid  thy  righteousness  within  my 

heart ; 
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I  have  declared  thy  faithfulness  and  thy  sal- 
vatiou  : 

I  have  not  concealed  thy  lovingklnduess 
and  thy  truth  from  the  great  congrega- 
tion. 

11  Withhold  not  thou  thy  tender  mercies  from 

me,  O  Loud  : 
Let  thy  lovinglvindness  and  thy  tiulh  con- 
tinually preserve  me. 

12  For  innumerable  evils  have  compassed  me 

about, 
Mine  iniquities  have  overtaken  me,  so  that 

I  am  not  able  to  look  up  ; 
They  are  more  than  the  hairs  of  mine  liead, 

and  my  heart  hath  failed  me. 

13  Be  pleased,  O  Lord,  to  deliyer  me  : 
Make  haste  to  help  me,  O  Lord. 

This  Psalm  consists  of  two  parts.  The  iirst 
(vs.  1-10)  tells  the  story  of  God's  mercies  in  a 
former  time  of  trouble  ;  the  second  (vs.  11-18) 
is  a  cry  for  the  like  lielp  and  deliverance,  now 
that  fresh  calamities  are  come.  The  writer, 
looking  Ijack  to  the  past,  tells  how  he  had  been 
brought  into  the  deepest  abyss  of  misery  ;  he 
had  been  like  one  falling  into  a  pit,  or  sinking 
in  a  deep  morass,  where  there  was  no  resting- 
place  for  his  feet  ;  but  God  of  His  great  mercy 
had  heard  him  when  he  cried,  had  delivered 
him  from  his  trouble,  had  set  his  feet  on  a  rock, 
and  establislied  his  goings  ;  and  not  only  had 
He  done  this,  but  He  had  also  given  him  a 
heart  and  a  tongue  to  praise  Him  (v.  3).  Then 
follows  the  expression  of  his  feelings  at  the 
time.  Here,  after  speaking  of  the  blessedness 
of  trusting  in  Jehovah,  and  of  the  wonders  of 
His  goodness,  not  only  to  the  singer  himself,  but 
to  all  Israel,  he  further  declares  what  had  been 
the  great  lesson  of  his  affliction — how  he  had 
learned  that  there  was  a  better  sacrifice  than 
that  of  bulls  and  goats,  even  the  sacrifice  of  an 
obedient  will ;  and  how,  moreover,  he  had 
found  that  this  truth  which  God  had  opened  his 
ears  to  receive  (v.  6)  was  in  most  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  truth  taught  in  the  written  law 
(v.  7)  ;  and  lastly,  how.  constrained  by  a  sense 
of  gratitude,  lie  had  published  to  "the  great 
congregation"  the  lovingkindne.ss  and  truth  of 
the  Lord. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  Psalm  he  jjleads 
the  past,  and  his  own  conduct  in  the  past,  as  a 
ground  for  renewed  mercies  being  vouchsafed 
to  liim,  now  that  he  is  in  fresh  trouble,  bowed 
down  by  the  burden  of  his  .sins  (v.  9),  and 
cruelly  pursued  by  his  enemies  (v.  14).     Thrice 


14  Let  them  be  ashamed  and  confoimded  to- 
gether 
That  seek  after  my  soul  to  destrov  it : 
Let  them  be  turned  backward  and  brought 

to  dishonour 
That  delight  in  my  hurt. 
1.5  Let  them    be    desolate  by  reason  of  their 
shame 
That  say  imto  me.  Alia,  Aha. 

16  Let  all  those  that  seek  thee  rejoice  and  I)e 

glad  in  thee  : 

Let  such  as  love  thy  salvation  say  contin- 
ually. 

The  Lord  be  magnified. 

17  But  I  am  poor  and  needy  ; 

Tit  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me  : 
Thou  art  my  help  and  my  deliverer  ; 
Make  no  tarrying,  O  my  God. 

he  prays  earnestly  for  himself  (vs.  11,  13.  17)  ; 
the  last  time,  faith  having  vanquished  in  the 
struggle,  there  mingles  with  the  cry  for  heli) 
the  touching  expression  of  contidence  in  God  : 
"  But  as  for  me,  miserable  and  helpless  though 
I  be,  the  Lord  thinketh  upon  me."  With  these 
personal  petitions  are  joined  others  against  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  (vs.  14.  15),  and  inttrces- 
sion  on  behalf  of  all  those  who,  like  himself, 
love  and  seek  Jehovah.  This  second  part,  or 
rather  the  portion  of  it  from  v.  13  to  v.  17.  ap- 
pears again,  in  an  independent  form,  as  Psalm 
70.  But  it  is,  I  think,  almost  certain  that  the 
Psalm  in  its  present  form  is  the  original,  and 
the  latter  verses  were  subsequently  detached 
and  slightly  altered,  in  order  to  form  a  di.stinct 
poem.     P. 

I.  The  words  "  patient,"  "  patiently,"  have 
chiefly  lost  their  original  meaning  in  English, 
and  a  secondary  one  has  become  the  primary. 
"Patient,"  from  the  Latin  " putiens,"  orig- 
inally meant  a  sufferer.  The  doctor's  "  pa- 
tient" holds  this  idea  still  ;  and  we  also  speak 
of  Christ's  "passion,"  not  as  we  speak  of  a 
passionate  man,  but  purely  in  the  old  sense  of 
His  suffering.  But  in  almost  all  connections 
we  drop  the  old  idea  of  suffering,  and  think 
only  of  quiet  endurance,  longsuffering,  making 
prominent  the  idea  of  quietness  and  self-con- 
trol. In  our  passage  we  must  go  back  to  the 
original  sense  suffer.  "I  waited  sufftringlj', 
intensely,  with  earnest  longings,  an  intensity 
of  feeling  which  amounted  to  real  suffering." 
This  was  what  our  translators  meant  to  express, 
and  according  to  the  usage  of  their  times  did 
express.  The  Hebrew  idiom  also  gives  the  idea 
of  intense  waiting,  a  longing,   which  involved 
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very  strong   emotion.      C. Patience   is  the 

spirit  and  domeauor  of  the  living  martyr  trust- 
ing in  tlie  Word  and  faitlit'nlncss  of  (Jod.  It  is 
the  serenity  of  tlie  soul  aniiil  the  tiercest  storms 
of  trial  and  cahimity,  as  well  as  tlie  brightest 
days  of  sunshine  and  happiness.  It  is  an  un- 
ruffled sea  in  all  winds  ;  a  thread  even  spun 
with  every  wheel  of  providence  ;  a  suUertr 
neither  without  tears  nor  without  hope  ;  neither 
murmuring  nor  presuming  ;  neither  despising 
chastisement  nor  fainting  when  corrected  ; 
affected  with  all,  cast  down  with  nothing  ; 
quiet  when  tossed,  very  quiet  when  extremely 
tossed  ;  expecting  hi.^  salvation  from  God  when 
none  can  be  had  from  man.  "  Here  is  the  pa- 
tience of  the  saints."     R.  Bond. 

How  reasonable  it  is  that  we  wait  I  He  is  a 
King  well  worth  waiting  on  ;  and  there  is  in 
the  very  waiting  on  Him  an  honor  and  happi- 
ness far  above  us.  And  the  things  we  seek  are 
great:  forgiveness  of  sins,  evidence  of  sonship 
and  heirshij)  ;  heirship  of  a  kingdom  ;  and  we 
condemned  rebels.  Further,  the  attendance 
that  this  reason  enforces  is  sweetened  by  the 
consideiation  of  His  wisdom  and  love,  that  He 
hath  foreseen  and  chosen  the  very  hour  for  each 
merc.y  tit  for  us,  and  will  not  slip  it  a  moment. 
Never  any  yet  repented  their  wailing,  but  found 
it  fully  recompensed  with  the  opportune  an- 
swer in  such  a  time  as  then  they  are  forced  to 
confess  was  the  only  best.  I  waited  patiently, 
says  the  Psalmist,  but  it  was  all  well  bestowed. 
lie  indi/ud  to  me  and  heard  my  ery  ;  and  then 
he  afterward  falls  into  admiration  of  the  Lord's 
method.  His  wonderful  workings  and  thoughts 
to  usward.     L. 

Some  pra.vers  are  not  answered  at  the  time, 
because  those  who  offer  them  have  to  be  taught 
the  grace  of  waiting  patiently  for  the  Lord  ; 
they  have  to  learn  more  fully  to  walk  by  faith, 
not  by  sight ;  they  have  to  learn  to  take  the 
promise  of  God  against  all  appearances,  and  to 
remetuber  that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass 
away,  but  God's  word  shall  not  pass  away, 
But  whatever  be  the  reasons  for  the  apparent 
silence  of  God,  we  may  rest  assured  that  hear 
iug  prayer  is  the  law  of  His  kingdom.  Old 
Testament  and  New  alike  bear  witness  to  this. 
Every  verse  ol  the  Psalms  proclaims  it.  Alike 
by  precept  and  example  our  Lord  constantly 
enforced  it.  Ever^  apostle  takes  up  the  theme 
and  urges  the  duty  and  the  pri  cilege.     W.  G.  B. 

The  same  spirit  of  faith  which  teaches  a  man 
to  cry  earnestly  teaches  him  to  wait  patiently  ; 
for,  as  it  assures  him  the  mercy  is  in  the  Lord's 
hand,  so  It  assures  him  it  will  be  given  forth  in 
the  Lord's  time.     Whatever  you  want,  go  to 


Goil  by  faith  and  prayer  in  the  name  of  Christ , 
and  never  think  His  delays  are  denials.  .Vnd 
be  assured  tliat  all  who  spend  their  days  in 
faith  and  jjrayer  shall  end  their  days  in  peace 
and  comfort.     J.  Manon-. 

a.  Jehovah  placed  his  feet  upon  a  rock  and 
made  his  steps  firm,  i.e.,  delivered  him  from 
the  danger  that  surrounded  him  and  gave  him 
tirm  ground  under  his  feet.  The  high  rock  and 
the  firm  steps  are  the  opposite  of  the  deep  i)it 
and  the  yielding,  miry  bottom.  This  deliver- 
ance became  to  him  new  matter  for  thanksgiv- 
ing.    D. Do  but  call  back  your  thoughts, 

you  that  have  indeed  escaped  it,  and  look  but 
into  that  misery  whence  the  hand  of  the  Lonl 
hath  drawn  you  out,  and  you  cannot  miss  to 
love  Him  highly,  and  still  ki.ss  that  gracious 
hand  even  while  it  is  scourging  you  with  any 
affliction  whatsoever  ;  because  it  hath  once  done 
this  for  yon — namely,  plucked  you  out  of  de- 
struction. The  thoughts  of  this  change  will 
teach  us  to  praise.     L. 

3.  A  iieiv  song.  Put  off  oldncss ;  ye 
know  the  new  song.  A  new  man,  a  New  Testa- 
ment, a  new  song.  A  new  song  belongeth  not 
to  men  that  are  old  ;  none  learn  that  but  new 
men,  renewed  through  grace  from  oldness,  and 
belonging  now  to  the  New  Testament,  which  is 

the  kingdom   of   heaven.      Augustine. The 

soul  is  now  entered  into  rest ;  rest  in  love,  rest 
in  God.  It  is  flooded  also  with  a  wondrously 
luminous  joy  ;  its  whole  horizon  is  filled  with 
light  ;  the  light  of  a  new  love,  the  light  of  Goil 
revealed  within.  It  has  the  beginning  of  true 
blessedness  ;  because  God  Himself  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  God's  own  blessedness  are  in  it.  It 
settles  into  peace  ;  for  now  it  is  at  one  with 
God  and  all  the  creatures  of  God.  It  is  filled 
with  the  confidence  of  hope  ;  because  God,  who 
is  wholly  given  Himself  to  a  right  loi'c,  will 
never  forsake  it,  in  life  or  death.  It  is  free  to 
good,  inclined  to  good  ;  for  the  good  love 
reigns  in  it,  and  it  would  even  have  to  deny 
itself  not  to  do  the  works  of  love.  It  con- 
sciously knows  God  within  ;  for  God  is  there 
now  in  a  new  relation,  love  present  to  love, 
love  answering  to  love.  There  is  no  alienation, 
or  separation,  but  oneness.  If  a  man  love  Me, 
says  the  Saviour,  he  will  keep  Jty  wor.ls,  and 
My  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come 
unto  him  and  make  our  abode  with  him.  That 
abode  in  the  soul  is  a  new  condition  of  Divine 
movement  ;  for  it  is  in  the  movement  of  God. 
All  things,  of  course,  are  new.  Life  proceeds 
from  a  new  centre,  of  which  God  is  the  rest  and 
prop.  The  Bible  is  a  new  book,  because  there 
is  a  light  in  the  soul  by  which  to  read  it.     Duties 
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arc  new,  because  the  Divine  love  Ihe  soul  is  in 
has  clianged  all  the  relations  of  time  and  the 
aims  of  life.  The  saints  of  God  on  earth  are  no 
longer  shunned,  but  greeted  in  new  terms  of 
<eleslial  brotherhood.  The  very  world  itself  is 
revealed  in  new  bcaut}^  and  joy  to  the  mind, 
because  it  is  looked  upon  with  another  and 
(lillerent  love,  and  beheld  as  the  symbol  of  God. 
ItimliiielL 

Coiiiing  to  Christ  and  conversion  to  God  are 
materials  for  a  "new  song."  A  good  hope 
when  first  given  is  a  new  song  ;  and  this  good 
hope  when  renewed,  when  made  more  alive  and 
effectual,  is  a  new  song.  Grand  and  glorious 
new  songs  are  in  our  future.  There  is  the  song 
of  victory  over  death.  The  first  moment  after 
death  will  put  a  new  song  in  our  mouth,  and  as 
certainly  —  more  certainly  —  our  entrance  to 
heaven  will  do  the  same.  Let  us  go  through 
life  with  songs.  Let  us  sing  that  which 
God  gives  us  to  sing.  In  plain  words,  let  us 
acknowledge  our  obligations  to  "  the  Father  of 
all  mercies"  and  the  God  of  all  consolation  ; 
and  let  us  so  acknowledge  them  as  to  awaken 
praise  to  our  God.  We  are  all  called  to  be 
singers,  and  we  are  called  to  sing  new  songs. 
(S'.  Martin. 

After  deliverance  should  come  a  song  that 
will  communicate  its  melody  to  the  life.  We 
can  set  our  daily  deeds  to  the  nuisic  of  a  grate- 
ful heart,  and  seek  to  round  our  lives  into  a 
hymn — the  melody  of  which  will  be  recognized 
by  all  who  come  into  contact  with  us,  and  the 
power  of  which  shall  not  be  evanescent,  like 
the  voice  of  the  singer,  but  perennial,  like  the 
music  of  the  spheres.  Only  they  who  carry 
this  music  in  their  hearts  shall  sing  at  last,  on 
tlie  shore  of  the  heavenly  land,  that  song  of 
"  pure  concent"  for  which  John  could  find  no 
better  description  than  that  it  was  "  the  song 
of  Moses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of 
the  Lamb."      W.  .V.  Taylor. 

Many  shall  see  it,  axi/frar,  and  shall  trust  in 
the  Lord.  The  terms  fear,  and  hirpe,  or  trvst 
David  has  not  improperly  joined  together,  for 
no  man  will  ever  entertain  the  hope  of  the  favor 
of  God  but  he  whose  mind  is  first  imbued  with 
Wwfcar  of  God.  I  understand /<Yt;'  to  mean  the 
feeling  of  piety  which  is  produced  in  us  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  power,  equity,  and  mercy  of 
God.     CalHn. 

4.  Happy  the  man  who  has  made  Jihovah  hi.i 
trust.  From  his  own  experience  he  draws  a 
gimeral  conclusion  as  to  tlie  safety  and  ])ros- 
jierity  of  those  who  trust  in  God.  The  jihrase 
is  properly  an  exclamation,  oh,  the  hajypiuesH  of 
the  man,  as  Ps.  1  :  1  ;  2  :  12  ;  32  :  1  ;  33  :  12.    A. 


[What  trust  (the  Old  Testament  word)  or 
faith  (the  word  of  the  New  Testament)  is  and 
does,  as  summarized  by  old  writers  :   B.] 

Faith  is  the  eye,  the  mouth,  the  hand,  and 
one  of  these  is  of  use  all  day  long.  Faith  is  to 
see,  to  receive,  to  work,  or  to  eat ;  and  a  Chris- 
tian should  be  seeing,  or  receiving,  or  working, 

or  feeding,  all  day  long.     Bunyan. Faith  is 

an  assimilating  grace  ;  it  changeth  the  soul  into 
the  imago  of  the  object.  A  deformed  person 
may  look  on  a  beautiful  object,  but  not  be  made 
beautiful  ;  but  faith  looking  on  Christ  trans- 
forms a  man.  and  turns  him  into  His  similitude. 
Faith  looking  on  a  bleeding  Christ,  causeth  a 
soft,  bleeding  heart  ;  looking  on  an  holy  Christ, 
causeth  sanctity  of  heart  ;  looking  on  an  hum- 
ble Christ,  makes  the  soul  humble.  T.  Wat- 
son  Faith  reasons  not  with  God,  asketh  no 

whats,  no  hows,  no  wherefores  ;  it  moveth  no 
questions.     It  yields  assent  and  humblj'  says 

Amen  to  every  word  of  God.     Clarke. Faith 

is  that  nail  which  fastens  the  soul  to  Christ  ; 
and  love  is  tliat  grace  that  drives  the  nail  to  the 
head.     Faith  takes  hold  of  Him  and  love  helps 
to  keep  the  grip.     Christ  dwells  in  the  heart  by 
faith,  and  He  bums  in  the  heart  by  love,  like  a 
tire  melting  the  breast.     Faith  casts  the  knot, 
and  love  draws  it  fast.     Erskine. 
5.  JIueh    hast    Thou    accomplished,   Jehovah 
my    God,  of  Thy   marvels  and  thoiights 
for  us ; 
There  is  nothing  to  be  compared  unto  Thee, 
Else  would  I  declare  and  discourse  of  them — 
They  are  too  numerous  to  be  recounted.     D. 
My  Ood,  as  well  as  our  God,  i.e.,  in  personal 
covenant  with  me,  as  well  as  in  national  cove- 
nant with  Israel.     The  word  translated  wonders 
is  proper!}'  a  passive  participle,  meaning  {tilings) 
made  wonderful  or  wonderfully  done,  and  there- 
fore constantly  used  absolutely  as  a  noun  in  the 
sense  of   wondrous  deeds    or   ironderful    works. 
Thoughts,  purposes,  and  in  this  connection,  pur- 
poses of  mercy.     To  us,  toward  us,  respecting 
us,  and  for  our  benefit.     A. 

There  arc  j€orks  of  God  in  His  people  and  for 
His  people.  There  are  His  works  of  creation,  ef 
providence,  and  of  redemption,  and  also  His 
works  of  grace,  wrought  in  them  by  His  Spirit, 
and  around  them  by  His  providence,  as  well  as 
for  them  b_y  His  Hon.  These  are  wonderful 
works ;  wonderful  in  their  variety,  their  ten- 
derness, their  adaptation  to  their  need,  their  co- 
operation with  outward  means  and  their  power. 
They  are  the  result  of  the  Diriue  thoughts  rcsjurt- 
ing  ua.  They  come  not  by  chance,  not  by  men, 
but  by  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  hand  is  moved 
by  His  will,  and  that  will  by  His  thought  re- 
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speeting  us.  Every  mercy,  oven  tlie  least,  rep- 
resents some  kiud  tlioiig'lit  in  tlic  mind  of  God 
respecting  us.  God  thinks  of  mcli  one  of  His 
people,  and  every  moment.  They  are  innuiuer- 
able.  "  The;/  cannot  be  reckoned  up."  Could 
we  s;e  all  the  mercies  of  God  to  us  and  His 
v.-onderfiil  works  wrouglit  for  us  individually, 
ihey  would  ba  countless  as  the  sands,  and  all 
these  countless  niTcies  represent  couutless 
tho'.ights  in  the  mind  an  1  heart  of  God  to  each 
one  of  His  people.     G.  llogen. 

6.  He  proceeds  now  to  declare  I  he  great  truth 
which  God  had  taught  him.  and  which  it  would 
.seem  he  had  learned  in  his  affliction,  that  God 
desires  the  sacrifice  of  the  will  rather  than  the 
sacriBce  of  .slain  beasts.  We  maj",  perhaps, 
jiaraphrase  vs  5-8  as  follows  :  My  heart  is 
full  to  overflowing  with  the  thought  of  Thy 
goodness.  How  can  I  express,  how  can  I  ac- 
knowledge it  ?  Once  I  should  have  thought 
sacrifices  and  offerings  a  proper  and  sulficieiit 
acknowledgment.  !Now  I  feel  how  inadequate 
these  are  ;  f.ir  Thou  hast  taught  me  the  truth  ; 
my  deaf,  uu'.villing  ears  didst  Thou  open,  that 
I  might  understand  that  a  willing  heart  was  the 
best  offering  I  could  render.  Then,  being  thus 
taught  of  Thee,  I  said,  Lo,  I  come,  prcsenliug 
myself  before  Thee,  not  with  a  dead  and  formal 
.service,  but  with  myself  as  a  living  sacrifice. 
The  truth  here  inculcated  is  stated  fully  in 
Psalm  .50,  and  is  often  insisted  on  by  the  proph- 
ets.    P. 

The  connection  of  the  thoughts  is  quite  clear  : 
great  and  many  are  the  tokens  of  Thy  grace  ; 
how  am  I  to  thank  Thee  for  them?  To  this 
question  he  first  of  all  gives  a  negative  answer  : 
God  has  no  pleasure  in  external  sacrifices.  God, 
sa_vs  David,  desires  not  outward  sacrifices,  but 
obedience  ;  He  hath  formed  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, hath  bestowed  upon  me  the  faculty  of  hear- 
ing, and  hath  therewith  given  me  instruction 
to  be  obedient.  What  is  meant  is  that  God  has 
granted  him  ears  in  order  to  hear  God's  Word 
in  general  and  to  obey  what  was  heard.  It  is 
not  sacritice  that  God  desires,  but  hearing  ears 
and.  therefore,  the  surrender  of  the  personality 

itself  in  willing  obedience.     D. Sacrifice  is 

outward  and  formal,  so  far  as  the  worshipper 
is  concerned.  Obedience  is  inward  and  real. 
The  affection  of  the  heart  alone  gives  life  to  the 
observance  of  the  form.  Without  the  fonner, 
the  latter  is  worthless  to  the  worshipper.  This 
is  the  uniform  U>nor  of  Scripture.     M. 

In  this  famous  passage  David  expresses  with 
singular  beauty  the  great  truth  that  all  out- 
ward observances  are  valucle-<s  without  obedi- 
ence and  a  full  concurrence  of  the  will  of  man 


with  tlie  will  of  God.  This  had  ever  been  rec- 
ognized by  the  teachers  of  Israel,  and  had  but 
a  few  years  ])reviously  been  declared  by  Sam- 
uel (see  1  Sam  15  :  22/.  It  is  repeated  by  Da- 
vid (Psalm  51  :  16),  by  A.saph  (."iO  :  V-V,),  and 
by  the  prophets  (e.g.,  laa.  1  ;  11-17  ;  IIos.  6:6; 
Micah  6:  0-8).  Four  kinds  of  offeiings  are 
here  named  :  two  represent  the  conditions  of 
cnteniif/  \nli> covenant  with  God — viz.,  sacrifice, 
the  slaughter  of  a  victim,  and  oblation,  viine/ia, 
the  tine  illour  with  oil  and  frankincense  pre- 
sented at  the  same  time  on  the  altar.  To  these 
David  contrasts  the  "  opening  of  the  ears." 
A  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  is,  that 
God  has  opened  the  Psalmist's  ears,  or,  more  ac- 
curately, made  new  cars  for  him,  given  him  the 
faculty  of  receiving  and  understanding  His  law. 
The  hearing  car,  the  legal  equivalent  to  evan- 
gelical faith,  is  the  first  condition  of  inner  com- 
munion with  God,  and  as  such  presents  a  per- 
fect antithesis  lo  the  outward  form  which 
merely  represents  the  condition. 

7,  §.  Tile  typical  ajiplication  to  our  Lord  is 
obvious  and  very  striking  As  David  presented 
himself  before  God  ia  spirit  with  the  book  of 
the  law  describing  his  duties  and  rights,  so  the 
Saviour  came  with  the  Word  of  God  bearing 
witness  to  Him  an.l  expressing  that  will  which 
He  fulfilled.  Cook. The  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews (10:  5-10),  following  the  LXX..  takes 
these  verses  as  the  language  of  the  Chri.st  upon 
His  coruing  into  the  world.  When  we  look  at 
the  second  half  of  the  Psalm,  there  cannot  be 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  typological  rea- 
sons that  gave  rise  to  such  an  interpretation. 
The  language  of  David,  the  anointed  one — but 
only  such  as  was  used  by  him  after  he  found 
himself  on  the  way  to  the  throne — is  so  moulded 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  prophecy,  that 
it  sounds  at  the  same  time  like  the  language  of 
the  second  David,  whose  self-sacrifice  is  the 
end  of  the  animal  sacrifices  and  whose  person 
and  work  arc  the  kernel  and  star  of  the  roll  of 
the  raw.  as  He  passed  on  through  suffering  to 
glory.     D. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  is 
not  so  much  to  insist  on  the  fact  that  our  Lord's 
sacrifice  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  body — 
that  was  already  implied  in  His  "  coming  into 
the  world,"  His  incarnation — but  that  it  was 
the  offering  of  an  obedient  will.  It  shoirld  also 
further  be  observed,  that  the  words  arc  not 
qiroted  as  a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  in 
Christ,  but  the  writer  finds  words  which  once 
expressed  the  devotion  of  a  true  Isniclite  to  be 
far  more  strikingly  e\'pres.sive,  indeed,  in  their 
highest  sense,  only  truly  expressive,  of  the  per- 
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foct  oliedienpp  of  the  Son  of  God.  All  true 
words  of  God's  saiuts  of  old,  all  high  and  hoi}' 
aspirations,  however  true  and  excellent  in  their 
mouths,  went  far  beyond  themselves,  and  found 
their  perfect  consunnnation  oulj-  in  Ilim  who 
was  the  Perfect  Man.     P. 

The  clause  before  lis  nay  be  paraphrased  as 
follows  :  "  Since  the  ceremonies  of  the  Law 
are  worthless,  when  divorced  from  habitual 
obedience,  instead  of  offering  mere  sacrifice  I 
offer  myself,  to  do  whatever  is  prescribed  to 
me  in  the  written  revelation  of  Thy  will." 
This  is  the  spirit  of  ever}'  true  believer,  and  is 
therefore  perfectly  appropriate  to  the  whole 
class  to  whom  this  Psalm  relates,  and  for  whom 
it  was  intended.  It  is  peculiarly  significant, 
however,  when  applied  to  Christ  ;  first,  be- 
cause He  alone  possessed  this  spirit  in  perfec- 
tion ;  secondly,  because  He  sustained  a  peculiar 
relation  to  the  rites,  and  more  especially  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law.  David,  or  any  other  in- 
dividual believer  under  the  old  economy,  was 
boiuid  to  bring  himself  as  an  oblation,  in  com- 
pletion or  in  lieu  of  his  external  gifts  ;  but  such 
self-devotion  was  peculiarly  important  upon 
Christ's  part,  as  tlie  real  sacriilce,  of  which 
those  rites  were  only  figures.  The  failure  of 
any  individual  to  render  this  essential  offering 
ensured  his  own  destruction.  But  if  Christ  had 
failed  to  do  the  same,  all  His  followers  must 
have  perished.  It  is  not,  therefore,  an  accom- 
modation of  the  passage  to  a  subject  altogether 
different,  but  an  expositiiju  of  it  in  its  highest 
application,  that  is  given  in  Ilcb.  10  :  5-10. 
The  limitation  of  the  words  to  Christ,  as  an  ex- 
clusive Messianic  prophecy,  has  the  twofold 
inconvenience  of  forbidding  its  use  by  the  large 
class  of  godly  sufferers,  for  whom  it  seems  so 
admirably  suited,  and  of  requiring  us  to  under- 
stand even  the  confession  of  sins  as  uttered  in 
His  person.     A. 

That  the  Psalm  was  not  intended  purely  as  a 
prophecy  of  Christ  is  plain  from  v.  12,  which 
cannot  be  attributed  to  Him.  It  was  written 
to  express  David's  graU'ful  and  devout  feelings, 
but  not  his  individual  feelings  alone,  those 
which  he  had  in  common  with  all  the  truly 
jiious.  •  As  such,  it  could  properly  be  adopted 
by  God's  incarnate  Son.  David  says,  it  is  not 
the  sacrifice  of  animals  that  God  demands,  but 
the  voluntary  consecration  of  the  person  and 
hearty  surrender  to  the  will  of  God.  Such  sur- 
render found  its  first  perfect  embodiment  in 
Christ  ;  His,  therefore,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  David,  is  the  true  and  only  iierfect  sac- 
rifice. David,  indeed,  is  here  speaking  of  but 
one  aspect  of  sacrifice,  as  symbolizing  a  grate- 


ful return  to  God  for  His  benefits.  But  sacri- 
fice, as  the  Scriptures  abundantly  teach,  has 
also  another  aspect,  that  of  expiation  for 
sin.  Now  if  Christ's  sacrifice,  tested  by  the 
principle  which  David  here  lays  down,  is  the 
only  perfect  sacrifice,  then  the  further  conclu- 
sion follows  that  it  is  the  one  only  complete  ex- 
piation, beside  which  animal  offerings  arc 
worthless,  and  by  which  the}'  are  necessarily 
superseded.  The  use  made  of  this  passage  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  is,  therefore,  entirely 
legitimate  ;  while  the  conclusion  drawn  is  not 
one  which  was  in  the  Psalmist's  mind  in  pen- 
ning the  passage,  it  nevertheless  is  involved  in 
the  declaration  which  he  makes.     W.  H.  6. 

7.  Emphatic  and  important  are  the  words  : 
"  Lo,  I  come  ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  Me."  The  Messiah  was  long  known 
under  the  name  "  tJw  coininy  Onr,"  "  He  that 
should  come" — phrases  which  have  their  girm 
in  this  and  kindred  prophecies.  "  In  the  vol- 
ume of  the  book,"  2.c,  in  the  Pentateuch  (no 
other  book  then  extant  l)ore  this  title)  it  was 
written  :  "  The  sceptre  shall  not  pass  from  Ju- 
dah  until  Shiloh  come"  (Gen.  49  :  10).  So  here 
it  is  written  concerning  Me,  i.e.,  that  I  am  to 
come,  and  devote  myself  to  doing  the  perfect 
will  of  God,  even  though  at  the  cost  of  untold 
sufferings.      C. 

liO,  I  come.  As  His  name  is  above  every 
name,  so  this  coming  of  His  is  above  every 
coming.  We  sometimes  call  our  own  births  a 
coming  into  the  world  ;  but  properl}-,  none  eve  i- 
came  into  the  world  but  He.  He  only  truly 
can  be  said  to  come,  who  is  before  He  comes  ; 
so  were  not  we.  only  He  so.  He  only  properly 
comes  who  comes  from  some  place  or  other. 
Alas  !  we  had  none  to  come  from  but  the  womb 
of  nothing.  He  only  had  a  place  to  be  in  be- 
fore He  came.     Mark  Frank. 

This  looks  back  to  the  primitive  transaction 
and  purpose,  Lo,  L  come  to  do  Thy  will,  says 
the  Son  ;  and.  Behold  My  Serrtiiit  ichom  I  have 
chosen  (Lsa.  43  :  10),  says  the  Father  ;  in  this 
masterpiece  of  My  work  none  in  heaven  or  earth 
is  fit  to  serve  Me  but  Sline  owm  Son.  And  as 
Ho  came  into  the  world  according  to  that  de- 
cree and  will,  so  He  goes  out  of  it  again  in  that 
way  ;  the  Son,  of  man  gocth  as  is  determined,  it 
was  wickedly  and  maliciously  done  by  men 
against  Him,  but  determined  (which  is  that  He 
there  speaks  of)  wisely  and  graciously  by  His 

Father  with  His  own  con.sent.      L. Christ 

was  never  so  joyful  in  all  His  life,  that  we  read 
of,  as  when  His  sufferings  grew  near  ;  then  He 
takes  the  sacrament  of  His  body  and  blood  into 
His  own  hands,  and  with  thanksgiving  bestows 
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it  imong  His  disciples  ;  then  lie  sings  a  hymn, 
tliuu  He  rejoices,  then  He  comes  with  a  "  Lo,  I 
come. "  Oh,  the  heart,  the  great  heart  that  Jesus 
liail  for  <is  to  do  us  good  !  He  did  it  with  all 
the  desire  of  His  soul.     Bunyan. 

Christ  said,  "  The  cross  is  in  Jly  path,  and 
on  it  and  from  it  I  exercise  the  intiuenec,  to 
exercise  which  I  have  come  into  the  world,  and 
there  I  do  the  thing  which  I  came  forth  from 
tlie  Father  to  do."  He  thought  of  His  death 
nut  as  the  end  of  His  work,  but  a^  the  centre- 
point  of  it ;  not  as  the  lerminatioa  of  His  activ- 
ity, but  as  its  climax,  to  which  all  the  rest  was 
subordinated,  and  without  which  all  the  rest 
was  nought.  He  does  not  die,  and  so  seal  a 
faithful  life  by  an  heroic  death — but  dies,  so 
bearing  and  bearing  away  man's  sin.  He  re- 
garded from  the  beginning  ' '  the  glory  that 
should  follow,"  and  the  sutTcring  througji  which 
1  lo  liad  to  wade  to  reach  it,  in  one  and  the  same 
act  of  prescience,  and  said,  "  Lo,  I  come,  in  the 
volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  Me."  \i 
we  carried  with  us  more  distinctly  than  we  do 
that  one  simple  thought,  that  in  all  the  human 
joys,  in  all  the  apparently  self-forgetting  ten- 
derness of  that  Lord  who  had  a  heart  for  every 
sorrow  and  an  car  for  every  complaint,  and  a 
hand  open  as  day  and  full  of  melting  cliarily 
for  every  need— that  in  every  moment  of  that 
life,  in  the  boj'hood,  in  the  dawning  manhood, 
in  the  maturit_Yof  His  growiug  human  power — 
there  was  always  present  one  black  shadow, 
toward  which  He  ever  went  straight  with  the 
consent  of  His  will  and  the  clearest  eye,  we 
should  understand  something  more  of  how  the 
life  as  well  as  the  death  was  a  sacrifice  for  us 
sinful  men  !     A.  M. 

The  words  carry  with  them  another  truth  : 
AVherever  there  is  difhculty,  wherever  there  is 
sin,  or  sorrow,  or  need,  in  proportion  as  the 
difficulty,  sin,  sorrow,  need,  become  extreme, 
there  .lesus  comes.  It  is  not  one,  but  a  long 
series  of  advents,  Jesus  coming  nearer  to  us  and 
we,  as  we  are  drawn,  coming  a  little  nearer  to 
Him,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  moment  by 
moment.  It  is  so  the  work  is  done,  and  it  is  so 
that  the  union  becomes  established  between  a 
sinner  and  Christ,  that  union  which  can  never 

be  broken  forever  and   forever.     J    V. A 

man  is  not  saved  because  he  is  better  than  other 
men,  but  because  he  is  in  Christ  and  Christ  is 
in  him.  He  who  is  lost  is  not  lost  because  he  is 
worse  than  other  men,  but  because  he  is  not  in 
Christ  and  Christ  is  not  in  him.  C^hrist's  obedi- 
ence unto  death  imputed  to  us  by  God  and  re-  | 
ceived  by  faith — this  is  the  wa)',  and  the  only 
way,  to  holiness  and  heaven.     Dand  Winters.     \ 


All  the  work  of  our  redemption  was  in  a  man- 
ner achieved  when  our  Saviour  did  appear  ; 
His  incarnation  was  the  great  step  toward  it ; 
as  being  an  act  of  the  humblest  obedience  and 
of  the  highest  merit  that  could  anywise  be  per- 
formed, for  satisfying  the  justice  of  Goil,  and 
winning  His  favor  towartl  us  ;  His  taking  up 
life  may  well  seem  more  meritorious  than  His 
laying  it  down,  and  the  chief  passion  which  He 
could  ever  undergo.  His  death  was  a  passion, 
great  as  death  could  be  ;  His  life  alsc  was  a 
continual  passion,  or  e,\crcise  oi  huge  patience  ; 
but  His  birth  seemeth  to  be  the  greatest  and 
strangest  passion  of  all,  involving  the  lowest 
submission  and  the  deepest  suffering.  What 
nobler  sacritice  could  there  be  than  God's  offer- 
ing Himself  up  to  mortality,  to  iuUrmity,  to 
slaver}'  ?  ^V'hat  obedience  can  be  thought  of 
comparable  to  that  which  He  did  express  when 
He  said.  "  Lo,  I  come  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God, 
I  came  down,  not  that  I  might  do  Mine  own 
will,  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent  ile  ?"  Bar- 
row. 

The  Tolnme  of  the  book,  or  tJie  roll  of  Scrip- 
ture. The  second  noun  is  the  one  used  in  He- 
brew to  denote  the  written  revelation  of  God's 
will,  and  the  first  to  describe  the  f ( rm  of  an 
ancient  Oriental  book,  not  unlike  that  of  a  mod- 
ern map,  and  still  retained  in  the  manuscripts 
used  in  tlie  synagogue  worshiii.  The  reference 
here  is  to  the  Law  of  Moses.     A. 

S.  I  delight  to  do  Tliy  will,  O  my 
God.  The  will  of  God  to  redeem  sinners  by 
the  incarnation  and  death  of  Jesus  Christ  was 
most  grateful  and  pleasing  to  the  very  heart  of 
Christ.  It  is  said  (Prov.  8  :  31)  when  He  was 
solacing  Himself  in  the  sweetest  enjoyment  of 
His  Father,  while  He  lay  in  that  blessed  bosom 
of  delights,  yet  the  very  prospect  of  this  work 
gave  Him  pleasure,  then  His  "delights  were 
with  the  sons  of  men."  And  when  He  was 
come  into  the  world,  and  had  endured  many 
abuses  and  injuries,  and  was  even  now  come  to 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  ;  yet,  "  how 
am  I  straitened,  or  pained  (saith  He),  till  it  be 
accomplished  !"     Fuivel. 

The  Divine  will  was  very  dear  to  Jesus  from 
its  connection  with  the  work  and  the  reward  of 
redemption.  Mark  here  the  bearing  of  an  un- 
selfish end  on  an  unseltish  rule  f)f  life.  The 
purpose  for  which  Christ  lived  and  dieii  was  un- 
selfish—to bless  others  with  eternal  life  ;  and 
the  fondness  with  which  He  cherished  this  un- 
selfish end  exalted  the  unselfish  rule.  Living 
in  the  joy  of  the  coming  blessedness  of  His  peo- 
ple. He  could  serenely  and  contentedly  bow  to 
that  will  by  which  their  glory  was  secured. 
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W.  G.  B. The  one  undeviating  objet  t  of  the 

Sou  all  through  was  tlie  glory  ot  the  Father  , 
111.'  came  to  ilo  His  will,  aud  He  fullilled  it  with 
all  the  unvarying  intensity  ot  the  most  heavenly 
alTection.  What,  then,  will  not  be  the  exuber- 
ant joy  of  His  heart,  when  in  His  glorious  king- 
dom He  shall  see  the  Father  beyond  all  measuie 
gloiitied?      Goodliiii-l. 

This,  then,  is  the  secret  of  the  choice  of 
life,  to  learn  what,  among  the  manifold  duties 
of  His  great  household,  God,  iu  the  eternal 
jjurpose  of  His  love,  willed  each  one  of  us 
to  discharge.  To  have  discovered  this  and 
to  have  placed  ourselves  in  that  path,  con- 
forming ourselves  therein  to  the  will  of  God. 
is  to  have  taken,  bj'  God's  grace  a  decisive  step 
in  the  way  of  salvation.  For  it  is  to  have 
chosen  the  will  of  God  and  united  our  own  to 
His  ;  it  is  to  answer  the  purpose  of  God  for  us  ; 
it  is  to  be  iinder  the  guidance  of  the  All-wise, 
the  protection  of  the  Almighty.     Puscy. 

9,  10.  But  not  obedience  only,  but  thanks- 
giving also  shall  form  a  part  of  his  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  God's  goodness  ;  he  will  both 
do  the  will  and  speak  the  praises  of  Jehovah. 
This  last,  too,  is  better  than  sacrifice.  Words 
are  here  heaped  upon  words  to  express  the  eager 
forwardness  of  a  heart  burning  to  show  its 
gratitude.  No  elaborate  description  could  so 
well  have  given  us  the  likeness  of  one  whose 
"  life  was  a  thanksgiving. "     P. 

The  Gospel  of  Jehovah's  justifying  and  gra- 
cious rule  he  has  published  to  the  whole  of  Is- 
rael ;  and  he  can  appeal  to  the  omniscient  One, 
that  neither  from  fear  of  man  nor  from  shame 
and  indolence  has  he  restrained  his  lips  from 
confessing  Him.  This  rich  material  for  evan- 
gelical preacliing  in  the  histor3'  of  redemption 
he  has  not  allowed  to  slumber  like  a  dead,  un- 
fruitful knowledge  deep  down  and  hidden  in 
his  heart.  The  new  song,  which  Jehovah  put 
into  his  mouth,  he  has  also  really  sung.  He  is, 
therefore,  without  fear  for  the  future.     D. 

9.  "Preached  righteousness,"  the  Hebrew 
word  being  the  most  perfect  equivalent  which 
the  language  affords  for  cvaiiyeluiiiff,  i.e., 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  Gospel  salvation. 
It  is  used  repeatedly  iu  this  sense  by  Isaiah 
(40  :  9  and  53  :  7).  The  expressions,  "  In  the 
great  congregation  ;"  "not  concealed  from  the 
great  congregation,"  take  their  form  from  the 
times  of  David,  when  the  great  congregation  of 
all  Israel  convened  at  the  one  place  for  wor- 
ship ;  but  in  sense  it  purports  that  Christ  pro- 
claimed this  Gospel  to  the  Israel  of  His  time 
and  through  them  to  the  wide  world.  Having 
made  propitiation  for  sin  by  His  death,  He  pro- 


claimed fur  all  r.ie  race  free  pardon  and  Cod's 
righteousness  in  forgiving  sin.  These  verses 
make  this  idea  very  emphatic.     C. 

I O.  He  emphatically  repeats  that  he  had  not 
hidden  his  gratitude  to  God  and  his  sense  of 
the  Divine  goodness  in  his  own  breast,  but  had 
freely  published  it  to  others,  not  from  ostenta- 
tion, but  from  an  impulse  of  love  and  obligation 
which  could  not  be  repressed.  He  who  believes 
in  his  heart  should  make  confession  with  his 
lips  (Rom.  10  :  10).     W.  H.  G. 

A  true  inward  experience  or  discovery  of  God 
in  the  heart  is  itself  an  impulse  also  of  self-mani- 
festation, as  all  love  and  gratitude  are  —wants  to 
speak  and  declare  itself,  and  will  as  naturally 
do  it  when  it  is  born  as  a  child  will  utter  its 
first  cry.  David  speaks  as  one  who  could  not 
find  how  to  suppress  the  joy  that  filled  his 
heart,  but  must  needs  break  loose  in  a  testi- 
mony for  God.  And  so  it  is  in  all  cases  the  in- 
stinct of  a  new  heart,  in  its  experience  of  God, 
to  acknowledge  Him.  The  change  implied  in 
a  true  Christian  experience  or  the  revelation  of 
God  in  the  heart  is  in  its  very  nature  the  soul 
and  root  of  an  outward  change  that  is  corre- 
spondent. The  faith  implanted  is  a  faith  that 
works  in  appropriate  demonstrations,  and  must 
as  certainly  work  as  a  living  heart  must  beat  or 
pulsate.  It  is  the  righteousness  of  God  revealed 
within  to  be  henceforth  the  actuating  spring 
and  power  of  a  righteous  and  devoted  life.  It 
will  inform  the  whole  man.  It  will  glow  in 
the  countenance.  It  will  irradiate  the  eye.  It 
will  speak  from  the  tongue.  It  will  enter  into 
all  the  transactions  of  business,  the  domestic 
tempers,  the  social  manifestations  aud  offices. 
It  will  make  the  man  a  benefactor  and  call  him 
into  self-sacrifice  for  God  and  the  truth.  It 
will  send  him  forth  to  be  God's  advocate  with 
men,  and  require  him  to  make  full  testimony, 
either  formally  or  by  implication,  of  what  God 
has  done  for  him.  Of  this  a  true  Christian  ex- 
perience is  the  root  and  beginning,  else  it  is 
nothing.  The  inward  change  is  no  reality,  but 
a  pure  fiction,  if  it  does  not  issue  in  this.  In 
this  it  will  issue  when  it  is  allowed  to  act  un- 
restrainedly, even  though  it  be  at  first  the  small- 
est seed  of  grace  possible.  There  will  be  times, 
more  or  less  private,  when  the  humblest  and 
weakest  disciples  can  speak  of  wdiat  God  has 
done  for  them,  with  the  very  best  cfi:'ect.  Nor 
is  there  anj-thing  so  impractical  and  destitute 
of  Christian  respect  as  the  shyness  of  some  fas- 
tidious people  in  this  matter.  It  never  exists 
in  a  truly  manly  character  or  in  connection 
with  a  full  toned,  living  godliness.  That  will 
be  no  sucli  dainty  affair.     It  will  speak  out. 
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It  will  ilciLuT  wli;it  GdcI  has  done,  and  show 
tlie  mptlidd  ijy  wiii,  li  lie  works.  The  new  joy 
felt  will  be  u  new  son^'  in  the  mouth,  ami  every 
new  deliverance  will  be  fitly,  gratefully  eon- 
fessed.  There  will  be  no  slialloiv  alleitatiun  of 
<lelieaey  shutting  the  lips  and  sealing  them  in  a 
forced  dumbness,  as  if  the  righteousni^ss  of  God 
had  been  taken  by  a  deed  of  larceny.  Mow 
often  will  two  disciples  help  anil  strengthen 
each  other  by  showing,  each  the  other,  in  what 
way  God  has  led  liini,  what  his  struggles  have 
been,  and  where  his  victories.  They  spake 
often,  one  to  another,  says  the  prophet,  and 
God  hearkened  and  lieard  it.  God  listens  for 
nothing  .so  tenderly  as  when  His  children  help 
cacli  other  by  thi.ir  leslimonies  lo  His  goodness 
.and  the  way  in  which  He  has  brought  them 
deliverance.  Besides  there  is  a  higher  view  of 
these  per.sonal  testimonies  and  confessions.  All 
tliese  experiences  or  life-histories  of  the  faith- 
ful will  be  among  tlie  grandest  studies  and 
most  glorious  revelations  of  the  future  —a  spir- 
itual epic  of  wars,  and  defeats,  and  falls,  and 
victories,  and  wondrous  turns  of  deliverance, 
and  unseen  ministries  of  God  and  angels,  that, 
when  they  are  opened  to  the  saints,  will  furnish 
tlie  sublimest  of  all  thdr  discoveries  of  Christ 
and  of  God.     Bn.ilinell. 

The  open,  active  profession  of  Christ,  the 
manifestation  of  faith  and  love  in  temper,  word, 
anil  deed  is  not  an  optional  duty.  Nature,  as 
certainly  as  it  ordains  that  light  shall  shine,  or- 
dains that  gratitude  shall  give  thanks  and  praise, 
that  love  and  faith  and  hope  shall  s/io/o  them- 
selves by  labor  and  sacrifice,  by  patience  in 
well-doing.  Truthfulness,  fidelity,  manliness, 
all  demand  that  if  a  man  loves  Christ  he  will 
take  part  with  C'hrist,  as  one  that  loves  his 
country  or  his  friends  will  espouse  the  cause  of 
country  or  frienils.  Sincerity,  loyalty,  benevo- 
lence, demand  that  if  a  man  desires  the  partici- 
jiation  of  others  in  the  .salvation  to  whose  hope 
he  has  attained,  he  shall  put  forth  every  exertion 
and  use  every  intUicncc  by  which  this  object 
may  be  achieved.  And  the  Christian's  own 
spiritual  life,  his  growth  in  grace  andsanctifica- 
tion,  his  happiness  here  and  hereafter,  all 
strongly  enforce  the  duty  of  open,  active  pro- 
fession by  word  and  deed  as  absolutely  indis- 
pensable and  imperative.     B. 

II.  With  thii  verse  begins  the  second  part 
of  the  Psalm,  which  runs  altogether  in  a  differ- 
ent strain  ;  reflecting  on  his  deep  sinfulness,  the 
Psalmist  is  full  of  grief,  and  e.vpresses  his  feel- 
ings in  earnest  prayers,  sad  confessions,  impreca- 
tions against  his  enemies,  and  longings  for  de- 
liverance.     Cook. 


I'i,  JWy  iiiiqiiitie«.  This  verso  is  quite 
decisive  as  to  llie  question  which  has  been 
raised  respecting  the  Jlessianiu  interpretation 
of  the  Psalm.  It  is  iiuite  impossible  to  refer 
such  words  as  these  to  Christ;  and  when  ex- 
positors choose  to  say  that  "  my  iniquities" 
mean  "  the  iniipnties  laid  upon  me,"  they  are 
doing  violence,  most  uujustitiably,  to  the  plain 
worils  of  the  text.     P. 

Tlicy  arc  more  than  the  hair.«i  or 
mine  liead.  VVc  lose  ourseh'es  when  we 
speak  of  the  sins  of  our  lives.  It  may  astonish 
any  considering  man  to  take  notice  how  many 
sins  he  is  guilty  of  any  one  day  ;  how  many 
sins  accompany  any  one  .single  act  ;  nay,  how 
many  bewray  themselves  in  any  one  religions 
duty.  Whensoever  ye  do  anything  forbidden, 
you  omit  the  duty  at  that  time  commanded  ; 
and  whenever  you  neglect  that  which  is  en- 
joined, the  omission  is  joined  with  the  acting 
of  something  forliidden  ;  so  that  the  sin,  whether 
omission  or  commission,  is  always  double  ; 
nay,  the  apostle  makes  every  sin  tenfold  (Jas. 
2  :  10).     D.  Clarkaon. 

If  any  one,  trying  to  make  higher  attainments 
and  achieve  some  higher  standing  in  religion, 
is  overwhelmed  with  the  infirmity  and  liittcr 
evil  of  his  own  heart,  and  cries,  Jly  iniquities 
have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  am  not  able 
to  look  up  ;  what  is  there  in  such  a  discovery 
to  break  down  his  confidence  ?  Just  there  is 
the  place  for  him  to  believe  and  begin  to  sin,g 
with  Paul,  I  thank  God,  through  Jesus  Christ 
my  Lord.  The  very  first  thing  to  be  held  by  a 
true  Christian  is  that  he  has  no  inherent  sulli- 
ciency  for  anything  ;  and  then  upon  that  he 
should  place  as  the  viniversal  antidote  to  dis- 
couragement, the  great  principle  of  accrumg 
grace,  sealed  by  the  promise.  My  grace  is  sutli- 
cient  for  thee.     Bush  nell. 

16.  Let  all  those  that  §eek  Thee 
rejoiec  and  be  glad  in  Thee.  As 
every  mercy  to  every  believer  giveth  a  proof  of 
God's  readiness  to  show  the  like  mercy  to  all 
believers  when  they  stand  in  need,  so  shotdd 
every  mercy  shown  to  any  of  the  number,  being 
known  to  the  rest,  be  made  the  matter  and  oc- 
casion of  magnifying  the  Lord.     Dickson. 

Love  thy  salvation.  If  we  love  with  all 
our  hearts  His  great  salvation,  let  us  proclaim 
the  glory  of  God  which  is  resplendent  therein. 
Never  let  His  praises  cease.  As  the  heart  is 
warm  with  gladness,  let  it  incite  the  tongue  to 
perpetual  praise.  If  we  cannot  do  what  wc 
would  for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom,  at  least 

let  us  desire  and  pray  for  it.     S. Tlie  more 

that  we  limit  the  essentials  of  life,  and  find  the 
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springs  of  our  pleasure  in  thp  nearest  iiiid  sim- 
plest tilings,  the  more  shall  we  open  again  that 
fountain  of  glailness  vvhieli  seems  to  have  dried 
up  iu  the  midst  of  our  desert  of  life.  Being 
cumbered  about  many  things  is  fatal  to  glad- 
ness. It  distracts  us,  it  draws  us  two  ways. 
Gladness  lies  very  much  in  oneness.  "  One 
tiling  I  do,"  must  be  the  word  of  the  men  who 
would  reopen  the  spring  of  the  ancient  hihiritas 
in  our  modern  world.  It  was  the  word  of  the 
man  who  was  "  always  rejoicing  ;"  who  wrote 
to  his  converts,  ' '  l{ejoice  iu  the  Lord  always  ; 
and  again  I  saj',  rejoice.'/  The  springs  of  glad- 
ness are  witliiu  every  healthy  nature,  and  will 
llow,  if  the  stone  of.care  is  not  laid  on  them  too 
lieavily.  The  resolution  to  live  sini|)ly,  to  eut 
off  superfluities,  to  unmask  falsities,  to  estab- 
lish lionesties,  and  to  maintain  them  resolutely 
at  all  costs,  is  like  rolling  away  the  stone  that 
seals  the  fountain  ;  it  will  bubble  forth  pure 
draughts  of  joy.  Another  spring  of  gladness 
is  wliolesorae,  noble  work.  No  man  is  glad 
when  living  to  himself.  Man  is  made  for  the 
life  of  communion  ;  the  perfect  form  of  human 
life  was  the  life  which  found  its  blessedness  in 
giving  itself  to  mankind.     Aium. 

17.  The  transition  iu  the  original  is  very  ani- 
mated :  "And  as  for  me  poor  ami  needy,  the 
Lord  will  care  for  me  :  my  help  and  deliverer 


art  Thou  ;  O  my  God,  tarrj'  not."  Tlie  last 
word  is  a  deep  sigh.     Cook. 

^^■hat  comfort  there  is  in  the  thought  that 
the  Lord  does  not  pivot  His  remembrance  of  us 
on  our  remembrance  of  Ilini  !  We  may  at 
times  be  so  absorbed  in  thought  or  work  that 
we  forget  to  ask  God's  blessing,  or  to  thank 
Him  for  it  when  it  has  been  given,  but  He 
goes  right  on  blessing  us  at  all  times  without 
waiting  for  our  prayers  or  our  praises.  Yet 
shall  it  be  that  we  are  less  mindful  of  God 
because  of  our  confidence  that  God  will  never 
be  unmindful  of  us  ?  Ought  not  God's  never- 
failiug  n-niembrance  of  us  to  quicken  and 
intensify  our  loving  remembrance  of  God  ? 
S.  S.  T. 

Not  forsaken  and  alone,  when  this  is  pondered 
and  believed:  "The  Lord  thinketh  on  me." 
Where  is  the  past  which  this  faith  will  not 
make  clear  ?  where  the  present  which  it  will 
not  brighten  ?  where  the  future,  which  with 
this  certainty  cannot  be  awaited  in  calm  hope  ? 
Here,  then,  is  all  my  hope  and  comfort,  that, 
despite  my  baekslidings.  Thou  wilt  not  yet  draw 
back  Thine  hand.  Oh,  teach  me,  then,  despite 
myself,  a  firmer  faith  ;  yea,  such  a  faith  that 
this  "  My  God"  of  inmost  fellowship  must  ever 
deeply  and  more  fully  vibrate  within  my  heart  1 
Van  0, 
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FOR   TlIK   CHIEF    MUSICIAN.       A   PSALM    OF    DAVID. 


1  Blessed  is  he  that  consldereth  the  pooi- : 
The  Loud  will  deliver  hira  in  the  day  of  evil. 

2  The  LoHD  will  preserve  him,  and  keep  him 

alive,  and  he  shall  be  blessed  upon  the 
earth  ; 
And  deliver  not  thou  him  unto  the  will  of 
his  enemies. 

3  The  Loud  will  support  him  upon  the  couch 

of  languishing  : 
Thou  makest  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness. 

4  I  said,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me  : 
Heal  my  soul  ;    for  I  have  sinned  against 

thee. 
0  Mine  enemies  speak  evil  against  nae,  saying, 


When  shall  he  die,  and  his  name  perish  ? 

6  And  if  he  come  to  see  me,  he  speaketh  van- 

ity ; 
His  heart  gathereth  iniquity  to  itself  : 
When  he  goeth  abroad,  he  telleth  it. 

7  All  that  hate  me  whisper  together  against 

me  : 
Against  me  do  they  devise  my  hurt. 

8  An  evU  disease,  eai/  they,  cleaveth  fast  unto 

him  : 
And  now  that  he  lieth  he  shall  rise  up  no 
more. 

9  Yea,  mine  own  familiar  friend,  in  whom  I 

trusted,  which  did  eat  of  my  bread, 
Hath  lifted  up  bis  heel  against  me. 
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10  But  thou,  O  Lonn,  have  mercy  upon  me.  I  And  scttost  mo  hcforo  thy  fnoc  for  ever, 
aud  raise  me  up, 
TUat  I  may  rvquite  tluni.                                   ]  13  BLESSED  BE  JEHOVAH,  THE  GOD  OF 
U  By  this  I  know  that  thou  ik-iightest  in  me,     |  ISRAEL, 

Because  mine  enemy  doth  not  triumph  over  i  FROM  EVERLASTING  AND  TO  EVER- 
„u-.                     "                                             I  LASTING. 

13  And  as  for  mc,  thou  upholdest  me  in  mine  i  AMEN,  AND  AMEN, 
integrity,                                                     I 


This  Psalm  seems  to  have  been  written  in  a 
season  of  recovery  from  sicl<ness,  and  imder  a 
deep  sense  of  the  hypocrisy  aud  ingratitude  of 
false  friends,  who  came  to  tlie  Psalmist  pre- 
tending to  condole  with  him  in  his  sickness, 
wliile  in  reality  they  hated  him  in  tlieir  hearts 
and  wislied  for  his  death.  The  Psjilm  opens 
witli  a  eulogy  pronoimced  on  those  who  know 
how  to  feel  for  and  .show  eomiiassion  to  the 
miserable  and  the  suffering.  Tliis  is  evidently 
designed  in  order  to  condemn  more  forcibly,  by 
way  of  contrast,  the  opposite  line  of  conduct 
which  is  the  subject  of  conii)laint.  The  Psalm- 
ist's own  experience  of  the  baseness  and  hol- 
lowness  of  the  men  who  surrounded  lum  made 
him  only  appreciate  more  sensibly  the  great 
value  of  faithfiU,  sj'mpathiziug  friends  in  a 
season  of  affliction.     P. 

I,  !J.  The  Psalm  begins  by  celebrating  the 
blessedness  of  the  lot,  rich  in  promise,  of  the 
compassionate  man.  Pwor.  A  general  desig- 
nation of  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  weak,  tlie  suf- 
fering, aud  of  any  one  wlio  is  wavering  out- 
wardly or  inwardly,  and  is  tlierefore  liable  to 
fall.  To  show  such  an  one  sympathetic  atten- 
tion, to  turn  to  him  with  considerate  regard, 
has  attached  to  it  a  great  promise.     D. 

There  is  onlj'  one  beatitude  in  the  Psalter 
whicli  has  reference  to  a  special  kind  of  con- 
duct, and  that  is  a  significant  one.  "  Blessed 
is  he  that  considereth  the  poor"— he  who  car- 
ries the  remembrances  of  him  in  his  mind  and 
in  his  heart,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  own  abun- 
dance, can  look  beyond  it,  and  bj'  an  effort  of 
sympathetic  imagination  can  bring  into  his 
presence  the  needy  and  sad.  This,  the  charity 
that  comes  of  God,  this  open  heart,  and  careful 
remembrance  of  all  the  afflicted  and  the  miser- 
able, is  the  one  virtue  which  the  Psalter  thinks 
wortliy  of  being  ennobled  by  a  special  benedic- 
tion. For  all  the  rest  the  general  idea  is  all 
that  is  given  to  us — the  felicity  of  the  man  that 
keeps  the  commandments  of  God.  "Conduct 
is  three  fourths  of  life,"  and,  according  to  the 
Old  Testament,  keeping  God's  commandments 
is  the  whole  of  conduct.     A.  M. 

1.  Uappij  (the  man)  actin'j  tciscly  toward  the 


poor  (mnn) ;  in  the  dny  of  evil  Jehotah  will  de 
liver  him.  As  the  first  verb  sometimes  has  the 
sense  of  attending  or  attentively  connidering, 
some  understand  it  to  mean  liere  eonsidering  (or 
(Mending  to)  tlie  poor.  But  its  proper  import  of 
acting  jirudently  (or  wisely)  is  entirely  appropri- 
ate, and  therefore  entitled  to  tlie  preference. 
Wliat  is  meant  by  acting  wisely  toward  the  poor 
may  be  gathered  from  the  parallel  passage 
(Psalm  34  :  13,  14).  The  principle  assumed  is 
that  expressed  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt.  5  :  7. 
The  poor  here  includes  all  forms  of  want  and 
suffering,  aud  might  be  translated  wretched.     A. 

i'onsidereth.  This  word  includes  the 
ideas  of  thoughtful  attention  and  iudicious 
kindness,  the  kindness  of  a  man  who  does  not 

misinterpret  the  affliction.      Cook. "  Consid 

ereth"  is  somewhat  more  than  thinketh  upon 
The  primary  sense  is  to  look  attentively  toward, 
but  here  with  the  farther  idea  of  looking  ii>(f%, 
with  due  sympathy  and  with  prompt  relief. 
Such  an  one  the  Lord  delivers  in  the  day  of  his 
trouble.  Loving  the  spirit  that  sympathizes 
with  the  suffering.  He  will  miss  no  fit  oppor 
tunity   to  express    His   love   by   rewarding  it 

openly.     C. Probably  no  one  ever  thought 

of  compassion  as  being  anything  less  than  a  joy, 
a  holy  bliss  of  feeling.  And  yet  it  is  con/ pas 
sion.  It  suffers  icilh  its  objects,  takts  their 
burdens,  stiugglcs  with  their  sorrows— all  which 
is  pain,  a  loss  of  happiness.  Still  it  is  no  loss, 
because  there  is  another  element  in  tlie  conscious 
greatness  of  the  loss,  and  the  man  is  even  raised 
in  order  by  the  inward  exaltation  he  feels.  So 
in  respect  to  pity,  longsuffcring,  patience  with 
evil,  and  meekness  under  wrong.  They  have- 
all  a  side  of  loss,  ami  yet  they  are  the  noblest 
augmentations  of  blessedness.  There  is  a  lav/ 
of  moral  compensiition  in  them  all.  by  which 
their  suffering  is  married  to  ine\itable  joy. 
Anon. 

The  Divine  conception  of  the  matter  is  plainly 
this  ;  That  power  is  not  a  gift  to  m:m.  but  a 
trust ;  that  the  human  family  is  one  vast  brother 
hood,  all  men  deriving  their  life,  their  jierson.'J 
constitution  and  force  from  the  endowment  of 
God,  and  all  being,  therefore,  interlinked  v/ith 
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Oiich  other  by  fhr  primitive  constitution  of  their 
licing.  IIS  well  as  b)'  every  conininnd  imposed, 
.l)y  their  common  imniortality,  and  their  com- 
mon need  of  Divine  grace  and  help  ;  and  that 
he  who  has  power,  specially  intrusted  to  hini 
of  God,  has  it  for  tlie  use  of  others  and  of  all 
whom  by  it  he  may  affect  for  good — in  affect- 
ing whom  he  may  be  even  the  instrument  of 
advancing  the  Divine  glory  in  the  world.  They 
who  are  weak  have,  therefore,  a  right  to  claiju 
Ids  help  ;  and  he  who  has  the  special  power  is 
under  obligation  by  reason  of  it.  is  imder  a  sol- 
emn and  incessant  responsibility  for  the  light 
.use, of  it.  It  is  not  a  gratuity  when  he  draws 
from  it  for  the  benefit  of  others  ;  it  is  the  dis- 
charge of  a  debt  ;  it  is  the  partial  fultilment  of 
a  peremptory  and  an  eternal  obligation  ;  and 
when  he  withholds  from  others  that  use  of  liis 
power  by  which  he  might  have  benefited  them, 
Ji:  is  not  exercising  a  riglit,  but  is  resisting  his 
Maker,  and  bringing  himself  under  certain  con- 
demnation. He  is  to  be  the  spring  on  the  hill- 
side, whose  office  it  is  to  fertilize  tlie  meadow. 
He  is  to  be  the  sim  in  the  lieavens.  by  reason  of 
liis  superior  eminence  in  knowledge  and  in 
genius,  wliose  office  it  is  to  enlighten  the  less 
gifted  ;  and  the  talent  unused,  either  hidden 
in  the  napkin  or  buried  in  the  groimd,  becomes 
a  condition  of  recompensing  judgment.  There 
is  sometliing  fearful  as  well  as  beautiful  in  every 
increase  of  power,  under  this  conception  of  the 
duty  which  that  power  constantly  ones  to  weak- 
ness. Tlie  sure  and  swift  judgment  of  the 
Lord  awaits  each  man  who  has  had  such  power  ; 
and  it  will  decide  as  to  the  use  which  he  has 
made  of  it,  and  the  extent  to  which  he  has  ful- 
filled the  obligation  that  conies  interwoven  in- 
.separably  with  it.  The  weak,  according  to  this 
Divine  conception,  have  a  constant  claim  on  the 
protection  of  the  strong  ;  the  poor  have  a  right 
to  the  aid  of  the  rich  ;  the  ignorant  properly 
depiand  the  assistance  and  the  illuminating 
guidance  of  genius  and  of  wisdom.  These 
are  claims  which  invest  all  more  fortunate  men, 
from  those  who  are  obscure,  from  those  who 
arp  in  darkness,  from  those  who  are  in  peril  ; 
and  it  becomes  simply  imperative,  under  the 
Christian  conception  of  things,  upon  those  who 
are  strong,  wise,  enriched,  to  give  the  help 
which  others  need.  No  other  duty  is  more  in- 
stant or  more  binding.     R.  S.  S. 

•  How  foolish  arc  they  that  fear  to  lose  their 
wealth  by  giving  it,  and  fear  not  to  lose  them- 
selves by  keeping  it  I  Thou  hast  riches  here, 
and  liere  be  objects  that  need  thy  riches — the 
poor  ;  in  heaven  there  are  riches  enough  but  no 
popr,  therefore,  by  faith  in  Christ  make  over 


to  tliem  thy  money.i  in  this  world,  that  by  bill 
of  exchange  thou  mayest  receive  it  in  the  world 
to  come  ;  that  only  you  caiTy  with  you  which 
3'ou  send  before  3'ou.  Do  good  while  it  is  in 
your  power  ;  relieve  the  oppressed,  succor  the 
fatlierless,  while  your  estates  are  your  own  ; 
when  you  are  dead  your  riches  belong  to 
others.     Francis  limrorth. 

How  often  it  is  difficult  to  be  wisely  chari- 
table ;  to  do  good  without  multiplying  the 
sources  of  evil.  To  give  alms  is  nothing  unless 
you  give  thought  al.'-o.  It  is  written,  r.ot 
"blessed  is  he  that  feedcth  the  p.oor, "  but 
"  blessed  is  he  that  considcreth  the  poor. "  A 
little  thought  and  a  little  kindness  are  often 
worth  more  than  a  great  deal  of  money.     Itvs- 

kin The  Bible  calls  you  to  consider  the  poor. 

It  makes  the  virtue  of  relieving  them  a  matter 
of  computation  as  well  as  of  sentiment,  and  in 
so  doing  puts  3'OU  bej'ond  the  reach  of  the  vari- 
ous delusions,  bj'  which  you  are  at  one  time  led 
to  prefer  the  indidgcnce  of  pity  to  the  substan- 
tial interest  of  its  object  ;  at  another  arc  led  to 
retire  chagrined  and  disappointed  from  the  scene 
j  of  dut}',  because  you  have  not  met  with  the 
gratitude  or  the  honesty  that  j'ou  laid  j'our  ac- 
count with  ;  at  another  are  led  to  expend  all 
your  anxieties  upon  the  accommodation  of  time, 
and  to  overlook  eternity.  It  is  the  office  cf 
ennsidernlimi  to  save  you  from  all  these  fallacies. 
Under  its  tutorage  attention  to  the  wants  of  the 
poor  ripens  into  principle.  It  is  not  enough 
that  J'OU  give  monej'  and  add  j'our  name  to  the 
contributions  of  charity  ;  you  must  g-'vc  it  with 
judgment.  You  must  give  your  time  and  your 
attention  and  make  yourself  acquainted  with 
the  object  of  your  benevolent  exercises.  To 
give  money  is  not  to  do  all  the  work  and  labor 
of  benevolence.  You  must  lend  your  hand  to 
the  work  of  assistance.  This  is  true  and  un- 
sophisticated goodness.     Chalmers. 

3.  "  Make  all  his  bed  in  his  sickness"  means 
in  the  original  much  more  than  making  a  sick 
man's  bed  comfortable.  It  means  to  change 
his  sick-bed  to  a  bed  of  healthful  repose,  imply- 
ing the  change  of  his  state  from  sickness  to 
health.  The  Hebrew  word,  having  the  sense 
to  turn  or  change,  looks  for  its  object  beyond 

his  bed   to  his  bodily  state.      C. God  has 

promised  His  people  that  He  will  strengthen 
them  and  make  them  easy  underi  their  bodily 
pains  and  sicknesses.  He  has  not  promised 
that  they  shall  never  be  sick,  nor  that  they  shall 
not  lie  long  languishing,  nor  that  their  sickness 
shall  not  be  unto  death  ;  but  He  has  promised 
to  enable  them  to  bear  their  affliction  with  pa- 
tience, and  cheerfully  to  wait' the  issue  ;  the 
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soul  shall  by  His  graco  he  made  to  (IwcU  at  ease 
when  tlio  body  lies  in  pain.     II. 

If  it  be  ii  soul,  made  merciful  from  evangeli- 
cal motives — a  man  wlio  having  receive<l  merty 
loves  to  show  it,  and  whose  soul,  overtlowing 
with  the  peace  of  God.  is  bountiful  and  lienig- 
nant,  then  wc  can  hardly  conceive  a  more  blessed 
state  of  mind  than  the  mercifulness  so  pro- 
duced. There  is  a  mechanical  performance  of 
good  offices  in  which  there  is  little  zest  or  satis- 
faction ;  but  that  full-liearted  kindness,  that 
effluent  and  etlusive  goodness  which  the  love 
of  Christ  constrains,  and  the  Spirit  of  God  sup- 
plies— tiiere  is  an  increase  in  its  expenditure, 
and  in  its  efforts  and  exertions  a  continual  feast. 
Such  mercifulness  is  blessedness.  Repeated 
into  habit  and  infused  into  the  very  temper  of 
the  soul,  it  comes  out  again  in  the  face  of  the 
philanthropist,  a  cheerful  serenity,  and  an  ob- 
vious charity  with  all  that  God  has  made.  And 
when  sickness  comes,  and  weakness  and  decay, 
there  comes  a  secret  strength.  Tlie  pillow 
grows  unaccoimtalily  soft  and  the  silent  cham- 
ber surprisingly  bright  and  happy.  The  reason 
is — the  Lord  is  there.  The  prayers  have  been 
heard  of  many  debtors  to  His  kindness  and 
friendly  ofbees,  and,  better  than  angels,  the 
Lord  of  angels  comes  and  makes  all  his  bed  in 
his  sickness.     Ilnmilton. 

4.  F«»r  I  have  tinned,  i.e.,  it  is  my  sin 
which  has  brought  this  suffering  on  me  ;  but 
observe  the  praj'er  is,  "  Pardon  my  sin,"  not 

'"  take  awa_v  niy  suffering."     P. God  is  the 

strengtii  of  a  Christian's  heart,  by  healing  and 
restoring  him  when  the  infused  habits  of  grace 
fail  and  sin  grows  strong  and  vigorous.  A 
Christian  never  fails  in  the  exercise  of  grace, 
but  sin  gives  him  a  wound  ;  and  therefore  Da- 
vid prayed,  "  Lord,  heal  my  soul,  for  I  have 
sinned."  And  what  David  prayed  for  God 
promiseth  to  His  people  :    "I  will  heal  their 

backsliding. ' '     S.  Blackerhy. Saul  and  Judas 

each  said,  "  I  have  sinned  ;"  but  David  says, 

"I  have  sinned  against  Thee."     Plumer. 

Plead  we  the  greatness  of  our  sins  not  to  keep 
us  from  merc.v,  but  to  pre  ■vail  for  it.  "  Heal 
my  soul,  for  I  have  sinned  against  Thee." 
"Do  Thou  it  for  Tliy  name's  sake  ;  for  our 
backslidings  are  many  ;  we  have  sinned  against 
Thee"  (Jer.  14  :  7).  Tliis  is  a  strong  plea,  when 
sincerely  urged  by  an  humble  and  contrite 
spirit.  It  gloritieth  God  as  one  that  is  abun- 
dant in  goodness,  rich  in  mercy,  and  one  with 
whom  are  forgivenesses  and  plenteous  redemp- 
tion ;  and  it  honorcth  Christ  as  infinite  in  mercy. 
T.  Cohbet. 

Here  is  a  confession,  a  plea,  and  a  prayer. 


A  confession,  "I  have  sinned  against  Thee." 
Thus  we  nuist  come  and  confess  to  tlie  Lord  to- 
day, to-morrow,  and  every  day,  till  tlie  sun  of 
life  sets.  Sense  of  sin,  whether  now  contracted 
or  long  since  committed,  abides  witli  >is  ;  it 
wounds  and  pains  a  gracious  soul.  Here  grace 
discovers  itself  ;  that  soul  waits  not  for  time  to 
efface  the  memory  of  sin,  nor  strives  to  stifle 
convictions  for  it,  but  goes  humbly  to  the  Lord 
and  confesses,  it  with  all  its  aggravations,  ami 
with  thi^  above  all  others.  Lord,  "  n;jainsl  Thee 
have  I  sinned."  Oh,  may  my  soul  never,  never 
lose  this  conviction,  that  ever}'  sin  is  against 
Thee,  my  Lord  and  loving  Father  ;  Thee,  my 
Lord  and  precious  Redeemer  ;  Thee,  mj'  Lord 
and  gracious  Comforter  ;  this  makes  sin  exceed- 
ing sinful,  while  it  magnifies  the  superaboimd- 
ing  riches  of  grace  in  receiving  sinners  and  in 
pardoning  sin.  Consider  the  plea  ;  it  is  not  the 
Pharisee's  parade,  but  it  is  tlie  publican's  plea  ; 
"  Lord,  be  merciful  to  me,"  to  me  a  sinner,  who 
have  done  nothing  to  deserve  Thy  favor,  yet 
plead  Thy  mercy  promised  to  sinners  in  Christ 
Jesus  ;  Tliou  canst  be  just  and  yet  justify  the 
ungodly  who  believe  in  Jesus.  Therefore  his 
prayer  is,  "heal  my  soul."  No  praj'ers,  no 
tears,  no  duties  of  mine  can  heal  mj'  soul  ;  no, 
my  best  works  are  stained  with  pollution,  my 
holiest  duties  are  mixed  with  sin  ;  nothing  but 
the  blood  of  the  Lamb  can  bring  pardon  to  my 
heart,  peace  to  my  conscience,  and  healing  to 
my  soul.  "  The  Lord  will  speak  peace  imto 
His  people  and  His  saints"  (Psalm  85  :  8).  11'. 
Mo, son. 

9,  Our  Lord  applies  this  verse  expressly  to 
Himself  and  Judas,  which  shows  tliat  He  war, 
really  included  in  the  class  to  which  the  Psalm 
relates.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  He 
only  quotes  the  second  of  the  three  descriptive 
phrases,  eating  My  bread,  enjoying  My  society, 
and  subsisting  on  My  bounty,  whUe  fie  omits 
the  other  two,  because  these  would  have  repre- 
sented Judas  as  His  friend,  and  one  in  whom 
He  trusted.  But  He  knew  from  the  beginning 
who  it  was  that  should  betray  Him.  This  ac- 
curate distinction  seems  to  confirm  the  assump- 
tion that  the  Psalm  has  a  generic  meaning,  and 
is  only  applicable  to  our  Saviour  as  the  most 
illustrious  representative  of  the  class  which  it 
describes.     A. 

Part  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by  our  Lord  in 
John  13  :  18  as  applicable  to  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  Judas,  but  with  the  significant  omis- 
sion of  the  words  "Mine  own  familiar  friend, 
whom  I  trusted  ;"  for  our  Lord  knew  wliat  was 
in  Judas  from  tlic  beginning,  and  therefore  did 
not  trust  him.     Nothing  can  be  more  decisive, 
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both  as  to  the  way  in  which  quotations  were 
made,  and  also  as  to  tlie  proper  interpretation 
of  the  apparently  strong  phrase,  "  that  the 
Scripture  might  be  fullilled,"  with  which  the 
(juotiition  is  introduced.  First,  it  is  plain  that 
particular  expremoHS  in  a  Psalm  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  events  which  befell  our  Lord,  while 
the  whole  Psalm  is  not  in  like  manner  applica- 
ble. And  next  it  is  evident  that  "  the  Scripture 
is  fulfilled"  not  merely  when  a  prediction  re- 
ceives its  accomplishment,  but  when  words  de- 
scriptive of  certain  circumstances  in  the  life  of 
the  Old  Testament  Siiints  find  a  still  fuller  and 
truer  realization  —  one  not  foreseen  by  the 
Psalmist,  yet  one  no  less  designed  of  God — in 
the  circumstances  of  our  Lord's  earthly  life. 
This  will  be  peculiarly  the  case  here  if  Ahith- 
ophcl  be  meant  ;  for  as  David  was  in  much  of 
his  life  a  type  of  Christ,  so  the  treachery  of  his 
trusted  counsellor  would  be  a  foreshadowing  of 
the  treachery  of  Judas.     P. 

Men  talk  of  the  resentments  of  those  who  are 
wi'onged — of  the  deep  and  bitter  animosities 
which  lie  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  are  op- 
pressed ;  but  if  human  history  reveals  a  soli- 
tary truth,  it  is,  that  the  hatred  of  all  hatreds, 
the  most  indomitable  and  the  most  cruel,  broods 
in  the  heart  of  him  who  inflicts  the  wrong. 
And  if  you  want  to  become  transformed,  in 
your  inmost  soul,  into  an  absolute  devil,  I 
merely  tell  you,  wrong  your  neighbor  ;  cheat 
him,  defraud  him,  oppress  him,  use  your  influ- 
ence and  power  to  inflict  upon  him  injury,  day 
after  da}-,  and  year  after  year  ;  and  by  the  fixed 
laws  which  God  has  given  to  the  human  soul, 
you  pass  from  a  man  into  a  devil  at  the  last.  It 
is  bound  to  be  so  ;  and  hence  there  sprung  up  in 
the  heart  of  this  traitor  a  desperate  enmity 
against  his  Lord  from  the  moment  in  which  the 
thought  of  His  betrayal  was  conceived.    Palmer. 

10.  "  Requite  them. ' '  This  does  not  demand 
the  sense  of  retaliation,  much  less  of  selfish,  re- 
vengeful retaliation,  for  it  may  mean,  that 
I  may  repay  them  good  for  their  evil.  Indeed, 
the  Hebrew  word  strongly  favors  this  sense — to 
make  good  again,  to  make  all  whole,  sound. 
David  has  repeatedly  expressed  this  sentiment 
in  his  Psalms  (35  :  12-14  and  7:4);  and  yet 
better,  has  lived  it  forth  in  his  actual  deeds 
(1  Sam.  24  :  9-15  and  26  :  18-25).  There  is  no 
occasion,  therefore,  to  give  these  words  the  bad 
sense  of  a  malign,  wicked  retaliation.     C. 

12.  Tbou  uplioldcst  me.  The  assur- 
ance of  a  righteoiis  cau.se  and  a  righteous  judge 
will  preserve  an  inward  and  joyful  tranquillity 
of  soul  in  the  midst  of  all  the  storms  of  re- 
jiroach  and   scandalous   imputations,  like    the 


calmness  of  a  haven  when  the  sea  is  tempestu- 
ous without.  And  this  will  fortify  believers  to 
bear  with  an  invincible  courage  all  the  violence 
that  is  offered  to  them  for  their  fidelity  to  God  .- 
all  the  wrongs  and  injuries  they  endure  shall  be 
redressed  with  infinite  advantage.     Butts. 

Setlest  nic  before  Tiiy  face  forever. 
If  this  phrase  stood  alone  it  might  pcsibly  be 
explained  of  confidence  in  perfect  restoration  to 
God's  favor  and  life-long  peace  ;  but  comparing 
i^  with  other  passages  (Psalms  16  :  11  ;  17  :  15  : 
23  :  6  ;  30  :  12)  we  find  here  the  distinct  intima- 
tion of  a  hope  of  immortality.     Cuok. 

13.  This  is  no  part  of  the  original  Psalm, 
but  is  merely  a  later  doxology,  appended  here 
when  the  Psalms  were  collected,  in  order  to 
mark  the  conclusion  of  the  first  book.  Similar 
doxologies  occur  at  the  end  of  the  three  follow- 
ing books.     P. Blessed  is  applied  to  God  as 

the  expression  of  good-will,  gratitude,  and  rev- 
erence on  the  part  of  the  worshipper.  The 
Lord  Ooil  of  Israel ;  Jehovah,  who  is  the  God 
of  Israel.  Israel  is  the  church  of  the  elect,  and 
stands  for  the  Catholic  Church  of  all  ages. 
Frimi  everlasting  to  everlasting.  This  in  its  strict 
sense  applies  to  Jehovah,  the  Eternal  Self-exist- 
ent One,  and  to  the  ascription  of  praise  as  al- 
ways due,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  an  in- 
telligent being  to  render  it.  Amen,  and  Amin. 
This  has  become  a  household  word  in  our 
mother  tongue.  It  means  true,  and  therefore 
expresses  assent,  and  when  repeated,  cmphalic 
assent  to  the  foregoing  petition.     Be  it  so,  yea, 

be  it  so.     M. In  this  word  concentre  all  the 

requests,  and  are  put  up  together  :  .so  be  it. 
And  there  is  in  it  withal  a  profession  of  confi- 
dence that  it  shall  be  so.  It  is  from  one  root 
with  those  words  which  signify  believing  and 
truth.     Lei-ghton. 

As  the  Psalms  were  not  written  by  one  man, 
so  neither  do  they  form  one  book.  The  Psalter 
is,  in  fact,  a  Pentateuch,  and  the  lines  of  demar- 
cation, which  divide  tlie  five  books  one  from 
another,  are  clear  and  distinct  enough.  At  the 
end  of  the  forty-first  Psalm,  of  the  seventy-sec- 
ond, of  the  eighty-ninth,  and  of  the  one  him- 
dred  and  sixth  we  meet  with  the  solemn  Am^n. 
single  or  redoubled,  following  on  a  doxology, 
which  indicates  that  one  book  ends  and  that 
another  is  about  to  begin.  A  closer  study  of 
the  Psiilms  shows  that  each  book  possesses  char- 
acteristics of  its  own.  Pltniiptrc. How  an- 
cient this  di\ision  is  cannot  now  be  clearly  as- 
certained, Jerome,  in  his  epistle  to  Marcella, 
and  Epiphiiuius  speak  of  the  Psalms  as  having 
been  divided  by  the  Hebrews  into  five  books, 
but  when  this  division  was  made  they  do  not  in- 
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form  us.  The  forms  of  nscriptions  of  praise, 
added  at  tlie  end  of  each  of  the  live  books,  are 
ill  the  Septuagint  version,  from  which  we  may 
<-onclude  that  this  distribution  had  been  made 
liefore  that  version  was  executed.  It  Wiu<  prob- 
ably made  by  Ezra,  after  the  return  of  tlie  Jews 
from  Babylon  to  their  own  country,  and  the 
establisliraent  of  the  worship  of  God  in  the  new 
temple,  and  it  was  perhaps  made  in  imitation 
of  a  similar  distribution  of  the  books  of  Moses. 
In  making  this  division  of  the  Hebrew  Psalttr, 
regard  appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Psalms.     Calvin. 


When  the  breath  of  God  so  visits  the  human 
mind  as  to  free  it  from  its  ordinary  fallibility, 
without  fettering  the  pby  of  its  usual  tenden- 
cies or  altering  its  natural  constitution,  that  is 
called  inspiration.  Accordingly  we  find  among 
the  sacred  writers  great  variety  of  style,  which 
originates  no  doubt  in  great  variety  of  mind. 
Each  man  strikes  his  own  note  in  the  gamut  of 
Divine  truth  ;  but  no  one  strikes  the  same  note 
as  another.  The  Psalms  of  David  are  alto- 
gether different  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and 
these  again  from  the  Epistles  of  Peter,  and  all 
from  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  mind  of  each 
writer  was  under  the  same  afflatus,  but  develops 
itself  freely  according  to  its  own  bias,  being 
only  so  far  restrained  as  to  confine  it  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  truth.  By  this  arrange- 
ment we  gain  the  sympathy   of   the  inspired 


writers— no  small  thing  surely.  Every  word 
comes  to  us  from  the  Divine  afflatus,  indeed  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  steeped  imd  bathed  in  the 
experience  of  David,  of  Paul,  of  Peter,  and  of 
Jolm.  It  is  a  man  who  speaks  ;  a  man  who 
has  realized  in  his  own  inmost  soul  what  he  is 
speaking  about.  What  life  it  lends  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  to  read  them  in  connection  with  the 
history  of  their  writers  !  Thus  sings  the  sweet 
Psalmist  of  Israel,  once  a  young  shepherd  boy 
— the  lo^al,  the  generous,  the  brave — and  yet 
than  whom  never  saint  of  God  fell  lower  or 
more  foully.     Ooulbum. 


The  ancients  held  the  authority  of  Scripture 
to  the  full  as  earnestly  and  tenaciously  as  we 
can.  But  these  were  their  ways  of  citing  : 
"  Hear  what  says  the  beloved  apostle,  he  who 
lay  gathering  truth  on  the  breast  of  Jesus  ;" 
"  Listen  to  Paul,  to  him  whose  words  I  seem  to 
hear,  not  as  words,  but  as  claps  of  thunder;" 
"  Will  you  not  hear  Peter,  him  to  whom  the 
Great  Shepherd  said,  'Pasture  My  sheep?'" 
And  so  the  Divine  words  came  in  each  case, 
wedded  as  it  were  to  the  winning  music  of  a 
human  character  ;  carried  into  men's  hearts  by 
a  throbbing  life  whose  pulses  coincided  with 
their  own.  Oh,  that  we,  too,  read  Scripture 
thus  !  that  we  spent  less  energy  on  making  the 
Bible  into  a  fetish,  and  more  on  a  fearless  and 
childlike  search  after  its  living  voice !  Ai- 
ford. 


SECOND  BOOK  OF  THE  PSALTER. 

PSALMS  XLII-LXXII. 


PSALM   XLII. 


POn    THE    CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;     MASCHIL    OF    THE    SONS   OF    KORAH, 


1  As  the  hart  panteth  after  the  water  Ijrooks, 
So  piiuteth  my  soul  after  thee,  ()  God. 

2  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the   living 

God; 
When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  1 

3  My  tears  have  been  my  meat  day  and  uiglit. 
VVliile  they  continually  say  unto  me.  Where 

is  thy  God? 

4  These  things  I  remember,  and  pour  out  my 

soul  within  me. 

How  I  went  with  the  throng,  and  led  them 
to  the  house  of  God, 

With  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise,  a  multi- 
tude keeping  holyday. 

5  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ? 
And  w/iy  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God  :  for  1  shall  j'et  praise 

him 
Fur  the  health  [or,  kelp]  of  his  countenauce. 

6  O  my  God,  my  soul  is  cast  down  withiu  me  ; 
Therefore  do  I  remember  thee  from  the  land 

of  Jordan, 


And  the  Hermons.  from  the  hill  Mizar. 

7  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy 

waterspouts  . 
All  thy  waves  and  thy  billows  arc  gone  over 
me. 

8  Yet  the  LoitD  will  command  his  lovingkind- 

ness  in  the  day-time, 
And  in  the  night  his  song  shall  be  with  me. 
Even  a  prayer  unto  the  God  of  my  life. 

9  I  will  say  unto  God  my  rock.  Why  hast  thou 

forgotten  me  ? 
AVhy  go  I  mourning  because  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  enemy  ? 

10  As  with  a  sword  in  my  bones,  mine  adver- 

saiies  reproach  me  ; 
AVhile  they  continually  say  unto  me.  Where 
is  thy  God  V 

11  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ? 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  nic  '! 
Hojie  thou  in  God  ;  for  I  shall  yet  praise 

him, 
Who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and 
my  God. 


This  forty-second  Psalm  has  been  for  cen- 
turies one  of  the  most  powerful  cordials  for  the 
lieartsick  and  despontlcnt,  and  its  virtue  has 
grown  rather  than  diminished  with  the  lapse  of 
years,  and  yet  we  do  not  know  its  author,  nor 
its  date,  nor  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written.  All  we  know  is  that  it  is 
the  utterance  of  some  one  in  deep  trouble,  and 
that  it  tells  us  how  he  found  comfort,  and  how 
we  may  find  it  under  similar  circiunstances.     V. 

There  are  good  groiuuls  for  concluding  that 
this  Psalm  and  the  next  constituteil  originally 
but  one  poem.     The  internal  evidence  favors 


this  hypothesis.  Nor  is  external  evidence  want- 
ing which  points  the  same  way.  Thirty-seven 
of  Kenuicott's  manuscripts  and  nine  of  De 
Rossi's  have  but  one  Psalm  instead  of  two. 
The  LXX.,  it  is  true,  make  a  distinct  Psalm  of 
the  forty-third.  But,  according  to  Delitzsch, 
an  old  Jlidrash  which  reckons  one  hundred  and 
forty-seven  Psalms  in  all,  takes  these  two  as 
one,  as  well  as  Psalms  9,  10,  and  32,  33.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each 
Psalm  is  complete  in  itself  ;  and  it  is  conceiv- 
alile  that,  though  originally  existing  as  one 
I  poem,  the  present  arrangement  might  have  been 
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adopted  the  l)ctt(T  to  suit  tlic  puvposps  either 
of  personal  or  liturgical  use.  P. The  same- 
ness of  the  situation,  of  tlie  eliaracter,  of  tlic 
strueture  and  of  the  refrain  deeides  in  favor  of 
our  regarding  them,  though  comjncjnly  counted 
two,  as  being  but  one.  The  one  Psalm  consists 
of  three  divisions  ;  the  Psalmist's  sorrow  breaks 
out  thrice  into  complaint,  and  is  each  time  over- 
come by  the  encouraging  voice  of  his  liigher 
consciousness.  In  the  portra3'al  of  the  present 
and  the  future  there  is  an  uniuistakable  ad- 
vance. And  it  is  not  until  the  third  division 
(Psalm  4;i)that  complaint,  resignation,  and  hope 
are  rendered  complete  by  the  adilition  of  confi- 
dent prayer.     D. 

God  in  Scripture  frequently  uses  nature  to 
illustrate  grace.  What  is  still  more  remark- 
able, He  uses  often  the  sterner  aspects  of  nature, 
those  with  which  power  and  terror  are  associ- 
ated, to  illustrate  or  to  emphasize  His  tender- 
ness and  love  toward  His  children.  The  forty- 
second  PsiUm  is  a  Ps;ilm  of  distress  and  longing. 
It  is  set  in  the  key  of  a  storm}-  ocean.  In  it  is 
lieard  the  sound  of  the  fioods.  "  Deep  calleth 
unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  Thy  waterspouts.  All 
Thy  waves  and  Thy  billows  are  gone  over  me." 
But  out  of  the  noise  of  the  waves  comes  a  voice 
of  hope  and  cheerful  trust.  "  Yet  the  Lord 
will  command  His  lovingkindness  in  the  day- 
time, and  in  the  night  His  song  shall  be  with 
me."  The  Psalm  is  the  utterance  of  a  man 
looking  back  out  of  present  sorrow  over  a  happy 
past.  The  scene  is  laid  among  the  mountains 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  From  these  the 
spectator  had  unfolded  to  him  a  magniticent 
view  of  the  Land  of  Promise.  Lebanon,  the 
Sea  of  Galiled,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  Carmel 
and  the  Mediterranean,  the  whole  range  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah  and  Ephraim,  Bethlehem 
and  Jerusalem  could  be  seen  from  different 
standpoints.  The  prospect  from  the  Hermons 
and  from  Mizar,  the  little  hill,  was  full  of  points 
consecrated  by  their  histories  of  God's  special 
manifestation  and  help.     V. 

Title.  To  tlie  chief  musician.  Maschil.  To 
the  sons  of  Korah.  The  obvious  reference  to 
personal  experience  and  feelings  in  this  Psalm 
made  it  the  more  necessary  to  designate  it  as  a 
mtuchil  or  didactic  Psalm,  intended  for  per- 
manent and  public  use.     A. 

1,2.  Thousands  of  years  have  gone  by  since 
these  words  first  found  expression.  They  never 
fail  to  lind  a  deep  response  within  the  inmost 
sanctuary  of  a  longing  soul,  since  they  repre- 
sent the  deepest  need  of  every  human  heart. 
No  one  can  understand  this  Psalm  of  the  jiant- 
ing  hart  as  can  the  Christian  who  has  been  con- 


ducted by  the  Lord  unto  living  fountains  of 
waters.  He  is  not  satisticd  when  he  has  l)nt  be- 
gun to  know  the  Lord  ;  he  seeks  to  make  ad- 
vance from  light  to  light,  from  one  stage  to  an- 
other in  true  blei-sedness.  The  more  he  lais 
enjoyed  of  fellowship  with  God,  the  more  he 
longs  to  taste  of  it ;  the  more  God  condescends 
to  him,  the  higher  does  he  seek  to  rise  to  God. 
Vail  0. 

The  soul  of  man  bears  the  image  of  God  ;  so 
nothing  <^an  satisfy  it  but  He  wlio.se  image  it 
bears.  Our  soul,  says  Augu.stine,  was  created 
as  by  God,  .so  for  God,  aud  is  therefore  never 
quiet  till  it  rest  in  God.  As  man  fell  at  first 
into  this  restlessness  by  falling  away  from  God, 
so  he  cannot  be  recovered  of  it  but  by  retvirn^ 
ing  to  Him  again.  As  the  dove  after  she  left 
the  ark  found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  in 
the  wide  world  till  she  betook  her  again  tliither 
from  whence  she  came  forth,  so  neither  can 
man,  fallen  from  God,  find  any  sure  rest  for  the 
foot  of  his  soul  in  the  whole  world  beside,  till 
he  come  back  to  Ilim  again  from  whom  he 
came  at  the  first.     GaUilcer. 

It  is  not  only  fear  or  terror,  bearing  us  along 
as  on  the  wings  of  wind,  or  in  the  tattling  of 
the  thunder-storm,  which  has  shown  man  that 
there  is  a  God  ;  nor  has  he  first  read  God's  great 
name  inscribed  among  the  stars.  Deep,  strong 
as  the  instinctive  influence  through  which  the 
new-born  babe  longs  for  the  mother's  breast, 
which  it  has  not  yet  known  ;  loud  as  the  cry 
raised  by  young  ravens  for  the  food,  whose 
taste  they  never  yet  have  fell  ;  strong,  and  yet 
.silent,  as  the  attraction  for  the  light,  not  yet 
perceived,  felt  by  the  scarce  ileveloped  plant, 
and  the  .is  yet  unopened  eye — the  inward  thirst- 
ing for  the  everlasting  Source  of  all  that  breathes 
and  lives  makes  itself  deeply  felt  within  us 

all.     Schubert. The  most  inward  desires,  the 

purest  affections,  the  loftiest  aspirings,  that  stir 
our  blood — all  that  is  tender  in  us  aud  all  that 
is  strong,  all  that  is  sacred  and  all  that  is  endur- 
ing— pain  and  loss,  lore  and  death,  repentance 
and  fear — as  each  in  turn  through  all  this  sol- 
emn discipline  of  life  has  its  hour  of  trial  or  of 
triumph — cry  out  for  the  living  God,  and  bid  us 
worship  the  Father  in  spirit.     F.  D.  H. 

He  who  begins  to  realize  God's  ma.icstic 
beauty  and  eternity,  and  feels  in  contrast  how 
little  and  how  transitory  man  is,  how  dependent 
and  feeble,  longs  to  lean  upon  God  for  support. 
For  where  rather  should  the  weak  rest  than  on 
the  strong,  the  creature  of  a  day  than  on  thft 
Eternal,  the  imperfect  than  an  the  centre  of 
perfection  '!  Aud  where  else  should  God  dwell 
than  in  the  human  heart 't  for  if  God  is  in  the 
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universe,  among  things  inanimate  and  witliout 
conscience,  Low  mucli  more  ought  He  to  dwell 
with  our  souls  ;  and  our  souls,  too,  seem  to  be 
infinite  in  their  cravings  ;  who  but  He  can  sat- 
isfy them  ?  Thus  a  restless  instinct  agitates  the 
soul,  guiding  it  dimly  to  feel  that  it  was  made 
for  some  definite  but  unknown  relation  toward 
Ood.  Then  the  soul  understands  and  ke/jws 
that  God  is  her  God,  dwelling  with  her  more 
closely  than  any  creature  can  ;  yea,  neither 
stars,  nor  sea,  nor  smiling  nature  hold  God  so 
intimately  as  the  bosom  of  the  soul.  He  be- 
comes the  soul  of  the  soul.  All  nature  is  ran- 
sacked by  the  Psalmists  for  metaphors  to  ex- 
press this  single  thought,  "  God  is  for  my  soul, 
and  my  soul  is  for  God."  Father,  Brother, 
Friend,  King,  Master,  Shepherd,  Guide,  are 
common  titles.  God  is  their  tower,  their  glory, 
their  rock,  their  .shield,  their  sun,  their  star, 
their  joy,  their  portion,  their  trust,  their  lift'. 
The  Psalmist  describes  his  soul  as  God's  only 
and  favorite  child  (33  ;  30),  His  darling  one. 
So  it  is  that  joy  bursts  out  into  praise,  and  all 
things  look  brilliant,  and  hardship  seems  easy, 
and  duty  becomes  delight,  and  contempt  is  not 
felt,  and  every  morsel  of  bread  is  sweet.  The 
whole  world  seems  fresh  to  him  with  sweetness 
before  uutasted.      /''.  Newman. 

The  devout  heart  3X'arns  after  a  Personal  God. 
Us  instinctive  desire  is  after  a  Father  and  a 
Friend — a  loving  ear  into  wliieb  its  sorrows  may 
be  poured — a  loving  heart  on  which  its  weari- 
ness may  rest.  This  deei)-felt  want  of  our  na- 
tures is  most  fully  and  adequately  met  in  the 
Person  of  Jesus  Christ.  For  here  is  One  whom, 
while  we  maj'  reverence  and  adore  as  God,  we 
can  think  of  as  clearly  and  love  as  simply, 
trustingly,  tenderly  as  the  best  known  and 
loved  of  our  earthly  friends.  Here  we  have  set 
before  us  the  Eternal  dwelling  in  time,  the  In- 
visible and  Spiritual  God  revealed  in  that  Word 
of  Life  which  human  ej'es  have  seen  and  human 
hands  have  handled.  No  longer  when  we  read 
or  muse  or  pra_v  need  our  minds  be  at  a  loss, 
our  thoughts  wander  forth  through  eternity  in 
search  of  a  Living  God.     Caird. 

To  liave  this  God  as  our  God— reconciled  to 
us  in  Christ,  to  enjoy  His  favor,  to  walk  with 
Him  as  a  friend — speaking  to  Him  in  prayer 
and  praise,  and  hearing  His  voice  in  His  Word 
and  ordinances —to  have  a  meetness  for  His 
presence,  and  tlu^  eternal  vision  and  fruition  of 
Him  in  the  world  of  spirits — these  are  now  the 
tilings  after  which  the  renewed  soul  pants. 
"  Mj'  .soul  is  athir.st  for  God,  for  the  living 
Ood  ;  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before 
Ood?"     Oooth: The  "  hungerand  thirst"  of 


the  Christian  soul  is  a  something  which  is  never 
satisfied,  which,  the  more  it  receives,  desins 
the  more  ;  which,  having  tasted  that  the  Lord 
is  gracious,  rests  not  until  it  tastes  again  ; 
which,  liaving  found  strength  for  duty  in  spir- 
itual communion,  linds,  in  the  discharge  of  that 
duty,   the   return  of  a   healthful  appetite   for 

spiritual   communion   again.      Mo?iadl. The 

hunger  of  a  Christian  soul  is  now  a  hunger 
simply  to  be  like  Jesus,  a  hunger  whetted  ever- 
more by  the  vision  of  Him  in  His  beauty.  The 
confonuity  of  righteousness  is  desired  now.  not 
as  conffirmity  to  a  hard  or  cold  imperative  from 
heaven,  but  as  assimilation  through  sympathy 
to  the  very  heart  which  forever  beats  and  glows 
in  holy  love  within  the  Beloved  of  our  hearts. 
Dykts. 

Longings  and  aspirations,  weaknesses  and 
woes,  the  limit  of  creature  helps  and  loves,  the 
disproportion  between  us  and  the  objects  around 
us~all  these  facts  of  familiar  experience  do 
witness,  alike  by  blank  misgivings  and  by 
bright  hopes,  by  many  disappointments  and  by 
indestructible  expectations  surviving  them  all, 
that  nothing  which  has  a  date,  a  beginning,  or  an 
end  can  fill  our  souls  or  give  us  rest.  No  mat- 
ter how  you  may  get  on  in  the  world — though 
you  may  fulfil  every  dream  with  which  you 
began  in  your  youth — you  will  certainly  find 
that  without  Christ  for  your  brother  and  Sa- 
viour, God  for  j'our  friend,  and  heaven  for  your 
hope,  life,  with  all  its  fulness,  is  empty.  It 
lasts  long,  too  long  as  it  Gometiraes  seems  for 
work,  too  long  for  hope,  too  long  for  endur- 
ance ;  long  enough  to  make  love  die,  and  joys 
wither  and  fade,  and  companions  drop  away  ; 
but  without  God  and  Christ  you  will  find  it 
but  as  a  watch  in  the  niglit.  At  no  moment 
through  the  long  weary  years  will  it  satisfy 
your  whole  being  ;  and  when  the  weary  years 
are  all  past  it  will  seem  to  have  been  but  as  one 
troubled  moment  breaking  the  eternal  silence. 
At  ever}'  point  no  profitless,  and  all  the  points 
making  so  thin  and  short  a  line  !     A.  M. 

What,  then,  does  this  eagerness  in  coveting 
and  this  impotence  in  acquiring  teach  us,  but 
that  man  originally  possessed  real  happiness,  of 
which  nothing  is  now  left  to  him  but  the  foot- 
steps and  empty  traces,  which  he  vainly  en- 
deavors to  replenish  with  all  the  abundance 
that  surrounds  him  ;  .seeking  from  absent  en- 
joyments the  relief  which  he  finds  not  in  such 
as  are  present,  and  which  neither  the  present 
nor  the  absent  can  bestow  on  him,  because  this 
immense  void  can  only  be  filled  by  an  infinite 
and  unchangeable  object.     Pancal. 

Communion  with  God  is  the  highest  prcroga- 
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tivr  of  spiritual  beinsrs.  It  is  the  instinctive 
ciiiviiij;  of  huiuiin  souls  ;  it  is  the  supreme 
privilege  ami  joy  of  the  religious  life  ;  it  is  the 
inspiration  anil  strength  of  all  great  sirvice. 
God  redeems  us  and  saves  us  by  dniwiiig  us  to 
Himself.  By  mysterious  voices  He  solicits  us  ; 
by  irrepressible  instincts  He  impels  us  ;  by 
subtle  affinities  He  holds  us  ;  by  ineffable  satis- 
factions He  makes  us  feel  His  nearness  and  fills 
us  with  rest  and  joy.     //.  Allan. 

3.  Our  faith  and  lov(^  are  subject  to  manifold 
interruptions.  The  evidence  of  God's  presence 
is  much  like  the  light  which  shines,  now  ami 
then,  through  the  crevices  of  the  rifted  clouds. 
The  best  intercourse  of  the  most  favored  men 
witli  their  Maker,  in  the  transtigurations  of  de- 
votion, is  imperfect.  It  is  unsatisfactory,  and 
provokes  hungerings  and  thiretings  after  some 
manifestation  of  God  more  direct  and  sensible. 
Sleanwhile  this  process  of  spiritual  reconcilia- 
tion and  recovery  is  going  on.  and  the  promise 
of  redemption  is,  that  man  again  shall  see  the 
face  of  his  God.  Now,  partially  restored,  man 
sees  through  a  glass  darkly,  but  ultimately  his 
intercourse  with  his  Maker  shall  be  immediate, 
uninterrupted,  direct,  and  joyful.  Through 
the  mighty  power  of  Him  who  a.-^sumed  our 
nature,  we  .shall  be  as  truly  reconciled  to  Goil, 
harmonized  with  Him,  and  associated  with 
Him,  as  if  the  shadow  of  sin,  and  fear,  and  re- 
pulsion had  never  passed  upon  the  soul.  W. 
AdiDiix. 

4.  The  act  of  reflection  or  .self-introversion 
is  expres.sed  by  the  strong  figure  of  pouring  out 
liis  soul  upon  himself,  which  at  the  same  time 
suggests  the  idea  of  lively  emotion  ;  not  neces- 
sarily of  grief,  but  of  mingled  joj'  and  sadness 
in  the  recollection  of  past  sufferings  and  de- 
liverances, just  as  we  might  speak  of  a  man's 
heart  being  melted,  either  with  sorrow  or  grati- 
tude, or  both.     A. 

I  pour  out  my  soul.  The  expression 
"  pour  out"  is  specially  used  of  the  outpouring 
of  the  soul  in  prayer  (cf.  Psalm  63  :  8  ;  102  title  ; 

1  Sam.  1  :  15  ;  Lam.  3  :  19).     Cook. The  very 

soul  of  prayer  lies  in  the  pouring  out  of  the 
soul  before  God.  T.  Brooks. -Longing  de- 
sire prayeth  always,  though  the  tongue  be  si- 
lent. If  thou  art  ever  longing,  thou  art  ever 
praying  When  sleepeth  prayer?  When  de- 
sire grows  cold.      AuguMine. The  Master's 

benediction  is  upon  those  that  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness.  It  is  the  longing 
soul  that  grows.  There  are  better  things  be- 
fore you  than  you  have  yet  attained.  Strive 
to  reach  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  rise  Christ- 
ward,  heavenward,  to  advance  in  the  Christian 


life,  to  grow  belter.  Many  people  arc  discour- 
aged because  they  do  not  appear  to  themselves 
to  be  making  advance.  But  even  true  longing 
is  growth.  It  is  the  soul's  reaching  g(xlwar(L 
J.  li.  M. 

Though  David  was  shut  out  from  the  .xanr- 
tuary,  yet  David's  soul  was  a  sanctuary  for 
God  ;  for  God  is  not  tied  to  a  sanct\iaiy  made 
with  hands.  God  hath  two  sanctuaries,  He 
hath  two  heavens — the  heaven  of  heavens  and 
a  broken  spirit.  God  dwelt  in  David  as  in  His 
temple.  God  was  with  David  and  in  him  ;  and 
He  was  never  more  with  him  nor  never  more 
in  him  than  in  his  greatest  afflictions.     Sihhts. 

5.  It  is  the  struggle  between  the  spirit  of 
faith  and  the  spirit  of  dejection,  between  the 
higher  naturj  and  the  lower,  between  the  spirit 
and  the  flesh.  The  true  I  speaks  ;  the  faith 
which  is  born  of  God  rebukes  the  depression 

and  gloom  of  his  natural  infirmity.     P. The 

exceeding  beauty  of  this  address  to  the  soul 
rests  upon  a  deep  truth  of  inward  experience. 
The  higher  spiritual  principle  controls  and 
guides  the  emotions.     Cook. 

Cuiit  down.  The  form  of  the  verb  favors 
the  reflexive  sense — a  self-produced  eft'ect  :  Why 
art  thou  breaking  down  thine  own  hopes  and 
courage  ?  Why  indulge  such  self-depressing 
thoughts  ?  The  next  words  carry  forward  this 
view  :  Why  such  unrest  ?  such  inward  anxiety  ? 
such  lack  of  trust  ?  Hope  thou  in  God  !  Po- 
etically the  hopeful  spirit  accosts  the  despond- 
ing one,  as  if  there  were  two  conflicting  hearts 
in  his  inner  being  :  one  lying  prone  in  the  dust, 
borne  down  in  discouragement  ;  the  other  lift- 
ing its  eye  upward  ;  catching  a  glimpse  of  the 
faithful  God  ;  calling  upon  his  fellow  to  take 
courage  and  still  hope  in  God.  "  For  the  help 
of  His  countenance  ;"  literally,  for  the  salva- 
tion of  Hinface,  i.e.,  for  the  salvation  which  His 
manifested  presence  will  bring.  Truly  there  is 
salvation  in  His  presence  !  When  His  face 
shines  upon  us  we  are  altcady  saved  I     C. 

Hope  thou  in  God.  The  word  which 
is  here  rendered  "hope"  denotes  that  e.i'pecta- 
tion  which  is  founded  on  faith  in  God,  and 
which  leads  the  soul  to  irtiit  upon  Him.  The 
idea  is  beautifully  expressed  in  P.salm  39  :  7, 
"  And  now.  Lord,  what  wait  I  for?  my  hope 

is  in  Thee."     Henry  March. Or.  ^rail  thou 

for  Ood.  There  is  a  shade  of  difference  be- 
I  tween  the  two  words  :  "  to  wail"  implies  pa- 
I  tient,  submissive  expectation,  bound  up  with 
[  hope,  and  indeed  a  form  of  hope,  but  with  less 
I  of  brightness  than  of  resignation.  Cook. 
I  "This  hope  was  in  Ood.  The  niistjike  we 
I  make,"  says  Robertson,  "  is  to  look  for  a  source 
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of  comfort  in  ourselves  ;  self-contemplation, 
instead  of  gazing  upon  God  ;"  and,  then,  afk'r 
showing  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  consola- 
tion from  our  own  feelings,  because  they  are  so 
variable,  or  from  our  own  acts,  because  in  a  low 
state  no  man  can  judge  of  these  aright,  and 
warning  us  that  besides,  while  engaged  in  this 
self  inspection,  we  lose  time  in  remorse,  he  con- 
tinues, "  When  we  gaze  on  God,  then  lirst  the 
chance  of  consolation  dawns.  He  is  not  affect- 
ed by  our  mutability  ;  our  changes  do  not  alter 
Hira.  When  we  are  restless,  He  remains  serene 
and  calm  ;  when  we  are  low,  selfish,  mean,  or 
dispirited.  He  is  still  the  imalterable  I  am,  tlie 
same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever,  in  whom 
Is  uo  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning. 
What  God  is  in  Himself,  not  what  wo  may 
chance  to  feel  Him  in  this  or  that  moment  to 
be,  that  is  our  hope.  'My  soul,  hope  thou  in 
God.'"    P. 

Tj  think  of  what  w-e  have  to  do  and  to  bear 
in  this  life  is  quite  likely  to  be  disheartening.  I 
To  think  of  God's  sure  help  in  our  duing  and 
in  our  enduring  can  hardly  fail  of  giving  us 
courage  and  hope  and  joy.  Many  of  us  know 
what  it  is  to  meet  the  cares  and  trials  and  griefs 
which  we  anticipate  for  the  dav,  even  before 
we  are  fairly  awake  in  the  morning.  Through 
the  slowly  opening  gate  of  consciousness  Ihey 
flood  in  upon  us  like  a  turbid  stream  that  has 
beeu  surging  without  while  we  slept,  impatient 
for  an  entrance.  By  allowing  these  apprihen- 
sions  to  have  the  master3',  the  new  day,  God's 
special  gift  to  us,  is  marred  at  its  very  begin- 
ning ;  the  wonder  of  the  dawning  light  passes 
unnoticed,  and  the  strength  of  the  early  hours, 
which  was  given  us  for  efficient  service,  is 
weakened  and  half  wasted.  As  an  antidote  to 
this  joy-poisoning  habit  our  first  thoughts  of 
the  day  should  float  upward,  and  our  morning 
greeting  to  our  troubled  soul  should  be,  "  Hope 
thou  in  God."  Experience  shows  us  that  our 
fears  are  often  only  a  delusion,  prompted  by 
minor  ditliculties  magnified  in  the  morning 
mist,  or  by  shadows  that  have  uo  answering 
substance.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
shown  concerning  the  cares  and  trials  and  griefs 
which  God  does  appoint  for  us,  that  as  we  look 
to  and  trust  in  Him  He  furnishes  strength  and 
grace  to  meet  tliem  in  the  hour  of  their  appear- 
ing. Our  fears  may  mislead  us.  Our  faith 
never  will.  Our  troubles  may  be  less  than  we 
think  for.     God's  love  is  always  more.     H.  C.  T. 

It  is  not  trouble  that  troubles  but  discontent. 
It  is  not  the  water  without  the  sliip,  but  tlie 
water  that  gets  within  the  leak,  which  drowns 
it.     It  is  not  outward  affliction  that  can  make 


the  life  of  a  Christian  sad  ;  a  contented  mind 
would  sail  above  the.se  waters  ;  but  when  there 
is  a  leak  of  discontint  open,  and  trouble  gets 
into  the  heart,  then  it  is  disquieted  and  sinks. 
Do  therefore  as  the  mariners,  pump  the  water 
out  and  stop  this  spiritual  leak  in  thy  soul,  and 
uo  trouble  can  hurt  thee.      Watson. 

6.  Still  depressed,  the  Psalmist  addresses  God 
directly,  laying  open  his  whole  case  :  "  0  my 
God,  my  soul  is  fearfidly  borne  down  with 
giief,  depression  ;  Oh,  let  me  remember  thee 
from  this  far-off  land  of  the  Jordan — from  these 
mountains  of  Hermon.  It  avails  me  nothing  to 
biood  over  my  affliction,  still  turning  my  eye 
away  from  Thee  ;  let  me  rather  turn  toward 
Thee,  my  God,  and  remember  Thee  from  this 
land  of  my  exile. "  The  mountains  of  Hermon 
were  the  northeast  boundary  of  Palestine  entire. 
The  hill  Mizar  (the  little)  seems  to  have  been  a 
special  locality  in  the  Hermon  range,  marking 
perhaps  more  definitely  the  place  of  his  rest  at 
this  time..    C. 

Those  Eastern  hills  were  to  the  Western  Is- 
raelites the  land  of  exile — the  refuge  of  exiles. 
From  their  heights  Abner  in  his  flight  from  the 
Philistines,  and  David  in  his  flight  from  Absa- 
lom, and  the  Israelites  on  their  way  to  Babylon, 
and  the  Christian  Jews  of  Pella  caught  the  last 
glimpse  of  their  familiar  mountains.  There  is 
one  plaintive  strain  which  sums  up  all  these 
feelings — the  forty-second  Psalm.  The  place 
is,  beyond  doubt,  the  trans-Jordanic  hills,  which 
always  behold,  as  they  are  always  beheld  from 
Western  Palestine.  As  before  the  eyes  of  the 
exile  the  "  gazelle"  of  the  forests  of  Gilead 
pimted  after  the  fresh  streams  of  water  which 
there  descend  to  the  Jordan,  so  his  soul  panted 
after  God,  from  whose  outward  presence  he 
was  shut  out.  The  river  with  its  winding  rap- 
ids, "deep  calling  to  deep,"  lay  between  him 
and  his  home.  All  that  he  could  now  do  was 
to  remember  the  past,  as  he  stood  "  in  the  land 
of  Jordan,"  as  he  saw  the  peaks  of  "  Hermon," 
as  he  found  himself  on  the  eastern  heights  of 
Mizar,  which  reminded  him  of  his  bani.shment 
and  solitude.     Stanley. 

The  words  are  indeed  those  of  a  man  whose 
soul  is  bowed  down,  but  their  lesson  does  not 
encourage  despondency,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
hopefulness  and  peace.     The  lesson  lies  in  one 

sentence:    "I  will  remember  Thee."     V. 

Therefore  will  I  remember  Thee. 
"  Because  I  am  very  low  in  spirit,  am  deeply 
sorrowful,  therefore  will  I  remember  Thee.  I 
will  remember  how  condescending  Thon  art  to 
Thy  '  poor  and  afllicted  people  ;'  how  kind  ami 
patient  to  hear  their  complaint  when  they  pour 
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out  llic  soul  liffnro  Thee.  I  will  rciiR'tiiber 
Thy  loviugkindness  to  me  in  seasons  past  ;  liow 
Thou  hast  looked  on  my  distress,  hast  heard 
the  voice  of  my  supplications,  hast  delivered 
me  from  my  trials,  or  helped  me  to  bear  their 
burden,  strengthening  me  with  strength  in  my 
soul.  I  will  tenieniber  all  that  I  have  enjoyed 
of  Thy  presence  when  waiting  on  Thee  in  Thy 
house,  or  when  celebrating  Thy  praises  there 
in  company  with  Thy  '  saints,  the  excellent  of 
the  earth.'  I  will  remember  that  Thou  art  m^ 
God,  that  Thou  hast  manifested  Thyself  to  my 
soul,  that  Thou  hast  enable  J  me  to  choose  Thee 
for  my  portion,  that  I  have  trusted  in  Thee, 
and  have  never  been  confounded.  I  will  re- 
member that  word  of  promise  on  which  Thou 
Jiast  caused  me  to  hope,  to  which  Thou  hast 
ever  been  faithful  throughout  all  the  past,  and 
will  be  even  vmto  the  end."  How  happy,  even 
in  the  midst  of  their  nuhappiuess,  are  they  who 
in  their  trials  can  thus  take  shelter  in  God  ! 

7.  Deep  callctli  iiiitu  deep  at  llic 
noi^ie  of  tliy  waterspouts.  Here  he 
has  conjoined  two  awful  and  terrific  phenomena 
of  nature.  It  is  a  fact  well  ascertained  b}'  the 
evidence  of  travellers,  that  the  falling  of  water- 
spouts is  not  uncommon  on  the  coast  of  Judea. 
It  .should  seem  that  they  are  occasioned  by  the 
congregating  of  great  masses  of  cloud,  whose 
■waters  concentrating  to  a  point,  pour  them- 
selves down  in  a  tremendous  column,  accom- 
panied with  a  roaring  noise.  Now  the  image 
conceived  in  the  mind  of  the  Psalmist  seems  to 
be  that  of  the  rushing  of  this  vast  waterspout 
down  into  the  sea,  already  agitated,  and  increas- 
ing the  turbulence  and  disorder  of  its  waves. 
What  would  be  the  situation  of  a  vessel  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  tempest,  the  deluge  pouring 
down  from  above,  and  all  around  her  the  furi- 
ous ocean  heaving  its  tremendous  surges — how 
ungovernable,  how  helpless,  how  next  to  im- 
jiossible  that  she  should  escape  foundering  ex- 
cept by  some  almost  miraculous  interference  ! 
Yet  to  such  a  situation  docs  David  here  com- 
pare the  state  of  his  soul  when  submersed,  as  it 
were,  under  a  sea  of  afflictions  ;  "  All  Thy 
waves  and  Thy  billows  are  gone  over  me!" 
il.  Maieh. 

Were  it  not  for  conflicts,  what  super-excel- 
lent use  were  there  in  faith  ?  In  daily  and  or- 
dinary gusts  every  man  of  a  patient  temper  or 
cheerly  disposition  can  hold  up  his  head  ;  but 
when  a  black  tempest  comes,  a  tenth  wave  flows 
and  one  deep  calls  imto  another,  nature  yields, 
spirit  faints,  heart  fails  ;  then  to  stand  erect, 
then  to  live  and  reign,  that  only  faith  can  do 
which  hath  the  Word  for  its  compass  and  Christ 


at  the  helm.     Wiml. It  is  the  night  and  the 

tempest  which  try  our  faith,  which  tell  us 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  real  faith.  And 
hence  it  is  that  those  who  have  passed  through 
deep  spiritual  experiences,  who  have  known 
many  losses  and  griefs,  if  they  have  improved 
tliem,  are  distinguished  by  a  settled  calm  which 
no  shock  of  change  disturbs,  and  at  which  we 
of  little  faith  or  unready  faith  can  only  won- 
der and  admire.  The  ties  which  bind  them  to 
this  visible^  and  temporal  world  have  been  de- 
tached one  by  one  ;  the  ties  wdiich  bind  them 
to  the  world  unseen  and  eternal  have  been  mul- 
tiplied and  strengthened.  Future  changes  can 
only  detach  the  few  weak  links  which  still  bind 
them  to  earth  ;  the  treasures  they  may  yet  lose 
will  be  laid  up  for  them  in  heaven  ;  their  heart 
is  where  their  treasure  is  ;  they  walk  by  faith  ; 
their  affections  are  above  ;  their  life  is  hid  with 
Christ  in  God.     Oti: 

§.  Yet  the  Lord  Avill  coiiiniand  I]i§ 
IoTiiigkindiie§!!i.  He  does  not  say  simply 
that  the  Lord  will  bestow,  but  "  coinnuind  Ilis 
loviiir/kindness."  As  the  gift  bestowed  is  grace 
— free  favor  to  the  unworthy  ;  so  the  manner 
of  bestowing  it  is.  sovereign.  It  is  a  royal  do- 
native.     And  if  He  commands  the   blessing, 

who  shall  hinder  its  reception  ?    //.  March. 

'Tis  all  one  to  a  godly  man,  nir/IitOT  dny.  For 
what  night  can  there  be  to  him  who  hath  God 
always  with  him,  who  is  a  sun  to  comfort  him, 
as  well  as  a  shield  to  protect  him  ;  and  t/ie  light 
of  whose  countenance,  if  it  be  but  very  little,  is 
more  comfortable  than  all  things  else  whatso- 
ever that  the  day  can  bring  with  it.  He  can 
say,  "  When  I  sit  in  darkness,  the  Lord  shall 
be  a  light  unto  me."     Z.  Bognn. 

For  the  day  God  commands  "  His  loving- 
kindness,"  for  the  night  He  gives  "  His  song." 
There  must  be  something  suitable  in  each  of 
these  provisious  to  the  circumstances,  the  more 
so,  that  similar  expressi(ms  are  found  in  other 
passages  of  Scripture.  The  "  songs  of  the 
night"  is  as  favorite  a  word  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  "glory  in  tribulation"  is  of  the  New, 
and  it  is  one  of  those  which  prove  that  both 
Testaments  have  the  self-same  root  and  spirit. 
The  loviugkindness  of  God  is  a  movement — not 
so  much  from  us  to  God  as  from  God  to  us — of 
which  a  believing  man  is  not  insensible,  but 
toward  which  his  position  is  more  that  of  a  pas- 
sive recipient.  It  is  God's  goodnes-s,  like  the 
daylight's  gladness,  thrown  on  and  around  him 
to  lighten  up  his  life.  It  is  a  promise  which, 
to  a  thoughtful  man,  is  very  precious.  Pros- 
perity without  God's  favor  in  it  is  less  thau 
nothing  ;  but  if  God's  loviugkindness  be  there. 
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it  is  better  tlian  life.  It  brings  with  it  tlie  as- 
surance tliat  all  things  shall  work  together  for 
good  to  the  man.  It  secures  this,  in  tlie  begin- 
ning, that  he  shall  have  strength  forevery  day's 
duty.  There  will  be  light  to  guiile  him  in  all 
his  walk,  and  grace  to  help  him  in  all  his  work. 
It  secures  next  that  prosperity  shall  not  injure 
him — "  the  sun  shall  not  smite  him  by  day." 
If  it  be  God's  gentleness  which  has  made  him 
great,  that  gentleness  shall  dnell  also  within, 
and  make  him  able  to  say,  "  Lord,  my  heart  is 
not  haughty,  nor  mine  eyes  lofty."  This  lov- 
ingkinducss  secures,  still  further,  that  pros- 
perity shall  have  its  true  enjoyment.  God's 
love  gives  to  a  man  the  very  life  of  life,  and 
bestows  on  the  day  that  light  of  which  the  poet 
speaks — "a  brighter  light  than  ever  shone  on 
sea  or  shore."  Every  blessing,  every  happy 
affection,  every  tender  touch  of  kindred  soiils, 
is  a  drop  from  the  river  of  life,  and  a  foretaste 
of  the  fountain-head.     Eer. 

The  Bible  tells  us  of  the  streams  that  it  may 
allure  us  to  the  fountain  ;  it  tells  of  the  past 
acts  of  God's  faithful  love  that  we  may  be  led 
to  set  our  hope  on  God,  and  to  feel  assured  that 
lie  who  hath  helped  will  help,  and  that  He  who 
bath  loved  will  love  unto  the  end.     Tfuwtds 

Erskiiic. Not  only  is  God  supremely  worthy 

of  our  love,  lie  alone  is  worthy  of  it.  All  that 
is  lovely  comes  from  God  ;  or,  rather,  all  that 
is  lovely  is  God.  Holiness,  truth,  morality, 
conscience,  happiness — names,  honored  by  the 
respect  of  all  nations  and  the  reflecting  men  of 
the  greatest  genius — words  which  make  the  soul 
of  man  vibrate  with  a  holy  thrill,  have  no  au- 
thority which  they  do  not  borrow  but  from 
Him.  Holiness  is  God's  will,  truth  His  thought, 
happiness  His  state,  morality  His  law,  con- 
science His  representative  ;  and  if  you  go  back 
to  the  beginning  of  things,  you  see  all  these 
different  routes  which  religion  and  sound  phi- 
losophy have  revealed  to  man,  converging  more 
and  more  toward  their  Source,  and  all  things 
finally  meeting  together  in  God,  the  common 
Centre  of  all  radiance  in  the  whole  univeise. 
Since,  then,  God  is  your  beginning,  your  cen- 
tre, your  end,  your  all,  give  Him  your  love, 
your  heart,  yourselves  entirely.     A.  Mo/wel. 

my  prayer  unto  tlie  Ood  of  my  life. 
Here  may  be  seen  that  David's  religion  was  a 
religion  of  prayer  after  deliverance,  as  well  as 
before.  The  selfish  who  cry  out  in  trouble  will 
have  done  with  their  prayers  when  the  trouble 
is  over.  With  David  it  was  the  very  reverse. 
Deliverance  from  trouble  would  strengthen  his 
confidence  in  God,  embolden  his  addre.>!.ses  to 
Him,  and  furnish  him  with  new  arguments. 


There  is  great  need  of  prayer  after  deliverance  ; 
for  the  time  of  deliverance  is  often  a  time  of 
temptation  ;  the  soul  being  elated  and  thrown 

off  its  guard.     JI.  March. Every  spirit  which 

yearns  after  God  may  hold  communion  with 
God.  And  inasmuch  as  "  every  man's  life  is  a 
plan  of  God,"  God  may  make  that  fellowship 
serve  any  purposes  He  has  for  the  man  to  fulfil. 
15y  such  communion  there  may  be  an  inner  life 
of  devotion  and  an  outer  life  of  godliness  to  be 
nurtured  and  sustained  ;  or  there  may  be  a 
spur  and  a  pressure  applied  to  high  and  holy 
service  ;  or  there  may  be  some  clearer  light 
which  God  wills  to  impart  to  and  through  the 
soul  so  communing  with  Him.     C.  0. 

How  can  the  whole  soul  be  so  nobly  or  profit- 
ably employed  as  in  holding  communion  with 
its  Maker  ?  There  is  no  affection  of  the  mind 
which  is  not  engaged  in  prayer,  except  it  be 
the  baser  and  the  more  depraved  ones  of  our 
nature.  Here  is  reverential  awe  stripped  of  all 
the  baseness  of  mere  fear  ;  here  is  hope,  not  the 
mere  hope  of  earthly  bliss,  but  of  the  favor  of 
God,  which,  when  enjoyed,  is  the  fullest  bliss. 
Here  is  faith  feeling  itself  firm  and  immovable 
in  that  being  on  whom  it  rests  ;  and  here  is  love 
kindled  at  the  sight  of  everlasting  love.  True 
prayer  quickens  the  soul  without  agitating  it. 
It  contains  within  itself  its  own  answer,  in  the 
heavenly  calm  and  repose  which  it  communi- 
cates to  the  soul.     McCosh. True  prayer  is 

earnest,  not  tiring  nor  fainting.  It  takes  every 
burden  to  God— the  small  and  the  large  alike. 
It  is  submissive,  referring  all  to  the  Father's 
will.  Its  answer  may  not  come  in  the  direct 
granting  of  the  request  we  make,  but  may  come 
instciwi  in  more  grace  and  strength,  enabling  us 
to  keep  the  burden  and  yet  rejoice.  Lying  at 
our  Father's  feet  iu  the  time  of  our  strong  cry- 
ings  and  tears,  we  learn  obedience,  and  our  sob- 
bings end  in  praises,  our  struggles  in  acquies- 
cence, our  tears  are  dried,  and  we  rise  victori- 
ous— not  getting  our  own  way,  but  glad  and 
happy  and  peaceful  in  Grod's  way.     J.  R.  M. 

9.  His  comfort  is  that  God  is  his  Rock.  A 
Rock  to  build  upon,  a  Rock  to  take  shelter  in  ; 
the  Rock  of  ages  in  whom  is  everlasting 
strength  would  be  his  Rock,  his  Strength  in 
the  inner  man  both  for  doing  and  suffering. 
To  Him  he  had  access  with  confidence,  to  God 
his  Rock  he  might  say  what  he  had  to  say,  and 

be  sure  of  a  gracious  audience.     H. W^hy 

hast  Thou  forgotten  me  ?  Not  that  he 
supposed  he  was  literally  forgotten  of  God.  so 
as  to  be  given  up  and  abandoned  by  Him  ;  be- 
cause he  had  still  sufficient  trust  in  His  faithful- 
ness to  seek  Him  for  a  refuge,  and  to  hope  in 
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His  mercy.  His  expression  is  to  be  rcgiuded 
as  the  language  of  feeling,  not  of  judgment. 
He  felt,  he  seemed,  as  one  forgotlen  by  God. 

Miiirh. It  is  a  sign  of  I  rue  grace  when  a  man 

seriously  complains  of  the  want  of  grace. 
Hence  a  graceless  person  cannot  truly  complain 
thirt  he  hath  no  grace.  Tliere  is  grace  iu  th!.t 
complaint.  J.  Mason. This  feeling  of  for- 
sakenness is  no  proof  of  being  forsaken. 
Mourning  after  an  absent  God  is  an  evidence 
of  love  as  strong  as  rejoicing  in  a  present  one. 
Nay,  a  man  may  be  more  decisively  the  servant 
of  Gol  and  goodness  while  in  the  anguish  of 
his  soul  crying  for  liglit,  than  while  resting  iu 
a  ommou  creed,  and  coldly  serving  Him. 
F.  W.  R. 

10.  Where  is  thy  Ood?  It  is  the  de- 
riding question  which  persecutors  put  to  the 
saints  in  the  time  of  their  trials  and  troubles. 
But  they  may  return  a  bold  and  confident  an- 
swer, "  Our  God  is  here,"  our  God  is  nigh  unto 
us,  our  God  is  round  about  us,  our  God  is  iu 
the  midst  of  us,  our  God  has  given  us  His 
promise  "'  that  He  will  never  leave  us  nor  for- 
sake us."  In  every  trouble,  in  every  danger, 
in  every  death,  the  Lord  will  be  sure  to  keep 
us  company.     T.  Brooks. 

Why  diiiiquieted  ?  Every  day  will  have 
its  own  evil,  and  the  day's  portion  which  you 
cannot  get  rid  of  will  be  enough  for  all  the 
strength  which  you  have  to  cope  with  it.  And 
anxiety  about  the  future  is  vain.  After  all  our 
careful  watching  of  the  heaven,  the  clouils  will 
rise  in  an  uuwatched  quarter.  Nothing  is  cer- 
tain but  the  unexpected.  Tomorrow  will  have 
its  cares  in  spite  of  all  that  anxious  csire  and 
foreboding  can  do.  And  what  does  our  anxiety 
do  ?  It  does  not  empty  tomorro  w  of  its  sorrows, 
but  it  empties  to-day  of  its  strength.  It  does 
not  give  escape  from  evil,  but  it  makes  ua  unfit 
to  cope  with  it  when  it  bursts  on  us.  It  does 
not  bless  to-morrow,  and  it  robs  to  day.  For 
ever}'  day  has  its  own  burden,  which  is  quite 
heavy  enough  for  the  day's  strength.  Suffi- 
cient for  each  day  is  the  evil  which  properly  be  - 

longs   to  it.     A.  M. It  is   distrust  of   God 

which  lies  at  the  root  of  unlawful  anxiety.  A 
feeble  apprehension  of  God  as  the  agent  who 
overrules  everything  and  determines  those 
causes  which  lie  outside  of  our  reach,  and  those 
events  which  escape  our  foresight — this  it  is 
which  shakes  the  soul  with  vague  uncertainty 
and  tills  with  causeless  alarms  the  darkne.=s  of 
to-morrow.  Because  we  are  "  of  little  faith," 
therefore  are  we  not  content  to  plan  and  work, 
and  having  planned  and  wrought,  to  sit  and 
wait.     Like  a  soothing,  cooling  breath  from  a 


serener  woiM,  there  comes  down  upon  the 
feverish,  self -tormenting  spirits  of  men  Ihis 
word  of  one  who  was  the  nitssenger  of  Him 
whom  we  distrust  :  "Be  not  anxious  about 
your  life  ;  be  not  anxious  about  to-morrow." 
Dyke,s. 

The  great  and  blessed  faith  in  our  Father, 
God,  scatters  all  anxious  care.  How  should 
we  be  anxious  if  we  know  that  we  have  a 
Father  in  heaven,  and  that  He  knows  our 
needs V  I^e  recognizes  our  claims  on  Ilim. 
He  made  the  needs,  and  will  sind  the  supply. 
That  is  a  wide  frnth.  stretching  far  beyond  the 
mere  earthly  wants  of  food  and  raiment.  My 
wants,  so  far  as  God  has  made  me  to  feel  them, 
are  prophecies  of  God's  gifts.  He  has  made 
them  as  doors  by  which  He  will  come  in  and 
bless  me.  How,  then,  can  anxious  care  fret 
the  heart  which  feels  the  Father's  presence, 
and  knows  that  its  emptiness  is  the  occa.sion  for 
the  gift  of  a  Divine  fulness  ?  Trust  is  the  only 
reasonable  temper  for  a  child  of  sucii  a  Father. 
Anxious  care  is  a  denial  of  His  love  or  knowl- 
edge or  power.  A.  M. Art  thou  discom- 
posed with  impatience,  haunted  with  anxiet}-  ? 
Think  it  not  enough  to  silence  thy  heait  from 
quarrelling  with  God,  but  leave  not  till  thou 
can.st  bring  it  sweetly  to  rely  on  God.  Holy 
David  drove  it  thus  far,  he  did  not  only  chide 
his  soul  for  being  disquieted,  but  he  charges  it 
to  trust  iu  God.     Ournall. 

Hope  thou  in  Ood.  Hope  is  the  great 
stock  of  believers,  it  is  that  which  upholds  them 
under  all  the  faintings  and  sorrows  of  their 
mind  in  Ihis  life,  and  in  their  going  Virourjh  the. 
tnlley  find  ,i/iiidow  of  death.  It  is  the  helmet  of 
their  salmtion,  which,  while  they  are  looking 
over  to  eternity  beyond  this  present  time,  cov- 
ers and  keeps  their  head  safe  amid  all  the  darts 
that  fly  round  about  them.  In  present  discom- 
fort and  darkness  of  mind  and  the  saddest  hours 
hope  is  that  which  keeps  up  the  soul,  and  is 
that  with  which  David  cheered  his  soul. 
Leigh  toil. 

Health  of  my  countenance.  Every 
finite  spirit  is  inherently  related  to  the  intinite, 
in  Him  to  live,  and  move,  and  have  its  being. 
It  wants  tlie  knowledge  of  God,  the  society  of 
God,  the  approbation  of  God,  the  internal  mani- 
festation of  God.  a  consciousness  lighted  up  by 
His  presence,  to  receive  of  His  fulness,  to  be 
strong  in  His  might,  to  rest  in  His  love,  and  be 
centred  everlastingly  in  His  glory.    Btislmell. 

And  my  Ood.  The  .same  hopeful  expres- 
sion as  before,  but  the  addition  of  "  tind  mt/ 
Ood"  shows  that  the  writer  was  growing  in 
confidence,  and  was  able  defiantly  lo  reply  to 
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the  question,  "Where  is  thy  God?"  Here, 
even  here.  Ho  is,  ready  to  deliver  me.  Tliiu, 
faith  closes  the  struggle,  a  victor  in  fact  liy  antic- 
ipation, and  in  heart  by  firm  reliance.  The 
saddest  countenance  shall  yet  be  made  to  shine, 
if  there  be  a  taking  of  God  r.t  His  v.-ord  and  an 
expectation  of  Uis  salvation.     S. 


Whether  David's  songs  were  composed  early 
or  late,  the  majority  of  this  sweet  singer's  effu- 
sions are  the  songs  of  a  sufferer,  who  sings  for 
the  convincing  reason  that  he  must,  if  only  to 
soothe  his  perplexities  and  calm  the  agilalions 
of  his  soul.  No  singer  reaches  his  best  till  he 
sings,  in  language  that  thrills  and  inspires  tlic 
soul,  the  eternal  Gospel,  "  Let  not  your  hearts 
be  troubled  ;  believj  in  God  ;  believe  also  in 
Christ" — believe  also  in  duty,  in  progress,  in 
heaven.  But  for  such  a  mission  the  singer 
must,  like  David,  be  a  sufferer.  It  is  the  school 
of  sorrow  that  makes  poets.  It  is  a  unique  tign 
of  a  Davidic  Psalm  that  it  is  always  a  real  and 
bold  communion  with  the  living  and  loving 
personal  God.  Every  poem  is  a  sacrifice. 
Every  line  throbs  witli  love.  Every  verse  is  a 
word  to  God.  The  aid  of  biblical  song  in  com- 
munion with  God  is  the  highest  claim  the  Psallcr 
lias  upon  the  gratitude  and  love  of  man.  J. 
CUffonl 

There  are  feelings  of  which  wc  do  not  speak 
to  each  other  ;  they  are  too  sacred  and  too  deli- 
cate. Such  are  most  of  our  feelings  to  God. 
If  we  do  speak  of  them,  they  lose  Iheir  fra- 
grance ;  nay,  there  is  even  a  sense  of  indelicacy 
and  expo.'.ure.  Now  tlie  Psalms  afford  precisely 
the  right  relief  for  this  feeling  ;  wrapped  up 
in  the  forms  of  poetry  and  metaphor,  that 
:which  might  seem  exaggerated  is  exoised  by 
those  who  do  not  feel  it ;  while  they  who  do 
can  apply  them  without  the  suspicion  of  utter- 
ing their  mtn  feelings.  Hence  their  soothing 
power,  and  hence,  while  other  portions  of 
Scripture  may  become  obsolete,  tbey  remain 
the  most  precious  parts  of  the  Old  Testament. 
For  the  heart  of  man  is  the  same  in  all  ages. 
Tills  forty-stcond  Psalm  contains  the  utterance 
of  a  sorrow  of  which  men  rarely  speak.  There 
is  a  grief  worse  than  lack  of  bread  or  loss  of 
friends.  Men  in  former  times  called  it  spiritual 
desertion.  But  at  times  the  utterances  of  this 
solitary  grief  are,  as  it  were,  overheard,  as  in 
this  Psalm.  And  in  a  more  august  agony, 
"  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken 
Me?"     F.  W.  R. 


The  Psalms  stand  up  like  a  pillar  of  fire  and 


light  in  the  history  of  the  early  v.-orld.  They 
lift  us  up  into  an  atmosphere  of  religious 
thought,  which  is  the  highest  that  man  has 
ever  reached  ;  they  come  with  all  the  charac- 
teristic affections  and  emotions  <;f  humanity, 
everything  that  is  deepest,  tendercst,  most  pa- 
thetic, most  aspiring,  along  with  all  the  plain 
realities  of  man's  condition  and  destiny,  into 
the  presence  of  the  living  God.    Clnirch. 


The  forty-second  Psalm  contains  a  prescrip- 
tion for  a  downcast  soul,  consisting  of  three  in- 
gredients. The  first  is  Iiiquirtj.  W hy  art  thou 
cast  down  ?  Religious  despondency  must  have 
a  cause  ;  and  if  wo  can  discover  it  in  any  case, 
the  old  proverb  holds  good,  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  disease  is  half  the  cure.  Many  a  man  is 
in  great  spiritual  darkness  without  knowing  cr 
being  able  to  di.scovcr  the  reason.  In  such  cases 
the  question  which  most  vexes  a  sincere  soul  is, 
"  Is  this  stale  of  mind  a  mark  of  God's  displeas- 
ure, or  not?"  As  we  .';hall  presently  see,  it 
may  be,  but  again  it  maj'  not  be.  For  instance. 
Christians  sometimes  forget  that  they  have 
bodies;  and  that  the  condition  of  their  bodies 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  ;:rightncss  or 
darkness  of  their  spiritual  moods  ;  and  now  anel 
then  a  man,  through  sheer  ignorance,  persists 
in  some  course  of  life,  some  habit  of  eating  or 
drinking,  which,  by  keeping  his  body  in  an 
unheallhful  state,  correspondingly  lowers  the 
tone  of  his  .spiritual  life.  Often  the  elevil  which 
torments  him  is  one  that  goeth  not  out  but  by 
fasting.  It  is  a  good  elcal  gaineel  when  the 
man  has  discovered  this  ;  when  he  has  found 
that,  by  a  little  attention  to  his  lower  life,  he 
can  get  out  from  among  the  waves  and  billows 
which  go  over  him,  auel  ran  climb  up  lo  the 
high  grounds  of  spiritual  peace  and  clear-seeing. 
But  the  distress  may  arise  from  estrangement 
between  man  anel  Goel.  One  may  be  among 
the  billows  because  lie  has  voluntarily  temptcel 
ithem.  Anel  no  Christian  can  expect  bright  out- 
looks, a  clear  sense  of  acceptance  with  God,  a 
peaceful  conscience,  who  is  living  in  the  habit- 
ual neglect  of  known  duty,  or  in  the  habitual 
indulgence  in  known  evil.  Anything  Vv'hich, 
under  such  circumstances,  seems  like  peace  anel 
joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  delusion.  Such  dc- 
presseel  spiritual  slates  will  be  very  likely  t.o 
follow  the  neglect  of  prayer,  for  instance.  The 
road  which  leads  to  the  closet  is  the  rcael  to 
hope  and  to  praise.  The  road  which  leads 
pant  the  e'loset  leads  down  to  the  billows.  Or, 
elepression  may  come  from  the'  neglect  of  the 
public  means  of  grace.     If  you  cannot,  oil  in- 
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quiry.  rliscover  that  sin  is  at  llii'  l)ottomof  your  j 
disquic'tuiU,  it  may  occur  to  ymi  tliat  Ood  has 
seut  it.  It  is  not  unlike  Him  to  disquicl  those 
wliom  lie  loves  sometimes,  in  tlie  way  ot  His 
discipline.  If,  then,  He  intended  it  for  thee,  O 
soul,  why  art  thou  disquieted  V  Is  it  because 
thou  canst  not  see  the  end  thy  God  has  in  view 
in  thy  trial,  or  wilt  thou  forget  (hat  this  "  light 
affliction  which  is  but  for  a  moment,  worketh 
out  for  thee  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal 
weight  of  glory"  ? 

The  second  ingredient  is  remembrance;  and 
in  the  Psalm  we  see  this  under  two  aspects  :  the 
Psalmist's  remembrance  of  his  own  experience 
and  his  remembrance  of  God's  gracious  dealing 
with  others.  In  the  .sorrowful  passages  of 
Christian  life.  God  often  makes  use  of  the 
memories  of  His  goodness  to  strengthen  and  to 
encourage  us.  Sometimes  a  man  is  so  engrossed 
with  the  pleasure  and  business  of  the  present, 
that  memory  has  no  chance  to  do  her  work, 
and  he  is  in  danger  of  forgetting  God's  benefits 
altogether  ;  and  so  God  leads  him  away  alone, 
whither  he  does  not  like  to  go,  but  where,  cut 
off  from  the  occupations  of  the  present,  he  has 
opportunity  to  survey  the  rich  and  fruitful  past 
and  to  groJN-  grateful  amid  his  sorrow.  Yea, 
often  (he  very  land  of  exile  is  the  land  of  pre- 
cious memories.  More  than  one  has  found  the 
very  path  where  God  has  caused  him  to  walk 
in  tears  most  fruitful  in  memories  of  blessing. 

The  third  ingredient  in  the  prescription  is 
hope.  "Hope  thou  //(  God."  There  is  noth- 
ing like  trouble  to  open  a  man's  eyes  to  the 


need  of  a  personal  God.  In  the  midst  of  calam- 
ity man's  heart  cries  out  for  a  Father  in  heaven. 
"  What  we  want,"  says  one  who  knew  as  much 
as  any  other  man  of  the  deep  desolation  of  sor- 
row, "is  not  infinitude,  but  a  boundless  One  ; 
not  to  feel  that  love  is  the  hno  of  (he  universe, 
but  to  feel  One  whose  name  is  love  ;  for  else, 
if,  in  this  world  of  order,  there  be  no  one  in 
whose  bosom  that  order  is  centred,  and  of  whose 
being  it  is  the  expression,  then  order,  affection, 
contrivance,  wisdom,  are  only  horrible  abstrac- 
tions, and  we  are  in  the  dreary  universe  alone." 
(F.   W.  Robertson.) 

Here,  then,  is  God's  own  prescription  for  a 
downcast  and  disquieted  soul.  It  bids  you  not 
to  forget  gratitude  in  your  sorrow.  It  bids  you 
remember  the  wonderful  mercies  of  God,  and 
to  strengthen  j'our  faith  with  the  thought  that 
He  who  has  wrought  so  graciously  for  yf)U  and 
for  His  people  in  the  past,  will  be  your  God 
forever  ;  your  guide  even  unto  death.  It  bids 
you  hope,  never  losing  out  of  j-our  mind  the 
disciplinary  purpose  of  God  in  all  son-ow,  and 
waiting  in  the  confident  expectation  that '  these 
light  afflictions,  which  are  but  for  a  moment," 
shall  work  for  you  "  a  far  more  exceeding  and 
eternal  weight  of  glory."  If  not  here,  why 
then  by  and  by.  If  the  clouds  do  not  disperse 
until  the  dark  river  be  past,  yet  you  may  walk 
by  God's  voice  though  you  see  not  His  face  ; 
and  in  the  land  of  eternal  light  you  sha.\\  forerer 
praise  Him,  who  through  all  the  changes  of  this 
mortal  life  is  still  your  God,  and  who  shall  be 
yours  forever.     V. 
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1  Judge    mo,    O   God.   and  plead   my   eau&e 

against  an  ungodl_v  nation  ; 
O  deliver  me  from  the  deceitful  and  unjust 
man. 

2  For  tliou  art  the  God  of  my  strength  ;  wliy 

liast  thou  cast  me  off  ? 
Why  go  I  mourning  because  of  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  enemy  ? 

3  O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth  ;  let  them 

lead  me  : 
Let  them  bring  me  unto  thy  holy  hill, 


And  to  thy  tabernacles. 

Then  will  I  go  unto  the  altar  of  God, 

Unto  God  my  exceeding  joy  : 

And  upon  the  harp  will  I  praise  thee,  O  God, 

my  God. 
Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soid  ? 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  within  me  ? 
Hope  thou  in  God  :    for  I  shall   yet  praise 

him. 
Who  is  the  health  of  my  countenance,  and  my 

God. 


Psalms  43  and  43  are  introduced  by  Delitzsch 
under  the  caption,  "  Homesickness  for  Zion  in 

an  Enemy's  Country. "     B. The  forty-third 

Psalm  has  no  title.  It  is  continuous  in  thought 
and  in  its  tone  of  feeling  with  the  Psalm  that 
precedes  it.  The  refrain  of  Psahn  43  :  6,  12  is 
repeated  in  Psalm  43  ;  5.  These  indications 
show  conclusively  that  the  two  Psalms  are  a 
unit — a  single  piece  of  poetic  composition,  di- 
vided by  the  refrain  into  three  sections.  Doubt- 
less there  is  some  reason  why  they  are  num- 
bered separately  in  the  Psalter  ;  for  example, 
the  third  section  may  have  been  written  later 
than  the  first  two  sections.  But  in  any  case, 
the  third  section  is  homogeneous  with  the  other 
two,  and  the  unity  is  unbroken.      W.  J.  Beeclier. 

3.  This  petition  seems  to  imply  a  previous 
exclusion  from  'he  sanctuary,  and  therely 
shows  that  the  historical  occasion  of  the  Psalm, 
if  not  the  same,  was  similar  to  that  of  the  forty- 
second.  The  mention  of  the  tabernacle  and  the 
holy  hill,  i.e..  Mount  Zion,  shov.-r  that  the 
Psalm  is  neither  earlier  nor  later  thtin  the  times 
of  David  and  Solomon,  before  whom  there  was 
no  holy  hill,  and  after  wliom  tliere  was  no  tab- 
ernacle. This  strengthens  the  presumption  that 
David  was  himself  the  author  of  both  Psalms. 
A. 

O  send  out  Tii)-  \\%\\\  hikI  Thy  traih  ; 
let  tlieni  lead  me.  "  Thy  light"— to cliase 
away  this  darkness  and  to  guide  me  in  Thy 
perfect  way.  "  Thy  truth,"  in  the  sense  here 
of  manifesting  Thy  faithfulness  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  promise.     So  guided  all  will  be  well. 

C. He  does  not  say  "  TJiy  light"   simply  ; 

that  would  be  to  lose  sight  of  the  Word  of 
truth. ;  nor  does  he  say  "  Thy  truth"  simply  ; 
that  would  be  to  lose  siirht  of  the  Light  of  the 
Spirit ;    but  he  exclaims,    "  O  send  out  Thy 


Light  and  Thy  Truth,  that  they  maj'  lead  me, 
and  bring  me  to  Thy  holy  hill,  and  to  Thy 
dwelling."  Both  are  equally  matters  of  neces- 
sitj'.  Here  is  a  body  of  dipinity  in  a  few  short 
lines.  The  necessity  of  the  light  of  the  Spirit. 
The  necessity  of  tlie  light  of  the  Word.  The 
necessity  of  conducting  ourselves  according  to 
these  lights.  And  finally,  the  light  at  the  close 
of  such  a  career,  which  is  the  light  of  glory. 
E.  M.  G. 

Man  is  a  traveller,  his  life  is  a  journey,  heaven 
is  his  end,  his  road  lietli  through  a  wilderness, 
and  he  is  in  the  dark.  Thus  circumstanced, 
how  earnestly  and  devoutly  ought  he  to  pray, 
"O  send  out  Thy  light  and  Thy  truth;  let 
them  lead  me,  let  them  bring  me  to  Thy  holy 
hill,  and  to  Thy  tabernacles  !"  Fcrsurely,  "  the 
commandment  is  a  lamp,  and  the  law  is  light" 
(Prov.  6  :  23).  If  we  take  this  lamp  in  our  hand 
it  will  not  only  point  out  our  course  in  gecei-al, 
but  also  direct  us  in  every  step,  and  guide  our 
feet  aright  in  the  path  of  holiness  and  peace. 

Bishop  Iloriie. When  God  sends  His  light 

and  truth  into  our  hearts,  those  will  guide  us 
to  the  upper  world  in  all  our  devotions,  as  well 
as  in  all  our  aims  and  expectations  ;  and  if  we 
conscientiously  follow  that  light  and  that  truth, 
they  will  certainly  bring  us  to  the  holy  hill 
above.     H. 

4.  Then  ivill  I  go  unto  tlie  altar  of 
Ood.  The  approach  to  God  in  the  holy  place 
was  by  means  of  the  altar,  whence  continually 
ascended  the  fragrance  of  the  one  whole,  per- 
fect burnt-oflfering.  That  altar  now  means  all 
the  value  and  everlasting  efficacy  of  the  one 
offeiing  of  Christ  unto  God  for  ua  ;  and  it  is 
in  the  full  power  and  blessedness  thereof  that 
we  draw  nigh  to  God.  To  this  unspeakably 
blessed  position,  the  lir  h'-  and  the  truth  of  God 
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will  attniot  the  cliild  of  God.  Toward  this  al- 
tar all  lh(i  rays  of  the  li{;ht  of  Divim;  favor  and 
grace,  and  of  Divine  truth  an. I  holinoss,  have 
from  eternity  convergeil  ;  and  from  this  point 
th<'y  shine  forth  toward  and  upon  the  soul  and 
heart  of  the  penitent,  attracting  him  to  that  al- 
tar where  lie  raiiy  meet  his  God.     ./.  Offord. 

Ood  my  exceediiigjoy,  liurally,  "  the 
God  of  the  joy  of  my  exultation,"  source  and 
sustainer  of  all  gladness  and  bliss  ;  a  singularly 
emphatic  combination,  such  as  Paul   delights 

in.     Cook. Those  that  come  unto  God  must 

come  to  Him  as  their  exceeding  joy,  not  only 
as  their  future  bliss  but  as  their  present  joy  ; 
and  thai  not  a  common  but  an  exceeding  joy, 
far  exceeding  all  the  joys  of  sense  and  lime. 
The  phrase  in  the  original  is  very  eniplmtical — 
unto  God  tlie  gladness  of  my  joy,  or  of  my  tri- 
timph.  Whatever  we  rejoice  or  triumph  in. 
God  must  be  the  joy  of  it  ;  all  our  joy  in  it 
must  terminate  in  Him,  and  must  pass  through 
the  gift  to  the  Giver.  When  we  come  to  God 
as  our  exceeding  joy.  our  comforts  in  Him 
must  be  the  matter  of  our  praises  to  Him  as 

God,  and  our  God.     H. The  joy  of  tcorsMo 

is  common  to  all  believers.  It  is  in  worship 
that  exalted  views  of  God  are  obtained.  Medi- 
tation may  lay  the  wood  and  the  offering  ;  but 
devotion  kindles  the  fire  of  the  altar.  To  pray 
to  such  a  God,  to  beheld,  is  to  rise  in  joyful- 
ness  toward  heaven.  To  praise  Him,  under 
any  true  apprehension  of  His  excellency,  is  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory.     J.  W.  A. 

Will  praise  Thee.  Let  the  soul  that  has 
long  lain  face  downward,  self-centred  in  its  sor- 
rows, look  up  and  away  from  its  own  darkness 
to  Gsd's  light,  from  its  own  wants  to  God"s 
fulness,  from  its  own  sin  to  the  grace  that 
abounds  more  exceedingly  ;  let  it  lay  down  its 
burdtn  and  take  up  a  song  ;  and  in  the  very 
effort  to  praise  God  it  will  mount  up  on  wings 
as  an  eagle  to  a  serene  atmosphere  and  an  in- 
effable light.  It  will  praise  God  for  His  mercies 
to  others,  for  His  unspeakable  gift,  for  Ilis  ex- 
ceeding great  and  precious  promises,  for  the 
revelation  of  His  grace  and  glory,  and  above 
aH,  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  in  the  plenitude, 
the  perfection,  and  the  blessedness  of  His  own 

being.     H.  J.  V. Since  I  may,  I  will  wear 

the  angel  look  of  cheerfulness  and  live  in  the 
light  of  God.  When  I  know  tliat  I  have  a 
Father  in  heaven  who  watches  over  me,  who 
forgives  mj'  sin,  who  strengthens  every  holy 
purpose  in  me,  provides  for  all  my  needs,  cares 
for  me  in  all  my  cares,  supports  and  guides  me. 
and  by  acts  of  tenderest  love  anil  promi.ses  of 
everlasting  blessedness  allures  and  draws  me 


toward  His  heart  and  home,  why  should  I  not 
be  cheerful  as  my  life  is  long  ?    ^1.  liaUigh. 

Alan  will  not  be  satisfied  with  family,  or 
friendship,  or  acquaintance.  Fresh  vistas  of 
humanity  are  ever  opening  before  him,  and 
each  new  friend  becomes  a  new  point  of  de- 
parture for  the  extension  of  his  intluence  to  a 
wider  circle  still.  His  motive  may  vary,  but 
the  instinct  remains  the  same,  and  is  simply  the 
instinct  to  wider,  deeper,  more  intense  com- 
munion with  his  fellow-nicn.  And  yet.  as  be- 
fore, i(!s  very  unrest  is  but  the  measure  of  il.s 
failure.  We  are  more  severed  from  humanity 
than  ever  we  were  from  exteinal  nature,  and  if 
the  world  is  our  prison,  our  fellow  men  are  our 
jailers.  And  so  in  our  l.meliness  we  look  within 
and  try  to  find  refuge  in  an  ideal  world,  but 
only  to  find  schism  and  sevenmce  in  the  recesses 
of  our  inmost  being.  We  are  farther  off  from 
our  ideals  than  even  from  nature  and  mankind. 
All  this  is  a  fact,  and  a  fact  as  universal  as  hu- 
man experi'  nee  ;  and  Christianity,  beyond  other 
creeds,  has  faced  and  interpreted  the  fact.  Na- 
ture, and  society,  and  the  thoughts  of  our  hearts 
were  created  by  a  Person,  and  created  for  Him- 
self ;  and  our  feelings  of  separation  from  the 
world  and  its  inhabitants,  and  even  from  the 
inner  vision  of  our  own  ideal  self,  are  but  symp- 
toms of  alienation  from  the   Person  in  whom 

they  exist.      J.   R.  Illingioorth. No    things 

can  satisfy  a  living  soul.  No  accumulation  of 
dead  matter  can  become  the  life  of  an  immortal 
being.  The  two  classes  are  separated  bj'  the 
wht^le  diameter  of  the  universe — matter  and 
spiiit,  thing  and  person  ;  and  you  cannot  feed 
yourself  upon  the  dead  husks  that  lie  there 
round  about  you — wealth,  position,  honor. 
Books,  thoughts,  though  they  are  nobler  than 
these  other,  are  stil!  inefficient.  Principles, 
"  causes,"  emotions  springing  from  truth,  these 
are  not  enough.  I  want  more  than  that,  I  want 
something  to  love,  something  to  lay  a  hand 
upon,  that  shall  return  the  grasp  of  the  hand. 
A  living  man  must  have  a  living  God.  or  his 
soul  will  perish  in  the  midst  of  earthly  plenty, 
and  will  thirst  and  die  while  the  water  of  earthly 
delights  is  running  all  around  him.  We  are 
made  to  need  persons,  not  things !  And  we 
need  one  Being  who  shall  be  all-sufficient.  We 
want  a  being,  and  we  want  one  Being  in  whom 
shall  be  sphered  all  perfection,  in  whom  shall 
abide  all  power  and  blessedness  ;  beyond  whom 
thought  cannot  pass,  out  of  whose  infinite  cir- 
cumference love  does  not  need  to  wander  ;  be- 
sides whose  boundless  trea.sures  no  other  riches 
can  be  required  ;  who  is  light  for  the  under- 
Standing,  power  for  the  will,  authority  for  the 
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practical  life,  purpose  for  tlie  efforts,  motive 
for  the  doings,  end  and  object  for  the  feelings, 
home  of  thie  affections,  light  of  our  seeing,  life 
of  our  love,  the  love  of  our  heart,  the  one  living 
God,  infinite  in  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  jus- 
tice, goodness  and  truth  ;  who  is  all  in  all,  and 
without  whom  everything  else  is  misery.     A.  M. 

5.  The  two  voices  (of  despondency  and  trust), 
which  at  the  beginning  stand  out  in  entire  dis- 
cord and  almost  harsh  antagonism  (vs.  2-4),  are 
at  last  brought  into  loving  harmony,  so  that 
emotion  and  insight,  excitement  and  thought- 
fulness  are  wholly  reconciled,  and  are  intimate- 
ly blended.  All  this  without  artifice  or  con- 
straint ;  the  true  expression  of  the  struggles 
between  two  contending  forces  in  a  spirit  at 
once  susceptible  to  tcnderest  feeling,  yet  upon 
rellection  full  of  .strength.  The  art  consists 
wholly  in  the  highest  naturalness,  and  the  pur- 
est inspiration.  The  imagery  also  in  all  its  de- 
tails is  in  the  highest  degree  tender  and  poeti- 
cal.    Ewald. 

Hope  thou  ill  Ood.  There  are  hours 
in  which  phj'sical  derangement  darkens  the 
windows  of  the  soul;  days  in  which  shattered 
nerves  make  life  simply  endurance  ;  months 
and  years  in  which  intellectual  difficulties, 
pressing  for  solution,  sliut  out  God.  Then 
faith  must  be  replaced  by  hope.  "  What  I  do 
thou  kuowest  not  now  ;  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter."  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  Him  :  but  righteousness  and  truth  are 
tlie  habitation  of  Ilis  throne."  "  My  soul, 
liopc  thou  in  God  :  for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him." 
F.  W.  R. 

Who  is  tlic  healili  of  my  counte- 
nance, and  my  Ood.  Till  you  can  say 
that,  you  must  always  be  the  slave  of  circum- 
stances and  the  prey  of  every  kind  of  tempta- 
tion and  distress  ;  but  when  your  faith  is  high 
enough  to  enable  you  to  feel  that  all  the  sun- 
shine that  plays  in  your  face  is  a  reflection  of 
the  light  of  God's  countenance,  and  that  not 
only  the  gifts,  but  the  Giver  is  yours,  then  that 
"  my  God"  will  carry  you  on,  and  bear  you 
up,  superior  to  all  the  vexations  of  life  ;  and 
the  possession  of  God  will  be  the  dispossession 

of  care.     J.    Vaur/hnn. He    considers   our 

need,  and  His  help  comes  as  constantly  as  the 
light  of  the  sun  by  day.  He  is  never  removed 
from  us  nor  we  from  Him.  We  cannot  pass 
out  of  God — beyond  the  sphere  of  His  omni- 
science and  omnipotence,  and  therefore  can 
never  pass  the  limits  where  His  help  may  not 
swifter  than  thought  reach  us.  When  stricken 
with  pain,  when  overwhelmed  with  grief,  when 
our  life  is  going  out  in  agony,  when  we  have 


passed  clear  beyond  the  region  where  human 
help  avails,  God  may  be  helping  us.  Help 
from  God  is  not  intermittent,  it  is  not  dependent 
on  outward  circumstances,  nor  upon  personal 
health — it  is  not  a  varying  quantify,  but  an  un- 
vaiying  one.  We  may  go  forth  to  dut}',  to 
toil,  and  struggle,  we  may  go  up  into  our 
eliambtrs  and  He  down  upon  our  sick  and  dying- 
beds,  we  may  go  out  upon  the  imtried  scenes 
of  eternity,  relying  upon  it  as  surely  as  we  may 
rely  on  the  sun  or  the  tides.  That  help,  when 
we  have  sought  it  in  the  proper  way,  and  w  ith 
the  proper  spirit,  will  no  more  be  wanting  to 
us  than  the  earth  will  fail  us  to  tread  upon — 
nay,  it  will  be  operative  when  all  material 
things  shall  have  passed  away.     J.  Drumiii'jjid. 

The  proper  and  natural  effect,  and  in  the 
absence  of  all  disturbing  or  intercepting  forces, 
the  certain  and  sensible  accompaniment  of 
peace  (or  reconcilement)  with  God,  is  our  own 
in  ward  peace,  a  calm  and  quiet  temper  of  mind. 
This  peace  which  we  have  with  God  in  Christ 
is  inviolable  ;  but  because  the  sense  and  per- 
suasion of  it  may  be  interrupted,  the  soul  that 
is  truly  at  peace  with  God  may  for  a  time  be 
disquieted  in  itself,  through  weakness  of  faith, 
or  the  strength  of  temptation,  or  Ihe  darkness 
of  desertion,  losing  sight  of  that  grace,  that 
lore  and  light  of  God's  countenance,  on  whieh 

its  tranquillity  and  joy  depend.     Lei(jld(in. 

Why  should  we  trouble  ourselves  about  altering 
these  varying  events,  since  each  in  its  turn  is  a 
manifestation  of  His  mind  and  will  ;  each  in 
its  turn  is  a  means  of  discipline  for  us  ;  and 
through  all  their  variety  a  single  purpose  woiks, 
which  tends  to  a  single  end— "  that  we  should 
be  partakers  of  His  holiness."  And  that  is  the 
one  point  of  view  from  which  we  can  bear  I o 
look  upon  the  world  and  not  be  utterly  bewil- 
dered and  overmastered  by  it.  Calmness  and 
central  peace  are  ours  ;  a  true  appreciation  of 
all  outward  good  and  a  charm  against  the  bit- 
terest sting  of  outward  evils  are  ours  ;  a  patient 
continuance  in  the  place  where  He  has  set  us  is 
ours — when  by  fellowship  with  Him  we  have 
learned  to  look  upon  our  work  as  primarily 
doing  His  will,  and  upon  all  our  possessions 
and  conditions  primarily  as  means  for  making 
us  like  Himself.     A.M. 

The  state  of  the  most  advanced  Christians  is 
often  very  unsatisfactory.  The  affections  that, 
true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,  should  point 
steadily  to  heaven,  go  wheeling  a'nout  like  a 
weather  vane  that  shifts  with  shifting  winds. 
Sinful  thoughts  and  bad  desires  spring  up,  and 
every  attempt  to  keep  the  heart  pure,  holy, 
heavenly,  ends  in  miserable  failure,  extorting 
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the  quRSiion,  "  Who  is  sufBcient  for  these 
thiugsV"  There  is  uo  appreciable  progress; 
and  we  begin  to  ask,  Are  we  never  to  grow  lit 
for  heaven  ?  Is  our  hopa  of  it  but  a  pious 
dream,  a  beautiful  delusion  ?  Daily  called  to 
contend  with  templaliou,  the  battle  often  goes 
against  us  ;  in  these  pas^ious,  and  teui|iers,  and 
old  habits  are  loo  strong  for  us.  Not  that  we 
do  not  liglit,  but  too  often  resisting  only  to  be 
concjuered,  we  are  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle, 
saying.  It  is  useless.  We  would  ;  but  that, 
cheered  by  a  voice  from  above  and  sustained 
by  hope  in  God's  grace  and  mercy,  we  can 
turn  to  our  souls  to  say,  Why  art  thou  cast 
down,  my  soul ;  why  is  my  spirit  disquieted 


within  me  ?— rise  ;  resume  thy  arms  ;  renew  the 
combat  ;  never  surrender  !  "  Hope  thou  in  God, 
for  I  shall  yet  praise  Him,  who  is  the  health 
of  my  countenance,  and  my  God."     Guthrie. 

Let  this  pair  of  beautiful  Psalms  suggest  the 
blessedness  of  having  such  a  God,  the  Uefuge 
of  i^ur  soul  in  trouble,  the  exceeding  joy  of  our 
heart  in  the  day  of  our  deliverance  !  It  is  no 
mean  occasion  of  thanksgiving  that  God  gave 
His  servant  David  such  e.vperiences  and  then 
caused  them  to  be  sent  down  to  us  in  this  sacred 
recorJ  for  our  example  and  editication.  Let 
none  of  us  fail  to  have  like  trust  in  God  in  the 
days  of  our  alEiction  and  equal  joy  and  grati- 
tude for  the  salvations  of  His  presence  1    C. 


PSALM   XLIV. 


FOK    THE    CniEP    MUSICIAN  ,     A    PSALM    OP    THE   EONS   OP   KORAH.      MASCHIL. 


1  We  have  heard  with  our  ears,  O  God,  our 

fathers  have  told  us. 
What  work  thou  didst  in  their  days,  in  the 
days  of  old. 

2  Thou  didst  drive  out  the  nations  with  thy 

hand,  and  planledst  them  in  ; 
Thou   didst  aftlict   the   peoples,    and   didst 
spread  them  abroad. 

3  For  tney  gat  not  the  land  in  possession  by 

their  own  sword. 
Neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them  : 
But  thy  right  hand,  and   thine  arm,  and  the 

light  of  thy  countenance. 
Because  thou  liadst  a  favour  unto  them. 

4  Thou  art  my  King,  O  God  : 
Command  deliverance  for  Jacob. 

5  Through  thee  will  we  push  Aovia  our  adver- 

saries : 
Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  un- 
der that  rise  up  against  us. 

6  For  I  will  not  trust  in  my  bow. 
Neither  shall  my  sword  save  me. 

7  But  thou  hast  saved  us  from  our  adversaries, 
And  hast  put  them  to  shame  that  hi\te  us. 

8  In  God  have  we  made  our  boast  all  the  day 

long. 
And  we  will  give  thanks  unto  thy  name  for 
ever.  [Selah 

9  But  now  thou  hast  cast  ua  ofif,  and  brought 

us  to  dishonour  ; 


And  goest  not  forth  with  our  hosts. 

10  Thou  makcst  us  to  turn  back  from  the  ad- 

versary : 
And  they  which  hate   us  spoil  for   them- 
selves. 

11  Thou  hast  given  ua  like  sheep  appointed  for 

meat  ; 
And  hast  scattered  us  among  the  nations. 
13  Thou  sellest  thy  people  for  nought. 

And  hast  not  increased  thy  wealth  by  their 

price. 

13  Thou  makest  us  a  reproach  to  our  neigh- 

bours, 
A  scorn   and  a  derision  to  them  that  are 
round  about  us. 

14  Thou  makest  us  a  byword  among  the  na- 

tions, 
A  shaking  of  the  head  among  the  peoples. 

15  All  the  day  long  is  my  dishonour  before  me. 
And  the  shame  of  my  face  hath  covered  me, 

16  For  the  voice  of  him  that  reproacheth  and 

blasphemeth  ; 
By  reason  of  the  enemy  and  the  avenger. 

17  All  this  is  come  upon  us  ;  yet  have  we  not 

forgotten  thee. 
Neither  have  we  dealt  falsely  in  thy  cove- 
nant. 

18  Our  heart  is  not  turned  back. 

Neither  have  our  steps  declined  from  thy 
way, 
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19  That  thou  hast  sore  broken  us  in  the  place 

of  jackals, 
And  covered  us  with  the  shadow  of  death. 

20  If  we  have  forgotten  the  name  of  our  Goil, 
Or  spread  fortli  our  hands  to  a  strange  god  ; 

21  Shall  not  God  search  this  out  V 

For  he  kuoweth  the  secrets  of  the  heart. 

22  Yea,  for  thy  sake  are  we  killed  all  the  day 

long  ; 
We  are  counted  as  sheep  for  the  slaughter. 


23  Awake,  why  sleepest  thou,  O  Lord  ? 
Arise,  cast  us  not  off  for  ever. 

24  Wherefore  hidest  thou  thy  face. 

And  forgettcst  our  atiliction  and  our  oppres- 
sion ? 

25  for  our  soul  is  bowed  down  tc.  the  Just  ■ 
Our  belly  cleaveth  unlo  the  earth. 

2(5  Rise  up  for  our  help. 

And  redeem    us    for    thy    lovingkindncss' 
sake. 


There  is  scarcely  any  Psalm  which  seems  at 
first  sight  to  furnish  a  more  decided  clew  to  the 
probable  date  of  its  composition  than  this,  and 
yet  leaves  us,  after  all,  in  so  much  uncertainty. 
The  uotes  of  time  are  apparently  three  :  The 
conquest  of  Palestine  was  looked  back  upon  as 
distant— "the  times  of  old."  The  period  was 
u  period  of  great  national  distress  ;  the  people 
were  hard  pressed  by  enemies.  All  this  had 
come  on  them  not  as  a  judgment  for  national 
sin  ;  hence  the  age  must  have  been  one  when 
the  nation  was  holding  fast  to  the  worship  of 
Jehovah  and  eschewing  idulatry.  This  last  cir- 
cumstance is  so  peculiar  that  we  might  expect 
it  to  decide  the  question.  Now  we  know  of  no 
period  of  Jewish  history  previous  to  the  exile, 
when  the  assertion  would  be  true  that  the  peo- 
ple had  not  forgotten  God,  nor  "  stretched  out 
their  hands  to  any  strange  god."  Hence  many 
interpreters  refer  the  Psalm  to  the  lime  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  the  persecution  of  Aniiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Slacc.  5:  11-23).  The  nation  was 
then  free  from  the  taint  of  idolatry,  and  it  suf- 
fered cruelly.  So  far  as  the  internal  evidence 
goes,  it  is  uncjiiestionably  in  favor  of  this 
period. 

The  Psalm  consist  of  four  principal  divi- 
sions :  1.  The  sacred  poet  calls  to  mind  the 
great  deeds  which  God  had  wrought  for  His 
people  in  the  days  of  old.  God  alone,  he  con- 
fesses, had  given  them  possession  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  and  had  driven  out  (heir  enemies 
before  them.  Remembering  this,  they  had 
ever  made  their  boast  in  Ilis  name,  and  would 
still  continue  to  praise  Him  (vs.  1-8).  2.  Most 
painful  is  the  contrast  of  the  present  with  the 
past.  God  has  forgotten  Ilis  people.  He  has 
given  them  over  info  the  hand  of  enemies,  who 
li.ate  and  insult  and  slay  them.  God  goes  not 
forth  now  with  their  armies,  as  He  had  done 
when  He  brought  them  into  Canaan  ;  thej'  are 
scattered  among  the  heathen  and  sold  for  nought 
(vs.  9-16)  3.  And  yet  this  cannot  be  a  chas- 
tisement for  their  tran.sgressious  ;  for  they  have 
not  forgotten  God,  but,  on   the  contrary,  die 


the  death  of  martyrs  for  His  truth  (vs.  17-22). 
4.  Therefore  he  prays  that  God  the  Saviour  of 
His  people,  and  the  giver  of  victory,  would 
again  be  favorable  unto  them,  as  of  old,  and 
redeem  tliem  from  their  enemies  (vs.  23-2G). 

1.  The  Psalm  opens  with  a  glance  at  the  past 
history  of  the  nation,  and  the  acknowledgment 
that  from  the  first  every  victory  which  they 
had  won  had  been  wun  not  by  their  own 
strength,  but  by  the  immediate  hand  of  God. 
This  was,  it  might  be  said,  the  perpetual  lesson 
of  their  history.     P. 

What  work  Ttaou  didst.  While  the 
songs  of  other  nations  sing  of  the  heroism  of 
their  ancestors,  the  songs  of  Israel  celebrate  the 

works  of   God.       Tliohick. Those  who  are 

taught  to  see  God  in  history  have  learned  a 
good  lesson  from  their  fathers,  and  no  son  of 
believing  parents  should  be  left  in  ignorance  of 
so  holy  an  art.  A  nation  tutored  as  Israel  was 
in  a  history  so  marvellous  as  their  own.  always 
had  an  available  argument  in  pleading  with 
God  for  aid  in  trouble,  since  He  who  never 
changes  gives  in  every  deed  of  grace  a  pledge 
of  mercy  j'et  to  come.  The  traditions  of  our 
past  experience  are  powerful  pleas  for  present 
help.     S. 

3.  God's  love  to  Israel  was  free,  unmerited, 
and  amazing,  and  He  gave  them  a  laud  for 
which  thej'  did  not  labor,  and  cities  which  they 
built  not,  and  vinevards  and  oliveyards  which 
they  planted  not.  Since  the  fall  of  Adam  all 
good  things  in  the  lot  of  any  mere  man  are  un- 
deserved kindnesses.     Plmiier. 

6.  The  less  conlidence  we  have  in  ourselves 
or  in  anything  beside  God,  the  more  evidence 
have  we  of  the  sincerity  of  our  faith  in  God. 
Dickson. 

8.  Let  him  that  rjlnrieK,  fjlnry  in  the  L.ord,  and 
let  that  forever  exclude  all  other  boasting. 
lA't  those  that  tnist  in  God  make  their  boast  in 
llim,  for  they  know  whom  they  have  trusted  ; 
let  them  boast  in  Him  all  the  day  long,  for  it  is 
a  subject  that  can  never  be  exhausted.  But  let 
them  withal  praise  His  name  forever  ;  if  they 
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have  tlie  comfnrt  of  His  name,  let  tlieni  give 
unto  Him  tlie  glory  ilue  to  il.     H. 

9-14.  Calvin's  rciiiiuk  is  of  importiince,  as 
bearing  oa  all  lliis  attrihiiting  of  their  calami- 
ties to  God  :  ■■  We  must  observe,  however,  lliat 
(ioel  is  represenled  as  the  author  of  these  calam- 
ities, not  by  way  of  reproaching  him,  but  that 
the  faithful  may  with  the  more  conlulence  seek 
the  remedy  from  the  liand  which  hath  smitten 
and  wounded."     P. 

17,  1§.  Itis  not  supposable  that  the  I'salmist 
meant  to  say  that  his  people  had  been  faultless 
before  God,  for  this  would  imply  that  God  had 
forsaken  and  chastened  them  without  cause. 
lie  might,  however,  say  that  they  had  not  apos- 
tiUized  in  such  a  degree  a.s  to  forfeit  their  rela- 
tion to  God  as  His  people.  Their  heart  still 
turned  toward  their  God,  and  recognized  His 
covenant  with  them.  C. What  is  here  pro- 
fessed is  not  entire  exemption  from  all  acts  of 
infidelity,  but  freedom  from  the  deadly  sin  of 
total  oblivion  and  apostas-y.  In  spite  of  His 
imfaithfulnesf,   Israel   still  claimed  to  be  and 

was  the  chosen  people  of  Jehovah.     A. -We 

may  the  better  bear  our  troubles,  how  pressing 
soever,  if  in  them  we  .still  hold  fa.st  our  integ- 
rity. While  our  troubles  do  not  drive  us  from 
our  duly  to  God,  we  .should  not  suffer  them  to 
drive  us  from  our  comfort  in  God  ;  for  He  will 
not  leave  us,  if  we  do  not  leave  Him.     II. 

20,  21.  If  we  slacken  our  service  to  God,  or 
fall  off  to  any  degree  of  apostasj',  the  Judge  of 
hearts  knoweth  all  ;  Gnd  knoweth  wiiether  we 
would  have  depraved  and  corrupt  doctrine, 
worship,  or  ordinances  ;  or  whether  we  will 
faithfullj'  adhere  to  Him.  to  His  Word,  and 
worship,  and  ordinances,  whatever  it  cost  us. 

Manlon, Three   points   sugge.sted  here  :    1. 

The  sin — forgetting  God  and  holding  up  the 
hands  to  some  strange  god.  These  are  not  two 
sins,  but  one  and  the  same  sin,  contemplated 
first  upon  one  side  and  then  upon  the  other. 


2.  The  certainty  of  the  discovery  and  pimish- 
ment  of  the  sin.  "  Shall  not  God  search  it 
out?"  God  will  search  out  the.se  idols,  these 
strange  gods  to  which  we  lift  up  our  hands, 
rendering  to  them  the  service,  the  love,  the 
feally,  tlie  affection,  which  we  justly  owe  t9 
Him,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  3.  The  groand  of  this  certainty,  be- 
cause He  with  whom  we  have  to  do  is  a  dis- 
ceruer  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  man.  The 
one  gr^at  lefeson  is  to  beware  of  idols.     Trench. 

22.  For  Tliy  sake.  This  pa.ssage  is  cited 
by  Paul  (Horn.  8  :  30),  apparently  from  the 
LXX,  in  ilhislratiouof  the  fact  that  the  Church 
of  God  has  in  all  ages  been  a  per.secuted  Church. 
But  there  is  this  remarkable  difference  between 
the  tone  of  the  Psalmist  and  the  tone  of  the 
apostle.  Tlic  farmer  cannot  understand  the 
chastening,  complains  that  God's  heavy  hand 
has  been  laid  without  cause  upon  His  people  ; 
the  latter  can  rejoice  in  per.secutions  also,  and 
exclaim,  "  Nay,  in  all  these  things  we  arc  more 
than  conqucrois,  through  Ilim  that  loved  us." 

P. The  whole    verse   is  a  strong    poetical 

description  of  severe  pcisecution  or  distre.'^s 
arising  from  the  spite  of  enemies,  and  as  such 
is  applied  by  Paid  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  in  which  the  ancient  Israel 
continues  to  exist. 

23.  Arouse  Thee!  Why  icilt  Thou  sleep,  oh 
Lord  ?  Airake,  do  not  cast  off  furevcr.  This 
bold  apostrophe  implies  strong  faith  as  well  as 
warm  affection.  Such  an  address  would  not 
be  made  to  an  inanimate  object  or  an  imaginary 
being  The  idea  is,  that  the  withholding  of 
God's  help  or  of  His  sensible  presence  may  be 
figuratively  described  as  a  state  of  inaction  or 
of  .sleep,  from  which  He  awakes  and  arises 
when  He  once  more  manifests  His  presence  and 
affords  His  aid.  The  verse  is  therefoie  really 
nothing  more  than  an  importunate  petition  for 
Divine  assistance.     A- 
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POR    THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN  ;   SET  TO  SHOSHANNIM  ;     A  PSALM  OF   THE  SONS  OF   KORAH. 

A   SONG    OP   LOVES. 


1  Mt  heart  overflowelh  witli  a  goodly  miitter  ; 
I  speak  the  things  which  I  have  made  touch- 

itig  Uie  king  : 
My  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer. 

3  Thou  art  fairer  than  the  children  of  men  ; 
Grace  is  poured  into  thy  lips  : 
Tlierefore  God  hath  blessed  thee  for  ever. 

3  Gird  thy  sword  u:)on  thy  thigh,  O  mighty 

one, 
Thy  glory  and  thy  majesty. 

4  And  in  thy  majesty  ride  on  prosperously, 
Because  of  truth  and  meekness  and  right- 
eousness : 

And  thy  right  hand  shall  teach  thee  terrible 
things. 

5  Thine  arrows  are  sharp  ; 
Tiie  peoples  fall  under  thee  ; 

They  are  in  the  heart  of  the  king's  enemies. 

6  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever  : 
A  sceptre  of  equity  is  the  sceptre  of  thy 

kingdom. 

7  Thou  hast  loved  righteousness,  and  hated 

wickedness  : 
Therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee 
With  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellov/s. 

8  All  thy  garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes, 

and  cassia  ; 
Out  of  ivory  palaces  stringed  instruments 
have  made  thee  glad. 

9  Kings'  daiightcs  are  among  thy  honourable 

women  : 


At  thy  right  hand  doth  stand  the  queen  in 
gold  of  Ophir. 

10  Hearken,  O  daughter,  and  consider,  and  in- 

cline thine  ear  ; 
Forget   also    thine    own    people,    and    thy 
father's  house  ; 

11  So  shall  the  king  desire  thy  beauty  : 

For  he  i.s  thy  Lord  ;  and  worship  thou  him. 

12  And  the  daughter  of  Tyre  shull  be  there  with 

a  gift  ; 
Even  the  rich  among  the  people  .shall  intreat 
thy  favour. 

13  The  king's  daughter  within  the  palace  is  all 

glorious  : 
Her  clothing  is  inwrought  with  gold. 

14  She  shall  be  led  unlo  the  king  in  broidered 

work  : 
The  virgins  her  companions  that  follow  her 
Shall  be  brought  unlo  thee. 

15  With  gladness  and  rejoicing  shall  they  be 

led: 
They  shall  enter  into  the  king's  palace. 

16  Instead   of  thy   fathers   shall   be   thy   chil- 

dren. 
Whom  thou  shalt  make  princes  in  all  llie 
earth. 

17  1  will  make  thy  name  to  be  remembered  in 

all  generations  : 
Therefore  shall  I  he  peoples  give  thee  thanks 
for  ever  and  ever. 


This  Psalm  is  evidenlly  a  marriage-song, 
composed  for  some  day  of  royal  espousals.  It 
celebrates  the  nuptials  of  a  Jewish  king  with  a 
princess,  apparently  of  foreign  extraction  ;  but 
in  honor  of  what  particular  king  it  was  written 
is  matter  of  conjecture.  The  older,  and  per- 
haps the  more  conunou  intcrprclalion,  refers  it 
to  Solomon's  nuptials  with  the  daughter  of 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt.  But  "  a  greater  than 
Solomon  is  here."  Evident  as  it  is  that  much 
of  the  language  of  the  poem  is  only  properly 
applicable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  royal 
nuptials  which  occasioned  it,  it  is  no  less  evi- 
dent tliat  much  of  it  greatly  transcends  them. 
The  outward  glory  of  Solomon  was  but  a  type 


and  a  foreshadowing  of  a  better  glory  to  be  re- 
vealed. Israel's  true  king  was  not  David  or 
Solomon,  but  One  of  whom  they,  at  the  best, 
were  only  faint  and  transient  images.  A  right- 
eous Oue  was  yet  to  come  who  should  indeed 
rule  in  truth  and  equity,  who  should  fulfil  all 
the  hopes  which  oue  human  monarch  after  an- 
other, however  fair  the  promise  of  his  reign, 
had  disappointed,  and  whose  kingdom,  because 
it  was  a  righteous  kingdom,  should  endure  for- 
ever. Such  a  ruler  would  indeed  be  the  vice- 
gerent of  God.  In  such  an  one,  and  by  such 
an  one,  God  would  reign.  He  would  be  of  the 
seed  of  David,  and  yet  more  glorious  than  all 
his  fellows ;   human,  and  yet  above  men.     It 
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was  because  of  this  wondorfiilly  close  aiul  real 
relation  between  Goil  ami  man — a  rel.Uioii 
■wliich  the  true  king  would  visibly  symbolize — 
tliat  the  Psalmist  could  address  him  as  God. 
In  liiin  Goil  and  man  would,  in  some  mysteri- 
ous manner,  meet.  This  pc^rliaps  he  did  see  ; 
more  than  this  he  enuld  not  see.     P. 

This  Psalm  celebrates  tho  nuptials  of  an 
anointed  king.  It  describes  him  as  beautiful 
and  gracious,  blessed  forevermore  ;  as  a  con- 
queror, whose  objects  are  trutli,  humility,  and 
riglileousness  ;  as  a  Divine  person,  bearing  tlie 
name  of  God,  seated  on  an  everlasting  throne, 
ruling  in  righteousness,  anointed  with  the  oil 
of  gladness,  receii'ed  with  the  strains  of  harps 
in  ivory  palaces  ;  his  bride  is  a  king's  daughter, 
one  of  a  foreign  race,  beautiful  and  glorious  ; 
her  attendants  are  pure  virgins  ;  her  children 
are  to  be  princes  in  all  the  earth.     Cook. 

Tiiat  this  Psalm  is  Messianic  has  been  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  have  held  tlie  Word  of 
God  in  hand  and  in  honor  throughout  all  the 
ages.  The  Chaldee  Targum  on  v.  3  has  this  : 
"  Thy  beauty,  O  King  Messiah,  is  greater  than 
of  the  sons  of  men."  Willi  this  the  Jewish 
Kabbis  accord.  The  voice  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  may  bo  given  in  the  words  of  The- 
odoret  :  "  This  is  a  Psalm  for  the  beloved,  i.e  , 
for  the  beloved  Son  of  God."  The  writer  to 
the  Hebrews  gives  his  emphatic  indorsement 
by  quoting  vs.  6,  7  entire  as  the  words  of  God 
to  His  Son  (1  :  8,  9) — "  But  unto  the  Son  he 
sailh.  Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  forever  and  ever," 
etc.  The  superlative  beauty  of  this  King  is  in 
the  grace  of  Ilis  lips  ;  He  is  the  oracle  of  God 
to  man — "never  man  spake  like  this  man." 
lie  came  from  heaven  to  earth  to  bring  us 
words  from  God,  and  therefore  is  significantly 
called.  The  Word.  He  rides  forth  in  majesty, 
not  because  of  personal  beaulj',  or  martial 
prowess,  or  muscular  strength,  or  majestic 
mien,  but  "  because  of  truth,  meekness,  and 
righteousness."  It  is  because  He  loves  right- 
eousness and  hates  wickedness  tliat  his  God 
anoints  Him,  i.e..  makes  Him  His  Anointed 
One,  the  true  Messiah,  far  above  all  other 
anointed  kings  of  the  Theocracy.  And  finally. 
His  children  are  to  be  princes  in  all  the  earth, 
and  His  name  shall  be  remembered  through  all 
generations.  Himself  an  object  of  praise  from  all 
the  people  forever  and  ever.  Verily  no  person- 
age less  than  .lesns  the  Messiah  is  here.  King 
of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  "  His  kingdom  an 
everlasting  kingdom,  and  His  dominion  that 
which  knows  no  end.     C 

The  nuptial  song  of  ('hrist  and  the  Church, 
which  has  for  its   peculiar   theme   the   home- 


bringing  of  Christ's  elect,  that  they  may  be 
joined  to  Ilim  in  a  un'on  that  shall  survive  the 

everlasting   hills.       W.   lUnnie. Under  this 

delicate  symbol  is  pictured  the  love  of  Christ 
for  His  Cluirch.  He  admits  her  to  the  most 
near,  loving,  confidential  communion  ;  He  ele- 
vates her  to  His  own  dignity  and  honor  ;  anil 
He  will  hereafter  bestow  upon  her  the  full 
blessedness  of  His  presence,  the  full  glory  of 

His  kingdom.     J.  P.  T. The  distinguishing 

peculiarity  of  the  Psalm  is  vividly  presented  in 
the  New  Testament  account  of  Christ  and  His 
Church.  He  is  the  bridegroom  and  His  people 
are  the  bride  (John  3  :  89).  The  marriage  rela- 
tion is  used  again  and  again  to  denote  the  mys- 
tical union  between  the  Saviour  and  His 
chosen  ;  and  in  the  new  heavens  and  new  eartli 
the  body  of  the  redeenieil  is  said  to  be  "  made 
ready  as  a  bride  adorned  for  her  husband" 
(Rev.  31  :  2).  The  Praise-book  of  Israel  abounds 
with  the  praises  of  God,  but  never  of  man. 
Not  a  solitary  lyric  records  the  exploits  of  any 
ancient  worthy.  David's  beautiful  elegy  on 
Saul  and  Jonathan  is  kept  on  historical  record, 
but  not  among  the  Psalms.  In  this  respect  the 
Psaller  stands  alone  in  the  literature  of  the 
world.  It  has  frequent  references  to  the  nation 
and  to  its  great  leaders,  but  never  in  express 
laudation.  That  is  reserved  for  God  alon(\ 
T.  W.  C. 

TiTLK.  To  the  chief  mtincian.  Upon,  lilici. 
To  the  SOUK  of  Kuriili.  M<ixchil.  A  song  of  luveil 
(one,i).  The  unusual  accumulation  of  descrip- 
tive titles  in  this  verse  suggests  at  once  that  the 
Psalm  is  one  of  deep  and  solemn  import,  and 
thus  raises  a  presumption  against  its  being  a 
mere  epithalamium.  or  a  secular  poem  of  any 
kind.  This  presumption  is  confirmed  by  the 
inscription  to  the  chief  vivsiciiiii,  implying  that 
the  Psalm  was  designed  for  permanent  and 
public  use.  The  same  thing  is  true,  in  sub- 
stance, of  the  next  term,  iiui-'^chil,  instruction. 
The  Psalm  before  us  is  among  tlie  last  which 
would  have  been  selected  by  a  modern  critic  as 
didactic  in  its  character.  The  same  thing  is 
rendered  still  more  certain  by  the  ascription  to 
the  sons  of  Korah,  whether  as  authors  or  per- 
formers, since  in  either  character  tiieir  function 
was  a  sacred  one,  as  precentors  in  the  temple 
worship.  A  song  of  luces,  the  usage  of  the  He- 
brew word  requires  to  be  taken  in  the  concrete 
sense  of  lured  or  heloecd,  the  plural  feminine 
form  serving  to  identify  the  persons  thus  de- 
scribed with  the  lili'-s  of  the  other  clause. 
These  two  phrases  taken  together  rejircsent  the 
subject  of  (he  Psalm  to  be  lovely  and  beloved 
women,  while  the  other  three  terma  of  the  de- 
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gcription  sliow  that  llic  love  and  marriage  here 
referred  to  are  not  natural  liul  spiritual — to  wit, 
the  union  of  Messiah  with  Ilis  people,  or  of 
Christ  with  Ilis  Church,  an  idea  running 
through  both  Testaments.  On  the  whole,  then, 
this  Psalm  appears  to  be  a  descriplion  of  Mes- 
siah in  His  conjugal  relation  both  to  Israel  and 
other  nations,  composed  either  by  or  for  the 
sons  of  Korah  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  from 
which  the  imagery  seems  to  be  borrowed,  and 
designed  for  the  permanent  instruction  of  the 
Cluirch  by  being  used  as  a  vehicle  of  pious 
feeling  in  her  public  worship.     A. 

1.  This  verse  is  a  kind  of  preface  of  a  very 
unusual  kind  in  Hebrew  poetry,  in  which  the 
singer  tells  how  great  is  his  subject,  and  how 

full  his  heart  is  of  it.     P. Afy  heart  has  over- 

floioed — a  good  word  (am)  I  sayiiiy — my  worlcs 
for  the  king— my  tongue  the  pen  of  a  rapid  wri- 
ter. The  whole  verse  is  a  strong  metaphorical 
description  of  the  way  in  which  his  thoughts 
were  engrossed,  and  his  words  suggested  by 

one  great  theme.     A. A  good  word,  i.e.,  a 

beautiful  utterance,  a  liymn  fidl  of  goodness 
and  joy,  gushing  out  from  the  full  heart. 
Cook. 

"  My  heart  boils  up  (and  overflows)  with  a 
good  thing."  My  emotions  are  stirred  to  their 
depths  with  ravishing  thoughts  of  the  glorious 
king  and  his  beautiful  bride.  "  I  am  to  utter 
the  song  I  have  prepiircd  concerning  the  king  ; 
my  tongue  is  the  pen  of  a  swift  writer,"  for  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  thoughts,  rich  and  beautiful, 
I  have  only  to  open  m_y  lips  and  they  pour 
forth  fast  as  the  most  rapid  pen  can  write 
them.  A  wonderful  exordium  truly,  indicating 
the  profound  interest  which  tilled  and  stirred 

the  soul  of  this  poet-prophet.     C. Toucli- 

ing  the  king.  It  does  not  all  concern  the 
king  immediately,  for  much  of  it  concerns  the 
queen,  and  about  one  half  of  it  is  directly  ad- 
ilressed  to  her.  Bui  it  relates  to  him  inasnuich 
as  it  relates  to  his  family.  Christ  ever  identifies 
Himself  with  His  people  ;  so  that  whatever  is 
done  to  them  is  done  to  Himself.  Their  inter- 
ests are  His.     O.  Ilarpur. 

2.  Beautiful,  beautiful,  art  Thou  aliorc  the 
sons  of  man  ;  grace  is  jmired  into  Thy  lips  ; 
therefore  God  hath  blessed  Thee  to  eternity.  The 
first  word  in  Hebrew  is  a  reduplicated  form, 
expressing  the  idea  with  iiitensily  and  emphasis. 
He  is  not  praised  as  the  fairest  or  most  beauti- 
ful of  men,  but  as  fair  or  beautiful  beyond  all 
human  standard  or  comparison.  This  general 
ascrijition  of  all  loveliness  is  follnweil  by  the 
specitication  of  a  single  charm,  that  of  delight- 
ful, captivating  speech.     Grace,  in  Hebrew  as 


in  English,  denotes  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  ; 
in  this  case,  grace  or  beauty  of  expression,  pro- 
duced by  the  Divine  grace  or  favor,  and  recip- 
rocally tending  to  increase  it.  On  any  hypoth- 
esis, except  the  Messianic  one,  this  verse  is 
unintelligible.  If  the  first  clause  were  intended 
to  describe  a  mere  corporeal  beauty,  how  could 
this  be  followed  up  by  commending  the  grace 
of  the  lips,  or  cither  be  recognized  as  the  ground 
of  an  eternal  bles.sing  ?  It  is  only  by  supposing 
that  the  person  l)ere  meant  is  the  chief  among 
ten  thousand  and  altogether  lovely,  that  the 
beauty  predicated  of  him  includes  every  moral 
and  spiritual  attraction,  and  that  the  grace  of 
his  lips  has  reference  to  his  prophetic  character 
and  office,  that  the  sentence  can  be  made  to 
seem  coherent,  and  the  promise  at  its  close  ap- 
propriate.    A. 

The  beauty  of  the  king  is  placed  first  with 
peculiar  fitness  in  a  bridal  hymn  ;  but  the 
beauty  here  spoken  of  is  a  Divine  attiibute  ; 
the  word  is  the  same  in  detivaliou  as  that  ap- 
plied to  Jehovah  (Psalm  50:2),  but  even 
stronger  in  its  form,  which  occurs  in  no  ether 
passage.  Beauty  was  regarded  by  the  Hebrew 
as  the  outward  manifestation  of  inherent  noble- 
ness, or  of  a  nature  akin  to  the  Divine.  In  this 
case  the  beauty  is  expressly  said  lobe  above 
that  of  man,  an  expression  which  rearks  the 
object  of  the  hymn,  as  One  standing  apart  frcm 
and  above  those  whose  nature  He  shares.  The 
representation  is  unques tionabl}'  ideal  ;  it  refers 
to  the  Messiah.  (C.jmpare  Isa.  33  :  17.)  Thus 
the  Chaldee  paraphrasf,  "  Thy  beauty,  O  King 
Messiah,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  sons  of 
men."  Grace.  The  grace  of  sweetness, 
loveliness,  all  that  is  attractive  and  gracious  in 
expression,  lias  its  seat  upou  the  lips  of  the 
King  ;  from  such  lips  none  but  gracious  words 
can  flow  ;  the  anointing  Spirit  dwells  upon 
them  (cf.  Luke  4  :  18,  22),  where  the  word  is 
used  with  special  reference  to  Isa.  61  :  1-3. 
Tliereforc.  The  blessing  is  inseparable 
from  the  spiritual  gifts  and  graces  visibly  re])- 
resented  in  the  person  of  the  glorified  Messiah  ; 
such  a  declaration  would  hardly  liave  been 
made  of  a  mere  earthly  king.     Vook. 

Tlie  beauty  of  the  monarch  first  calls  forth 
the  poet's  praise,  and  then  his  persuasice  elo- 
quence. Calvin  observes,  it  were  more  kingly 
for  kings  to  win  their  subjects'  hearts  by  gra- 
cious words  than  to  rule  them  by  brute  force. 
So,  too,  of  the  Great  Antilvpe,  the  true  King, 
w(!  read  that  men  wondered  at  the  gracious 
words  that  proceeded  out  of  His  lips  ;  for  the 
Lord  had  given  Him  ihi'  tongue  of  the  learned, 
that  He  might  know  how  to  speak  a  worel  in 
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season  to  them  that  were  weary  (Isa.  50 : 4). 

P. Kinsly  courtesy  ami  kiugly  graciousiiess 

of  word  must  be  the  clmriicteiislic  of  the  Sov- 
ereign of  men.  The  alniniiiince  of  that  beslow- 
meut  is  expressed  by  lliat  word  "  poured." 
We  need  only  leuKinber,  "  .Vll  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words  which  proceeded  out  of  His 
moulh,"  or  how  even  tlie  rougli  iiistruinoiils 
of  authority  were  touched  aud  diverted  from 
their  appointed  purpose,  aud  came  bacli  and 
said,  "  Never  man  spake  lilve  this  man."  A.  M. 
He  has  grace,  and  He  lias  it  for  us.  By  His 
Word,  His  promise.  His  Gospel,  the  gouil  will 
of  God  is  made  known  to  us,  and  the  good  work 
of  Gild  is  begun  and  carried  on  in  us.  He  re- 
ceii/ed  all  grace  from  God,  all  the  endowments 
that  were  requisite  to  qualify  Him  for  His  wotk 
and  office  as  Mediator,  that  from  His  fulness 

we  might  receive.      H. In  one   Christ  we 

may  contemplate  and  must  confess  all  the 
bjauty  aud  loveliness  both  of  heaven  and  earth  ; 
the  beauty  of  heaven  is  God,  the  beauty  of  earth 
is  man  ;  the  beauty  of  heaven  aud  earth  to 

gether  is  this  God-man.      E.   llyde. Never 

were  there  such  words  of  love  and  sweetness 
spoken  by  any  man  as  by  Him  ;  never  was 
there  such  a  loving  and  tender  heart  as  the 
heart  of  Jesus  Christ  :  "  Grace  was  poured  into 
His  lips."  Certainly  never  were  there  such 
words  of  love,  sweetness,  and  tenderness  spoken 
here  upon  this  earth  as  those  last  words  of  His 
which  were  uttered  a  little  before  His  suffer- 
ings, and  are  recorded  in  the  thirteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  chapters  of  John.     J.  How. 

3,  4.  The  martial  genius  of  the  age  of  David 
appears  in  this  ligure.  the  sword  girded  on  the 
thigh  ;  and  yet  the  glory  of  this  King  marching 
forth  in  triumph  lies  not  in  routed  armies  and 
heaps  of  the  slain  ;  not  in  cities  laid  de.solate, 
wives  made  widows,  and  chihlren  fatlierless  ; 
but  in  "truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness." 
He  comes  to  bring  to  men  most  blessed  truth 
concerning  their  Great  Father  ;  to  turn  thein 
from  darkness,  delusion,  and  crime,  to  light, 
truth,  and  love.     C. 

4.  The  King  goes  forth,  "  eonqucring  and  to 
conquer"  (Rev.  6  :  3).  ISvciiu«e  of,  «.<■.,  for 
the  sake  of  truth,  aud  the  meekness  which  is  one 
with  righteousness.  The  combination  of  the 
two  words  meekness  and  lighteousuess  is 
marked  by  a  singular  construction  in  the  He- 
brew ;  the  two  attributes  are,  so  to  speak,  iden- 
tified. The  one  object  of  the  wars  of  God's 
Anointed  is  to  make  the  attributes  incarnate  in 

Him  triumphant  (ef.  Zech.  9  :  9).     Cook. His 

truth,  meekness,  and  rig/itcousness  fire  His  glory 
and  majesty,   and  because   of   these   He  shall 


prosper.  Men  are  brought  to  believe  on  Him 
because  He  is  true,  to  learn  of  Him  because  He 
is  meek,  the  gentleness  of  Christ  is  of  mighty 
force.  Men  are  brought  to  submit  to  Him  be- 
cause He  is  righteous,  and  rules  with  equity. 
The  Gospel,  as  far  as  it  prevails  with  men,  sets 
up  in  their  hearts  truth,  meskn.ess,  iind  riyhuoiis- 
iiess,  reclities  their  mistakes  by  the  light  of  truth, 
controls  their  passions  by  the  power  of  meek- 
ness, and  governs  their  hearts  and  lives  by  the 
laws  of  righteousness.     H. 

4,  5.  The  poet  desires  that  the  king  whom 
he  celebrates  may  reign  and  triumph  in  a  Mes- 
sianic manner,  that  he  may  help  forward  Iruih 
and  what  is  truly  good  and  overcome  the  en- 
mity of  the  world,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in 
Psalm  2,  that  the  divinely  anointed  King  of 
Zion  may  with  the  sceptre  of  iron  dash  to  pieces 
everything  that  resists.     D. 

6.  T/iy  throne,  (oh)  God,  (is)  forever  nndei:er ; 
a  sceptre  of  rectitude  (is)  the  sceptre  of  Thy  kimj- 
djin.  To  avoid  the  obvious  ascription  of  divin- 
ity contained  in  the  first  clause,  two  very  forced 
constructions  have  been  proposed.  1.  Thy 
throne  (is  the  throne  of)  God  forever  and 
ever.  0.  Thy  God-throne  (or  Divine  throne)  is 
forever.  The  explanation  of  God  as  a  vocative 
is  not  only  the  most  obvious,  and  sustained  by 
many  analogies,  but  is  found  in  all  the  ancient 
versions  and  adopted  in  the  New  Testament 
(Ileb.  1  :  8),  and  was  admitted  even  by  the  anti- 
Messianic  interpreters,  until  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  position  that  Elohim  might  be 
taken  in  a  lower  sense.  A. The  person  be- 
fore the  Psalmist's  mind  was  a  visible  manifes- 
tation of  the  Godhead  ;  the  ideal  King  of  whom 
his  earthly  sovereign  was  an  imperfect  type. 
The  objection  that  the  Messiah  is  never  called 
God  or  addressed  as  God  in  the  Old  Testament 
begs  the  entire  question,  and  is  untrue  (.see  Isa. 
8  :  8,  "  O  Immanuel").  Other  explanations  of 
this  passage  are  contrary  to  its  plain  and  literal 
meaning.     Cook. 

The  Messiah  is  addressed  as  God.  This  is 
really  the  case  in  v.  7  as  well  as  in  v.  6. 
"  Therefore,  O  God,  hath  Thy  God  anointed 
Thee,"  etc.  This  is  repeated  by  Isaiah  (9:6): 
"  His  name  shall  be  called  tlic  Mighty  God,  the 
Everlasting  Father."  His  throne  is  eternal; 
forever  and  ever.  Other  kingdoms,  the  mighti- 
est and  proudest  ever  reared  by  mortals,  are 
transient  ;  the  face  of  the  world  is  strewn  with" 
their  ruins;  but  this  kingdom  shall  never  col- 
lapse ;  no  chronicler  in  the  ages  never  so  dis- 
tant shall  have  to  speak  of  its  fall  ;  no  explorer 
shall  traverse  and  survey  its  ruins.  Beautifully 
it  shall  be  thus  enduring  aud  imperishable  6<.- 
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cause  it  is  righteous  ;  "  the  sceptre  of  thy  king- 
dom is  a  right  sceptre. "     C. 

7.  «o«l,  Til y  God.  Tlie  old  Versions  and 
most  interpreters  lal^e  "  God"  and  "  Tliy  God" 
to  be  in  apposiliun.  The  construction,  liow- 
ever,  is  unusual,  and  tlie  more  natural  ijiterpre- 
tation  would  be,  "  Therefore,  O  God,  Thy  God 
hath  anointed  Thee."  This  agrees  with  the 
preceding  verse,  "  Thy  throne,  O  Gnd,  is  for- 
ever and  ever."  Cook. "  Thou  lovest  right- 
eousness and  hatest  wickedness  ;  therefore,  O 
God,  hath  Thy  God  anointed  Thee  with  joy" 
more  than  any  of  Thy  associate  kings  on  the 
throne  of  Israel  from  whom  the  Messiah  is 
thouglit  of  as  coming  forlh.  Precisely  this  is 
the  strain  of  argument  in  Isa.  11  :  1-9  ;  "  the 
spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  Him  ;"  "  He 
shall  not  judge  after  the  sight  of  His  eyes  ;" 
"  with  righteousness  sliall  He  judge  the  poor  ;" 
"  with  the  breath  of  His  lips  shall  He  slay  the 
■wicked;"  tlierefore  men  "shall  not  hurt  nor 
destroy  in  all  this  holy  mountain,"  etc.     C. 

Thy  God.  Christ,  as  Mediator,  called  God 
His  God  (John  20  :  17),  as  commissioned  by 
Him,  and  the  Head  of  those  that  are  laken  into 
covenant  with  Him.  He  has  anointed  Thcewith 
the  oil  of  (/ladness.  "  In  order  to  this  righteous 
government  of  thine,  God  has  given  Thee  His 
Spirit,  that  Divine  unction,  to  qualify  Thee  for 
thine  undertaking."  Isaiah  61  : 1— The  Spirit  of 
t/ie  Lord  is  upon  me,  because  Lie  has  anointed 
me.  He  was  anointed  with  the  Spirit  alxjve  all 
Ms  fellows,  above  all  those  that  were  anointed, 
whether  priests  or  kings.     H. 

Tliy  fellows.  In  these  words  you  have 
two  parts— namely,  first,  the  saints'  digniti/ ; 
and,  secondly,  Christ's  pre  emineiicy.  The 
saints'  dignity  consists  in  this,  that  they  are 
Christ's  "fellows."  Doth  the  Spirit  of  holiness 
dwell  in  Him  ?  So  He  doth  in  them,  too.  Is 
Christ  King  and  Priest  ?  So  are  they,  too,  hf 
the  grace  of  union  with  Him.  He  hath  made 
>is  kings  and  priests  to  God  and  His  Father. 
This  is  the  saints'  dignity,  to  be  Cliri.st's  fel- 
lows, consorts,  or  co-partners.  But  whatever 
dignity  is  ascribed  herein  to  the  saints,  tliere  is 
and  still  must  be  a  pre-eminency  acknowledged 
and  ascribed  to  Christ;  if  they  are  anointed 
with  the  spirit  of  grace,  much  more  abundantly 
is  Clirist :  "  God,  Thy  God,  hath  anointed  Thee 
with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  Thy  fellows  " 
Flarel. 

8.  Tlie  song  here  reaches  its  culminating 
point  in  the  description  of  the  king.  It  has 
portrayed  the  king  as  man,  as  warrior,  as  god- 
like ruler  ;  now  it  pictures  him  as  bridegroom 
on  the  da3'  of  his  espousals.    P. The  sequence 


of  the  thoughts  and  figures  corresponds  with 
the  history  of  the  future.  When  Babylon  has 
fallen  and  the  hero  on  a  white  horse  with  the 
name  written  on  His  garment  and  on  His 
thigh  :  "  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords," 
shall  have  slain  the  hostile  peoples  with  the 
sword  of  His  mouth,  then  follows  the  marriage 
of  the  Lamb,  which  paves  a  way  for  itself  by 
means  of  these  penal  victories  (Rev.  19  :  7).  It 
is  this  final  marriage,  which  the  Psalm  as  a 
song  of  the  Church  sees  beforehand  in  the 
dawning  light  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which 
it  hails  with  shouts  of  exultation.     D. 

Myrrh  and  aloes  (and)  cassia  (are)  all  thy  gar- 
ments, from  palaces  of  iwi'y,  from  (thenct)  have 
they  gladdened  thee.  The  figure  of  unction  in 
the  close  of  the  preceding  verse  suggests  the 
i Jua  of  perfumes  and  aromatic  substances.  His 
dress  is  described  as  so  impregnated  with  these 
odor's  that  it  may  be  poetically  said  to  be  com- 
posed of  them.  By  another  natural  association, 
these  pel  fumed  garments,  which  were  not 
usually  worn,  suggest  the  idea  of  some  rare 
festivity,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  most 
joyous  in  all  countries.     A. 

9.  Tlie  queen.  The  Hebrew  word  is  not  that 
which  is  generally  used  to  designate  the  queens 
of  Isracliiish  princes.  It  is  a  poetical  word, 
and  denotes  a  peculiarity  in  the  choice  and 
position  of  the  bride.  Mystically  it  must  refer 
to  the  Church,  but  in  her  perfect  purity  and 
unity,  as  she  is  described  in  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lation (19  :  7,  8  ;  21  :  2).     Cook. 

10.  Hear,  daughter,  and  see,  and  bend  thine 
ear,  and  forget  thy  people  and  the  house  of 
thy  father.  The  Psalmist,  in  view  of  the  ideal 
scene  which  he  has  brought  before  us,  utters  a 
kind  of  nuptial  exhortation  to  the  queen  or 
chief  bride  of  Messiah.  Hear  what  1  have  to 
say  ;  see,  with  the  ndnd's  eye,  what  I  set  before 
thee,  look  at  it,  consider  it.  Incline  thine  ear, 
lean  forward  as  a  sign  of  attention,  so  that 
nothing  shall  escape  thee.  This  preliminary 
summons  to  attend  implies  that  something  of 
serious  moment  is  to  follow.  A. The  ear- 
nestness of  this  threefold  address  is  peculiarly 
suitable  to  the  occasion  ;  how  difficult  to  gain 
the  attention  of  the  bride,  how  needful  to  make 
her  fully  conscious  of  the  complete  change  of 
sphere,  involving  the  disruption  of  old  ties,  and 
the  entire  sirrrendcr  of  heart  to  new  duties. 
Eipially  true  and  forcible  is  the  application  to 
the  Church  ;  she  has  one  work,  to  give  her.self 
up  to  Cliri.st  ;  one  sacrifice  to  make— that  of  all 
a.ssociations  and  bonds  alien  to  Him.     Cook. 

lO,  II.  Forget  thy  people  and  thy 
father's  house.     So    the   bride  of  Christ 
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shoulil  expel  from  her  heart  all  her  old  and 
earthly  loves,  to  give  a  pure  and  a  whole  heart 
to  her  allianced  Lord,  entering  upon  this  new 
relntion  with  a  radically  changed  heart  and 
life,  old  things  passina:  away,  and  all  things,  all 
affections,  all  the  heart's  love,  and  all  the  soul's 
real  life,  niiide  new.  Ho  shall  the  King  greatly 
desire  thy  beauty  ;  so  thou  mayest  become  sure 
of  His  love.  Such  beauty  of  soul  is  forever 
precious  in  His  eyes.  He  is  thy  Lord,  thy  hus- 
band—to be  accepted  with  the  siucerest  love 
and  obedience  of  thy  heart.     C. 

Thy  forty-flfth  Psalm  is  the  coronation  oath 
of  Christ  to  His  Church.  And  here  are  three 
thoughts  strung  together  to  do  honor  to  llie 
occasion — Christ's  delight  in  His  Church's 
beauty,  Christ's  claim  to  Ills  Church's  service, 
and  Christ  the  centre  of  His  Ciiurch's  worship. 

J.  Vaiighan. Our  beauty  does  not  consist  in 

our  own  virtues,  nor  even  in  the  gifts  which 
we  have  received  from  God,  by  which  we  put 
forth  virtues,  and  do  all  those  things  which 
pertain  unto  the  lite  of  the  law  ;  but  in  this — 
our  apprehending  Christ  and  believing  in  Him. 
Then  it  is  that  we  are  truly  beautiful  ;  and  it  is 
this  beauty  alone  that  Christ  looks  upon,  and 
upon  no  other.     Luther. 

12.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  Tyrians  were 
the  most  commercial  nation  in  the  world,  and 
the  one  with  which  the  Israelites  had  most 
commercial  intercourse.  It  was  natural  there- 
fore to  use  Tyre  as  a  type  for  the  wealth  and 
commerce  of  the  world,  as  employed  by  later 
■writers.  Thus  understood,  the  promise  that 
the  daughter  of  Tyre  should  seek,  by  means  of 
gifts,  to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  queen,  is  a 
prediction  that  the  richest  of  the  nations  should 
seek  union  and  communion   with   the  chosen 

people.     A. "  The  daughter  of  Tyre,"  the 

richest  of  the  nations,  with  gifts  shall  conciliate 
thy  favor.  Here,  as  in  Isa.  60  :  5-17  and  49  : 
18-23  and  Psalm  72  :  10,  the  sentiment  is  that 
in  the  fulness  of  the  Messianic  times  the  wealth 
of  the  nations  shall  be  cheerfully  laid  at  His 

feet.     C The  power  of  missions  abroad  lies 

at  home  :  a  holy  church  will  be  a  powerful 
church.  Nor  shall  there  be  lack  of  treasure  in 
her  coffers  when  grace  is  in  her  heart  ;  the  free 
gifts  of  a  willing  people  shall  enable  the  work- 
ers for  God  to  carry  on  their  sacred  enterprises 
without  stint.  Commerce  shall  send  in  its  rev- 
enue to  endow,  not  with  forced  levies  and  im- 
perial taxes,  hut  with  willing  gifts  the  Church 
of  the  Great  King.     S. 

13.  Adescription  of  the  magnificent  appear- 
ance presented  by  the  queen,  as  she  stands,  or 
perhaps  sits,  beside  the  king  on  the  throne,  ar- 


rayed in  her  royal  and  bridal  apparel  in  the  in- 
ner apartments  of  the  palace — the  presence-cham- 
ber where  the  throne  was  placed.  Her  arrival 
there  is  anticipated  in  this  ver.se,  as  the  bridal 
procession  is  subsequently  described  ;  uidess, 
as  Maurer  suggests,  this  was  not  the  king's 
palace,  but  some  other,  where  the  bride  was 
first  lodged,  and  whence  she  was  conducted  to 
the  king. 

14,  15.  The  bridal  procession  described. 
The  bride  walks,  in  Oriental  fashion,  on  the 
richly  woven  carpets  spread  for  her  feet,  ac- 
companied by  her  maidens,  and  a  festive  band 
with  music,  dancing,  etc.     P. 

14.  With  (oT  on)  variegated  cloths  shall  she  be 
conducted  to  the  king/  virgins  behind  her,  her 
companions,  brought  unto  thee.  The  lively  pic- 
ture of  an  Oriental  wedding  is  now  completed 
by  a  view  of  the  procession  to  the  bridegroom's 
house.  The  customary  train  of  female  friends 
is  not  forgotten,  but  with  this  peculiar  feature 
added,  that  the  bridesmaids  are  themselves  de- 
scribed as  brides  being  brought  (or  made  to  come) 
to  the  king,  precisely  as  the  queen  was.  Tliis 
departure  from  the  usages  of  real  life  is  pecul- 
iarly appropriate,  as  it  enables  the  writer  to  in- 
clude iu  his  description  a  sti iking  figurative 
representation  of  the  eventual  accession  of  the 
Gentiles  to  the  spiritual  privileges  and  preroga- 
tives which  for  ages  were  confined  to  Israel. 
A. She  comes  with  a  train  of  maidens,  at- 
tached to  her  in  heart  and  ready  to  seive  her, 
who  along  with  her  also  become  the  possession 
of  her  husband.  This  also  fits  in  with  the  alle- 
gorical interpretation  of  the  Psalm  as  a  hymn 
of  the  Church.  The  Lamb's  bride,  whom  th& 
seer  in  the  Apocalypse  beholds  clothed  in  re- 
splendent white  linen,  which  denotes  her  right- 
eousness, as  the  variegated  golden  garments 
here  denote  her  glory,  is  neither  one  person  nor 
one  Church,  but  the  Church  of  Israel  along 
with  the  Church  of  the  Gentiles,  which  have 
had  a  glorious  and  active  share  in  the  bringing 
in  again  of  the  daughter  of  Zion.     D. 

16.  After  having  thus  dwelt  on  the  per- 
sonal graces  of  the  royal  pair,  the  magnificence 
of  their  attire,  and  the  splendor  of  their  retinue, 
the  poet  again  addresses  the  king,  and  con- 
cludes with  congratulations  and  hopes  expressed 
as  to  the  {■•^sue  of  the  marriage.  The  monarch 
cannot  (race  his  descent  from  a  long  line  of 
kings,  but  his  children  shall  be  better  to  him 
than  royal  ancestry.  The  sacred  poet  sees  the 
earthly  king  and  the  human  marriage  before 
his  eyes  ;  but,  while  he  strikes  his  harp  to  cele- 
brate these,  a  vision  of  a  higher  glory  .streams 
in  upon  him.     Thus  the  earthly  and  the  heav- 
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enly  mingle.  The  Diviae  penetrates,  hallows, 
goes  beyoud  the  human  ;  but  the  human  is 
there.     P. 

IiiKtaul  of  thy  fathers  shall  be,  thi/  children. 
Instead  of  the  Old  Testament  Chureh,  the 
fathers  that  are  going  off,  there  shall  he  a  New 
Testament  Church,  a  Gentile  Church,  that  shall 
be  grafted  into  the  same  olive  and  partake  of 
its  jvot  and  fatiuss  (Rom.  11  :  17)  ;  more  and 
more  eminent  shall  be  tlie  children  of  the  desolate, 
than  the  children  of  the  married  wife  (Isa.  54  :  1). 
This  promise  to  Christ  is  of  the  same  import 
with  that  (Isa.  53  :  10),  He  shall  sec  his  seed  ; 
and  these  shall  be  \Qa.i\e  pnnces  m  all  the  earth, 
there  shall  be  some  of  all  nations  brought  into 
subjection  to  Christ,  and  so  made  princes,  7nade 
to  our  Ood  kinrjs  andpriests  (Rev.  1  :  6).     II. 

17.  I  Avill  make  Thy  name  to  be 
rcnicnibcrcd.  The  final  address  of  the 
Psalmist  is  to  the  King.  The  work  of  all 
Christ's  messengers,  whether  prophets  or  evan- 
gelists, is  simply  to  make  His  name  known. 
Forever  and  ever.  The  last  words  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  Mes.sianic  character  of  the 
Psalm.  The  people,  literally,  the  peoples,  i.e., 
the  Gentiles,  accepting  Christ  as  their  King, 
praise  Ilim  "  as  God  over  all,  blessed  forever- 
more"  (Rom.  9  :  5).     Cui.k. 

Israel,  which  the  Psalmist  represents,  is  called 


upon  first  of  all  to  proclaim  in  praises  the  name 
of  the  Messiah  from  generation  to  generation. 
But  in  doing  so  it  does  not  remain  alone.  The 
peoples  are  thereby  stirred  up  to  do  the  same. 
The  cud  of  the  history  of  redemption  is  this, 
that  Israel  and  the  peoples  together  praise  this 

lovely,   heroic,   Divine   King.      D. Christ's 

espousing  unto  Himself  a  church,  and  gather- 
ing more  and  more  from  age  to  age  by  His 
Word  and  Spirit  uulo  il,  His  converting  souls 
and  biinging  them  into  the  fellowship  of  His 
family,  and  giving  unto  them  princely  minds 
and  affections  wherever  they  live,  is  a  large 
matter  of  growing  and  everlasting  glory  unto 
His  majesty.     Dickson. 

"  Thy  name  remembered  in  all  generations  ;" 
the  name  of  Jesus  known  in  all  llie  earth,  held 
in  honor  and  love  by  all  tiie  nations  ;  one  Lord 
and  His  name  one  ;  the  idols  utterly  perished  ; 
Jesus,  the  pure,  the  lovely  and  glorious  One, 
the  sole  object  of  worship  and  praise  thence- 
forth and  onward  forever — .such  is  the  consum- 
mation of  this  wonderful  prophecy  !  Will  there 
not  be  joy  above  and  joy  below,  joy  among  the 
holy  in  heaven  and  joy  among  the  living  of 
earth,  ■when  this  "  consummation  so  devoutly 
to  be  wished"  shall  become  too  real  to  be  any 
longer  doubted — shall  be  truly  the  glory  of 
earth  as  well  as  the  glory  of  heaven  !     C. 
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1  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength, 
A  very  present  help  in  trouble. 

2  Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  though  the  earth 

do  change, 
And  though  the  mountains  be  moved  in  the 
heart  of  the  spas  ; 

3  Though   the   waters    thereof    roar  and    be 

troubled. 
Though  the  mountains  shake  with  the  swell- 
ing thereof  [Sclah 

4  There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  make 

glad  the  city  of  God. 
The   holy   place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the 
Most  High. 

5  God  is  in  the  midst  of  her  ;  she  .shall  not  be 

moved  : 
God  shall  help  her,  and  that  right  early. 


6  The    nations     raged,    the    kingdoms    were 

moved  : 
He  uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted. 

7  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  ; 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge.  [Selah 

«  Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord, 

What  desolations  he  hatli  made  in  the  earth. 
'J  lie  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of 
the  earth  ; 
He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  eutteth  the  spear 

in  sunder ; 
He  burnetii  the  chariots  in  the  fire. 

10  T?e  still,  and  know  that  I  am  God  ; 

I  will  be  exalted  among  the  nations,  I  will 
be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

1 1  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  : 

The  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge  [SclaU 
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This  and  the  two  followins;  Psalnri  are  hymns 
of  triumph,  composed  ou  Ihu  occasion  of  some 
great  deliverance.  I  am  iutliued  to  IhinU  that 
they  all  celebrated  the  same  event,  the  sudden 
and  miraculous  desiruclion  of  the  army  of 
Sennacherib  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem. 
That  proud  host  had  swept  the  land.  City 
after  city  had  fallen  into  the  power  of  the  con- 
queror. The  career  of  Sennacherib  and  his 
captains  had  been  one  uninterrupted  success. 
The  capital  itself  alone  held  out,  audeveu  there 
the  enfeebled  garrison  .seemed  little  likely  to 
make  a  .successful  resistance.  The  swollen 
river  had,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  over- 
flowed all  its  channels,  and  risen  even  to  the 
neck.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  deliverance 
came.  When  there  were  no  succors  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  neither  king  nor  army  could  help 
the  city,  God  helped  her.  He,  the  Lord  of 
hosts,  was  in  the  midst  of  her,  keeping  watch 
over  her  walls  and  defending  her  towers.  His 
angel  went  forth  at  dead  of  night  and  smote 
the  host  of  the  Assyrians,  and  when  men  awoke 
in  the  morning,  there  reigned  in  that  vast  camp 
the  silence  and  the  stillness  of  death.  Such  a 
deliverance  must  have  filled  the  whole  nation 
■with  wonder  ami  joy.  The  old  days  of  Moses 
and  David  woidil  seem  to  have  returned.  The 
hopes  of  prophets,  so  great  and  so  glowiug,  yet 
so  often  apparently  defeated,  seemed  now  nearer 
to  their  accomplislimcnt.  The  times  were  at 
hand  when  Jerusalem  should  be  indeed  the  py 
of  the  whole  earth,  when  all  nations  should  ac- 
knowledge Jehovah  as  their  king.  Her  towers, 
her  palaces,  the  temple  of  her  God,  stood  in  all 
their  beauty,  saved  by  a  miracle  from  the  spoil- 
er's hand.  Goil  had  made  Himself  known  there 
a?  a  sure  refuge,  and  henceforth  His  name 
would  be  acknowledged  in  the  earth.  We 
should  expect  to  find  such  a  deliverance  cele- 
brated by  songs  of  thanksgiving  and  triumph. 
We  should  expect  to  find  in  these  songs  some 
indications  of  the  particular  events  which  they 
were  intended  to  commemorate.  Accordingly 
we  do  find,  especially  in  this  Psalm,  and  in  the 
fortyeigbth,  certain  expressions  which  are 
most  natural  and  most  intelligible,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  were  written  at  this  time.  In 
this  Psalm  there  occur,  moreover,  very  remark- 
able coincidtnccs,  both  in  thought  and  expres- 
sion, with  those  prophecies  of  Isaiah  which 
were  uttered  in  prospect  of  the  Assyrian  inva- 
sion.    P. 

The  Church  is  safe  under  Divine  protection. 
This  theme  is  amplified  in  three  strophes,  the 
close  of  which  is  indicated  by  the  Siiahs.  If 
the  Psalm  owed  its  origin  to  any  particular  his- 


torical occasion,  of  which  there  seem  to  ho 
some  traces  in  the  last  part,  there  is  none  to 
which  it  would  be  more  appropriate  than  the 
miraculous  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Kings  li)  :  'i'l  \  Isa. 
Ii7  :  30).  as  this  was  a  signal  instance  of  Divine 
interposition  for  the  deliverance  of  the  chosen 
people,  and  pecnliaily  adapted  to  exalt  the  God 
of  Israel  among  the  nations.     A. 

All  tbe  points  in  tliis  Psalm  accord  admirably 
with  the  linus  of  Hezekiah,  when  God  inter- 
posed for  tils  people  as  their  lefuge  and  strength 
in  limes  of  deepest  trouble,  and  wdien  the  proud 
Assyrian  whose  tramp  shook  the  nations  was 
suddenly  smitten,  and  the  daughters  of  Zion 
rejoiced  in  the  God  of  their  salvation.  Nothing 
forbids  that  date  and  occasion  ;  every  puint  is 
finely  adapted  to  the  ciicnmstauces  of  that 
time  ;  and  we  get  a  more  vi-vid  and  lifelike 
sense  of  the  Psalm  if  we  connect  it  ivith  those 
historic  events.  We  may  think  of  it  as  the 
national  song  of  victory,  or  rather  of  triumph 
ill  Ood,  celebrating  not  so  much  the  prowess 
of  arms,  the  courage  of  heroes,  the  terrible  ex- 
ecution of  the  enginery  of  war,  as  the  might  of 
Israel's  God.     C. 

The  first  strophe  (vs.  1-3)  brings  out  the  gen- 
eral truth  of  the  safety  of  those  in  whose  behalf 
Divine  power  is  enlisted,  even  in  the  midst  of 
the  wildest  commotions,  when  the  earth  is 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  all  things  seem  falling 
into  ruin.  The  second  strophe  (v.;:.  4-7)  exhib- 
its more  particularly  the  safety  of  Zion.  Iho 
place  chosen  by  God  for  His  abode  among  men, 
from  which  all  gracious  influences  descend  in 
living  streams,  and  which  He  will  maintain  in 
beauty  and  strength,  while  under  His  judg- 
ments opposing  kingdoms  shall  tumble  into 
ruin,  and  in  the  heat  of  His  wrath  the  solid 
earth  shall  he  dissolved.  In  the  third  strophe 
(vs.  8-11)  the  completed  residt  of  the  recent 
Divine  interposition  is  celebrated  in  joyful 
song.  The  uproar  has  ceased.  The  entmy  he- 
fore  the  pride  of  whose  power  the  cho.sen  people 
had  so  lately  trembled  in  deadly  fear  is  put  to 
silence,  the  instruments  of  war  are  destroyed, 
and  peace  is  restored  to  the  wearied  and  ex- 
hausted earth.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  poet 
had  idealized  recent  historic  events,  as  con- 
nected with  the  great  Divine  forces  that  are 
ever  working  in  defence  of  truth  anil  right 
against  the  evil  and  wrong  that  have  so  long 
been  defiant  and  dominant  in  the  world.  This 
wonderful  deliverance  is  before  his  mind  as 
suggestive  of  the  final  deliverance  of  the  Church 
from  oppression  and  siilTering,  of  a  time  tinder 
the  reign  of  the  Messiah  when  evil  shall  be  for- 
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ever  vanquished,  riglateousness  covering  the 
earth  like  a  river,  and  peace  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  In  this  aspect  this  song  ot  praise  is  of 
permanent  value.  It  will  be  recognized  as  the 
iu.spircd  basis  of  Luther's  magaiticeiit  choral, 
"  Ei.'i  fcste  Bunj  ist  uiiser  Oott."     De  Witt. 

We  sing  this  P^^alm  to  the  praise  of  God  be- 
cau.se  God  is  with  us,  and  powerfully  and  mir- 
aculously preserves  and  defends  His  Church 
and  His  Word  against  all  fanatical  spirits, 
against  the  gates  of  hell,  against  the  implacable 
hatred  of  the  devil,  and  again.st  all  the  assaults 
of  the  world,  the  flesh  and  sin.     Lutlier. 

\-'i.  First  strophe.  The  safety  and  security 
of  the  people  of  God,  even  when  the  earth  itself 
and  the  strong  foundations  of  the  earth  arc 
shaken.  The  revolutions  and  commotions  of 
the  political  world  are  here  described  by  images 
borrowed  from  the  convulsions  of  the  natural 
world,  the  earthquake  which  makes  the  moun- 
tains to  tremble,   the  roaring  of  the  seas.  (tc. 

See  V.  6,  where  the  figure  is  dropped.     P. 

The  first  words  strike  the  key-note  of  this  thrill- 
ing song — God,  the  refuge  aud  the  strength  of 
His  prayerful,  trusting  people.  It  was  in  times 
of  deepest  trouble  that  He  was  found  their 
help,  exceedingly — this  being  the  precise  ex- 
pression in  the  song.     C. 

He  who  walks  humbly  with  his  God,  com- 
munes with  Him  and  enjoys  Him,  as  the  daily 
tenor  of  his  life,  sees  the  night  of  adeersily 
darkening  around  him  without  consternation. 
When  skies  grow  dark,  when  friends  are  few, 
when  health  fails,  when  losses  and  bereavements 
and  old  age  come  on,  and  mi.sfortunes  thicken 
every  hour,  he  can  feel  that  all  is  safe — that  the 
real  portion  has  not  been  touched — that  God  is 
still  tlie  same.  Ills  apprehension?  of  God's  na- 
ture and  providence,  his  relation  to  Christ  as 
his  covenant  head  and  ever  present  alvOLiate, 
and  his  certainty  that  no  jot  or  tittle  of  promise 
shall  remain  unfulfilled,  avail  to  lift  his  head 
when  the  waves  run  highest.  In  these  shakings 
of  tlie  earth  and  sea  he  does  not  behold  the 
tokens  of  a  departing  God.  On  the  contrary, 
lie  can  sing  with  the  Psalmist,  "  God  is  our 
refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in 
trouble."     J.  W.  A. 

Bruised  reeds,  smoking  flax,  broken  hearts, 
dumb  sufferers,  the  slow  of  speech,  timid  be- 
lievers, tempted  spirits — weakness  in  all  its 
varieties— find  a  refuge  in  that  thought  of  God, 
which  nothing  else  reveals  so  affectingly  as  the 
gift  of  prayer,  that  He  is  a  very  present  help  in 
every  time  of  trouble.  lie  whom  the  heaven 
of  heavens  cannot  contain  "  has  come  down 
and  placed  Himself  in  the  centre  of  the  little 


circle  of  human  ideas  and  affections,"  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  making  our  "  religion  always 
the  homestead  of  common  feelings."     Phelps. 

2.  Therefore  we  will  not  fear  in,  the  clmnging 
of  the  earth,  and  in  tJie  movinff  of  mouiUains  in 
the  heart  (f  seas.  The  simple  idea  expressed  by 
these  strong  figures  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
violent  changes  and  commotions.  By  the 
changing  or  exchanging  of  the  earth  we  may  un- 
derstand either  its  change  of  place,  violent  re- 
moval, or  more  probably  a  change  of  face  and 
aspect  or  condition,  as  the  effect  of  mighty  rev- 
olutions. In  its  changing,  i.e.,  when  it  changes 
and  because  it  changes.  The  mountains,  as 
appears  from  v.  6,  are  emblems  of  great  king- 
doms and  powerful  slates.  The  sea  may  be 
mentioned  only  as  the  place  to  which  the  moun- 
tains are  transplanted,  or  in  which  they  are 
shaken  ;  but  it  may  also  be  a  specific  emblem 
of  the  world,  continually  moved  and  agitated 
by  the  strife  of  human  passions.  This  descrip- 
tion is  peculiaily  appropriate  to  the  commotions 
necessarily  produced  by  the  extensive  conquests 
of  the  great  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  per- 
haps with  special  reference  in  this  case  to  As- 
syria.    A. 

2,  3.  The  earth  thrown  into  a  state  of  wild 
confusion,  the  mountains  hurled  into  the  mighty 
deep,  the  sea  tossed  into  a  tempest,  and  the 
everlasting  hills  drifting  on  its  foaming  billows, 
are  the  vivid  images  by  which  the  Divine  judg- 
ments on  wicked  and  persecuting  nations  are 
described  in  the  language  of  the  prophets. 
/.  Morison. "  Selah  ;"  pause  and  contem- 
plate the  scene  1  Think  how  safe  we  were  in 
God  our  refuge,  and  how  safe  we  shall  be 
through  all  the  future  ages  with  such  a  refuge 
ever  at  hand  in  our  deepest  need  1     C. 

4.  A  river.  This  figure  is  expressly  chosen 
to  represent  the  contrast  between  the  serene  and 
tranquil  influence  of  God's  presence  among  Uis 
people,  and  the  convulsions  described  in  the 

preceding  verses.     Cook. What  is  meant  is 

the  river  of  grace,  which  is  compared  in  3(3  :  9 
also  with  a  river  of  Paradise.  When  the  city 
of  God  is  threatened  and  invested  by  enemies, 
it  will  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,  tremble  nor 
despair,  for  the  river  of  grace  and  of  its  ordi- 
nances and  promises  flows  with  its  joy-bringing 
waves  through  the  holy  place,  where  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  the  Most  High  has  been  erected. 
D. 

One  of  the  boasts  of  Assyria's  king  was  this  : 
"  With  the  sole  of  my  foot  have  I  dried  up  all 
the  rivers  of  the  besieged  places"  (Isa.  37  :  25)  ; 
implying,  it  would  seem,  that  he  expected  to 
subdue  Jerusalem  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of 
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water.  But  the  resources  of  the  Almighty 
witlistood  him  at  this  point,  providing  a  river 
wliose  streams  should  forever  gladden  the  city 
of  God.  Water  being  one  of  the  necessities  of 
life,  a  river  becomes  a  fit  symbol  of  rich  and 
unfailing  .supply.  Eden  was  not  coraplL-te  with- 
out one  ;  the  heavenly  paiadise  rejoices  in  its 
"river  of  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal." 
C. 

Thus,  says  our  Psalm,  not  with  noise,  not 
witli  tumult,  not  with  conspicuous  and  destruc- 
tive energy,  but  in  silent,  secret,  undergroiuid 
communication,  God's  grace,  God's  love,  His 
peace,  His  power,  His  almighty  and  gentle  self 
How  into  men's  souls.  Quietness  and  confi- 
dence on  our  sides  correspond  to  the  quietness 
and  serenity  with  which  He  glides  into  the 
heart.  Instead  of  all  the  noise  of  the  sea  you 
have  within  the  quiet  impartations  of  the  voice 
that  is  still  and  small,  wherein  God  dwells. 
The  extreraest  power  is  silent.  The  mightiest 
force  in  all  the  universe  is  the  force  which  has 
neither  speech  nor  language.  The  parent  of 
all  phj'sical  force,  as  astronomista  seem  to  be 
more  and  more  teaching  us,  is  the  great  central 
sun  whicii  moveth  all  things,  which  operates 
all  physical  changes,  whose  beams  are  all  but 
omnipotent,  and  yet  fall  so  quietly  that  thuy  do 
not  disturb  the  motes  that  dance  in  the  rays. 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  child's  play  com- 
pared with  the  energy  that  goes  to  make  the 
falling  dews  and  quiet  rains.  The  power  of 
tlie  sunshine  is  the  root  power  of  all  force  which 
works  in  material  things.  And  so  we  turn, 
with  the  symbol  in  our  hands,  to  the  throne  of 
G.xl,  and  when  He  says,  "  Not  by  might  nor 
by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,"  we  are  aware  of 
an  energy,  the  signature  of  whose  might  is  its 
quietness,  which  is  omnipotent  because  it  is 
gentle  and  silent.  Tbe  seas  may  roar  and  be 
troubled,  the  tiny  thread  of  the  river  is  mightier 
than  they  all.     A.  M. 

5.  Goi  (««)  in  the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be 
moned  ;  Ood  will  help  her  at  the  turning  of  the 
morning.  This  last  Idiomatic  phrase  seems  to 
mean,  at  the  point  when  the  day  turns  to  come 
back,  after  reaching  its  greatest  distance.  The 
idea  is  that  of  a  critical  transition  from  grief  to 
joy.  The  terms  of  this  verse  become  still  more 
significant  and  striking,  if  we  suppose  a  specific 
reference  to  the  uight  in  which  Sennacherib's 
host  was  smitten,  and  the  sight  which  was  dis 
closed  at  break  of  day.     A. 

"  The  history  of  the  world  is  the  judgment 
of  the  world."  When  He  wills  the  plains  are 
covered  and  mountains  disappear,  but  one  rock 
stands  fast — "  The    mountain   of    the    Lord's 


house  is  exalted  above  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains ;"  and  when  everything  is  rocking  and 
swaying  in  the  tempests,  hero  is  fixity  and 
tranquillity.  She  shall  not  be  moved.  Wliy  ? 
Because  of  her  citizens  ?  No  !  Kicau.se  of  her 
guards  and  gates  ?  No  I  Because  of  her  or- 
thodoxy ?  No  !  But  liecause  God  is  in  her, 
and  slie  is  safe,  and  wiiere  He  dwells  no  evd 
can  come.  "  Thou  carriest  Cie.sar  and  his  for- 
tunes." The  ship  of  Christ  cairies  tlie  Lord 
and  His  fortune  ;  and,  therefore,  whatsoever 
becomes  ot  the  other  little  ships  in  the  wild 
dash  of  the  tempest,  this  with  the  Lord  on 
hoard  arrives  at  its  desired  haven — "  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  her,  she  shall  not  be  moved." 
A.  M. 

When  Melanchthon  began  sometimes  to  fear 
lest  the  infant  Heformation  should  be  stifled  in 
the  birlh,  Luther  was  wont  to  comfort  him 
with  these  words  :  "  If  we  perish,  Christ  must 
fall  loo  (Ho  is  in  the  midst  of  us),  and  if  it 
must  be  so,  be  it  so  ;  I  had  rather  perish  with 
Christ,  that  great  Ruler  of  the  world,  thau 
prosper  with  Csesar."     J.  Coll  ngs. 

6,  7.  The  song  recurs  again  to  the  scenes  of 
terror — the  formidable  powers  combined  against 
the  holy  city — to  bring  to  view  once  more  the 
cftVct  of  God's  glorious  interposition.  Just 
then  the  awful  voice  of  God  was  heard  ;  the 
earth  melted  ;  all  hostile  forces  quailed  before 
Him.  This  proves  that  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 
God  of  the  armies  of  heaven.  Monarch  of  the 
heavenly  worlds,  is  on  our  side — at  once  the 
God  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  Jacob  :  He  is 
our  refuge  !  Why  should  we  fear  ?  "  Selah  !" 
Think  of  this  wonder-working  God,  the  unfail- 
ing strength  and  succor  of  His  people  1     C. 

The  condensed  narrative  moves  to  its  end 
by  a  series  of  short  crashing  sentences  like  the 
ring  of  the  destructive  axe  at  the  roots  of  trees. 
Wo  see  the  whole  sequence  of  events  as  by 
lightning  flashes,  which  give  brief  glimpses  and 
are  quenched.  The  grand  graphic  words  seem 
to  pant  wiih  haste,  as  they  reeoril  Israel's  deliv- 
erance. That  deliverance  comes  from  the  Con- 
quering Voice.  "  The  heathen  raged"  (the  same 
word,  we  may  note,  as  is  found  a  vcr«e  or  two 
back,  "  Though  the  waters  thereof  TOrt;-"),  "  the 
kingdoms  were  moved  :  He  utiereil  His  voice, 
the  earth  melted."  With  what  vigor  these 
hurried  sentences  describe,  first,  the  wild  wrath 
and  formidable  movements  of  the  foe,  and  then 
the  One  Sovereign  Word  which  quells  them  all, 
as  well  as  the  instantaneous  weakness  that  dis- 
solves the  seeming  solid  substance  when  the 
breath  of  His  lips  smites  it  !  And  where  will 
you  find  a  grander  or  loftier  thought  than  this. 
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tlmt  the  simple  worrt,  Ihe  utterance  of  llie  pure 
will  of  Goil,  conquers  all  opposition,  and  tells 
at  once  in  the  sphere  of  material  tilings?  He 
speaks,  anil  it  is  done.  "  He  uttered  His  voice, 
tlie  eattli  melted."  How  grandly,  too,  these 
last  words  give  the  impression  of  immediate 
and  utter  dissohilion  of  all  oppusition  !  All 
the  Titanic  brute  forces  are,  at  His  voice,  dis 
integrated,  and  lose  their  organization  and  solid- 
ity. "The  hills  melted  like  wax;"  "The 
mountains  flowed  down  at  Thy  presence." 
A.  M. 

7.  Jeliovali  (God  of)  Xioatfi.  TIio 
name  first  occurs  in  the  mouth  of  Hannah 
(1  Sam.  1  :  11),  and  is  applied  to  God  as  the 
Great  King  whom  all  created  powers,  the  armies 
both  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  obey.  To  this 
name  the  Psalmist  immediately  subjoins  an- 
other, "  the  God  of  Jacob,"  the  covenant  God 
of  His  people.  Thus  we  are  reminded,  as  Cal- 
vin remarks,  of  the  double  prop  on  which  our 
faith  rests  ;  the  infinite  power  whereby  He  can 
subdue  the  universe  unto  Himself,  and  the 
falheily  love  which  He  has  revealed  in  His 
Woril.  Where  these  two  arc  joined  together, 
our  faith  may  trample  on  all  enemies.     P. 

§.  All  the  operations  of  providence  must  be 
considered  as  the  works  of  the  Lord,  and  His 
attributes  and  purposes  must  be  taken  notice 
of  in  them.  Parliculaily  take  notice  of  the 
desolations  lie  has  made  in  the  earth,  among  the 
enemies  of  His  Church,  who  thought  to  have 
laid  the  land  of  Israel  desolate.  The  destruc- 
tion they  designed  to  bring  upon  Ihe  Church 
has  been  turned  upon  themselves.  Cities  were 
burned,  countries  laid  waste,  armies  of  men  cut 
off  and  laid  in  heaps  upon  heaps.  Come  and 
see  the  effects  of  desolating  judgments,  and 
stand  in  awe  of  God  ;  say,  Eoxo  terrible  art 
Thou  in  Thy  tcarks/  (06  :  3.)  Let  all  that  op- 
pose Him  see  this  with  terror,  and  expect  the 
same  cup  of  trembling  to  be  put  into  their 
hands  ;  let  all  that  fear  Him  and  trust  in  Him 
see  it  with  pleasure,  and  not  be  afraid  of  the 
most  formidable  powers  armed  against  the 
Cluireh.  Let  them  gird  themselves,  but  they 
shall  be  broken  to  pieces.     H. 

In  war  death  reigns  without  a  rival  and  with- 
out control.  War  is  the  work,  the  element,  or 
rather  the  sport  and  triumph  of  death,  who 
glories,  not  only  in  the  extent  of  his  conquest, 
but  in  the  richness  of  his  spoil.  In  the  other 
methods  of  attack,  in  the  other  forms  which 
death  assumes,  the  feeble  and  the  aged,  who  at 
the  best  can  live  but  a  short  lime,  are  usually 
the  victims  ;  here  it  is  the  vigorous  and  the 
strong.     It  is  remarked  by  an  ancient  historian 


that  in  peace  children  bury  their  parents,  in 
war  parents  bury  their  children  ;  nor  is  the 
difference  small.     R.  Hall. 

9.  When  He  pleases  to  sheathe  His  sword. 
He  puts  an  end  to  the  wars  of  the  nations,  and 
crowns  them  with  peace.  War  and  peace 
depend  on  Uis  word  and  will  as  much  as  storms 
and  calms  at  sea  do  (107  :  25,  29).  He  makes 
wars  to  cente  unto  the  end  of  the  earth. 

10.  Be  still  and  know.  Men  will  set 
up  themselves,  will  have  their  own  waj'  and  do 
tiieir  own  will  ;  but  let  them  know  that  God 
will  be  exalted.  He  will  have  His  way,  will  do 
His  own  will,  will  glorify  His  own  name,  and 
wherein  they  deal  jii-oiidly,  lie  will  be  ubore  them, 
and  make  them  know  that  He  is  so.  Let  His 
own  people  be  still  ;  let  them  be  calm  and  trem- 
ble no  more,  but  know  to  their  comfort  that  the 
Lord  is  God,  He  is  God  alone  and  will  be  ex- 
alted above  the  heathen  ;  let  Him  alone  to 
maintain  His  honor,  to  fulfil  His  own  counsels, 
and  to  support  His  own  interest  in  the  world. 
Though  we  be  depressed,  yet  let  us  not  be  de- 
jected, for  we  are  sure  that  God  will  be  exalted, 
and  that  may  satisfy  us  ;  He  will  work  for  His 
great  name,  and  then  no  matter  what  becomes 
of  our  little  names.     H. 

"  Be  still,  and  know."  We  cannot  know  this 
deep  and  eternal  truth  unless  we  are  still.  But. 
on  the  other  hand,  this  knowledge  will  make  us 
still.  If  we  have  it  not,  or  are  not  .seeking  to 
have  it,  we  must  be  restless  and  impatient  ; 
just  so  far  as  it  is  granted  to  us  it  must  bring 

tranquillity.     Maurice. We  need  this  deeper 

and  .stiller  element  in  our  piety.  We  want  not 
only  to  work,  but  to  believe  that  God  in  Christ 
works,  and  with  mightier  forces  than  we  ; 
works  through  and  by  us,  or  without  us,  as  He 
will  ;  and  that  we  are  at  best  but  inapt  and  in 
competent  instruments  in  His  hands.     F.  D.  H. 

The  two  clauses  which  compose  this  sentence 
are  so  interwoven  that  each  may  be  the  cause 
and  each  may  be  the  effect  of  the  other.  The 
way  to  know  God  is  to  be  still,  and  the  way  to 
be  still  is  to  know  God.  It  is  one  of  these 
beautiful  reciprocities  which  we  often  find  be- 
tween a  duty  and  a  privilege.  The  way  to  do 
the  duty  is  to  accept  the  privilege,  and  the  way 
to  enjoy  the  privilege  is  to  do  the  duty.  In  the 
stillness  you  will  learn  that  God  is  from  all 
eternity  the  same  ;  that  God  elects  His  own  ; 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  man's  salvation  re- 
volves within  himself  ;  that  all  God's  attributes 
harmonize  in  Christ.  This  is  stillness  :  The 
Lord  is  :  the  Lord  liveth  ;  the  Lord  reigneth. 
J.  V. 

11.  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us. 
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This  is  the  pervading  idea  of  the  Psuhn.  Hi'  is 
not  coming  down  anions  "s.  I'ke  some  hcallicn 
god,  to  liL'lp  us  in  an  enii.rg'.'ney  ;  lie  is  with 
us,  not  visible  to  our  eyes,  l)ut  really  present, 
the  strength  and  refuge  of  our  hearts.     Maurice. 

God's   presence    means    Go'.'s    sympathy, 

God's  knowledge,  Gods  actual  ht'lp,  and  these 
are  ours  if  we  will.  Instead  of  staggering  at 
the  apparent  impossibility  that  so  transcendent 
and  mighty  a  B  in;  shoull  stjop  from  His 
throne,  where  He  lords  it  over  the  universe, 
and  enter  into  the  narrow  room  of  our  hearts, 
.let  us  lather  try  to  rise  to  the  rapture  of  the  as- 
tonished Psalmist  when,  looking  upon  the  de- 
liverance that  had  been  wrought,  this  was  the 
leading  conviction  that  was  written  in  flame 
upon  his  heart,  "  The  Lord  of  hjsts  is  with  us  /" 
A.  M. 

The  joyous  refrain  of  the  song  brings  it  fitly 
to  its  close.  This  glorious  Lord  of  hosts  dwells 
among  us,  the  God  of  His  own  peoph;  ("  Ja- 
cob") and  their  everlasting  refuge.     C The 

Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Jacob,  has  been,  is, 
and  will  be  with  us  ;  has  been,  is,  and  will  be 
our  refuge  ;  the  original  includes  all  ;  and  well 
may  Selah  be  added  to  it.  Mark  this  and  take 
the  cjmfort  of  it,  and  say,  If  Qod  be  for  us,  who 
can  bi  agiinst  nsf     H. 

"  The  Lord  of  h)sts  is  with  us."  That  ma- 
jestic name  includes  all  the  deepest  and  most 
blessed  thoughts  of  God  which  the  earlier  reve- 
lation imparted.  That  name  of  "  Jehovali" 
proclaims  at  once  His  Eternal  Being  and  His 
covenant  relation— manifesting  Him  by  its  mys- 
terious meaning  as  He  who  dwells  above  time  ; 
the  tideless  sea  of  absolute,  unchanging  exist- 
ence, from  whom  all  the  stream  of  creatural 
life  flows  forth  many  colored  and  transient,  to 
whom  it  all  returns  ;  who,  Himself  unchang- 
ing, changelh  all  tilings  ;  and  declaring  Him, 
by  the  historical  associations  connected  with  it, 
!is  liaviiig  unveiled  His  purposes  in  firm  words 
to  which  men  may  trust,  and  as  having  entered 
into  that  solemn  league  with  Israel  which  un- 
derlay their  whole  national  life.  He  is  the  Ijord 
the  Eternal — the  covenant  name.  He  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  "  imperator, "  abs.olnte  master 
and  commander,  captain  and  king  of  all  the 


combined  forces  of  the  universe,  whether  (hey 
be  personal  or  impersonal,  spiritual  or  material, 
wlio,  in  serried  ranks,  wait  on  Him,  and  movi; 
harmonious,  obedient  to  His  will.  And  this 
Eternal  Master  of  the  legions  of  Ihe  universe  is 
with  us,  weak  and  poor,  and  troubled  and  sin- 
ful as  we  are. 

But  we  have  a  fuller  revelation  of  that  mighty 
name,  and  a  more  wondrous  and  closer  Divine 
presence  by  our  sides.  The  Psalm  rejoices  in 
that  "  the  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us  ;"  and  the 
choial  answer  of  the  Gospel  swells  into  loftier 
music,  as  it  tells  of  the  fullilment  of  Psalinisls" 
hopes  antl  prophets'  visions  in  Him  who  is 
called  "Immauuel,"  which  is,  being  inttr- 
prtted,  "God  with  us."  The  Psalm  is  confi- 
dent in  that  God  dwelt  in  Zion.'  And  our 
confidence  has  the  more  wondrous  fact  to  lay 
hold  of,  that  even  now  the  Word  who  dwelt 
among  us  makes  His  abode  in  every  believing 
heart,  and  gathers  them  all  together  at  last  in 
that  great  city,  round  whoi^e  flashing  founda- 
tions no  tumult  of  ocean  beats,  whose  gates  of 
pearl  need  not  be  closed  against  any  foes,  with 
whose  happy  citizens  "God  will  dwell,  and 
they  shall  be  His  people,  and  God  Himself  shall 
be  with  them,  and  be  their  God."     A.  31. 


Well,  let  the  world  have  its  course,  I  am  con- 
tent to  bear  it  ;  God's  will  be  done  ;  let  the  sea 
be  troubled  ;  let  the  waves  thereof  roar  ;  let 
the  winds  of  aftliclion  blow  ;  let  the  waters  of 
sorrows  rush  upon  me  ;  let  the  darkness  of  grief 
and  heaviness  compass  me  about ;  yet  will  I 
not  be  afraid  ;  these  storms  will  blow  over  ; 
these  winds  will  be  laid  ;  these  waves  will  fall  ; 
this  tempest  cannot  last  long  ;  and  these  clouds 
shall  be  dispelled  ;  whatsoever  I  suffer  here 
shall  shortly  have  an  end.  I  shall  not  suffer 
eternally  ;  come  the  worst  that  can  come,  death 
will  put  an  end  to  all  my  sorrows  and  miseries. 
Lord,  grant  me  patience  here  an<l  case  here- 
after !  I  will  suffer  patiently  whatsoever  can 
happen,  and  shall  endeavor  to  do  nothing 
against  my  conscience  and  displeasing  unto 
Thee  ;  for  all  is  safe  and  sure  with  him  who  is 
certain  and  sure  of  a  blessed  eternity,  Binhup 
Taylor. 
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FOR    THE    CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;    A    PSALM    OK    TUE    EONS    OF    KOKAH. 


1  O  ci.AP  your  hands,  all  yc  peoples  ; 
Shout  unlo  God  wilh  tlie  vuice  of  triumph. 

2  For  the  Lord  Most  High  is  tcrriljle  ; 
lie  is  a  great  Kiug  over  all  the  earlh. 

3  He  shall  subdue  the  peoples  under  us, 
And  the  nations  under  our  feet. 

4  Hfi  shall  choose  our  inheritance  for  us. 
The  excellency  of  Jacob  whom  he  loved. 

[Selah 

5  God  is  gone  up  with  a  shout. 

The  Lord  with  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 


a  Sing  praises  to  God,  sing  praises  : 

Sing  praises  unto  our  King,  sing  praise?. 

7  For  God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth  ; 
Sing  }'c  praises  wilh  understanding. 

8  God  reigneth  over  the  nations  : 
God  sittetU  upon  his  holy  throne. 

9  Tlie  princes  of  the  peoples  are  gathered  to- 

gether 
To  be  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham  : 
For  the  shields  of  the  earlh  belong  unto  God  ; 
He  is  greatly  exalted. 


All  Naiions  Woi-sliip  Jtliovnh  as  Their  King. 
The  subject  of  this  Psalm  is  the  joyful  acknowl- 
edgment by  all  nations  of  God's  absolute  sov- 
ereignly in  the  world.  It  embodies,  therefore, 
the  Messianic  idea  of  the  fulfilment  of  Ihe  prom- 
ise to  Abraham  that  he  .should  be  the  father  of 
nations,  and  so  points  forward  lo  the  time 
when  this  idea  and  promise  should  be  fully  re- 
alized in  the  ascension  and  exaltation  of  our 
blessed  Loid.     De  Witt. 

Ah.vninof  triumph,  in  which  the  singer  calls 
upon  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  praise  Jeho- 
vah as  their  Kiug,  and  joyfully  anticipates  the 
time  when  they  shall  all  become  one  body  with 
the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraham.  In  this 
sense  Ihe  Psalm  may  be  called  Messianic,  a 
prophecy  of  the  tinal  tiiumph  of  God's  king- 
dom upon  earth.     P. The  Psalm  has  every 

appearance  of  having  been  composed  in  refer- 
ence to  .some  particular  event  ;  but  as  this  is 
not  indicated  in  the  Psalm  itself,  it  can  only  be 
conjectured.     A. 

Most  obviously  this  Psalm  celebrates  some 
victory  in  which  God  had  signally  subdued 
Gentile  nations  before  His  people  Israel.  The 
tone  of  it  throughout  is  lliat  of  exulting  tri- 
umph and  high  praises  to  the  God  of  their 
salvation.     It  lacks  the  data   for  determining 

with   certainty   its  historic   occasion.      C. 

But  it  is  renj  clear  that  h(4h  the  present  sover- 
eignty of  Jehnnih  and  the  final  victories  of  our 
Lord  are  here  fitli/  hymned,  while  His  ascension, 
as  the  prophecy  of  them,  is  siceetly  gloried  in.     S. 

I.  O  diiit  your  hands.  The  immediate 
result  of  God's  judgments  was  described  in  the 


pi-eceding  Psalm.  That  was  terror  and  awe. 
Then  the  strain  changes  ;  the  ultimate  effects 
are  realized,  and  in  the  establishment  of  peace 
and  justice  all  nations  are  calk'd  upon  to  recog- 
nize His  goodness.  The  oider  of  the  two 
clauses  should  be  reversed,  "All  ye  peoples, 
clap  your  hands."     Cook. 

1-4.  The  real  and  final  victory  gained  by 
Jehovah  docs  not  consist  in  the  subjection  of 
the  peoples,  but  in  changing  their  hearts  so 
that  they  joyfully  worship  Ilim.  In  order  t.i 
become  the  God  of  all  peoples  in  this  sense.  He 
has  first  become  Israel's  God  ;  and  Israel  also 
earnestly  desires  that  this  design  of  its  election 
may  be  attained.  It  is  from  this  Linging  that 
Ihe  summons  in  v.  1  proceeds.  The  peoples 
are  to  manifest  their  joy  in  the  God  of  revela- 
tion in  acts  and  word;  ;  for  Jehovah  is  exalted 
absolutelj",  and  His  dominion  has  Israel  as  its 
centre,  not  ils  limit,  but  extends  to  the  whole 
earth.     D. 

2.  The  God  with  whom  we  have  lo  do  is  a 
God  of  awful  majesty.  Tlie  Lord  most  high  is 
terrible.  He  is  infinitely  above  the  noblest 
creatures,  higher  than  the  highest  ;  there  are 
those  perfections  in  Him  that  arc  to  be  rcver- 
eneed  by  all,  and  jiarticulaily  that  power,  holi- 
ness, and  justice  that  are  lo  be  driadid  by  all 
those  tluit  contend  with  Iliru.  He  is  a  God  of 
sovereign  and  universal  dominion  ;  lie  is  a 
King  that  reigns  alone,  and  wilh  an  absolute 
power  ;  a  King  over  all  the  earth  ;  all  the  crea- 
tures, being  made  by  Him,  are  subject  to  Ilim, 
•■"id  therefore  He  is  a  great  King,  the  King  of 
kings.     H. 
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4.  "  Choose  our  inheritance"  is  to  do  again 
what  lie  (lid  iu  covenant  witli  Abraham  and  in 
fullilmeut  through  Joshua,  i.e.,  give  us  Canaan 

and  plant  us  securely  therein.     C. "  lie  slmll 

choose  our  in/uritaiice  for  us,"  means  that  lie 
who  knows  what  is  better  for  us  than  ourselves 
luitk  choaen- -thai  is,  hath  appointed,  and  that 
of  His  own  good  will  ami  mercy  toward  us,  our 
inherttiiiice  ;  not  only  things  Tneet  for  this  life, 
but  even  all  other  things  concerning  the  hope 
of  a  better  life,  a  kingilDUi  that  cannot  be 
shaken,  au  evcrhisting  habitation,  an  iidierit- 
ance  which  is  immortal  and  unilcHled  and 
fadeth  not  away,  reserved  for  us  in  lieaven. 
Boi/.'i. 

The  constant  interference  on  the  part  of  God 
regards  everything  relative  to  our  condiiion  in 
this  fitdte  state  of  being.  The  appointment  of 
our  prosperity,  adversity,  sickness,  temptations, 
iutirinitiesof  body  or  mind,  personal  or  relative, 
the  coiniections  we  foni:,  tlie  places  wc  choose 
for  residence- in  fact,  every  circumstance  re- 
lating to  our  present  condiiion,  however  mi- 
nute or  apparently  unimpnrtaut — these  all  form 
parts  of  the  Divine  choosing,  however  liard  it 
may  be  to  reconcile  superijr  determination  with 
the  free  and  unrestrained  choice  which  every 
individual  makes  for  himself.  This  superin- 
tendence is  as  extensive  as  it  is  minute.  He 
telk'th  the  number  of  the  stars,  and  he  counteth 
the  hairs  of  our  head.  In  its  operation  it 
touches  the  springs  of  human  determination, 
without  at  all  infringing  on  individual  liberty  ; 
and  directs  man  to  the  choice,  while  man 
chooses  for  himself.  In  its  vast  and  boundless 
efficiency,  it  comprehends  the  little  circle  of  our 
own  agency — bounds  it,  checks  it,  controls  it, 
and  renders  it  subservient  to  the  purposes  of 
infinite  wisdom  and  benevolence.     li.  Hall. 

The  Divine  choice  proves  itself  by  Divine 
love.  "  The  excellency  of  Jacob,  whom  He 
loved."  Wearethcillustrationsof  the  Father's 
will,  we  are  the  exci^llency  of  .lacob  whom  He 
loved,  and  s)  G.id  is  justified  dally  by  the  veri- 
fication of  human  experience  Take,  tlien,  the 
Divi'ie  consolation  in  the  text  :  "  Ho  shall 
choose  our  inheritance  for  us."  The  soul  re- 
spires amid  such  serene  and  invigorating  airs  ; 
this  is  the  staple  truth  of  the  Book  of  God.  God 
is  the  portion,  the  inheritance,  of  His  people. 
Let  us  live  in  this  great  faith,  in  the  great  and 

infinite  reservations  of  God,     E.  P.  Hood. 

"  Sdah  ,"  pause  and  dwell  upon  the  marvel- 
lous lovingkindness  of  the  Lord  our  God.     C. 

5,  (? ) !  /irt-f  gone  up  with  shoutiiif],  JelioNih 
with.  :oiin(J  of  trumpet.  He  is  here  described  as 
returning  to  heaven  after  the  conquest  of  His 


enemies  and  the  rescue  of  His  people,  as  in 
Psalm  7  ;  7  he  does  the  same,  alter  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  nations,  and  asserting  the 
right  of  His  own  people.  The  shouting  and 
sound  of  the  trumpet  represent  the  ascension  as 
a  public  and  triumphant  one.  The  ideal  scene 
is  typical  of  the  actual  ascension  of  our  Saviour. 

A. What  has  taken  place  is  a  prelude  of  the 

liual  and  manife.st  assumption  of  the  kingdom, 
the  proclamation  of  which  the  seer  hears  there. 
God  has  oome  down,  and  now  that  by  the  de- 
struction of  Israel's  foes  lie  has  obtained  recog- 
nition for  Himself,  He  has  gone  up  again  in 
manifest  royal  glory.  Accordin-ily  this  I'salm 
has  in  the  cour.se  of  history  acquired  a  propheti- 
cal meaning  which  far  transcends  its  most  im- 
mediate occasion,  a  meaning  which  the  Ascen- 
sion of  Christ  has  first  fully  disclosed.     D. 

God  is  said  to  comedown  when  lie  interposes 
for  the  deliverance  of  His  people,  or  the  over- 
throw of  their  enemies  ;  and  "  to  go  up,"  re- 
turning to  His  heavenly  throne,  when  that  work 
is  accomplished.  All  these  expressions  have 
their  special  and  literal  fulfilment  iu  the  Son. 
Compare  Psalm  G8  :  18  and  Eph.  4  :  8-10. 
Cook. 

With  a  §Iiout.  This  mention  of  the 
"  shx>ut."  a.nA  the  wiceot  the  "  trumpet,"  scx\c& 
to  connect  together  past  and  future  events  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  woild.  and 
carry  our  thoughts  forward  to  Chiist's  coming 

to  judgment.     C.  Wordsworth. Having  been 

down  to  do  battle  for  us  and  having  gained 
this  complete  victory,  leaving  nothing  more 
for  us  to  desire  and  having  nothijiL'  more  for 
Himself  to  do,  what  should  come  next  but  His 
glorious  ascending  to  His  throne  in  the  heav- 
ens ?  Let  Hi.'n  ascend  therefore  with  shouts  of 
triumph,  amid  the  preans  of  victory  !     C. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  absolutely 
unique  fact  of  Christianity,  the  majestic  dem- 
onstration of  its  infinite  certainty.  This  it  is 
which  proves  it  to  be  a  gospel  indeed — good 
tidings  of  great  joy  unto  all  peo|)les.  Accord- 
ingly, the  resurrection  of  Christ  stands  forth  in 
the  apostolic  theology  as  the  epitome  and  very 
label  of  Christianity  itself.  And  well  it  may  ; 
for  it  involves  the  whole  story  of  the  incarna- 
tion. He  who  has  ri.sen  must  have  died,  and 
He  who  has  died  must  have  lived,  and  He  who 
has  lived  must  have  been  born.  Jeru.salem's 
empty  tomb  proves  Bethlehem's  holy  manger. 
And  so  it  com^-s  to  pass  that  belief  in  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  is  the  touchstone  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
If  thou  shall  confess  wiih  thv  mouth  the  Lord 
Jesus,  and  shall  believe  iu  thy  heart  that  God 
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raised  Him  from  the  dead,  thou  shall  be 
saved. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Chri.st  gives  us  a 
present,  living,  communing  Saviour.  For 
what,  after  all,  was  the  death  without  llie  life  ? 
Let  us  take  care  lest  in  our  devotion  to  the 
tnlu^hty  doctrine  of  the  cross  we  make  too  little 
of  the  mighty  doctrine  of  the  crown.  We  need 
not  only  the  atoning  work  of  Clirist's  historic 
death  ;  we  need  also  the  sanctifying  work  of 
Christ's  risen,  present  life.  We  want  the  in- 
spirations of  a  risen,  exalted,  vitalizing,  loving, 
communing  heavenly  Friend.  And  this  the 
resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus  gives  us.  If, 
when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  through  the  death  of  His  Son,  much  more, 
being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  His  life. 
Because  He  lives,  we  life  also.     G.  D.  B. 

By  the  cross  forgiveness  is  assured  to  us,  but 
by  the  resurrection  Christ's  energy  on  high  for 
our  purification  is  also  made  certain,  and  so  the 
one  supplements  the  other,  rests  upon  it,  but 
carries  it  to  its  transcendent  completeness.  If 
to  forgiveness  be  added  the  expectation  and  as- 
surance of  a  purifying  energy,  sent  by  tlie  Son 
of  God  to  give  both  life  and  inspiration  to  every 
mental  force,  to  purify  tiie  whole  spiritual  na- 
ture within  us  and  bring  us  into  fellowship  with 
angels  and  fellowship  with  God,  then,  indeed, 
forgiveness  is  consummated  by  the  resurrection 
of  Christ.  By  the  cross  He  represents  to  us  the 
Divine  temper  of  self-sacritiee  ;  by  the  resur- 
rection He  represents  to  us  the  Divine  power 
and  majesty.  That  Di?ine  power  and  majesty 
must  be  apprehended  that  we  may  understand 
the  self-sacrifice  which  was  in  the  cross,  there 
revealed  in  its  new  glory  unto  the  majesty  it- 
self. And  it  is  these  two  revelations  of  God,  in 
s..-lf-sacrificing  love  and  in  the  power  that  hreaks 
the  tyranny  of  death  itself,  which  faces  the  last 
enemy  of  life  and  says,  "  Thou  art  conquered  ;" 
it  is  no  other  than  these  two,  Divine  self-sacri- 
tice  and  Divine  majesty,  which  give  glory  to 
every  promi.se.  AVhen  I  .see  the  inliuite  love  of 
the  cross  ami  the  infinite  power  of  the  emptied 
sepulchre,  and  know  that  I  have  in  Christ  my 
Brother  and  my  King,  I  know  that  a  spirit  of 
love  which  never  deceives,  which  gives  more 
than  it  offers,  is  always  behind  the  promise,  and 
I  know  that  a  power  which  the  world  cannot 
weary,  which  death  cannot  break,  which  eter- 
nity cannot  exhaiist,  is  belli  nil  and  beneath  the 
promise,  ready  to  fulfil  it,  read}'  to  surpass  it. 
Sa  the  cross  answers  to  the  .sepulchre  broken, 
and  the  tomb,  with  its  doors  swung  open  by  the 
Divine  power,  answers  bfick  to  and  illustrates 
tlie  darkened  cross  on  Calvary,     Ths  one  ap- 


peals to  our  deepest  affection,  and  so  most  inti- 
mately searches  and  draws  to  itself  our  moral 
life  ;  but  the  other  appeals  to  our  noblest  hope. 
And  there  is  no  power  which  really  aggrandizes 
human  nature,  augments  its  force,  exalts  its 
level,  expands  its  reach,  except  the  power 
which  at  once  touches  the  heart  and  inspires 
hope.     R.  S.  S. 

Christ  rises  not  alone.  A  resuri'cction  life 
fills  His  Cliurch,  touching  the  lives  of  Ilis  peo- 
ple in  the  most  secret  places  and  to  the  finest 
issues.  They  are  raised  up  with  Ilim,  and 
made  to  sit  in  the  heavenlies  with  Him.  No 
base  earthward  desires  need  prevail  over  their 
spiritual  life,  which  is  quickened  through  Him 
because  of  "the  power  of  His  resurrection." 
By  many  phrases  and  forms  of  tliought  the 
apostles  labor  to  emphasize  the  unbounded  sig- 
nificance of  the  resurrection  and  its  far-reaching 
effect  on  human  life — on  human  lives.  It  is 
not  to  them  an  isolated  fact  of  history  ;  it  is  a 
very  truth  of  spiritual  experience.  He  is  the 
first-fruits  of  them  that  slept,  and  all  arc  to  be 
made  alive  through  Him  unto  God.  Being 
risen  with  Him,  we  are  therefore  to  set  our 
affections  on  things  above,  because  our  life  is 
hid  with  Him  in  God.     S.  S.  T. 

7.  For  King  of  all  Ihe  earth  (is)  God.  Per- 
form a  maschil,  i.e.,  sing  and  play  a.  didactic 
Psalm.  The  maschil  here  meant  is  the  Psalm 
itself.  The  designation  may  have  been  omitted 
in  the  title  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  body  of  the  composition.  The 
doctrine  taught  is  that  of  Jehovah's  universal 
sovereignt}',  and  of  the  ultimate  subjection  of 
all  nations  to  His  peaceful  sway.  This  idea  is 
realized  in  the  reign  of  the  Slessiah,  so  that  the 
Psalm  is,  in  a  wide  sense,  Jlessianic.     A. 

Sing  ye  praises  wHIi  understand- 
ing. Let  sense  and  sound  go  together.  Let 
your  heartsMvi.  heads  go  with  your  voices.  Un- 
derstand y/hsd.  you  sing,  and /fet?  what  yow  un- 
derstand.    A.   Clarke. To  make  melody  in 

our  hearts  to  God  in  singing  of  Psalms,  we  must 
sing  "with  understanding."  We  must  mind 
the  matter  more  than  the  music,  and  consider 
what  we  sing  as  well  as  how  we  sing  ;  the  tunc 
may  affect  the  fancy,  but  it  is  the  matter  affects 
the  heart,  and  that  God  principally  eyes.  The 
Psalmist  advi.seth  us  in  this  particular,  and  to 
doth  the  apostle  (1  Cor.  14  :  15).  Otherwise 
this  sweet  duty  would  be  more  the  work  of  a 
chorister  than  of  a  Christian,  and  we  should  be 
more  delighted  in  an  anthem  of  the  musician's 
making  than  in  a  Psalm  of  the  Spirit's  making. 
John  Wells. 

Worship  is  an  act  of  the  understanding,  ap- 
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plying  itself  to  the  knowledge  of  the  exeelleacy 
of  God  and  aetual  tln)ui;liis  of  His  majesty  ; 
recognizing-  Uini  as  tlie  supreme  Lord  and  Gov- 
ernor of  the  world,  wliieli  is  natural  liuowl- 
edge  ;  beholding  Ihe  glory  of  His  attributes  in 
the  Redeemer,  which  is  evangelical  knowledge. 
This  is  the  sole  act  of  the  spirit  of  man.  The 
same  reason  is  for  all  our  worship  as  for  our 
thanksgiving.  This  must  be  done  wilh  under- 
standing :  '•  Sing  ye  praise  with  understand- 
ing •"  with  a  knowledge  and  sense  of  His  great- 
ness, goodness,  and  wisdom.  It  is  also  an  act 
of  the  will,  whereby  the  soul  adores  and  rever- 
ences His  majesty,  embraceth  His  goodness, 
enters  itself  into  an  intimate  communion  with 
and  pitcheth  all  his  all'ecti  )ns  upon  Him  ;  wo 
must  worship  God  uuderstandingly  ;  it  is  not 
else  a  reasonable  service.  .  .  .  We  may  be 
truly  said  to  worship  God,  though  we  want 
perfection  ;  but  we  cannot  be  stiid  to  worship 
Him  if  we  want  sincerity ;  a  statue  upon  a 
tomb,  with  eyes  and  hinds  lifteii  up,  offers  as 
good  and  true  a  service  ;  it  wants  only  a  voice, 
the  gesluies  and  postures  are  the  same  :  nay, 
the  service  is  better  ;  it  is  not  a  mockery  ;  it 
represents  all  that  it  can  be  framed  to  ;  but  tj 
worship  without  our  spirits  is  a  presenting  God 
with  a  picture,  an  echo,  voice,  and  nothing 
else  ;  a  compliment  ;  a  mere  lie  ;  a  "  compass- 
ing Him  about  with  lies."     Charnock. 

The  great  function  of  hymns  in  public  wor- 
ship is  to  biing  before  our  hearts  as  well  as  our 
memories,  in  an  attractive  and  moving  form, 
the  great  facts  of  our  holy  faith,  and  also  to 
help  us  to  ap]5ly  these  great  facts  and  doctrines 
to  our  own  ])articular  wants.  Hymns  teach  a 
lesson  as  to  the  unity  of  believers.  They  be- 
long, not  to  one  century  or  another,  not  to  one 
Church,  or  one  sect,  or  one  class,  or  one  part 
alone  of  the  kingdom  :  but  from  every  section 
of  our  fellow-Christians  have  been  found  gifted 
servants  of  God  pouring  forth  their  adoration, 
their  penitence,  or  their  trust  in  language  which 
is  not  of  a  party,  but  simply  Christian.  H.  M. 
Butler. 

8,  9.  God  has  begun  to  reign  over  the  hea- 
then ;  has  seated  Himself  upon  Eis  high  throne 


as  King  of  nations — of  which  we  have  the  evi- 
dence in  the  wonderful  victory  we  this  day  cele- 
brate. Already  the  poet-prophet  sc^es  the  glori- 
ous consunmialion  of  God's  future  Gospel  tri- 
umphs, saying  :  "  for  tlie  princes  of  the  \n-o- 
pie" — the  noble  hearted,  those  high  in  power 
over  the  heathen  nations — gather  themselves 
together  as  the  people  of  the  God  of  Abraliam, 
i.e.,  as  being  such  ;  or  without  tlie  word  "  as," 
we  may  translate,  being  the  people  of  the  God 

of  Abraliam.     C. The  poet  reads  in  what 

has  just  happened  the  great  final  historical  fact 
of  the  conversion  of  all  peoples  to  Jehovah. 
The  nobles  of  the  peoples,  the  "  shields"  {i.e.. 
the  patrons,  protectors)  "of  the  earth,"  enti  r 
into  alliance  with  the  people  of  the  God  of 
Abraham  ;  the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  thi; 
nations  in  the  seed  of  the  patriarch  is  fultilled, 
for  the  nobles  draw  after  them  the  peoples  pro- 
tected by  them.     D. 

9.  The  sliioldN  ofllie  earth  belong 
unto  Ootl.  Here  we  have  the  rulern  of  the 
earth  set  forth  by  a  double  relation  ;  and  both 
these  noting  two  things,  their  (liynitu  and  their 
duty.  They  belong  to  God,  il  is  their  honor 
that  He  hnth  sealed  them  ;  they  belong  to  God, 
it  is  their  duty  to  be  subject  to  Him.  They  are 
"  shields  of  the  earth,"  it  is  thtir  honor  that  they 
are  above  others  ;  they  are  "  the  shields  of  the 
earth,"    it    is    their    duty    to    protect    others. 

Bishop   E.    Reynolds. Magistrates   are  said 

to  bear  the  sword,  not  to  be  swords  ;  and 
they  are  said  to  be  sJiields,  not  to  bear  shields  ; 
and  all  this  to  show  that  protection  and  preser- 
vation are  more  essential  and  intrinsical  to  their 
office  than  destruction  and  punishment  are. 
Co7-yl. 

The  insignia  of  pomp,  the  emblems  of  rank, 
the  weapons  of  war.  all  must  pay  loyal  homage 
to  the  King  of  all.  Those  who  are  earth's  pro- 
tectors, the  shields  of  the  commonwealth,  de- 
rive their  might  from  Him,  and  arc  His.  All 
principalities  and  powers  must  be  subject  unto 
Jehovah  and  His  Christ,  for  " //«  is  (ireath/ ex- 
alted." In  nature,  in  power,  in  character,  in 
glory,  there  is  none  to  compare  with  Him.  Oh 
glorious  vision  of  a  coming  era  1    S. 
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PSALM   XLVIir. 


A   SONG  ;    A    PSALM    OP   THE   SONS   OP    KORAH. 


1  Great  is  tho  Lord,  and  highl}'  to  be  praised. 
In  tlie  city  of  our  God,  in  his  lioly  mountain. 

2  Beautiful  in  elevation,  the  joy  of  tlie  whole 

earth. 
Is  mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north, 
The  city  of  the  .i^reat  King. 

3  God  hatli  made  liimself  Ivuown  in  her  palaces 

for  a  refuge. 

4  For,  lo,  the  kings  assembled  themselves, 
They  passed  by  together. 

5  Tliey  saw  it,  then  were  they  amazed  ; 
Tliey  were  dismayed,  they  hasted  away 

6  Trembling  took  hold  of  them  there  ; 
Pain,  as  of  a  woman  in  travail. 

7  With  the  east  wind 

Thou  breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish. 

8  As  we  liave  heard,  so  have  we  seen 

In  the  city  of  the  Lord  of  hosts,  in  the  city 
of  our  God  : 


God  will  establish  it  for  ever. 


[Selah 


9  We  have   thought  on   thy   lovingkindness, 
O  God, 
In  the  midst  of  thy  temple. 

10  As  is  thy  name,  O  God, 

So  is  tiiy  praise  uuto  the  ends  of  the  earth  : 
Tiiy  right  hand  is  full  of  righteousness. 

11  Let  mount  Zinn  be  glad, 

Let  tiie  daughters  of  Judah  rejoice. 
Because  of  thy  judgments. 

12  Walk    about    Zion,    and    go    round    about 

her  : 
Tell  the  towers  thereof. 

13  Mark  ye  well  her  bulwarks. 
Consider  her  palaces  ; 

That  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  follow- 
ing. 

14  For  this  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever  : 
He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto  death. 


Tins  Psalm,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
was  composed  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  two 
preceding.  It  celelirates  God's  protecting  care 
of  Jerusalem,  and  especially  the  deliverance  of 
the  city  from  the  army  of  Seunacheiib  (2  Kings 
18  :  19  ;  Isa.  36),  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
many  verbal  coincidences  which  present  them- 
selves, on  a  comparison  of  tho  Psalm  with  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  relating  to  the  Assyrian 

invasion    (chaps.  8,  28,   29,   33).      P. This 

Psalm  refers  t3  the  same  circumstances  as  the 
two  preceding.  It  completes  the  train  of  grate- 
ful thoughts  suggested  by  the  deliverance.  In 
the  first  the  overthrow  of  the  enemy  is  the 
prominent  thought,  and  in  the  second  the  tri- 
umph of  God's  glory  ;  in  this  the  Psalmi  t  turns 
his  tlioughts  to  the  beauty,  security,  and  splen- 
dor of  the  cit)'  of  God.     Cook. 

The  Psalm  gives  those  points — a  formidable 
muster  before  Jerusalem  of  hostile  people  under 
confederate  kings,  with  the  purpose  of  laying 
siege  i'l  the  city  ;  some  mysterious  check  which 
arrests  tliem  before  a  sword  is  drawn,  as  if 
some  panic  fear  had  shot  from  its  towers  and 
shaken  their  hearts  ;  and  a  flight  in  wild  con- 
fusion from  the  impregnable  dwelling-place  of 
the  Lord  of  hosts.     The  occasion  of  the  terror 


is  vaguely  hinted  at,  as  if  some  solemn  mystery 
brooded  over  it.  All  that  is  clear  about  it  is 
that  it  was  purely  the  work  of  the  Divine  hand. 
Now  there  is  one  event  in  Jewi.sh  history  which 
corresponds,  point  for  point,  to  these  details — 
the  crushing  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  army 
under  Sennacherib.  There  was  the  same  mus- 
tering of  various  nations,  compelled  by  the  con- 
queror to  march  in  his  train,  and  headed  by 
their  tributary  kings.  There  was  the  same  ar- 
rest before  an  arrow  had  been  shot  or  a  mound 
raised  against  the  city.  There  was  the  same 
purely  Divine  agency  coming  in  to  destroy  the 
invading  army.  Wliotcver  may  be  thougLt, 
however,  of  that  allocation  of  it  to  a  place  in 
the  hislory,  the  great  truths  that  it  contains  de- 
pend upon  no  sucli  identification.  They  are 
truths  for  all  time  ;  gladness  and  consolation 
for  all  generations.  There  is  the  glory  of  Zion, 
the  deliverance  of  Zion,  and  the  consequent 
grateful  praise  and  glad  trust  of  Zion.     A.  M. 

It  consists  of  three  parts  :  1.  An  introduction 
which,  after  f,n  ascription  of  praise  to  God,  de- 
scribes tlie  glory  (v.  2)  and  the  security  (v.  3) 
of  Zioii,  as  the  city  in  whicli  God  hath  made 
Himself  known  (vs.  1-3).  2.  The  defeat  of  the 
enemy.     Because  God  thus  dwells  in  Zion  and 
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loves  Zion,  she  has  been  saved  out  of  the  li  ml 
of  the  Assyrian.  That  mighty  host  led  by  its 
kiugly  captains  did  but  look  upon  the  city,  and 
were  confounded  as  in  a  iiionieut,  broken  as 
with  tlie  east  wind  which  breaks  tlie  ships  of 
Tarshish,  melting  away  "  like  snow  in  the 
glance  of  the  Lord"  (vs.  4-8).  3.  Tliiuiksgiving 
to  God,  whose  praise  is  not  only  in  Zion  but  in 
all  till!  earth,  and  whose  great  deliverance  the 
poet  would  have  remembered  in  all  time  to 
come  (vs.  9-14). 

1-3.  It  is  because  Zion  is  the  city  of  Oorl 
that  she  so  far  surpasses  all  other  cities  in 
beauty  and  renown.  It  is  the  glory  of  His 
presence  which  makes  her  glorious  ;  the  strength 
of  His  presence  whicli  makes  her  safe. 

2.  Beautiful  in  elevatiou,  or  "  rising 
al  >ft  in  beauty."  Thi.s  is  precisely  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  in  the  topography  of 
Jerusalem.  "  Its  elevation."  says  Stanley,  "  is 
rem;irkablc  ,  occasioned  not  from  its  being  on 
the  summit  of  one  of  the  numerous  hills  of 
.ludiea,  like  most  of  the  towns  and  villages,  but 
becanse  it  is  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  highest 
tablelands  in  the  CDuntry.  Hebron,  indeed,  is 
higher  still,  by  sime  hundred  feet  ;  and  from 
the  south,  accordingly,  the  approach  to  Jeru- 
salem is  by  a  slight  descent.  But  from  every 
otiier  side  the  ascent  is  perpetual  ;  and  to  the 
travelkT  approaching  Jerusalem  from  the  west 
or  cast  it  must  have  always  presented  the  ap- 
jiearance,  beyond  any  other  capital  of  the  then 
known  world — we  may  add,  beyond  any  im- 
portant cily  that  lias  ever  existed  on  the  earth 
—of  a  mountain  cily  ;  breathing,  as  compartd 
with  the  sultry  plains  of  the  Jordan  or  of  the 
coast,  a  mountain  air,  enthroned  on  a  mountain 
fastness."     P. 

At  the  northernmost  bounds — that  is,  of  the 
city,  or  of  the  elevated  plateau  on  which  it  was 
built.  There  can  be  nj  longer  a  doubt  that  the 
ancient  hill  of  Zion  is  near  the  northern  e.\trem- 
ity  of  the  more  westerly  of  the  two  ridges  into 
which  the  city  was  anciently  divided.  The 
temple  hill  was  opposite  on  the  eastern  ridge. 
The  crest  of  Zion  was  much  the  higher.  On 
account  of  its  elevation  it  was  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  Holy  City,  but  by  immense  labor 
it  was  removed  by  the  Maccabees,  so  that  no 
hill  higher  than  the  Temple  and  the  Upper  City 
might  be  occupied  by  an  enemy,  as  this  had 
been  by  the  Macedonians.  On  the  eastern, 
western,  and  southern  sides  Jerusalem  was 
bounded  by  impassable  ravines,  the  valley  of 
Hinnom  on  the  west,  and  the  valley  of  Kedron 
on  the  east,  with  their  steep  declivities,  form- 
ing a  junction  at  the  south,  rendering  the  city 


almost  impregnable  except  on  the  northern  side, 
where  strong  forlitications  were  needed.  In- 
side the  wall,  having  the  deep  gorge  on  its  east- 
erly side,  the  massive  citadel  of  Zion  towered 
above  everything  around  it.     J)e  Witt. 

Surrounded  by  mountains,  and  standing  itself 
on  con.sidirable  heights,  Jerusalem  seemed  the 
very  spot  on  which  to  place  the  chief  city  of 
the  country.  If  it  was  •'  lieautiful  for  situa- 
tion," it  was  so  in  a  military  or  utilitarian, 
rather  than  an  ajsthetic  or  picturesque  sense. 
It  was  thft  very  symbol  of  a  God-encircled.  God- 
protected  cily.  "  As  the  mountains  are  round 
about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round  about 
His  people  from  henceforth  even  forever."  To 
an  invading  army  it  was  difficult  of  access  ; 
and  even  when  an  army  was  under  the  wails, 
Its  strength  and  security  may  be  judged  from 
the  saying  ascribed  to  the  Kornan  general 
Titus,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dissensions 
among  the  people  themselves,  the  jjlace  coii'd 

never  have  been  taken.     W.  G.  B. When 

I  stood  that  morning  on  the  brow  of  Olivet,  and 
looked  down  on  the  citv  crowning  those  battle- 
mented  heights,  encircled  by  those  deep  and 
darkravines.  I  involuntarily  exclaimed,  "  Beau- 
t'ful  for  situation,  the  joy  of  the  uhole  cartli,  is 
Mount  Zion,  on  the  sides  of  the  north,  the  city  tf 
the  great  Kiny."  And  as  I  gazed,  the  reel  rays 
of  the  rising  sun  shed  a  halo  round  the  top  of 
(he  castle  of  David  ;  then  they  tipped  with 
gold  each  tapering  minaret,  and  gilded  each 
dome  of  mosque  and  church,  and  at  length, 
bathed  in  one  flood  of  ruddy  light  the  terraced 
roofs  of  the  "ity,  and  the  grass  and  foliage,  the 
cupolas,  pavements,  and  colossal  walls  of  the 
Haram.  No  human  being  could  he  disap- 
pointed who  first  saw  Jerusalem  from  Olivet. 
</.  L.  Porter. 

3.  Did  Mount  Zion  ever  look  more  fair  to 
those  enraptured  eyes?  Only  a  few  hours  ago 
in  danger  of  war,  siege,  capture,  conflagration, 
utter  destruction  ;  now  standing  sared,  un- 
touched, in  more  than  its  former  glory  ; — we 
neeil  not  wonder  then  that  her  joyful  sons  and 
daughters  should  sing:  "  Beautiful  for  eleva- 
tion, the  joy  of  all  the  land,  is  this  our  Mount 
Zion,"  especially  as- seen  from  the  north  ;  the 
city  honored  as  the  home  and  throne  of  the 
Great  King  !  In  her  palaces  we  have  known 
and  proved  our  God  to  be  our  refuge.  In  our 
danser  we  sought  Him — not  in  vain  !     C. 

4.  There  follows,  in  a  few  lines,  a  striking 
picture  of  the  advance  of  the  hostile  army,  and 
of  its  sudden  destruction.  Compare  with  this 
the  wonderfully  graphic  descrii>tion  of  the 
same  march  in  Isa,  10  ;  28-34.     Tlio  king§. 
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The  menlion  of  "  kings"  in  the  plural  does  not 
prove  tliat  tlje  Psalm  cannot  be  referred  to  tlie 
Ass}'rian  invasion.  Tliey  were  perhaps  f-atrnps, 
or  petty  kings  (cf.  Judges  5  :  3,  19),  dependent 
upon  Sennacherib.  In  his  annals,  as  lately  de- 
ciphered, he  speaks  of  .setting  up  tributary  kings 
or  viceroys  in  C'haldea,  Phienicia,  and  Philislia, 
after  conquering  those  countries.  Calvin  and 
others,  who  refer  the  Psalm  to  tlie  time  of 
Aliaz,  suppose  Pekah  and  Rezin  to  he  meant. 
Hengstenberg  and  Delitzsch  think  that  "  the 
kings"  are  those  of  Moab,  Amnion,  and  Edom, 
who  united  to  attack  Jehosliaphat,  and  that  it 
i-i  tlieir  discomfiture  which  is  the  sul)jcct  of  the 
Psalm.  But  the  battle  at  Tckoa  would  surely 
not  have  been  described  as  the  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem. 

5.  TIic  force  of  the  description  in  this  verse, 
as  in  tlic  last,  is  much  increased  by  tlie  way  in 
v,'hich  the  verbs  follow  one  another  without  a 
copula.  Calvin  well  illustrates  it  by  Caesar's 
««j,  tidi,  vici.  A  succession  of  scenes  is  thus 
flashed  upon  the  eye.  Each  word  is  a  picture. 
First,  we  have  the  mustering  of  tlie  hosts  ;  then 
tlieir  march  ;  then  their  first  sight  of  the  city  ; 
then  their  astonishment,  their  dismay,  their  wild 
panic  and  flight. 

6,  7.  This  confusion  and  terror  are  now 
further  portrayed  under  two  images  :  the  first, 
that  of  a  travailing  woman,  a  common  one  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  found  also  in  the  New  ; 
and  the  second,  in  which  the  defeat  of  Sen- 
nacherib's army  is  compared  to  the  wreck  and 
dispersion  of  a  navy  in  a  storm.  The  image  in 
this  case  is  presented  with  lyric  vividness,  as  if 
the  sacred  poet   were  himself  looking  on  the 

scene.     P. The  Psalmfst  is  not  thinking  of 

any  actual  scattering  of  hostile  fleets— from 
which  Jerusalem  was  never  in  danger  ;  but  is 
using  the  shipwreck  of  "  the  ship  of  Tarsliish" 
as  a  picture  of  the  utter,  swift,  God-inflicted 
destruction  which  ground  that  invading  army 
to  pieces.     A.  M. 

8.  This  marvellous  deliverance  is  but  a  fresh 
proofr  in  our  own  experience,  of  that  wonder- 
working love  which  in  the  days  of  old  has  so 
often  manifested  itself  in  Israel.  The  things 
which  our  fathers  have  told  us,  we  have  now 
witnessed  with  our  own  eyes.  And  therefore, 
also,  the  present  is  regarded  as  a  pledge  for  the 
future  :  "  God  will  establish  it— make  it  stand 
firm — forever,"  as  87:5.  P. — - — God  will  con- 
firm it,  or  establish  her,  i.e.,  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  our  God.  He  will  secure  it  against  all  sueh 
assaults  as  it  has  just  escaped.  As  Jerusalem 
is  here  regarded  not  as  a  mere  town,  but  as  the 
seat  of  the  theocracy,  the  earthly  residence  of 


God,  the  promise  is  still  valid,  in  its  strongest 
sense,  with  respect  to  tlie  Ciiurch,  of  which  th(^ 
ancient  Zion  was  the  constituted  type  and  local 
centre.     A. 

As  we  have  heard  in  the  promise  and  predic- 
tion, so  have  we  seen  in  the  performance  and 
accomplisliment.  We  have  liearel  that  God  is 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  that  Jerusalem  is  the 
city  of  our  God,  is  dear  to  Him,  is  His  particu- 
lar care  ;  and  now  we  have  seen  it,  we  have 
seen  the  power  of  our  God,  we  have  seen  His 
goodness,  we  have  seen  His  care  and  concern 
for  us  ;  that  He  is  a  icall  of  fire  rcmiid  about 
Jerusalem,  and  the  glory  in  the  midit  of  her.  In, 
the  great  things  that  God  has  done,  and  is 
doing,  for  His  Church,  it  is  good  to  take  notice 
of  the  fulfilling  nf  the  Scriptures.  God  Him- 
self has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  it  ;  it 
is  the  Lord  that  has  founded  Zion  (Isa.  14  :  32). 
And  what  we  have  seen,  compared  with  what 
we  have  heard,  may  encourage  us  to  hope  in 
that  promise  of  God,  upon  which  the  Church  is 
built.     H. 

The  deliverance  thus  describeel  links  the  pres- 
ent with  the  past.  So  God's  merciful  manifes- 
tation to  us  has  this  blesseel  cfFecl,  that  it 
changes  hcarsa}'  and  tradition  into  living  ex- 
perience ; — this  blessi>d  tff'cct,  that  it  teaches 
us,  or  ought  to  teach  us,  the  incxhaustibleness 
of  the  Divine  power,  the  constant  repetition  in 
every  age  of  the  same  works  of  love.  Taught 
by  it,  we  learn  that  all  these  old  narratives  of 
His  grace  and  help  are  ever  new,  not  past  and 
gone,  hut  ready  to  be  reproduced  in  their  essen- 
tial characlerislics  in  our  lives  too.  We,  too. 
if  we  mark  the  daily  dealings  of  that  loving 
Hand  with  us,  hace  every  occasion  to  say,  Tliy 
lovingkiudness  of  old  lives  still.  Still,  as  cf 
old,  the  hosts  of  the  Lord  encamp  rounel  about 
them  that  fear  Him  lo  deliver  them.  Still,  as 
of  old,  the  voice  of  guidance  comes  from  be-- 
tween  the  cherubim.  Still,  as  of  old,  the  pillar 
of  cloud  and  fire  moves  before  us.  Still,  as  of 
old,  angels  walk  with  men.  Still,  as  of  old, 
His  hand  is  stretched  forth  to  bless,  to  feed,  to 
guard.  Nothing  in  the  past  of  God's  dealings 
with  men  has  passcel  away.     A.  M. 

9-14.  The  next  portion  of  the  Psalm  con- 
sists of  the  grateful  celebration  of  that  whicli 
God  had  done  for  Zion.  Wc  have  tbougltl, 
i.e.,  ponek'reil,  considered  in  that  deep,  still, 
heartfelt  gratitude,  whence  issue  the  loud 
praises  of  the  tongue.  In  Thy  temple,  either 
as  the  place  in  which  the  congregation  met  lo 
acknowledge  God's  lovingkiudness,  or  as  the 
place  in  which  He  had  manifested  His  loving- 
kindness.     P. The  deliverance,  first  of  all. 
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deepens  tbe  glad  meditation  on  God's  favor  and 
defence.  "  We  liaie  thought.  "  say  the  ran- 
somed people,  as  with  a  siirli  of  rejoicing,  "  we 
have  thought  of  Tliy  lovingkindness  in  the 
midst  of  Thy  temple."  The  scene  of  the  niani- 
festaliou  of  His  power  is  tlie  scene  of  their 
tliankfedncss,  and  the  fiK.t  issue  of  Hi-*  mercy 
is  His  servants'  praise.  Then,  the  deliverance 
spreads  His  fame  througliout  tlie  world.  "  Ac- 
cording to  Thr  name.  O  God,  so  is  Thy  praise 
unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Thy  right  hand  is 
full  of  righteousness."  The  name  of  God  is 
Gjd's  own  milking  known  of  His  character, 
and  the  thouglit  of  these  words  is  <li)able.  They 
most  beautifully  express  the  profoundest  trust 
in  that  blesse  1  name  tliat  it  only  needs  to  be 
knosvn  in  order  to  be  loved.  There  is  nothing 
wanted  but  His  manifestation  of  Himself  for 
His  praise  and  glory  to  spread.  Why  is  the 
Psalmist  so  sure  that  according  to  the  revela- 
tion of  His  character  will  be  the  revenue  of  His 
praise  '?  Because  the  Psalmist  is  so  sure  that 
that  ctiaracter  is  purely,  perfectly,  simply  good 
— nothing  else  but  good  and  blessing — and  that 
He  cannot  act  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  magnify 
Himself.  He  is  all  "  light,  and  in  Him  is  no 
darkness  at  all."  There  needs  but  the  shining 
forth  in  order  that  the  liglit  of  His  character 
shall  bring  gladness  and  joy  wheresoever  it 
falls.     A.  M. 

12-H.  The  study  of  the  external  and  in- 
ternal condition  of  the  Church  tills  the  heart 
with  rapture  and  the  lips  with  praise.  In  figur- 
ative martial  terms  the  Psjilmist  celebiates  the 
position,  streiujth,  ylory,  and  pcrpetiiiti/  of  the 
Cliurch.  Based  upon  the  eternal  Rock,  it  will 
stand  until  a  long  groaning  creation  awakes  to 
hear  the  Easter  hymn  that  is  to  be  sung  in  the 
jubilee  of  the  final  Sabbath.     E.  S.  Poi-tei: 

The  citizens,  who  in  the  temple  have  been 
rendering  the  tribute  of  their  meditation  and 
thankful  gratitude  to  God  f.)r  His  lovingkind- 
ness,  are  now  called  upon  to  come  forth  from 
the  enclosure  of  the  besieged  city,  and  free  from 
all  fear  of  the  invading  army,  to  "  walk  about 
Zion,  and  go  round  about  her  and  tell  the  tow- 
ers," and  "mark  her  bulwarks"  and  palaces. 
They  look  first  at  the  defences,  on  which  no 
trace  of  assault  appears,  and  then  at  the  palaces 
guarded  by  them,  that  stand  .shining  and  un- 
liarmed.  The  deliverance  has  been  so  complete 
that  there  is  not  a  sign  of  the  peril  or  the  danger 
left.  Not  one  stone  has  been  smitten  from  the 
walls,  nor  one  agate  chipped  in  the  windows  of 
the  palaces.  It  is  unharmed  as  well  as  uncap- 
tured.  Thus,  we  may  say,  we  have  a  city 
which  cannot  be  moved  ;  anJ  the  removal  of 


the  things  which  can  be  shaken  b'.it  makes  more 
manifest  its  impregnable  sicurity.  Whatever 
is  His  will  stand  forever.     A.  M. 

|S{.  I'ell  thin  to  tlie  (jenenttion  follinrinr/,  jis  a 
wonderful  instance  of  God's  care  of  His  holy 
city,  that  the  enendes  should  not  only  not  ruin 
or  destroy  it,  but  not  so  much  as  hurt  or  deface 
it.  Tliis  must  certainly  be  applied  to  the  Gos- 
pel Church,  that  Jlouiit  Zion  (Heb.  12  :  22). 
See  it  founded  on  Christ,  the  IJoek  fortified  by 
the  Divine  power,  guarded  by  Him  that  neither 
slumbers  nor  sleeps.  See  nhat  precious  ordi- 
nances are  its  palaces,  what  precious  prondses 
are  its  bulwarks  ;  tell  this  to  the  generati(.n 
following,  that  they  may  with  purjiose  of  heart 
espouse  its  interests  and  cleave  to  it.     II. 

All  the  discoveries  of  God  which  nature  and 
providence  are  competent  to  make  fade  into 
comparative  iiisignihcanee  before  the  transcen- 
dent disclosures  of  redemption.  That  scheme 
stands  like  a  temple  of  majestic  proportions, 
and  bears  visibly  engraved  upon  its  portals 
not  onl)-  the  name  of  God,  like  the  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Isis,  but  also  Ihe  sublimer  mysterj-  of  His 
personal  distinctions.  In  walking  about  Zion, 
telling  her  towers  and  marking  well  her  bul- 
warks, we  perceive  the  hand  of  the  Father,  the 
hand  of  the  Sou,  and  the  hand  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  There  are  palaces  adorntd  for  the  great 
King  which  we  are  exhorted  to  consider,  for 
there  the  Trinity  reigns,  there  God  displays  His 
mvsterious  persDnality,  and  the  whole  house  is 
filled  with  His  glory.     Thorinrell. 

14.  The  Father  who  made,  the  Son  who  re- 
deemed, the  Holy  Ghost  who  sanctified  and 
who  liveth  in  the  temple  of  our  hearts — "  this 
God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever-;  He  shall  be 

our  ginde  unto  death."     Farruv. The  verse 

as  it  stands  is  admirably  in  harmony  with  Ihe 
song,  and  is  its  crowning  beauty.  W^hen  the 
Lord  does  great  things  for  Church  or  nation. 
He  means  that  all  the  faithful,  however  humble 
theirstation,  should  take  courage  from  it,  should 
repose  in  Him  fresh  confidence,  and  cling  to 
Him  with  a  firmer  hope,  and  say,  "  This  (jod 
is  our  Olid  forerer  ;  He  will  guide  lis  even  viilo 
death."     W.  Riroiie. 

God,  our  God,  is  our  guide,  an  approved 
guide.  The  history  of  His  guidance,  tbe  map 
of  the  tracks  by  which  He  has  led  His  people, 
is  before  us.  We  can  study  it  for  ourselvts, 
and  can  convince  ourselves  that  God  has  made 
no  mistakes  ;  that  He  has  never  vet  led  any 
soul  of  man  astray.  The  map  of  men's  courses 
through  life  is  indeed  a  confused  one  ;  but  the 
confusion  is  made  by  men's  wandering  feet,  by 
men's  divergences  from  God's  lines.     The  first 
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iustance  has  yet  to  be  shown  of  one  who  lias 
tared  other  than   well  by  following  Gotl  as  a 

guide.     V. Heaven  often  seems  distant  and 

unknown,  but  if  He  who  made  the  road  thither 
is  our  guide  we  need  not  fear  to  lose  the  vvay. 
We  do  not  want  to  see  far  ahead— only  far 
enough  to  discern  Him  and  trace  His  fontsteps. 
Christ  does  not  give  us  the  full  revelations  of 
(iod  and  heaven  at  once  ;  we  could  not  bear 
them  now.  He  gives  us  Himself,  and  in  that 
gift  everything  is  secure.  Our  peace  lies  not 
in  believing  much,  but  in  believing  well.  If 
our  faith  in  Him  is  unwavering  He  will  return 
it  with  knowle(lge.  The  way  to  escape  from 
<loubts  is  to  tliinU  about  Christ.  What  we  need 
is  not  explaniition,  but  confidence.  Sometimes 
we  know  not  what  to  believe,  but  alwa,ys  we 
know  who}n  we  have  believed.  Religiin  is  not 
a  theory,  nor  a  doctrine  ;  it  is  the  coming  of  a 
person  to  a  person,  by  a  person.  They  who 
follow  Christ,  even  through  darkness,  will 
surely  reach  the  Father.     IL  Van  Dyke. 

If  God  be  our  God,  He  is  our.s  forever,  not  only 
throiigh  all  the  ages  of  time,  but  to  eternity  ; 
for  it  is  the  everlasting  blessedness  of  gloriticd 
saints  that  Ool  Jliiiiself  irill  be  loith  them,  ami 
will  be  their  God  (Rev.  31  :  3).  If  He  be  our 
God,  He  will  be  our  guide,  our  faithful  con- 
stant guide,  to  show  us  our  way,  and  to  lead  us 
In  it ;  He  will  be  so  even  unto  death,  which 
will  be  the  period  of  our  way,  and  will  bring 
us  to  our  rest.  He  will  be  our  guide  bei/ond 
death.  He  will  conduct  us  safe  to  a  hapiiiness 
on  the  other  side  death,  to  a  life  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  more  death.  If  we  take  the  Lord 
for  our  God,  He  will  couduct  and  convey  us 
safe  to  death,  through  death,  and  beyond  death, 

and  up  to  glory.     H. What  a  portion  is  that 

of  the  believer  I  Possessions  shall  soon  change 
masters  ;  possessors  shall  soon  mingle  with  the 
dust,  and  even  the  graves  Ihev  shall  occupy 
may  not  long  be  theirs  ;  but  it  is  the  singular, 
the  supreme  happiness  of  every  Chiistian  to 
have  a  right  to  say,  "  This  glorious  God  with 
all  His  Diiiue  perfections  is  my  God,  forever 
and  ever,  and  even  death  itself  shall  not  sepa- 
rate me  from  His  love."     O.  Burder. 

Our  <[«od,  our  guide  unto  death. 
God's  presence  is  enough  for  toil  and  enough 
for  rest.  If  He  purney  with  us  by  the  way, 
He  will  abide  with  us  when  nightfall  comes  ; 
and  His  companionship  will  be  sufficient  for 
direction  on  the  road,  and  for  solace  and  safety 
in  the  evening  camp.  We  have  often  to  travel 
by  solitary  ways.  Some  of  us  have  perple.xed 
paths  to  tread.  Some  of  us  have  sad  memories 
of  times  when  we  journeyed  in  company  with 


those  who  will  never  share  our  tent  or  counsel 
our  steps  any  more,  and  as  we  sit  lonely  by  our 
watchtire  in  the  wilderness,  have  aching  hearts 
and  silent  nights.  Some  of  us  may  be,  as  yet, 
rich  in  companions  and  helpers,  whose  words 
are  wisdom,  whose  wishes  are  love  to  us.  But 
for  us  all,  cast  down  and  lonely,  or  still  blessed 
with  dear  ones  and  afraid  to  live  without  them, 
there  is  a  presence  which  departs  never,  which 
will  move  before  us  as  we  journey,  and  hover 
over  us  as  a  shield  when  we  rest ;  which  will 
be  a  cloud  to  veil  the  sun  that  it  smite  us  not 
by  day,  and  will  redden  into  fire  as  the  night 
falls,  being  ever  brightest  when  we  need  it 
most,  and  burning  clearest  of  all  in  the  valley 
at  the  end,  where  its  guidance  will  only  cease 
because  then  "  the  Lamb  that  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  throne  shall  lead  them."     A.  M, 


The  aged  believer  knows  that  his  salvation  is 
nearer  than  when  he  believed.  As  one  long  in 
bondage  looks  out  wistfully  for  deliverance,  so 
he  lifts  up  his  head,  because  his  redemption 
draweth  nigh.  Hearkening  for  the  footsteps 
of  his  beloied  Master,  who  is  coming  to  trans- 
port him  to  Himself,  he  patiently  waits  till  his 
change  c jme.  These  are  blessed  fruits  of  gr.ace, 
enjoyed  at  a  period  when  the  world  has  nothing 
to  offer  to  its  outworn  devotees.  It  is  the 
privilege  of  aged  Christians  to  expect  these 
comforts,  which  are  the  more  satisfying,  as 
being  altogether  independent  of  all  outward 
circumstances  ;  they  may  be  possessed,  na^^ 
the}'  have  been  ten  thousand  times  possessed, 
by  the  poor,  the  infirm,  the  diseased,  the  deaf, 
the  blind  ;  the  united  voice  of  hope  and  exulta- 
tion, which  rises  from  the  tabernacles  of  aged 
pilgrims  is,  "  For  this  God  is  our  God  forever 
and  ever,  He  will  be  our  guide  even  unto 
death."    J.  W.  A. 


One  inconstantly  surprised  by  the  correspond- 
ence between  these  words  of  the  Psalms  and 
the  words  of  Christ.  More  and  more  it  seems 
that  the  Psalms  are  full  of  Christ.  And  surely 
we  cannot  miss  the  correspondence  here,  "  This 
God  is  our  God  forever  and  ever ;  He  will  be 
our  guide  even  unto  death  ;"  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unt,)  the  end  of, the  world." 
We  want  the  guide  at  the  end,  but  in  order  to 
that  we  want  Him  all  the  way  to  the  end. 
That  is  what  He  says  we  shall  have.  "  He  will 
be  our  guide  even  unto  death."  Beyond  death 
we  shall  have  Him  if  we  have  Him  up  to  that 
point,  for  the  great  object  of  His  guidance  is  to 
bring  us  to  His  own  home.     Again,  the  sev- 
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eiitytliird  Psalm  expands  the  thought,  "  Thou  ' 
slialt  guide  me  hy  'l"hy  counsel  and  (iftencanl 
t'ihe  me  to  glory. "  That  woid  "  take"  is  very 
suggestive.  You  tiud  it  in  the  forty  ninth 
Psalm,  "  God  will  redeem  my  soul  from  llie 
l)n\ver  of  tlie  grave,  for  lie  shall  take  me."  It 
is  the  same  word  which  is  used  in  the  story  of 


Enoch  :  "  Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  he  was 
not,  for  God  took  1dm."  Just  think  liow  sig- 
nilicani  it  is,  that,  back  iu  that  faroir  lime, 
long  heforc  life  and  immortality  were  l)rouglit 
to  light,  the  departure  from  life  is  put  in  this 
most  beautiful  and  comforting  way — being 
taken  by  God.     V. 


PSALM   XLIX. 


FOR    THE    CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;    A   PSALM    OF    THE   SONS  OF   KOIIAH. 


1  Hear  this,  all  ye  peoples  ; 

Give  ear,  all  ye  inhabitants  of  the  world  : 

2  Both  low  and  high. 
Rich  and  poor  together. 

'A  My  nioulh  shall  speak  wisdom  ; 

And  the  meditation  of  my  heart  shall  be  of 
understanding. 

4  I  will  incline  nune  ear  to  a  parable  : 

1  will  open  my  dark  saying  upon  the  harp. 

5  Wherefore  should  I  fear  in  the  days  of  evil. 
When  iniquity  at  my  heels  eompasseth  me 

about  '? 
G  They  that  tru.st  in  their  wealth. 
And  boast  themselves  in  the  multitude  of 
their  riches  ; 

7  None  of  them  can  by  any  means  redeem  his 

brother, 
Nor  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him  : 

8  (For  the  redemption  of  their  soul  \lifc~\  is 

costly, 
And  must  be  let  alone  [it  fnileth']  for  ever  :) 

9  That  he  should  still  live  alway. 
That  he  should  not  see  corruption. 

10  For  he  seeth  that  wise  men  die, 

The  fool  and  the  brutish   together  [alikel 

peri-h, 
And  leave  their  wealth  to  others. 

11  Their  inward  thought  is,  tliat  their  houses 

shall  cnntinue  for  ever, 
./Iridlheir  dwelling  places  to  all  generations  ; 


They  call  their  lands  after  their  own  names. 

12  But  man  abideth  not  in  honour  : 
He  is  like  the  beasts  that  peiish. 

13  This  their  way  is  their  folly  : 

Yet  after  them  men  approve  their  sayings. 

[Selah 

14  They  are  appointed  as  a  flock  for  Sheol ; 
Death  shall  be  their  shepherd  : 

And  the  upright  shall  have  dominion  over 
them  in  the  morning  ; 

And  their  beauty  shall  be  for  Sheol  to  con- 
sume, that  there  be  no  habitation  for 
it. 

15  But  God   will  redeem  my  soul  from  the 

power  of  Sheol  : 
For  he  shall  receive  me.  [Selah 

16  Be  not  thou  afraid  when  one  is  made  rich. 
When  the  glory  of  his  house  is  increased  : 

17  For  when  he  dieth  he  shall  carry  nothing 

away  ; 
His  glory  shall  not  descend  after  him. 

18  Though  while  he  lived  he  blessed  his  soul. 
And  men  praise  thee,  when  thou  docst  well 

to  thyself, 

19  He  shall  go  to  the  generation  of  his  fathers  ; 
They  shall  never  see  the  light. 

30  Man  that  is  in  honour,  and  understandeth 
not. 
Is  like  the  beasts  that  perish. 


The  Vnnity  of  Earthly  Afjf/raniiizement. 
Psalm  49  is  didactic,  and  contains  no  national 
or  historic  allusions.  It  is  addressed  to  all  men 
without  distinction.  "  It  discussses  the  problem 
of  temporal  happiness  and  the  prospeiily  of  the 
ungodly,  and  is  therefore  related  to  37  and  73" 


(Moll).  It  exhibits  the  transitoriness  of  the  suc- 
cess and  joy  of  the  wicked,  and  the  sure  hope 
of  the  uptight  resting  upnn  God.  Its  character 
is  in  harmony  with  the  title  which  ascribes  it 
to  David  as  the  author.  De  Witt. 
This  Psalm  contains  the  most  perfect  devel- 
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opment  of  Hebrew  thought  on  the  deepest 
problem  of  existence.  It  affirms  elearly  the 
<l.)Ctriiie  of  a  future  state  of  compensation,  ami 
establishes  it  on  the  strongest  grounds.  It  is 
altugt'ther  didactic,  resembling  in  stjle  and 
ihyllim  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  in  biief.  com- 
pact, and  highly  poetic  senienccs,  adapted  for 
s.demn  recitation  with  lyric  accompaniment  ; 
it  brings  together  a  .series  of  sti iking  thoughts 
on  the  present  and  future  condiliuu  of  men 
■'  who  trust  ill  their  wealth,  and  boast  them- 
selves in  the  multitude  of  their  riches." 
Tliroiigh  life  tliey  prosper,  leave  a  rich  inheri- 
t  ince  to  their  eliildren,  look  forward  to  the  per- 
manence and  grandeur  of  their  posterity,  who 
laud  their  names  and  approve  their  sayings  ; 
but  with  the  end  of  life  ctimes  the  end  nf  all  ; 
tliey  are  the  prey  of  death,  wise  and  fools  alike  ; 
their  noble  forms  rot  in  the  grave,  and  they 
have  no  futurity  of  life  (v.  19).  The  righteous, 
on  (he  contrary,  is  redeemed  from  dealh  (v.  lo), 
taken  unto  Himself  by  God  ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing he  will  have  dominion  over  them.  The 
contrast  is  complete  :  in  this  life  the  wicked  has 
everything,  even  the  hop3  of  permanent  pros- 
perity for  his  family,  but  for  him  there  is  no 
hope  after  death  ;  the  righteous  in  this  life  may 
have  al)solutely  none  but  evil  days,  may  be 
beset  by  treacherous  foes  (v.  5),  but  he  is  sure 
of  redemption,  of  acceptance  with  God,  of  a 
morning  ushering  in  the  dominion  of  light. 
Cook. 

This  Psalm,  like  the  thirty-.seventh,  is  intend- 
ed to  console  the  righteous  under  the  trials 
arising  from  the  prosperity  and  enmity  of 
wicked  men,  by  showing  these  to  be  but  tem- 
porary, and  by  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  change 

in  the  relative  position  of  the  parties.     A. 

It  is  designed  as  a  vindication  of  the  ways  of 
God  in  sight  of  the  different  fortunes  of  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  in  this  world.  It  is 
no  mere  commonplace  on  the  shortne.ss  of  life 
and  the  uncertainly  of  riches.  It  is  no  philo- 
sophical dissertation,  which  bids  us  bear  up 
bravely  in  our  perils  and  sufferings,  telling  us 
that  virtue  is  its  own  reward.  It  goes  at  once 
to  the  root  of  the  matter.  It  shows  us  not  only 
the  vanity  of  riches,  but  the  end  of  those  who 
"  boast  themselves  in  their  riches."  It  com- 
forts the  righteous  in  their  oppression  and  afflic- 
tion, not  merely  by  the  assurance  that  they  shall 
finally  triumph  over  the  wicked,  but  by  the  more 
glorious  hope  of  life  everlasting  with  God. 
Here  is  the  true  ground  of  consolation,  that  God 
will  not  only  not  forsake  those  who  trust  in 
Him  in  this  life,  but  that  He  will  take  them  lo 
Himself.     It  is  this  doctrine  specially  enunci- 


ated which  gives  the  Psalm  its  distinctive 
character,  and  which  leads  the  Psalmist  himself 
to  claim  for  it  so  atlentive  a  hearing. 

The  Psalm  consists  of  three  parts.  Firt'.t.  an 
introduction,  in  which  the  whole  world  is  called 
upon  to  listen  to  the  words  of  the  poet,  and  in 
which  he  further  declares  that  he  speaks  by 
Divine  inspiration  (vs.  1-4).  Then  follows  the 
main  body  of  tlie  poem,  in  two  principal  divi- 
sions, marked  by  Ihe  refrain,  which  closi'S  each 
(vs.  5-13  and  vs.  13-20).  The  f.irmer  of  these 
contains,  generally,  a  description  of  men  pros- 
perous and  rich,  whose  riches  puff  them  up 
with  pride,  and  with  the  foolish  imagination 
that  they  can  secure  for  themselves  an  inmior- 
tality  upon  earth  ;  but  who  are  so  far  from 
being  able  to  save  themselres  or  others  from 
death  by  their  riches,  that  they  are  no  better 
than  the  beasts  that  perish  (vs.  5-12).  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Pjalm  deals  chiefly  with  the 
consolation  to  be  derived  from  the  end  of  the 
righteous,  as  contrasted  with  the  end  of  the 
worldly  (vs.  13-20).     P. 

1-4.  It  is  a  theme  of  common  human  inter- 
est that  the  poet  means  to  treat  of,  and  there- 
fore he  calls  upon  all  the  peoples  and  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world.  This  term  denotes 
primarily  temporal  life,  whicli  slips  away  un- 
noticed, then  the  world  itself  which  passes 
away  in  time.  He  purpcses  to  proclaim  to  the 
rich  the  nullity  of  their  false  ground  of  hope 
and  to  the  poor  the  superiority  of  the  true 
ground,  and  therefore  he  desires  for  himself  as 
pupils  both  children  of  common  people,  who 
arc  men  and  have  nothing  to  distinguish  them 
from  others,  and  children  of  people  of  quality 
— rich  and  poor,  as  he  adds  by  way  of  explana- 
tion. For  his  mouth  will  or  shall  uticr  not  a 
great  variety  of  wise  doctrines,  but  weighty 
wisdom.    D. 

1.  The  word  translated  world  means  prima- 
rily duration  or  continued  existence  ;  then  more 
specifically,  human  life,  the  present  state  of 
things  ;  and  by  a  natural  transition,  the  wurlil, 
as  the  place  where  it  is  spent.     A. 

!i.  The  Psalm  opens  by  calling  the  attention 
of  all  people  of  every  possible  rank  in  life. 
The  Hebrew  language  has  two  very  unlike 
words  for  mfiii  ;  one  drawn  from  the  earth,  and 
significant  of  frailty  ;  the  other  significant  of 
his  relative  strength  and  nobility.  Both  are 
brought  together  here  :  man,  the  low  ;  and 
man,  the  high.  This  distinction  is  germain  to 
the  present  theme  ;  an  admonition  to  the  rich 
and  the  nobly  born,  suggesting  that  they  forbeiir 
to  .set  undue  value  on  wealth  and  honor,  and  :i 
comfort  to  the  poor  of  humble  origin,  inasmuch 
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lis  till'  more  cmliirins  pood  of  God's  favor  :iiul 
lovu  are  free  lo  their  choice  and  fully  within 

their   atlaininent.      C. Let   tliose   tliat    are 

hiijh  and  ricli  iu  the  world  hear  of  the  vanity 
of  their  worldly  possessiuus,  aud  not  be  proud 
of  them,  nor  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  them, 
hut  lay  them  out  in  doing  good,  that  with  them 
they  may  make  to  themselves  friends  ;  let  those 
that  are  poor  and  low  hear  this,  and  be  content 
with  their  little,  and  not  envy  those  that  have 
abundance.  Poor  people  are  as  much  iu  danger 
from  an  inordinate  desire  toward  the  wealth  of 
the  world  as  rich  people  from  an  inordinate  de- 
light in  it.     II. 

3.  "Wisdom"  and  "understanding"  have 
here  the  meaning  common  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon,'  practical  sound  sense  in  the  choice  of 
the  highest  aud  best  good  of  life — viz.,  God's 
favor  and  love — far  above  all  the  glittering, 
fallacious  treasures  of  earth.     C. 

4.  Twill  incline  mine  ear,  as  one  who  listens 
patiently  for  the  Divine  revelation.  The  in- 
spiration of  the  poet,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
prophet,  is  from  above.  He  cannot  speak  of 
his  own  heart  ;  he  must  hear  what  God  the 
Lord  will  say.     P. 

5.  Why  should  I  fear  in  days  of  evil  (wlien), 
the  iniquity  of  my  oppressors  (or  svppl(intrrn) 
shall  surround  me?  The  theme  of  the  whole 
Psalm  is  the  negative  proposition  involved  in 
this  interrogation — namely,  that  the  righteous 
lias  no  cause  to  fear,  even  when  surrounded  by 

powerful   and    spiteful    enemies.      A. The 

cnnsolitory  result  at  which  he  has  arrived, 
after  looking  at  the  world,  and  weighing  in  the 
balance  those  whose  fortune  seems  fair  and 
prosperous,  is  placed  first,  before  he  tells  the  tale, 
as  in  chaps.  37  : 1  ;  73  :  L  It  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  rich  men  of  the  Psalm  are  not  described 
as  "  the  wicked/'  "the  ungodly,"  "the  vio- 
lent," etc.,  as  in  other  Psalms.  Only  one  hint 
is  given,  in  the  word  "  iniquity"  (v.  5),  that 
they  are  evil  men.  But  this  seems  lo  be  de- 
signed, as  in  our  Lord's  parable  of  the  rich  man 
and  Lazarus,  to  show  that  the  sellish,  proud, 
boastful  use  of  riches,  the  mere  luxuriousncss 
of  wealth,  apart  from  violence  or  unscrupulous- 
ness  of  conduct,  is  evil,  and  finds  its  end  iu  the 
outer  darkness. 

6-9.  All  that  is  here  taught  is.  that  no  wealth 
can  save  a  man  from  tleath,  because  the  life  of 
men  is  not  in  their  own  hands,  or  iu  that  of 
their  fell.iws,  but  only  in  the  hand  of  God, 
who  cannot  be  brilied.  There  is  a  kind  of  sol- 
emn irony  in  the  idea  of  the  richest  of  men 
offering  all  his  riches  to  God  to  escape  death. 
P. With  all  his  wealth  not  a  man  of  them 


can  redeem  his  brother  from  death  and  the 
grave  !  They  may  have  unbounded  trust  in 
their  riches,  they  may  make  any  amount  of 
display  of  their  abundant  wealth,  and  may  sliine 
before  the  eyes  of  men  (so  the  Hebrew  word 
for  "boast"  implicr)  ;  but  God  will  hy  no 
means  accept  their  gold  as  a  ransom  from  the 
grave.  Such  redemption  of  the  soul  (life)  is 
costly ;  it  costs  loo  much  for  them  to  pay  in 
gold.  One  desists  from  the  effort  forever,  or 
he  utterly  and  forever  fails  to  make  up  an  ade- 
quate ransom,  and  therefore  all  hope  of  success 
perishes  forever.  The  former  seems  to  be  more 
precisely  the  sense  of  the  original  ;  man  must 
give  over  the  effort  in  eternal  despair  !  The 
richest  of  men  will  not,  cannot,  live  forever  so 
as  not  to  see  the  corruptions  of  the  grave.     C. 

6.  A  man  may  have  abundance  of  the  wealth 
of  this  world  and  be  made  better  by  it,  may 
thcreb3'  have  his  heart  enlarged  in  love  and 
thankfulness  and  obedience,  and  may  do  that 
good  with  it  which  will  be  fruit  abounding  to 
his  account  ;  and  therefore  it  is  not  men's  hav- 
ing riches  that  denominates  them  worldly,  but 
their  setting  their  hearts  upon  them  as  the  best 
things  ;  and  so  these  worldly  people  are  here 
desciibed.  1.  They  repose  a  contidence  in  their 
riches  ;  tliey  trust  in  their  ircallh  ;  they  depend 
upon  it  as  their  portion  and  happiness,  aud  ex- 
pect that  it  will  secure  them  from  all  evil,  and 
suppl3'  them  with  all  good,  and  that  they  need 
nothing  else,  no,  not  God  Himself.  2.  They 
take  a  pride  in  their  riches  ;  they  boast  them- 
selves in  the  multitude  of  them,  as  if  they  were 
sure  tokens  of  God's  favor,  and  certain  proofs 
of  their  own  ingenuity  and  industry.  My  mi'jht 
and  the  power  of  my  hind  have  (jotten  vie  this 
m'lilth  ;  as  if  they  made  them  truly  great  and 
happy,  and  more  really  excellent  than  tluir 
neighbors.  H. As  a  rule,  rich  men  are  con- 
tent with  the  world  as  it  is — naturally  ;  for,  as 
they  think,  the  world  has  dealt  very  kindly  by 
them,  aud  therefore  they  see  no  great  need  for 
bettering  it.  And  then,  if  they  hoard  their 
monej',  it  speedily  becomes  a  rival  with  Christ 
in  their  affections  ;  while,  if  they  spend  it,  they 
nudliply  the  luxuries  and  enjoyments  which 
relax  their  moral  fibre,  and  dispose  them  to  an 
easy  toleration  of  much  that  u  mean  and  sen- 
sual in  them.selves  and  in  their  neighbors.  If 
they  seek  to  rise  in  the  worlil,  t3  make  them- 
selves a  great  place  and  name,  they  mu.sl  give 
themselves  to  the  endeavor  with  a  devotion 
which  is  always  in  danger  of  becoming  exces- 
sive. In  short,  wealth  has  many  wiles  ;  it  is 
full  of  all  deceitfulness  ;  and  no  man  is  worthy 
of  profounder  honor  than  the  rich  man  who 
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keeps  himself  unspotted,  whether  by  world  cr 
Churcli.     Cux. 

However  acquired,  if  wealth  is  not  held  and 
kept  as  a  solemn  trust  in  stewardship  for  God, 
it  tends  to  attract  the  heart  and  hold  it  fast  to 
itself.  It  narrows  the  range  of  sympathy  ;  it 
tempts  one  to  treat  his  poorer  neighbor  witli 
scorn  and  neglect.  It  leads  liim  to  exalt  pride 
above  humanity.  He  is  in  danger  of  forgetting 
whence  his  affluence  came,  who  gave  it,  and 
who  continues  it,  and  who  can  make  it  worth- 
less in  a  moment.  lie  is  in  danger  of  forgetting 
Go:l  ill  tiic  idolatry  of  his  wealth  ;  of  counting 
himself,  witli  the  resources  at  his  command, 
independent  of  the  great  Giver  ;  of  living  to 
enjoy  his  money  latlicr  than  employ  it  for  God. 
There  is  danger  of  its  becoming  his  greatest 
curse — its  very  touch  infecting  his  soul  with  a 
kind  of  leprosy — his  grasp  upon  it  leading  him 
to  neglect  to  seize  upon  what  is  intinitely  more 
important.  There  is  danger  of  his  regarding  it 
as  his  own,  exclusive  of  the  claims  of  God.  and 
employing  it  as  an  instrument  of  luxury  and 
pride,  building  and  furnishing  himself  a  heaven 
with  it  here,  to  the  neglect  of  a  house  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.     E.  II.  G. 

The  price  which  the  rich  man  pays  for  his 

wealth  is  the  temptation  to  be  .selfish.  They 
have  paid  in  spirituals  for  what  they  have 
gained  in  temporals.  Now,  if  you  are  crying 
for  a  share  in  that  wealth,  and  a  participation 
in  that  power,  you  must  be  content  to  run  the 
risk  of  becoming  as  hard  and  sellish  and  over- 
bearing as  the  man  whom  you  denounce. 
Blame  their  sins  if  you  will,  ur  despise  thiir  ad- 
vantages ;  but  do  not  think  that  you  can  covet 
their  advantages  and  keep  clear  of  their  temp- 
tations. God  is  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  anrl 
the  per.-feculed,  and  the  mourners— a  light  in 
darkness  an:l  a  life  in  death.  But  the  poverty, 
and  lire  persecution,  and  the  darkness  are  the 
condition  on  which  they  feel  God's  presence. 
They  must  not  expect  to  have  the  enjoyment  of 
wealth  and  the  spiritual  blessings  annexed  to 
poverty  at  the  .same  time.  If  you  will  be  ri(-h, 
you  must  be  CDnlent  to  pay  the  price  of  falling 
into  teniiitalioii,  and  a  snare,  and  many  foolish 
and  hurl  fid  lusts  which  drown  men  in  perdi 
tion  ;  and  if  that  price  be  too  high  to  pay.  thr'u 
you  must  be  coiilent  with  the  quiet  valleys  of 
existence,  where  alone  it  is  well  with  us  ;  kept 
out  of  the  inheritance,  but  having  instead  God 
for  your  portion,  your  all-sufflcient  and  ever- 
lasting portion.  Peace,  and  quietness,  and  rest 
with  Chiist.     F.  W.  R. 

7-9.  Tlie   thought  of   man's  redrmptinn   nf 
himself  is  far  fioui  the  poet's  mind  ;  the  antith- 


esis he  has  in  view  is  this  :  one  man  cannot 
redeem  another  ;  God  alone  can  redeem  man. 
That  none  of  his  fellows  can  redeem  a  man,  is 
expressed  in  the  strongest  po.ssible  manner. 
Luther's  rendering  is  substantially  correct  :  a 
brother  can  no  one  redeem,  nor  make  atone- 
ment for  an}'  one  to  God.  With  a  slight  tinge 
of  irony  v.  8  says  that  the  ransom  which 
would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  souls  of  men  is 
dear  or  of  large  amount,  i.e.,  exorbitant,  and 
that  he  (who  would  fain  pay  it  down)  lets  it 
alone  (must  let  it  alone)  forever.  This  is  clear 
grammatically  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
contest.  We  take  v.  8  as  a  parenthesis  ;  the 
principal  clause  (v.  10)  declares  :  no  man  can 
give  to  God  a  ransom  that  defends  another 
from  death,  so  that  he  should  live  on  without 
seeing  the  pit,  i.e.,  without  having  to  sink  down 
into  the  grave.     D. 

7.  Oive  to  CcOd  a  ran§oni  for  Iiim. 
Death  is  but  the  jailor  or  the  prison  ;  the  ran- 
som must  be  one  wdiich  God  accepts,  and  God 
is  the  only  Redeemer. 

8.  The  redemplion  .  .  .  prccioiiK. 
So  costly  that  it  cannot  be  achieved  (oee  .lob 
3C  :  18,  19)  ;  when  the  fatal  blow  is  once  inflict- 
ed, "then  a  great  ransum  caiiruit  dditer  thee." 
And  it  ceuselli,  or,  "  and  he  gives  it  up," 
i.e.,  abandons  the  attempt  ;  then  each  man  once 
l,)st  will  remain  unredeemed  forever  ;  no  medi- 
ation will  avail,   or   be   thought  of  hereafter. 

Cook. We    cannot    bribe    death,    that    our 

brother  should  still  live,  much  less  that  he 
should  live  forever  in  this  world,  nor  bribe  the 
grave,  that  he  should  not  see  corruption  ;  for 
we  must  needs  die  and  return  1o  the  dust,  and 
'here  is  no  discharge  from  that  war.  What 
folly  is  it  to  trust  to  and  boast  of  that  which 
will  not  enable  us  so  much  as  for  one  hour  to 
respite  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  death 
upon  a  parent,  a  chikl,  or  a  friend  that  is  to  us 
as  our  own  .'oul  !     II. 

10.  VVi!«e  men.  Not  simply  meaning  that 
their  wisdom  cannot  save  them,  but  that  their 
utmost  wisdom  will  not  lead  them  to  make  so 
profitable  a  use  of  their  wealth  as  thereby  to 
escape  the  grave.  Die  .  .  .  perisli,  the 
wouls  seem  purposely  chosen  to  denote  the  end 
respeclively  of  the  vise  and  the  brutish.     P. 

10-14.  "  Fe/r"  assigns  a  reason  for  accept- 
ing the  truth  previouslv  stated.  Every  ob- 
server of  human  life  will  see  that  the  rich, 
whether  wise  or  foolish,  die  and  are  compelled 
to  leave  their  hoarded  wealth  to  others.  It 
matters  not  how  wise  they  may  have  been,  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  foolish  or  even  brutish  ; 
all  alike  mu.st  in  their  time  go  down  to  the 
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gnive  and  k'uve  Uicir  liclics  lo  olliers.  They 
may  have  inwardly  Ihought  that  their  hoiists 
would  stand  forever,  and  Ihey  may  have  tacitly 
assumed  that  tlieir  own  life  woidd  be  as  ])cr- 
manent  as  their  earthly  mansions.  They  ma}' 
have  even  gis-cn  llieir  own  names  to  their  estates 
and  magnilieijnt  eslalilishmunts  ;  hut  this  in- 
sures no  perpetuity  to  tlieir  own  frail  life.  So 
perish  all  man's  vain  hopes  of  an  earthly  im- 
inorlality  I  A  few  days  or  years  onlj-,  and  he 
is  numbered  with  the  dead,  and  th6  places  that 
knew  him  once  shall  know  him  no  more  1     C. 

II.  Tlieir  inward  tSiouglat  is.  This 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  Ikbrcw,  which  is 
singularly  foreihle  ;  it  means  that  their  whole 
inner  man  (see  v.  9)  is  tilled  with  one  thought  : 
they  know  the)'  must  die,  but  llicn  their  houses 
■will  stand  for  many  generations,  their  lands 
will  bear  their  name,  and  preserve  their  mem- 
ory.     Cook. Though  he  seeth  that  all  die, 

tha  godly  and  the  wicked,  still  there  is  the 
cleaving  imagination  of  an  eternity  ou  this  side 
of  death.  lie  builds  as  securely  on  the  world 
as  if  the  world  were  to  la^t  forever.  The 
worldly'  generation  that  succeed  him  shall  ad- 
mire his  wisdom,  honor  him  f  jr  the  prosperity 
to  which  he  has  risen,  praise  him  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  own  selfishness,  even  as  hec.ingtalu- 
lated  his  own  wisdom  and  good  fortune  while 
he  was  alive.     Cluilmrrs. 

Amid  unbroken  felicity  and  successes,  the 
worldly  spirit  increases  in  power.  It  becomes 
strong,  absorbing  of  miud  and  heart,  far-reach- 
ing, rancorous,  and  unsatisfied.  Then  there  is 
no  end  to  its  ambition — no  limit  to  its  hopes — 
no  boundary  to  ils  aims  ;  it  would  engross  the 
whole  soul  and  would  gain  the  whole  world. 
There  never  was  a  more  blind  and  stupid  spirit. 
It  aims  after  what  it  docs  not  need  and  cannot 
use.  It  longs  lo  atlaiu  that  wdiieh  has  no  other 
tendency  than  to  prove  a  burden.  And  this 
stupidity  and  blindness  are  net  lo  be  cured  by 
moral  lectures.     Lecture  to  rock  as  soon.     I.  S. 

Spencer. The  man  that  accumulates  wealth 

lives  for  himself.  He  gathers  into  his  colters, 
and  he  entertains  his  friends  ;  old  age  creeps 
upon  him.  You  know  what  he  is  ;  an  isola- 
tion, a  monument  in  Ihe  midst  of  a  wilderness, 
a  monument  of  miserliness,  of  selfishness,  a 
monument  that  stands  solitary      /?/>.  Cnrpcnter. 

13.  TIlis  llicir 'Way.  Both  thi' meaning 
and  the  construction  of  this  clause  are  doubt- 
ful. It  may  mean  (1)  "  Vhis  their  way  (i.e.  , 
manner  of  life,  course  of  conduct)  is  their 
folly  ;"  or  (2)  "This  their  prosperous  C(mdition 
is  (or  becomes)  their  infatuation  (lilind  'confi- 
dence) ;"  for  kc'sH  may  mean  "  a  stupid  security 


or  presumpluoua  couCdcnc?,"  as  well  as  "  fol- 
ly." As  regards  the  construclion,  it  may  be 
us  above,  or  the  clause  may  consist  of  two  in- 
deptndcnt  senlenccs  :  "  This  is  their  way  ;  Ihey 
have  confidence  ;"  or  finally,  Ihe  latter  part  of 
it  maybe  a  relalirc  senlcncc  (as  Kwald  lakis 
il)  :  "  This  is  the  way  of  those  who  are  fool- 
ish."     P. The  nioi-t  probable   meaning   of 

this  rather  obscure  verse  is,  "  This  is  the  way 
of  men  who  are  self-confident,  and  of  these 
after  them  who  approve  their  sayings."  The 
Selah  marks  the  climr.x — viz.,  that  ihcy  should 
feel  such  utterly  foolish  confidence  and  trans- 
mit tluir  nolions  to  their  iiosterity.     Conk. 

Notwilhstandiug  Ihe  gross  folly  of  such  sii;- 
ncrs,  as  proved  by  the  end  lo  which  it  hrintis 
them,  Ihey  will  slill  find  some  to  walk  in  ihcir 
footsteps  and  lo  fhare  Iheir  ruin.  Against  this 
propagated  and  perpetuated  folly  there  is  :i 
tacit  but  emphatic  protest  in  the  meditative 
pau.sc  which  follows,  and  in  the  Sclah  which 
dcnoles  it.     A. 

The  world  reckons  sins  not  by  the  inward 
contrariety  to  God,  but  by  the  outward  ex- 
cesses ;  and  therefore  if  covetous  and  worldly 
men  do  not  break  out  into  acts  foul  and  s-hanic- 
ful,  they  have  much  of  the  honor  and  icspcct 
of  the  woild.  "  Their  way,"  according  to  Ibc 
Psalndst,  "is  folly,  yet  their  pnsleiil}  praise 
their  sayings" — that  is,  praise  and  esteem  tiuh 
a  course  of  life.  It  is  quite  possible  fur  the 
Lord  to  abhor  those  whom  men  ble.ss  ;  for  they 
do  not  measure  sin  so  much  by  the  inicaril  en- 
mity as  by  the  ovtward  excess.  God's  haired 
arises  from  His  own  pmity — but  man's  from 
the  external  inconveniences  of  disgrace  and 
loss.     Man  ton. 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than  exam- 
ple. The  multitude  are  pofsesstd  with  foolish 
admiring  of  worldly  greatness,  Ireasuies,  and 
delights,  ueglc('ting  to  make  a  due  estimation 
of  things.  It  is  the  ordinary  artifice  of  the 
devil  10  render  temporal  things  more  valuable 
and  attractive  lo  particular  persons,  from  the 
common  practice  of  men  who  greedily  pursue 
them  as  Iheir  happiness  ;  as  some  crafty  mer- 
chants by  false  reports  rai.se  the  exchange,  to 
advance  the  price  of  their  own  wares.  The 
men  of  the  world  think  those  only  wise  ami 
happy  that  shine  in   pimp,  abound  in  riches. 

and  overflow  in  jileasures.     Biites. Let  the 

reader  note  how  true  to  the  human  nature  and 
life  of  to-day  are  these  records  of  the  life  and 
Ihought  of  the  rich  and  worldly  men  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  years  ago.  "  Selah  ;"  let  this  be 
thought  of  deeply  and  laid  to  iKart.     C. 

14.  A  further  description  of  the  end  of  these 
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1  ich  fools.  They  perish  like  cattle  (v.  12) ; 
tliey  are  laiil  iii  the  grave  ;  they  Jesccnil  lo 
Hades  (Sluol,  the  world  of  spiiits),  and  there 
they  are  like  a  Hock  of  sheep,  with  death  fur 
their  shepherd,   tlieir  beauty   and   their  glory 

gone.     P. Like  a  flock  to  the  gnive  tliey  drive  ; 

death  is  tluir  t/uji/ierd  ;  and  the  riglilcvus  shall 
rule  over  them  in  tlie  morning ;  and  tlieir  form 
the  grace  {in)  to  consume ;  from  (Iheii)  home  to 
Him  (tlieg  go  or  they  belong).  Tliis  is  oue  of  the 
most  obscure  and  ditlicult  verses  in  the  book, 
although  its  general  meaning  is  obvious  enough. 
The  ligure  of  a  flock  is  carried  out  by  repre- 
senting death  as  the  shepherd,  by  whom  they 
are  led  or  driven.  The  literal  meaning  of  the 
words  is.  Death  shall  fe^d  tliem,  but  the  Hebrew 
verb  means  to  feed  as  a  shepherd  ;  or  rather  to 
perform  the  whole  office  of  a  shepherd.     A. 

Death  shall  be  their  shepherd.  Inking  them 

in  charge  as  the  shepherd  does  his  flock.  This 
seems  to  be  the  precise  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
verb  and  its  pronoun.  They  are  as  sheep,  bolli 
in  their  wholesale  slaughter  and  in  their  falling 
under  the  control  of  death,  conceived  of  as  the 
monarch  of  the  myriads  of  the  dead.  The  up- 
right shall  tread  over  their  fresh  graves  "  in 
the  morning, "  for  their  pleasure-life  has  been 
said  (v.  12)  not  to  outlast  the  uiglit.  Thi.se 
men,  wicked,  proud,  and  rich,  are  hurried  in 
throngs,  like  sheep,  from  tlieir  splendid  palaces 
and  raaguiticeut  estates  into  the  dark  and  dis- 
mal grave — deatli  their  shepherd  there.  C'or- 
rupti  jn  quickly  mars  their  beauty.  The  earthly 
liomes  tlie.y  built  for  inimorlality  aie  their 
dwelling-places  no  longer.     C. 

The  upright  have  dominion  in  the 
nioriiiiig.  What  is  meant  is  a  morning, 
which  will  be  the  end  of  oppression  and"the 
dawning  of  dominion,  not  only  for  individual 
righteous  men,  but  for  all  the  upright  ;  the 
godless  are  rooted  out,  and  the  lighteuus  now 
triumph  over  tlu'ir  graves.  In  this  the  end  of 
all  hi<loiy  is  expressed  in  Old  Testament  fash- 
ion. According  to  the  Xew  Testament  view 
also,  history  closes  with  the  triumph  of  good 
over  evil.     D. 

15.  In  grand  contrast  lo  all  this  stands  llie 
hope  of  the  righteous.  God  will  redeem  him 
from  the  hand  of  Sheol,  death  has  put  forth  his 
hand  and  seized  him,  but  is  forced  to  surrender 
his  captive,  fur  God  takes  him  to  Himself  (Gen. 
Ti  :  24).  This  is  the  plain  meaning.  To  suppose 
that  the  Psalmist  speaks  of  deliverance  before 
death  is  absurd  ;  such  a  hope  would  put  him 
on  a  level  with  the  merest  fool,  who  knows  at 
least  that  redemption  from  the  universal  doom 
is  impossible.     It  is  satisfactory  lo  find  those 


critics  who  are  least  inclined  to  admit  anticipa- 
tions of  the  Gospel  in  the  Old  Testament  agreed 
in  this  interprelali.ju.  None  defends  il  more 
forcibly  than  Hupfeld.  lie  says  truly  that  it 
is  not  staled  as  a  itvealed  doctrine,  but  as  a 
presenliment,  a  deep  inward  conriclion  insepa- 
rable from  real  living  faith  in  a  living  God. 
Cook. 

The  lot  of  the  righteous  is  now  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  wicked,  but  with  a  peisonal 
application  to  the  Psalmist  himself,  "  God  shall 
redeem  my  soul."  From  the  power  of  the  vnseeii 
world,  literally,  "  from  Ihe  hand  of  Sheol,  "i.<;., 
the  grave  and  Hades.  For  He  shall  take  me. 
This  short  half-verse  is,  as  EoUclier  remarks, 
the  more  weighty  from  its  ver}'  shortness.  The 
same  expression  occurs  again  (73  :  24),  "  Thou 
.shall  take  me  ;"  the  original  of  both  being 
Gen.  5  :  24,  where  it  is  used  of  the  translation 
of  Enoch,  "  He  was  not  ;  for  God  toi.k  him." 
We  ha.e,  then,  in  this  passage,  again  (cf. 
10  :  11  ;  17  :  15),  the  strong  hope  of  eternal  life 
wilh  God,  if  not  the  hope  of  a  lesurreciiun. 
In  llie  preceding  verse,  in  the  very  midst  of  the 
gloomy  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  end  of 
Ihe  ungodly,  there  breaks  forth  one  morning 
ray  of  light— the  bright  anlicipalion  of  the  final 
triumph  of  the  good  over  the  evil.  This  is  the 
inextinguishable  hope  which  animates  the 
Church  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  New.  Righteousness  shall  eventually, 
must  in  its  very  nature,  reign  upon  the  earth. 
The  wicked  shall  find  their  end  in  Shcol  (see 
9  :  18),  and  the  righteous  shall  trample  ou  their 
graves.  This,  and  not  more  than  this,  seems 
to  have  been  the  meaning,  originally,  of  the 
Psalmist  in  the  words,  "  And  the  righteous 
have  dominion  over  them  in  the  morning." 
But  now  that  he  comes  to  speak  of  himself,  and 
his  own  per.sonal  relation  to  God,  he  rises  into 
a  higher  strain.  He  who  knoi\  s  and  loves  God 
has  the  life  of  God,  and  can  never  perith.  That 
life  must  survive  even  the  shock  of  death. 
"  God,"  says  the  Psalmist,  "  shall  redeem  my 
soul  from  the  hand  of  Hades,  for  He  shall  lake 
me,"  as  He  took  Enoch,  and  as  He  look  Elijah 
to  Himself.  We  are  not,  of  course,  lo  suppose 
that  he  himself  expected  to  be  taken  up  alive 
to  heaven  ;  but  those  great  facts  of  former  ages 
were  God's  witnesses  to  man  of  His  immortal- 
ity, and  of  the  reality  of  a  life  with  Him  be3'ond 
this  world.  It  is  a  hope  based  on  facts  like 
these  which  here  shines  forth.  It  is  a  hope,  not 
a  revealed  certainty.  It  rests  on  no  distinct 
promise  ;  it  has  not  assumed  the  definite  form 
of  a  doctrine.  But  it  was  enough  to  raise,  to 
clieer,  to  encourage  those  who  saw  ungodliness 
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prospcrinp;  in  lliis  world.  The  eml  of  tlie 
wicked,  afler  all,  was  a  lliiek  darUncss  which 
Imd  never  beeu  penetrated  ;  the  end  of  llic 
righleoiis,  life  wiUi  God.     P. 

God  and  lie  only  will  redeem  my  soul  from 
Ihe  hand  of  Sheol  ;  for  He  will  take  me,  i.e., 
Id  IIim.self.  No  such  state  awaits  me  in  the 
underworld  as  awaits  the  ungodly  ;  for  my 
God  will  take  me  to  His  own  mansions.  The 
force  of  the  lir.st  Hebrew  word  "  only"  is  quite 
left  out  ill  the  En;;lisli  ver.^iou.  It  is  a  thought 
too  precious  to  be  missed.  God  alone  ;  no  other 
arm  save  His  ;  I  know  no  other  ;  I  trust  none 
other  ;  God  by  His  own  Dii'ine  arm  will  re- 
deem my  soul  from  the  death-power  of  Sheol, 
and  frcm  his  dominion,  compared  just  before 
to  that  of  the  shepherd  controllini;  his  sheep. 

C It  is  wrong  to  denv  to  the  Old  Testament 

writers  a  belief  in  a  future  life.  Death  with 
(hem  was  not  an  eternal  sleep.  Death  also  did 
not  leave  them  mere  shades  wandering  aim- 
lessly on  another  shore.  Xo,  stronger  than 
death  wasl  jvc  of  Jrhorah,  and  with  Ilim  there 

must  be  life  hereafter.     E.  L.   Ciirti.i. The 

lighteous  has  hope  in  his  death,  so  has  the 
P.salmist  here  hope  in  God  concerning  his  soul. 
The  believing  hopes  of  the  soul's  redemption 
from  the  grave,  and  reception  t~>  glory,  are  the 
great  support  and  joy  of  the  children  of  God  in 
a  dying  hour.  He  redeems  their  souls  that  lie 
may  receive  them  (31  :  5).  Into  Thy  handa  I 
eominit  my  spirit,  for  Thou  limt  irdccmed  it. 
He  will  receive  Ihcm  into  His  favor,  will  admit 
them  into  His  kingdom,  into  the  mansions  that 
are  prepared  for  them  (John  14  :  2,  3),  those 
everlasting  habitations  (Luke  16  :  9).     II. 

10.  Be  not  thou  afraid  because  a  man.  grows 
rich,  beciuise  the  glory  of  his  ?iotise  increases. 
Here  begins  the  application  or  practical  conclu- 
sion of  the  foregoing  meditations.  It  is  marked 
by  a  change  of  form,  the  Psaln.ist  now  no 
longer  speaking  of  himself,  but  to  himself  or 
10  another,  cs  the  person  most  directly  interested 
in  hi-;  subject.     A. 

17.  When  he  dies  it  is  taken  for  granted  that 
he  goes  into  another  world  himself,  but  he  shall 
carrij  imtliiiig  away  with  him  of  all  that  which 
ho  has  been  so  long  heaping  up.  The  greatest 
and  wealthiest  cannot  therefore  be  the  happiest, 
because  they  are  never  the  better  for  their  liv- 
ing in  this  world  ;  as  they  came  naked  into  it, 
they  shall  go  naked  out  of  It.  But  those  have 
something  to  show  in  the  other  world,  for  their 
living  in  this  world,  who  can  say,  through 
grace,  that  though  they  came  corrupt  and  sin- 
ful, and  spiritually  naked  into  it.  they  go  re- 
newed and  sauctilied,  and  well  clothed  with  the 


righteousness  of  Christ.     IT. All  our  pieces 

of  gold  are  but  current  to  the  grave  ;  none  of 
them  will  pass  in  the  future  world.  Tliireforo 
as  merchants  when  they  travel  make  ovir  their 
moneys  here,  lo  receive  them  by  bills  of  ex- 
change in  another  country  ;  let  iisdo  good  wiln 
our  goods  while  we  live,  Ihat  when  we  die,  by 
a  blessed  bill  of  exchange,  we  may  receive  them 
again  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  To  part  with 
tliat  wc  cannot  keep,  that  we  may  get  Ihat  we 
cannot  lose,  is  a  good  barg.'un.  Wealth  can  do 
us  no  goods  unless  it  help  us  towanl  heaven. 
Adami<. 

An  Eastern  legend  furnishes  a  remarkable, 
llumgh  unconscious  commentary  on  these  words 
of  Ihe  Psalmist.  Alexander  the  Great,  wc  arc 
lold,  being  upon  his  deathbed  commanded 
that,  when  he  was  carried  forth  to  the  grave, 
his  hands  should  not  be  wrapped,  as  was  usual, 
in  the  sereelollis,  but  should  be  left  o\it>idc  the 
bier,  so  that  all  men  might  sec  them,  and  might 
sec  that  they  were  cmjAy  ;  that  there  was  noth- 
ing in  Ihcm  ;  that  he.  born  to  one  empire,  and 
the  conqueror  of  another,  the  possessor,  while 
he  lived,  of  two  woilds,  of  the  East,  and  of  the 
West,  and  of  the  treasures  of  both,  yet  now 
when  he  was  dead  could  retain  no  smallest  por- 
tion of  those  treasures  ;  that  in  this  matter  the 
poorest  beggar  and  ho  were  at  length  upon 
equal  terms.  This  was  his  comment,  or  the 
comment  of  those  who  may  have  de^  iscd  this 
legend,  on  the  text  of  the  Psalmist.  "  He  shall 
carry  nothing  away  with  him  when  he  dif  th  ; 
neither  shall  his  pomp  follow  him."  This  was 
his  anticipation  of  the  declaration  of  the  apos- 
tle, "  We  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and 
it  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out."    Anon. 

It  is  only  the  meaner  things  of  the  earth 
which  lie  under  the  bondage  of  corruption, 
which  refuse  to  accompany  their  owners  on 
that  last  long  journey  which,  one  day  or  other, 
every  man  must  make.  Whatever  is  of  true 
value  and  dignity,  whatever  is  really  worth  the 
winning,  whatever  is  akin  to  the  Divine  and 
immortal  in  man,  whatever  comes  to  him  from 
God  through  Christ  (and  this  includes  every 
good  and  perfect  gift),  of  all  that,  nothing  ean 
rob  him.  He  shall  carry  it  away  with  him 
when  ho  dieth,  to  be  his  riches  and  treasure  in 
the  life  eternal,  as  it  was  his  riches  and  treasure 

here.     Trench. Let  us  see  to  it  that  not  in 

utter  nakedness  do  we  go  hence,  but  clothed 
with  that  immortal  robe,  and  rich  in  those  pos- 
sessions that  cannot  be  taken  away  from  us, 
which  Ihev  have  who  have  lived  on  earth  as 
heirs  of  God  and  joint-heirs  with  Christ.  Let 
us  pierce,  for  the  foundation  of  our  life's  house, 
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beneath  the  shifting  sands  of  lime  down  to  the 
Rock  of  Ages,  and  build  Ibere.     A.  M. 

Even  in  regard  of  earthly  things,  while  it  is 
quite  true  that  a  man  can  curry  nolhiug  of 
them  away  with  him  w/u'ii  he  dies,  he  may  >ieiid 
much  of  them  before  him  while  he  lives.  The 
Apostle  Paul  declares  no  less  when,  urging 
those  who  are  rich  that  they  be  glad  to  distrib- 
ute, he  proposes  this  as  a  motive,  that  (hey 
will  be  thus  "  laying  up  in  store  for  themselves 
a  good  foundation  against  the  lime  to  come." 
God  will  not  forget  the  least  of  these  things 
that  are  wrought  for  £Iis  name's  sake.     Trench. 

The  Nvorld  teacheth  me  that  it  is  madness 

to  leave  behind  me  those  goods  that  1  may  carry 
with  me.  Christianity  teacheth  me  that  what 
I  charitably  give  alive,  I  carry  with  me  dead  ; 
and  experience  teacheth  me  that  what  I  leave 
behind,  I  lose.  I  will  carry  that  treasure  with 
me  by  giving  it,  which  the  worldling  loseth  by 
keeping  it  ;  so,  while  his  corpse  shall  carry 
nothing  but  a  winding  cloth  to  his  grave,  I  shall 
be  richer  under  tlie  earth  than  I  was  above  it. 
Bishop  H. 

Character  is  lliat  which  alone  wc  can  carry 
with  us  out  of  the  world.  Everything  else, 
fame,  fortune,  station,  influence,  must  be  left 
behind  ;  but  our  character  will  be  our  own. 
If  it  has  been  built  up  of  holy  aims,  and  sacred 
emotions,  and  the  experience  of  charity  and 
faith  ;  if  it  has  been  so  shaped  and  featured 
that  we  may  trace  upon  it  the  image  of  Jesus  ; 
if  it  is  beautiful  with  the  image  of  penitence, 
and  cheerful  obedience,  and  sweet  submission  ; 
then  it  is  our  unspeakable  treasure— our  family 
likeness  to  the  redeemed,  the  token  of  our  re- 
lationship to  the  Holy  Spirit  before  the  throne. 
It  constitutes,  by  the  grace  of  God,  our  title  to 
the  rank  of  the  nobility  of  heaven.     E.  H.  G. 

18.  While  he  lived,  literally,  in  his  life, 
that  life  which  to  him  was  all  in  all,  to  which 
his  hopes  and  joys  were  confined.  He  bie8§- 
ed  his  soul,  i.e.,  congratulated  himself  on 
his  prosperity,  and  indulged  all  his  appetites. 
inen  will  praise  thee.  A  line  point  in 
the  sarcasm  ;  the  rich  man's  self-congratula- 
tions are  echoed  by  his  neighbors  ;  they  admire 
his  luxury,  his  self-indulgence,  and  repeat  his 
axioms.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  Psalmist 
e.xhausts  the  subject  ;  of  all  trials  to  the  faith 
of  thoughtful  observers  none  is  greater  than  to 
see  the  "  honor,  reverence,  and  troops  of 
friends"  which  surround  the  rich  man,  as  such, 
to  the  very  end.     Cook. 

This  verse  assigns  the  reason  of  the  fact  al- 
leged in  the  one  before  it.  The  wealthy  sinner 
is  io  carry  nothing  with  him  when  he  dies,  be- 


cause he  is  to  have  his  "  good  things"  in  the 
present  life.  This  is  God's  appointment  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  free  choice.  In  his  life 
(or  lifetime),  as  long  as  he  lives,  he  is  to  bless  his 
sy//Z  (or  himself),  i.e.,  to  reckon  himself  happy, 
and  tu  be  so  esteemed  by  others.  In  the  last 
clause,  the  third  person  is  abruptly  excharged 
for  the  second,  and  the  wealthy  sinner,  of 
whom  the  Psalmist  had  been  sptaking  to  him- 
self or  his  disciple,  is  directly  addressed,  as  if 
personally  present.  This  application  of  the 
tiguie  called  apostrophe  is  made  with  great 
skill  and  rhetorical  effect.  There  is  pungent 
sarcasm  in  the  close  of  this  verse  ;  they  will 
praise  thee  because  thou  doesl  go^d— i"  thyself 
Or,  because  thou  doest  \re\\—for  thyaelf.  The 
addition  of  this  last  phrase  serves  to  character- 
ize vividly  not  only  the  rich  sinner,  but  his 
flatterers.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  our 
Saviour  tacitly  alluded  to  the  first  clause  of  this 
verse,  when  He  made  Abraham  say  to  Dives, 
"  Son,  remember  that  thou  in  thy  lifetime  re- 
ceivedst  thy  good  things,  and  likewise  Lazarus 
evil  things  ;  but  now  he  is  comforted,  and  thou 
art  tormented"  (Luke  16  :  25).  This  is  indeed 
a  most  instructive  commentary  on  the  passage 
now  before  us,  as  exhibiting  the  future  revolu- 
tion in  the  relative  position  of  the  parties,  as  a 
reason  for  not  envying  the  wealthy  sinner  now. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  the  Rich  Fool's  ad- 
dress to  his  own  soul,  in  Luke  12  :  19,  was  sug- 
gested by  tlie  same  clause  of  the  Psalm  before 
us,  in  his  lifetime  he  icill  bless  his  sovl.  Indeed 
the  whole  conception  of  the  Rich  Man  in  the 
one  case,  and  the  Rich  Fool  in  the  other,  may 
be  said  to  be  borrowed  from  this  Psalm,  and 
may  therefore  derive  instructive  and  interest- 
ing illustration  from  it.     A. 

To-day  God  gives  us  time,  and  with  it  oppor- 
tunity. The  precious  gift  is  in  our  hands  ; 
the  past  cannot  be  recalled  ;  the  future  cannot 
be  foreseen.  To-morrow,  of  which  we  so  often 
boast  ourselves,  may  never  come  to  us.  Wc 
do  not  live  to-morrow.  The  man  who  owns 
whole  blocks  of  real  estate  and  great  ships  on 
the  sea  does  not  own  a  single  minute  of  to- 
morrow !     Anon. 

Of  the  priceless  gift  of  time,  how  much  will 
one  day  be  seen  to  have  been  lost  ;  how  ruinous 
shall  we  deem  our  investment  of  this  our  most 
precious  stock  I  How  many  interests,  occupa- 
tions, engagements,  friendships — I  speak  not  of 
the  avowed  ways  of  "killing  time,"  as  it  is 
termed  with  piteous  accuracy — will  be  then  re- 
garded only  as  so  many  expedients  for  assuring 
our  failure  to  compass  the  true  end  of  our  ex- 
istence I    It  may  not  now  seem  possible  that 
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■we  should  ever  think  thus.  Life  is  like  the 
summer's  day  ;  and  in  the  first  fresh  morning 
we  do  not  realize  llie  noonday  heat,  and  at  noon 
we  do  not  tliiiik  of  the  shadows  lengthening 
across  the  plain,  and  of  the  setting  sun,  and  of 
the  advancing  night.  Yet,  to  each  and  all,  the 
sunset  conies  at  last  ;  and  those  who  have  made 
most  of  the  day  are  not  unlikely  to  reflect  how 
little  they  have  made  of  it.     H.  P.  L. 

19.  Go  lo  Itac  generation  of  his 
fatliers.  The  clause  has  reference  to  the  fre- 
quent description  of  death  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  a  man's  sleeping  with  his  fathers,  or  being 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  The  meaning  of  the 
whole  verse  is,  that  the  wealthy  sinner  is  to  die 


as  his  fathers  died  before  him,  and  continue 
dead  like  them,  without  returning  to  revisit, 
much  less  to  repossess,  Ihe  riches  and  honors 
which  he  once  imagined  were  to  lust  forever. 
This  completes  the  proof  that  these  iidvantugis 
are  not  legitimate  or  even  rational  occasions  of 
envious  dissatisfaction  to  tlie  rigliteous. 

!JO.  At  the  close  of  the  lirst  slr<>])lie,  the  rich 
fool  is  compared  to  the  brutes  that  peiish,  with 
respect  to  the  uncertainty  of  liis  enjoyments  ; 
and  again  at  the  close  of  the  second,  with  re- 
spect to  his  irrationality,  the  points  of  compari- 
son being  distinct  but  inseparable.  No  wonder 
that  the  sinner  is  cut  off  unawares  like  the 
brutes,  when  in  fact  he  is  equally  irrational.     A. 
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1  God,  even  God,  the  Lord,  hath  spoken, 
And  called  the  earth  from  the  rising  of  the 

sun  unto  the  going  down  thereof. 

2  Out  of  Zion,  the  perfection  of  l)eauty, 
God  hath  shined  forth. 

3  Our  God  shall  come,    and   shall   not  keep 

silence  : 
A  fire  shall  devour  before  him. 
And  it  shall  be  very  tempestuous   round 

about  him. 

4  He  shall  call  to  the  heavens  above, 

And  to  the  earth,  that  he  may  judge  his 
people  : 

5  Gather  my   saints   [beloved]   together    unto 

me  ; 
Those  that  have  made  a  covenant  with  me 
by  sacri  flee. 

6  And  the  heavens  shall  declare  his  righteous- 

ness ; 
For  God  is  judge  himself.  [Selah 

7  Hear,  O  my  people,  and  I  will  speak  ; 

0  Israel,  and  I  will  testify  unto  [iigtiinut] 

thee  : 

1  am  God,  eteti  thy  God. 

8  I  will  not  reprove  thee  for  thy  sacrifices  ; 
And  thy  burnt  offerings  are  continually  be- 
fore me. 

9  I  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house, 
Nor  he-goats  out  of  thy  folds. 


10  For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine, 
And  the  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills. 

Ill  know  all  the  fowls  of  the  mountains  ; 
And  the  wild  beasts  of  Ihe  field  are  mine. 

13  If  I  were  hungry,  I  would  not  tell  thcc  : 
For  the   world   is  mine,    and    the    fulness 
thereof. 

13  Will  I  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls. 
Or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  'i 

14  Offer  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiv- 

ing ; 
And  pay  thy  vows  unto  the  Most  High  : 

15  And  call  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble  : 

I  will  deliver  thee,  and  thou  shalt  glorify 
me. 

16  But  unto  the  wicked  God  saith. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  to  declare  my  statutes, 
And  that  thou  hast  taken  my  covenant  in 
thy  mouth  ? 

17  Seeing  thou  hatest  instruction. 
And  easiest  my  words  behind  thee. 

18  When  thou  sawest  a  thief,  thou  consentedst 

with  him. 
And  hast  been  partaker  with  adulterers. 

19  Thou  givest  thy  mouth  to  evil. 
And  thy  tongue  frameth  deceit. 

20  Thou    sittest    and     spcakest    against     thy 

brother ; 
Thou  slanderest  thine  own  mother's  son. 
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21  These  tilings  hast  thovi  done,   and   I   kept 

silence  ; 
Thou  thoiightes'  that  I  was  altogether  such 

aa  one  as  thj'self  : 
But  I  will  reprove  thee,  and  set  them  in  order 

before  thine  eyes. 

23  Now  consider  this,  ye  that  forget  God, 


Lest  I  tear  you  in  pieces,  and   there  be  none 

to  <leliver  : 
23  Whoso  olfertth  the  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 

gloritieth  me  ; 
And  to  him  that  ordereth  his  conversation 

aright 
Will  I  shew  the  salvation  of  God. 


This  i<  the  first  of  twelve  Psalms  that  bear 
the  n  uiie  of  Asaph.  Tiie  others  (T;i-83)  are  the 
tirst  eleven  of  the  third  book.  Asaph  and  his 
sons  were  leaders  of  four  out  of  tlie  twenty  four 
classes  into  which  the  musical  service  for  Di- 
vine worship  was  divided  by  David  (1  Chr. 
23  :  2-")).  As  a  writer  of  Psalms  Asaph  is  men- 
tioned with  David  in  3  Chr.  29  ;  30,  where  he 
is  also  called  "  the  seer."  The  Asaphic  Psalms 
iiave  several  characteristics  in  common.  They 
are  distinguished  by  Ijftinessof  tone,  combined 
with  spirited  and  picturesque  expression,  and 
especially  by  their  frequent  exhibition  of  the 
sovereign  judgment  of  Go  J  as  determining  the 
future.     De  Witt. 

This  Psalm  furnishes  us  with  no  evidence  as 
t3  the  time  of  its  composition,  but  in  elegance 
and  sublimity  of  language,  in  force  and  dig- 
nity, it  is  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  Hebrew 
poetry.  It  is  a  magnificent  exposition  of  tlie 
true  nature  of  that  service  and  worship  wliicli 
God  requires  from  man.  It  rebukes  the  folly 
which  tiiinks  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  sacri- 
fices and  gifts,  and  declares  that  obedience  and 
thanksgiving  are  the  true  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
It  condemns  alike  a  prevalent  formalism  and  a 
prevalent  hypocrisy.  How  needful  it  was  to 
insist  upon  such  truths  we  learn  from  the  whole 
history  of  Israel  and  the  perpetual  and  indig- 
nant remonstrances  of  the  propliets.  The  ten- 
dency to  substitute  the  outward  act  for  the  in- 
ward, the  sacrifices  of  bulls  and  goats  for  the 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving,  was  deeply  ingrained 
ij  the  nation,  till  at  last  it  ossified  in  Pharisa- 
ism, and  wore  its  most  hideous  aspect  on  that 
day  of  solemn  Passover,  when  the  sacrifices  of 
the  law  were  offered  by  those  whose  hands  were 
stained  with  tlie  greatest  crime  which  the  world 
has  seen.  In  its  general  tone  and  character  it 
is  essentially  prophetic.  In  vs.  8-15  Hengslen- 
berg  remarks  that  prevailing  errors  as  to  tlie 
first  table  of  the  law,  the  worship  of  God,  are 
condemned.  Invs.  16-21  the  discourse  turns  to 
the  Kccitii-l  table.  Here  those  are  reproved  who 
have  the  law  of  God  constantly  in  their  mouths, 
and  at  tlie  same  time  wickedly  transgress  it  in 
their  behavior  toward  their  neighbor.     P. 


The  tlieme  of  this  Psalm  is,  God,  the  Juclgr  'f 
all  the  eitrth.  holding  men  to  sincere  and  honest 
worship  of  God  and  to  intrinsic  righteousness 
toward  men,  i.e.,  to  obedience  as  to  both  the 
first  talile  of  the  law  and  the  second.  Under 
the  first  head,  God  does  not  reprove  His  people 
for  failure  in  the  external  rites  of  sacrifice  and 
offering,  but  insists  upon  thanksgiving,  the 
payment  of  vows,  and  prayer  for  Divine  help 
in  all  trouble.  The  wicked  He  rebukes  for  in- 
sincere religion  ;  for  a  heart  utterly  out  of  .sym- 
path}'  with  God's  Word  and  will,  and  in  sym- 
pathy with  thieves,  adulterers,  and  with  slander 
of  nearest  fi  lends.     C. 

This  ode,  sublime  in  its  imagery  and  its  scenic 
breadth  of  conception,  is  a  canon  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  men,  as  professed  worshippers  of 
God,  toward  Him  who  spurns  from  His  presence 
the  hypocrite  and  the  profligate  and  the  malig- 
nant, but  invites  the  sincere  and  the  humble 
on  terms  of  favor.  The  Psalm  is  slernly  moral 
in  its  tone,  and  makes  its  way  with  anatomic 
keenness  through  the  surface  to  the  conscience 
of  those  who  are  easily  content  with  them- 
selves, so  long  as  they  keep  clear  of  overt  acts 
of  sin.  It  is  God's  voice  we  hear,  for  man  has 
never  spoken  in  any  such  manner  as  this  to  his 
fellows.     I.  T. 

The  central  thought  of  this  Psalm  is  the  in- 
efiicacy  of  outward  sacrifices  compared  with 
tlie  offerings  of  the  heart  and  purity  of  life. 
The  .same  principle  is  distinctly  recognized  in 
the  Davidic  Psalms  (see  40  :  6,  8  :  69  :  30,  31  ; 
51  :  16,  17)  and  by  all  the  prophi  ts.  but  is  no- 
where set  forth  more  explicitly  and  solemnly 
tlian  in  this  Psalm  ;  the  circumstance  that  il  is 
the  composition  of  a  chief  among  the  Le\ites, 
whose  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  temple- 
service,  is  specially  important,  showing  how 
unfounded  is  the  notion  of  a  spirit  of  opposition 
or  rivalry  between  the  prophetic  and  priestly 
orders  in  the  best  days  of  Israel.     Coo/,: 

1-6.  A  magnificent  exordium,  in  which  the 
whole  scene  of  judgment  is  c'eseribed.  As 
formerly,  at  the  girinr/  of  the  law  on  Sinai,  so 
now,  God  is  represented  as  appearing  in  Zion 
for  tlui  explanation  of  it,  and  for  judgment 
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against  its  traingrcssnrs.  Up  c.imcs  with  all 
the  terrors  of  lliiuukT  uiul  lij^hlnicii;  and  slorni. 
He  summons  before  His  juil.!;inejU-si'at  tliose 
whom  He  lias  taken  into  (■oveiiant  with  Him- 
self ;  and  at  the  same-  time,  as  exercising  nni- 
versal  dominion.  He  calls  lieaven  and  earth  to 
be  His  witnesses  against  them.  P The  ex- 
ordium of  this  Psalm  is  the  most  grand  and 
striking  that  can  possibly  be  imagined— tlie 
speaker  God,  the  audience  an  assembled  world  ! 
We  cannot  compare  or  assimilate  the  scene  here 
presented  with  any  human  resemblance  ;  nor 
will  earth  ever  behold  such  a  day  till  that  hour 
when  the  trumpet  of  thcMirrhangel  sliall  sound, 
and  shall  gather  all  the  nations  of  the  earth 
from  the  four  winds,  from  one  end  of  heaven 
to  the  other  ;  when  the  dead,  small  and  great, 
shall  stand  before  God.  Bouchier. 

I.  Three  Divine  names  are  put  together  in  a 
kind  of  climax.  El,  Elohiin,  Jchoi-ah.  The 
first  represents  God  as  almighty,  the  second  as 
the  only  proper  object  of  worship  anil  (by  its 
plural  form)  as  perfect,  the  third  as  self-existent 
and  eternal,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  pecul- 
iar God  of  Israel.  The  same  combination  oc- 
curs in  Josh.  22  :  33.  It  is  here  intended  to 
enhance  the  grandeur  of  the  scone  by  setting 
forth  the  titles  of  the  judge  or  sovereign.  A. 
The  Psalm  opens  with  the  three  most  com- 
mon and  distinct  names  of  God — El,  Elohim, 
.Tehovah— best  rendered,  the  Almighty,  Gud, 
■Jehovah  or  Lord.  The  first  gives  the  element 
of  supreme  power  ;  the  .second,  that  combina- 
tion of  intinito  qualities  which  makes  Him  the 
only  proper  object  of  worship  ;  the  third, 
makes  prominent  His  changeless,  eternal  na- 
ture, and  consequently  His  faithfulness  to  His 
word.  The  name  Jehovah  commonly  repre- 
sents Him  as  the  God  of  His  covenant  people. 
This  great  God  hath  spoken  and  hath  convened 
the  whole  earth,  summoning  all  before  His  trib- 
unal, from  extremest  east  to  remotest  west.     C. 

!4.  Wlien  the  Bible  speaks  of  Zion  as  the 
dwelling-place  of  God,  it  is  but  the  expression 
of  the  fact  that  there,  between  the  cherubim, 
was  the  visible  sign  of  His  presence — that 
there,  in  the  temple,  as  from  the  centre  of  the 
whole  land.  He  ruled,  and  "  out  of  Zion,  the 
perfection  of  beauty,  God  shone."  The  idea 
of  the  dwelling  of  God  with  men  had  its  lew 
perfect  embodiment,  has  its  more  perfect  em- 
bodiment, will  have  its  absolutely  perfect  em- 
bodiment. It  had  its  less  perfect  in  that  an- 
cient time.  It  has  its  real  but  partial  embodi- 
ment in  this  present  lime,  when,  in  the  midst  of 
the  whole  community  of  believing  and  loving 
souls,  which  stretches  wider  than  any  society 


that  calls  Itself  a  church,  the  living  God  abides 
and  energizes  by  His  Spirit  and  liy  His  Son  in 
the  souls  of  them  that  believe  upon  Him.  "  Ye 
are  come  unto  Mount  Zion  and  unto  tlie  cKy  of 
the  lii'ing  God."  And  we  wail  for  the  lime 
when,  tilling  all  the  air  with  its  light,  there 
shall  come  down  from  God  a  perfect  and  per 
m:inent  form  of  that  dwelling  ;  and  that  great 
city,  the  New  Jerusalem,  "  having  the  glory  of 
God,"  sliall  appear,  and  He  will  dwell  with 
men  and  bv  tlu'ir  God.  But  in  all  these  stages 
of  the  embodiment  of  that  great  truth  the  glory 
of  Zion  rests  in  this,  that  in  it  God  abides,  that 
from  it  He  tiames  in  the  greatness  of  His  numi- 
festatious,  which  are  "  His  prai.se  in  all  the 
earth."  It  is  that  presence  which  mnkes  her 
fair,  as  it  is  that  presence  which  keeps  her  safe. 
A.  M. 

3  {frit  clause).  The  future  in  the  first  clause 
may  be  rendered  He  is  coming,  as  if  the  sound 
of  His  voice  and  the  light  of  Hi.-t  glory  had 
preceded  His  actual  appearance.  The  imagery 
is  borrowed  from  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai. 

A. He  who  has  given  the  law  w  ill  enter  into 

judgment  with  those  who  have  it  and  do  not 
observe  it  ;  He  cannot  forever  look  on  in  silence. 
He  must  punish  in  the  first  instance  with  words, 
in  order  to  warn  against  punishment  by  deeds. 
Fire  and  storm  are  the  heralds  of  the  Law- 
giver of  Siuai  who  appears  as  Judge.  The  fire 
threatens  to  consume  the  sinners,  and  the  storm 
threatens  to  diive  them  away  like  chaff.  The 
fire  is  His  wrath,  and  the  storm  the  power  of 
His  wralh.     D. 

Our  Lord  Jesus  has  been  prophesied  of  in 
this  Psalm,  wherein  we  have  heard  and  sung, 
"  God  will  come  manifested,  our  God,  and  will 
uot  keep  silence."  For  the  Lord  Christ  Him 
self,  our  God,  the  Son  of  God,  in  His  first  Ad- 
vent came  hidden,  iu  His  second  will  come 
manifested.  When  He  came  hidden.  He  was 
known  only  to  His  own  servants  ;  when  He 
will  come  manifested.  He  will  be  known  both 
to  good  and  bad.  When  He  came  hidden.  Ho 
came  to  be  judged  ;  when  He  will  come  mani- 
fested. He  will  come  to  judge.  Lastly,  when 
at  that  time  He  was  judged,  He  kept  silence  ; 
and  of  His  silence  the  prophet  had  foretold, 
"  He  was  led  as  a  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  and 
as  a  lamb  before  its  shearer  so  He  opened  not 
His  mouth."  But  He  will  not  be  silent  wheu 
He  is  to  judge,  as  He  was  when  He  was  to  be 
judged.  Even  now.  if  there  is  any  one  to  lis- 
ten. He  i-i  not  silent  ;  but,  it  is  said,  then  "  Ho 
will  not  keep  silence,"  when  even  those  who 
now  contemn  His  voice  shall  recognize  it. 
Augustine. 
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The  Son  of  God  will  come  in  His  glory  with 
His  augels.  For  "  He  will  come,  and  will  not 
keep  silence" — that  is,  when  He  will  come  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  and  to  render  to 
every  man  according  to  his  work  ;  when  that 
trumpet  with  its  great  and  terrible  sound  will 
awaken  those  who  have  slept  since  the  world 
began,  and  they  will  "  come  forth,  those  wlio 
have  done  good  to  the  resurrection  of  life,  and 
those  who  have  done  evil  to  the  resurrection  of 
condemnation."  Remember  the  heaven-sent 
vision  of  Daniel,  how  it  brings  the  judgment 
before  our  eyes.  "  I  beheld,"  he  says,  "  until 
thrones  were  set,  and  the  Ancient  of  days  did 
sit ;  His  garment  was  white  as  snow,  and  the 
hair  of  His  head  like  pure  wool,  and  His  wheels 
a  burning  tire.  A  river  of  fire  was  rolling  be- 
fore Him.  Thousand  thousands  ministered 
unto  Him,  and  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand 
stood  before  Him  ;  a  judgment  was  set,  and 
books  were  opened  ;"  books  openly  unfolded, 
things  good,  things  bad,  things  manifest,  things 
hidden,  acts,  words,  thoughts,  all  things  at 
once,  so  as  to  be  heard  by  all,  both  men  and 
angels.  And  those  who  have  led  evil  lives, 
with  what  feeling  must  they  needs  face  all 
this  ?    Basil. 

6,  And  (now)  tlie  heavens  have  declared  His 
righteousness,  for  God  (in)  judge  Himself .  Selah. 
The  heavens  are  witnesses  of  God's  judicial 
rectitude,  for  He  Himself  (and  not  a  delegated 
man  or  angel)  is  the  judge.  Tlie  parties  and  the 
witnesses  having  been  summoned,  the  judicial 
process  now  begins.  The  pause,  denoted  by 
the  Selah,  is  one  indicative  of  awe,  excited  by 
the  dread  solemnity  of  these  proceedings.  A. 
All  this  confessedly  metaphorical  represen- 
tation of  a  judicial  period  is  intended  undoubt- 
edly to  convey  the  solemn  general  truth  that 
every  man's  religion  will  one  day  be  tried  as 
by  tire.  We  ma)'  deceive  ourselves,  as  well  as 
others  now  ;  but  the  undeceiving  period  draw- 
eth  near,  and  a  period  of  ine.xpressible  solem- 
nity it  will  be  to  us  all.     D.  Thomas. 

7-15.  From  His  judgment-seat  God  solemnly 
rebukes  the  errors  and  delusions  which  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  nature  of  His  service.  He  re- 
minds His  people  of  the  peculiar  relation  in 
which  they  stand  to  Him,  and  asks  if  they  can 
.believe  that  sacrifices,  merely  as  sacrifices,  can 
be  of  any  value  to  Him  who  has  all  creatures 
at  His  command.  Thanksgiving  and  prayer 
are  the  sacrifices  in  which  He  delights,  and 
these  will  best  avail  in  the  day  of  trouble.     P. 

God  will  not  enter  into  judgment  with  them 

on  account  of  sacrifices  in  the  e.xternid  sense, 
for  He  needs  not  sacrifices  from  Israil,     His  is 


every  wild  beast  of  the  forest.  His  are  the  ani- 
mals upon  the  mountains  of  thousands,  i.e., 
Ihe  thousand  (imd  more  than  thousand)  moun- 
tains.     D. "  I  am  not  now  rebuking  thee 

for  neglecting  the  forms  and  ritualitics  of  sacri- 
fice. This  is  not  the  charge  brought  against 
thee.  It  is  not  thy  bullocks  or  he-goats  that  I 
now  demand.  All  the  cattle  of  the  earth — the 
wild  and  the  tame— are  Mine."  The  "  beasts 
of  the  forest"  are  wild  animals,  while  the  cat- 
tle on  the  hills  are  domestic.  The  tone  of  these 
verses  seem  to  imply  that  Israel  had  not  been 
specially  deficient  in  the  rituals  and  externals 
of  the  Mosaic  system.  It  also  implies  that  God 
reeards  the  worship  of  the  heart  as  incompara- 
bly more  important  than  these  externals.     C. 

The  reason  for  this  act  of  judgment  is  given. 
First,  negatively  ;  it  is  not  because  the  people 
had  neglected  the  externals  of  the  law,  or  had 
forgotten  to  offer  the  sacrifices  appointed  by 
the  law.  They  had  brought  them  ;  but  the)' 
had  brought  them  as  if  the  act  were  every- 
thing, and  as  if  the  meaning  of  the  act  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  done  were  nothing.  But 
God  demands  no  service  for  its  own  sake,  but 
only  as  the  expression  of  an  obedient  will.  A 
thankful  heart  is  more  than  all  burnt-offerings. 
The  prophets  are  full  of  the  like  sentiments. 
Thus,  in  Isaiah,  God  expostulates,  "  To  what 
purpose  is  the  multitude  of  3-our  sacrifices  unto 
Me  ?  I  am  full  of  the  burnt-offerings  of  rams" 
(1  :  12).  Micah  asks,  ' '  Will  Jehovah  be  pleased 
with  thousands  of  rams?"  (6:6-8.)  Hosea 
testifies,  "  I  will  have  mercy,  and  not  sacrifice." 
And  so  deep-rooted  was  this  tendency  in  the 
people  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  the  dead 
work,  to  bring  the  sacrifice  of  the  dumb  animal 
instead  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  heart,  that  Jere- 
miah carries  the  opposition  between  sacrifices 
and  obedience  to  the  extreme  of  a  paradox 
(7  :  22,  23).    P. 

To  obey  is  better  tluin  sacrifice,  and  to  love 
God  and  our  neighbor,  better  than  all  burnt 
offerings,  so  much  better  that  God  by  His 
prophets  often  told  them  that  their  sacrifices 
were  not  only  not  acceptable,  but  abominable 
to  Him,  while  they  lived  in  sin  ;  instead  of 
pleasing  Him,  He  looked  upon  them  as  a  mock- 
ery, and  therefore  an  affront  and  provocation 
to  Him.  They  are  therefore  here  warned  not 
to  rest  in  these  performances  ;  but  to  conduct 
themselves,  in  all  other  instances,  toward  God 
as  their  God.  H. It  is  even  so  to  day.  Sac- 
raments (so  called)  and  sacred  rites  are  the  main 
concern  with  unconverted  but  religious  men, 
but  with  the  Most  High  the  spiritual  worship 
which  they  forget  is  the  sole  matter.     Let  the 
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external  be  maintained  by  all  means  according 
to  tlie  Diviae  i-ummaiul,  but  if  the  secret  ami 
spiritual  be  uot  in  tliuiii,  they  are  a  vain  obla- 
tioa,  a  dead  ritual,  and  evcu  au  aboniinatiou 
before  the  Lord.     S. 

12.  There  is  no  portion  of  our  time  tliat  is 
our  time,  aud  the  rest  God's  ;  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  money  that  is  our  money,  and  the  rest 
God's  money.  It  is  all  Ilis  ;  He  made  it  all, 
gives  it  all,  and  He  has  simply  trusted  it  to  us 
for  His  service.  A  servant  has  two  purses, 
the  master's  and  his  own  ;  but  we  have  only 
one.     MoHod. 

13.  Will  I  cat  the  flesh  of  bulls  and  drink  the 
blood  of  gouts  ■  The  future  of  the  Hebrew  verb 
is  very  expressive,  suggesting  the  ideas  of  pos- 
sibility, necessity,  and  desire.  Do  I  desire  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  beasts  for  My  refreshment  ? 
Do  I  need  them  for  My  sustenance  '!  Or  is  it 
even  possible  for  Me  to  use  them,  in  the  way 
that  you  imagine  ?  The  negative  answer,  which 
is  obviously  e.vpect'  d  to  these  questions,  pre- 
supposes the  great  doctrine  that  Jehovah  is  a 
spirit  and  as  such  exempt  from  all  corporeal 
necessities.  This,  then,  is  another  refutation 
of  the  gross  and  impious  error  that  He  needed 
(heir  oblations.  If  they  were  necessary  in 
(liemselves,  He  could  obtain  them  elsewhere  ; 
and  that  they  are  not  necessary,  follows  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  from  the  spirituality  of 
the  Divine  nature.  This  is  the  language  of  im- 
passioned and  indignant  expostulation,  holding 
up  the  absurdities,  to  which  the  error  of  the 
formal  worshipper  inevitably  tended,  as  a  refu- 
tation of  the  error  itself.     A. 

14.  15.  There  follows  now,  positivt-ly,  what 
God  requires.  The  sacrifices  which  He  would 
have  are  thanksgiving  and  the  prayer  of  faith 
in  the  time  of  trouble.  Under  the  name  of 
tkanksffiviiig  and  prayer  all  the  rest  of  religion 

is  comprehended.     P. On  tlie  side  of  things 

positin-ly  required  stand  thatiksginng  —  the 
grateful  acknowledgment  of  mercies  received 
from  God  ;  a  perpetual  recognition  of  His  fa- 
vors and  of  the  love  from  which  they  come. 
Next,  Wic  payment  of  vows  unto  the  Most  High, 
i.e.,  honest  and  truthful  dealing  with  God,  rec- 
ognizing Ilim  as  really  existing,  and  a  vow  to 
Him  therefore  as  a  real  obligation  to  a  personal 
being.  Next  (remarkably)  God  invites  (shall 
we  not  say  requires  'i)  tliem  to  call  upon  Him- 
self in  the  day  of  their  trouble,  giving  the 
promise  that  in  such  case  He  will  set  them  free 
from  such  trouble  and  they  shall  glorify  Him 
for  this  deliverance.  The  beautiful  thing  here 
is  that  God  seems  to  recognize  it  as  one  of  His 
rights  and  privileges  to  be  called  upon  by  His 


people  for  help  in  their  time  of  need,  asking 
only  tlial  then  they  suitably  acknowledge  His 
delivering  grace  and  give  Him  the  honor  due 
therefor.  Is  it  not  wonderful  V  Yet  it  is  like 
God  !     C. 

14.  Offer  unto  Ood  thanksgiv- 
ing, literally,  "sacrifice  thanksgiving;"  i.e., 
instead  of  the  legal  "  sacrifice  of  peace  oU'erings 
for  a  thanksgiving  or  a  vow"  (Lev.  7  :  11-16), 
the  true  worshipper  must  offer  that  which  the 
victim  repfcsents — viz.,  praise  from  a  grateful 
lieart,  and  all  duties  to  whicli  he  is  bound  by 
the  terms  of  his  covenant  with  God.  Tliis  does 
not  imply  that  the  outer  forms  are  to  be  omitted, 
but  that  they  are  valueless,  except  as  the  ex- 
pression of  genuine  devotion  and  obedience  to 
God's  will.  The  reader  must  always  bear  in 
mind  the  Hebrew  idiom,  which,  if  taken  liter- 
ally, would  seem  to  condemn  that  which  it  sim- 
ply represents  as  of  subordinate  and  conditional 
importance.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
view  implies  a  more  advanced  stage  of  religious 
consciousness  than  is  found  in  the  Pentateuch  ; 
for  in  that  book  all  the  obligations  of  the  law 
arc  summed  up  in  circumcision  of  the  heart, 
and. duty  to  God  and  man  resting  on  the  one 
great  central  principle  of  love.     Cook. 

Everywhere  throughout  Scripture  is  grati-, 
tude  represented  as  a  necessary  quality  of  ac- 
ceptable prayer.  A  humble  heart  not  only 
brings  the  sin-offering  before  tlie  Lord,  but  the 
thank-offering.  Hear  the  duties  of  the  devout 
life  summed  up  in  a  few  brief  sentences  :. 
"  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving,  and  pay  thy 
vows  unto  the  Most  High  ;  call  upon  Jle  in  the 
day  of  trouble  ;  I  will  deliver  thee  ;  and  thou, 
shalt  glorify  Me."  And  study  well  au  example 
full  of  these  important  lessons.  Paul  and  Silas, 
covered  with  bruises,  their  feet  in  the  stocks, . 
cast  into  the  dungeon  of  the  prison,  if  they  had 
been  like  some  people  we  have  seen,  would 
have  forgotten  praise  in  the  agony  of  prayer  for 
deliverance.  But  it  seems  they  "  sang  praises 
to  God,  and  the  prisoners  heard  them."     Aye, i 

and  God  heard  them.     Potts. Call  upon  Me, 

ill  the  dot/  oftrouhle.     Our  troubles,  though  we. 
see  them  coming  from  God's  hand,  must  drive 
us  to  Ilim,  and  not  drive  us  from   Him.     We^ 
must  thus  acknowledge  Him  in  all  our  ways, 
depend  upon  His  wisdom,  power,   and  good- 
ness, and  refer  ourselves  entirely  to  Him,  and 
so  give  Him  glory.     This  is  a  readier  way  of  • 
seeking  His  favor  than  by  a  peace-otfering,  and 
yet  more  acceptable.     When  He  in  answer  to 
our  prayers  delivers  us,  as  He  has  promised  to 
do  in  such  a  way  and  time  as  He  shall  think  fit,  , 
we  must  glorify  Him,  not  ouly  by  a  grateful  ■ 
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mention  of  Ilis  favor,  bat  by  lis'iug  to  His 
praise.  Tlius  must  we  lieep  up  our  cjiuinu- 
niori  wild  God  ;  meeliiig  Him  willi  our  prayers 
when  He  afflicts  us,  and  witli  our  praises  wlreii 
He  delivers  us.     II. 

Tliankfulness  should  mingle  willi  all  our 
thoughts  and  feelings,  like  the  fragrance  of 
some  penetrating  perfume  through  the  common 
scentless  air.  It  should  embrace  all  events.  It 
should  be  an  operating  motion  in  all  actions. 
AVe  should  be  clear-sighted  and  believing 
enough  to  be  thankful  for  jiain  and  disappuinl- 
raent  and  loss.  That  gratitude  will  add  tlie 
crowning  consecration  to  service  and  knowl- 
edge and  endurance.  It  will  touch  our  spirits 
to  the  linest  of  all  issues,  for  it  will  lead  to  glad 
self-surrender,  and  make  of  our  whole  life  a 
sacritice  of  praise.     A.  M. 

Prayer  is  the  outlet  of  the  saints'  sorrows  and 
the  inlet  of  their  supports  and  comforts.    Fined. 

If  your  nnnd  be  overcharged  with  trouble 

and  anxiety,  go  into  the  presence  of  God  and 
spread  your  case  before  Him.  Though  He 
knows  the  desires  of  your  hearts,  yet  He  has 
declared  He  "  will  be  sought  after  ;"  He  will 
be  "  inquired  of  to  do  it  for  you."  Go,  there- 
fore, into  the  presence  of  that  God  who  will  at 
once  tranquillize  your  spirit,  give  you  what 
you  wish,  or  make  you  more  happy  without  it, 
and  who  will  be  your  everlasting  consolation  if 
you  trust  in  Him.  He  will  breathe  peace  into 
your  soul,  and  command  tranquillity  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  storms.  How  much  are 
they  to  be  pitied  who  never  pray  !     H.  Hall. 

The  Ijoldest  words  from  a  loving  heart,  jeal- 
ous of  God's  honor,  are  not  irreverent  in  His 
eyes.  Perfect  love  casts  out  fear  and  deepens 
reverence.  We  may  come  with  free  hearts, 
from  which  every  weight  of  trembling  and 
every  cloud  of  doubt  bus  been  lifted.  But  the 
less  the  dread,  the  lower  we  shall  bow  before 
the  loftiness  wliich  we  live.  We  do  not  pray 
aright  until  we  tell  God  everything.  The  bold- 
ness which  we  as  Clirislians  ought  to  have 
means  literally  a  frank  s()eakiug  out  of  all  that 
is  in  our  hearts.  Such  "  boldness  and  accets 
with  confidence"  will  often  make  shoit  work 
of  so-called  seendy  reverence,  but  it  will  never 
transgress  by  so  much  as  a  hair's-breadlh  the 
limits  of  lowly,  trustful  love.     A.  M. 

16-21.  There  were  those  in  Israel  who  not 
only  exalted  the  outward  service  unduly,  but 
who  made  its  punctual  observance  a  cloak  for 
and  a  makeweight  against  their  iniquity.  The 
first  evil,  indeed,  of  superstitious  formalism 
naturally  engendered  the  still  deadlier  evil  of 
conscious  hypocrisy.      Against  hypocrites  the 


Divine  rebuke  is  now  directed.     Compare  Rom. 

2  :  17-34.      P. This  earnest  rebuke  applies 

in  all  its  force  to  those  who  by  acts  more  or  les.s 
public  recognize  God's  law  as  binding  and 
lake  His  covenant  into  thtir  lips,  yet  in  heait 
hate  the  restraints  of  duty  to  God,  hate  the  in- 
struction wdiich  demands  a  holy  life,  and  thrust 

from  them  the  claims  of  God.     C. We  may 

deny  Christ  in  our  action  and  practice,  and 
these  speak  much  louder  than  our  tongue.  To 
have  an  orthodox  belief  and  profession  con- 
curiing  with  a  bad  life,  is  only  to  deny  Clirist 
with  a  greater  solemnity.     South. 

19,  20.  Mischief  and  slander  are  brought 
out  here.  The  first  verb,  "  giveit,"  is  strong  ; 
sendest  forth,  giving  it  unboundid  range  and 
no  restraint  ;  making  the  doing  of  evil  its  dis- 
tinct and  direct  function,  its  mission,  its  busi- 
ness. The  tongue  concocts  deceit — artful 
schemes  for  mischief.  "  Sittcst  and  spcakcst" 
— as  if  sitting  down  to  a  day  s  work,  making  a 
business  of  slander.     C. 

21.  These  thiiifjs  hast  Ihoii  (lone,  and  I  hme 
held  My  pence  ;  thou,  hast  hnugiiied  I  iras  just 
like  thyself.  I icill  reprove  thee,  and  orrety  (thy 
sins)  before  thine  eyes.  God  is  described  as 
silent  when  He  does  not  i.nterpose  with  His  re- 
proofs or  manifest  Flis  displeasure.  Array,  ar- 
range, set  in  order,  so  that  none  shall  be  (.niit- 
ted  or  overlooked.  Before  thine  eyes,  literally, 
to  thine  eyes,  or  to  thy  face,  again  implying 
that  the  sight  of  them  is  not  to  be  avoided. 
This  declaration  of  severe  fidelity  forms  an  ap- 
propriate conclu.'ion  to  (he  second  lesson  of  the 
Psalm,  or  that  in  which  the  mask  is  stripped 
off  from  the  vicious  hypocrite,  who  profissis 
to  servo  God  ■while  he  lives  in  the  grossest  vio- 
lation of  His  precepts,  as  in  the  first  part  (vs. 
7-15)  it  was  torn  from  the  formal  hypociite, 
who  satisfies  himself  with  a  mere  outward  and 
mechanical  performance  of  rites  itesigned  to  be 
significant  of  spiritual  and  devout  affections. 
A. 

Because  the  sinner  is  allowed  to  go  on  loi;g 
unpunished,  he  waxes  confident  by  his  impu- 
nity, and  imagines  that  God  is  like  him.self.  ai;d 
that  good  and  evil  are  things  indifi'erent  ;  not 
that  he  aays  so  in  words,  but  his  conduct  shows 
h's  ignorance  both  of  the  exceeding  sinfulness 
iif  sin  and  of  the  truth  and  righteousness  tf 

God.      P. "  Because  vengeance  against  an 

evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefore 
the  heart  is  fully  set  on  evil,"  So  here  :  While 
thou  wast  committing  these  sins  I  kept  silence  ; 
anil  then,  so  far  from  interjireting  this  silen<e 
as  oidy  the  longsulTeriug  of  God  designed  for 
salvation,  to  give  thee  space  to  repent,  thou 
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tlioughtcst  that  1  wiis  really  ami  eiuirely  like 
Ihysell— well  enough  pk'usuil  wiUi  sin  iiud  siu- 
uers.     C. 

I  kept  silence.  God  lum  spoken,  and 
now  Hi:  is  giviiiij  muukind  a  trial,  lo  see  h  liellier 
they  will  heed  what  He  says.  "All  things 
caminnu  as  they  were  ;"  and  an  intidel  may 
(l.niy  God  if  hi:  pleases,  and  a  bad  man  may  defy 
Gjd  if  he  pleases.  No  lightning  falls  from 
heiven  to  blast  him  who  denies,  oi  him  who 
defies.  Since  we  know  God  lo  be  grievously 
displeased  with  sin,  there  is  something  very 
asvful  in  His  keeping  silence  while  it  is  com- 
mitted under  His  eyes.  In  countries  where 
earthquakes  happen,  a  dead  silence  always  goes 
before  the  earthquake.  So  it  is  with  God's 
silence.  It  will  be  folloived,  when  it  seems 
deepest,  by  the  eartliquake  of  Ilis  judgments. 
E.  M.  G. 

I  will  lay  in  order— the  whole  sin  in  all 
its  evil  course,  its  poisonous  rjot,  and  its  deadly 
branches  shall  be  put  before  the  man.  The  sin 
that  he  did  and  wjul.l  not  look  at,  God  shall 
make  him  look  upon.  -The  siu  whii-h  he  thought 
lij  could  hide  from  Gjd,  or  which,  with  Strang,: 
infiitualion,  he  supposed  God  took  no  notice 
of,  shall   be  proclaimed   upon   the   housetops. 

P. What  a  n.irrow  and  finite  apprehension 

this  is  of  God  !  He  that  canscth  and  producelh 
every  action  — shall  He  not  be  present  at  every 
action  ?  What  can  we  do  without  Ilim  that 
cannot  move  but  in  Him  ?  He  that  takes  no- 
lice  of  sparrows  and  numbers  the  seeds  which 
the  very  ploughman  thrusts  in  the  ground,  can 
any  action  of  man  escape  His  knowledge  or  slip 
from  His  contemplation  ?  He  may  seem  to 
wink  at  tilings,  but  never  shuts  His  eyes.  He 
doth  not  always  manifest  a  reprehensive  knowl- 
edge, yet  He  always  retains  an  apprehensive 
knowledge.      T.  Adams. 

Men  think  that  some  declarations  of  God  are 
fitted  only  to  make  them  mad  ;  that  He  takes 
little  notice  of  these  things  and  will  easily  pass 
them  bv,  as  they  suppose  better  becomes  Him. 
This  is  their  inward  thought,  "  The  Lord  will 
not  do  good,  neither  will  He  do  evil,"  which, 
says  the  Psalmist,  is  men's  "  thinking  that  God 
is  such  a  one  as  themselves."  They  have  no 
sjrious  thoughts  of  His  greatness,  holiness, 
puriiy,  severity,  but  think  He  is  like  them- 
selves, so  far  as  not  to  be  much  moved  with 
what  they  do.  If,  with  them,  a  slight  ejacula- 
tion be  enough  to  expiate  sin  that  their  con- 
sciences be  no  more  troul)led,  they  think  it  i-i 
enough  with  God  that  it  be  not  ptinislied.  All 
.nin's  concernments  How  from  its  relation  lo 
God  ;  and  as  men's  apprehensions  are  of  God 


so  ttill  they  be  of  sin,  which  is  an  opposition  to 
Him.  This  is  the  fiame  of  the  most  of  men  ; 
they  know  little  of  God  and  are  little  troubled 
about  anything  tind  relates  to  Him.  God  is 
not  reverenced,  siu  is  bul  a  trille,  forgiveness  is 
a  matter  of  nothing  ;  whoso  will  may  have  it 
for  a;  king  !  Whereas  he  who  is  not  acquamled 
with  God's  holiness  and  puriiy,  who  knows  not 
sin's  desert  and  sinfulness,  knows  nothing  of 
forgiveness.     Owen. 

No  searcliiug  can  find  out  in  ficripture  any 
plans  or  pronli^es  of  winning  otters  and  tinder 
appeals,  that  are  lo  be  made  lo  those  in  the 
nc.\t  world,  who  abuse  the  stiivingsot  the  Holy 
Sfiirit  in  this  world.  Thercfoie  we  would 
shudder  to  encourage  people  to  de|tend  upon 
calls  to  repentance  after  death,  of  which  there 
is  no  echo  in  this  world,  or  indication  in  the 
Word  of  God.  We  are  not  called  upon  lo  be- 
lieve in  the  perdition  torluies  of  Dante,  Milton, 
Edwards,  and  others  of  olden  tinii:.  Bul  we 
do  believe,  and  bow  our  heads  to  Him  who,  the 
gentle  Jesus  that  He  v/as,  spoke  again  and 
again  of  the  consecinencis  of  continued  sin,  in 
a  way  lo  make  it  frighlfidly  .'■nte  that,  beyond 
the  sight  of  this  world,  there  is  a  scene  of  retii- 
bulion,  which  is  unrelieved  by  the  joys  of  re- 
demption. J.  L.  W'ithrow. 

2ii,  Men  live  "without  God  in  the  woild." 
i  They  fill  their  lives,  or  strive  lo  do,  without 
,  Him   who  is  the  alone  abiding  fulness  ;    and 
j  direct  their  conduct  without  reference  to  His 
authority  :  and  habitually  act  from  principles 
which  He  condemns  ;  and  seek  aflcr  tiuls  which 
are   different  from   and   inconsistent  with   the 
great  ends  He  has  put  before  us  all.     They/oj-- 
get  God — live  and  act  mnch  as  if  He  had  not 
spoken,  as  if  He  weic  not  speaking  now— al- 
most as  if  He  had  no  existence.     linUinlt. 

To  the  mind  of  the  unbeliever  God  can  seaicely 
be  said  to  exist.  For  him  and  lo  his  appiehen- 
sion  there  is  no  God.  Walking  amid  the  inul- 
titudiuons  traces  and  signatures  of  Divine  pow- 
er, wisdom,  and  beneficence,  and  receiving 
showers  of  favor  from  His  hand  every  moment, 
the  unbeliever  entertains  no  willing  thought  of 
his  Creator  and  preserver.     J.  W.  A. 

2S.  (The  man)  sacrificing  praise,  shall  honor 
Me.  and  prepare  a  way  (that)  1  may  fhow  him 
the  miration  of  God,  that  of  which  He  is  the 
I  anlhor.  This  phrase  is  nsed  instead  of  My 
sdlration.  for  the  sake  of  a  more  sonorous  close. 
The  common  version  of  Ihe  first  clause  makes 
itan  iilcniical  proposition  :  Whoso offcrrth praise 
Hlorifit'th  Mc.  At  Ihe  same  lime  it  greally  weak- 
ens Ihe  expression  by  Ihe  use  of  the  ambio-uous 
term  offer.     The  words  are  all  borrowed  from 
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vs.  14,  15,  to  which  there  is  therefore  a  direct 
allusiou,  and  by  which  the  clause  must  be  io- 
terpreled.  It  is  really  a  promise  tliat  lie  wliose 
offerings  are  genuine  expressions  ol  thauksgic- 
ing  shall  have  cause  or  occasion  to  praise  God 

for  His  mercies.     A. The  Psalm  concludes 

with  the  assertion  of  the  same  truth  as  v.  14. 
The  lesson  of  the  Psalm  for  all  who  pervert  the 
law  of  God,  whether  to  purposes  of  superstition 
or  hypocris)',  is  the  .same  ;  God  desires  the 
heart  and  the  will  of  man  as  the  true  .sacrifice. 

Saaificcth  thanksgiving,  as  above,  v.  14.  Tlie 
verb  is  designedly  employed  in  order  to  maik 
the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  which  God  will  liave  ; 
slay  not  victims,  bring  not  animals,  but  bring 
tlianlcsgiviug  as  sacriflces.  Tliere  is  no  duly  so 
commonly  forgotten.  God  sliowers  benefits 
upon  us  witli  botli  hands,  large  and  free,  and 
we  receive  tliem  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
never  consider  wliose  love  has  bestowed  them  ; 
and  thus,  in  our  unthankfulness,  we  rob  God 
of  His  honor.  Further,  as  thanksgiving  is  thus 
dwelt  upon  because  it  is  so  commonly  forgot- 
ten, so  it  is  also  put  as  the  sum  of  religion  be- 
cause it,  in  fact,  includes  all  else.  Faith,  and 
prayer,  and  self-denial,  and  tlie  endurance  of 
tlie  cross,  and  all  lioly  exercises  are,  as  Calvin 
observes,  comprised  in  tliis  one  grace  of  tliank- 

fulness.      P. Praise   is  the   best    sacrifice  ; 

true,  hearty,  gracious  thanksgiving  from  a  re- 
newed mind.  The  songs  of  redeemed  men  are 
tlie  music  which  the  ear  of  Jehovah  dcliglits  in. 
Sacrifice  your  loving  gratitude,  and  God  is  hon- 
ored thereby.  Not  to  ceremonies,  not  to  un- 
purified  lips,  is  the  blessing  promised,  but  to 
grateful  hearts  and  holy  lives.     S. 

When  tlie  thought  that  God's  purpose  in  all 
His  acts  is  His  own  glory,  is  firmly  united  with 
that  otlier,  that  His  purpose  in  all  His  acts  is 
our  blessing,  tlien  we  begin  to  understand  how 
full  of  joy  it  may  be  for  us.  His  glory  is  sought 
by  Him  in  llie  manifestation  of  His  loving 
heart,  mirrored  in  our  illuminated  and  glad- 
dened hearts.  To  say  that  God's  glory  is  His 
great  end  is  surely  but  another  way  of  saying 
that  He  is  love.  The  love  that  seeks  to  bless 
us  desires,  as  all  love  does,  that  it  should  be 
known  for  what  it  is,  that  it  should  be  recog- 
nized in  our  glad  hearts,  and  smiled  back  again 
from  our  brightened  faces.  God  desires  that 
we  should  know  Him,  and  so  have  eternal  life  ; 
He  desires  that  knowing  Him,  we  should  love 
Him,  and  loving  should  praise,  and  so  should 
glorify  Him.  fie  desires  that  there  should  be 
an  interchange  of  loce  bestowing  and  love  re- 
ceiving, of  gifts  showered  down,  of  praise  as- 
cending, of  lire  falling  from  the  heavens,  and 


sweet  incense,  from  grateful  hearts,  going  up 
in  fragrant  clouds  acceptable  unto  God.  It  is 
a  sign  of  a  Fatherly  heart  that  He  "  secketh" 
such  to  worship  Him."  He  will  be  glorified 
by  our  praise,  because  He  loves  us  so  much. 
He  commences  with  an  offer.  He  advances  to  a 
command.  He  gives  first,  and  then  (not  till  then) 
He  comes  seeking  fruit  of  the  "  trees"  which 
are  "  the  planting  of  the  Lord,  that  He  may  be 
glorified."  Fiist,  He  showers  down  blessings  ; 
then  looks  for  a  revenue  of  praise  !     A.  M. 

Ordereth  his  conversation  ari$;lit. 
The  word  "  conversation"  here  must  be  care- 
fully taken  in  its  ancient,  not  its  modern  sense 
— in  the  sense  of  one's  entire  life,  not  by  any 
means  of  one's  speech  only.  The  original  has 
no  specific  reference  to  speech,  though  obvi- 
ously it  must  include  words  along  with  deeds. 
The  specifications  of  the  Psalm  include  slander 
and  sins  of  the  tongue,  but  by  no  means  exclude 
all  other  sins.  The  demand  is  that  men  be  hon- 
estly, conscientiously  careful  to  obey  God's  en- 
tire law,  and  shape  their  whole  life  into  har- 
mony with  His  revealed  will.     So  doing  they 

shall  richly  experience  His  salvation.     C. 

Though  the  main  work  of  religion  lies  within, 
yet  "  our  light  must  so  shine"  that  others  may 
behold  it  ;  the  foundation  of  sincerity  is  in  the 
heart,  and  sincerity  is  a  holy  leaven,  which  if 
it  be  in  the  heart  will  work  itself  into  the  life, 
and  make  it  swell  and  rise  as  high  as  heaven. 
T.  Watson. 

You  glorify  God  when  you  are  fruitful  in 
holiness  and  obedience.  "  Herein  is  My  Father 
glorified,"  says  our  Lord,  "  that  ye  bear  much 
fruit."  You  ought  to  live  and  walk  so  as  you 
may  in  a  sort  express  the  glorious  perfections 
of  God  in  your  conversation,  and  that  the  im- 
age of  God  may  be  seen  stamped  on  your  very 
lives.  Your  lives  s-liould  be  a  constant  hymn 
to  the  glory  and  praise  of  God,  by  proclaiming 
to  the  world  a  deep  sense  of  the  omniscience, 
infinite  justice,  and  holiness  of  that  God  whom 
you  profess  to  serve.  And  you  should  walk  so 
as  others  may  be  induced  to  glorify  God  :  "  Let 
your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may 
.see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father. 

who  is  in  heaven."      Wisheart. The  Spirit 

of  God  does  what  He  does  in  us  through  our 
own  agency  and  with  our  own  consciousness. 
This  is  the  principal  drift  of  the  direclion, 
"  Work  out  your  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling  ;  for  it  is  God  who  (thus)  woiketh 
in  you  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  own  good  pleas- 
ure."     G.  Boioeii. 

This  Psalm  is  remarkable  for  other  things 
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besides  its  lyric  grandeur  ind  dramatic  vivacity, 
and  its  forcgleams  of  the  great  white  throue 
and  the  last  assize.  It  is  as  spiiilualand  heart- 
searching  as  aiiytliing  in  llie  Gospels  or  epistles, 
and  it  liriiigs  out  iu  a  most  salist'yiiig  way  the 
inner  side  ot  the  Old  Testament  religion.  This 
it  does  without  reflecting  upon  other  portions 
of  the  Hebrew  revelation  or  introducing  a  fatal 
discord  between  priests  and  prophets.  (Jham- 
bers. 

The  instruction  of  the  Psalm  abides  ;  it  has 
not  lost  its  force.     Tlie  sacraments  and  ordi- 


I  nances  of  the  Christian  Church  may  become  to 

'  us  what  sacrifice  and  offering  were  to  the  Jews, 

j  a  mere  <>j>us  opcratum  ;  a  man  may  give  all  liis 

I  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  antl  yet  have  no  love  ; 

I  a  man  may  be  punctual  iu  his  attendance  at  all 

holy  ordinances,  and  yet  cherish  ini(|uity  in  his 

heart,  and,  upon  occasion,  secretl)-  practise  it. 

Hence  the  Psalm  is  truly  prophetical — that  is, 

universal  in  its  character.     It  deals  with  "  the 

sinners  and   the  hypocrites   in  Zion,"   but  it 

reaches  to  aU  men,  in  all  places,  to  the  end  of 

time.     P. 


PSALM   LI. 


FOR    THE    CHIEF    MUSICtAN.      A    PSALM    OP    DAVID  :     WHEN   NATHAN    THE    PKOPHET    CAME   UNTO 
HIM,    AFTER   HE   HAD   GONE   IN   TO   BATH-SHEBA. 


1  Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  to 

thy  loviugkindness  : 
According  to  the  multitude  of  th}'  tender 
mercies  blot  out  mj*  transgressions. 

2  Wash  me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity. 
And  cleanse  me  from  my  sin. 

3  For  I  acknowledge  my  transgressions  : 
And  my  sin  is  ever  before  me. 

4  Against  thee,  thee  only,  have  I  sinned, 
And  done  that  which  is  evil  in  thy  sight  : 
That  thou   may  est   be   justified  when  thou 

speakest. 
And  be  clear  when  thou  judgcst, 

5  Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity  ; 
And  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me. 

6  Behold,   thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward 

parts  : 
And  in  the  hidden  part  thou  shalt  make  me 
to  know  wisdom. 

7  Purge   me    with    hyssop,    and    I    shall    be 

clean  : 
"Wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow. 

8  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  glaciness  ; 

That  the  bones  which  thou  hast  broken  may 
rejoice. 

9  Hide  thy  face  from  my  sins, 
And  blot  out  all  mine  iniquities. 

10  Create  in  me  a  clean  heart,  O  God  ; 


And  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me 

11  Cast  me  not  away  from  thy  presence  , 
And  take  not  thy  holy  Spirit  from  me. 

12  Restore  unto  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation 
And  uphold  me  with  a  free  \willing\  spirit. 

13  Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  waj'S  ; 
And  sinners  shall  be  converted  unto  thee. 

14  Deliver    me  from  bloodguiltincss,   O  God, 

thou  God  of  my  salvation  ; 
And  my  tongue  shall  sing  aloud  of  thy  right- 
eousness. 

15  O  Lord,  open  thou  my  lips  ; 

And  my  mouth  shall  shew  forth  thy  praise. 

16  For  thou   delightest   not  in  sacrifice  ;    else 

would  I  give  it  : 
Thou  hast  no  pleasure  in  burnt  offering. 

17  Tile  sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit : 

A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou 
wilt  not  despise. 

18  Do  good  in  thy  good  pl(>asure  unto  Zion  : 
Build  thou  the  walls  of  .Jerusalem. 

19  Then  shalt  thou  delight  in  the  sacrifices  of 

righteousness,    in    burnt    offering    and 
whole  burnt  offering  : 
Then  .shall  they  offer  bullocks  upon  thine 
altar. 


The  Psalmists  run  with  a  rapid  hand  over  tl'.e 
whole  scale  of  the  affections  of  the  human  spirit 
seeking  after  God.     We  may  pass  the  hardest 


judgment  upon  David  ;  yet  the  tenderest. 
purest,  saintlicst,  most  virgin  souls — Augu.stine. 
St.  Louis,  Ken,  Keble,  Leightou— have  found 
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nothing  more  suitable  in  life  or  dcatli  than 
words  of  his.  Kay,  it  was  chielly  with  them 
that  our  All-Holy  Lord  bioke  the  silence  of 
Calvary.     Bishop  Alexander. 

A  tradition  as  old  as  Origen  gives  to  a  cluster 
of  Psalms  (6,  33,  37,  51,  102,  130,  and  143)  the 
title  of  Penitential,  as  being  peculiarly  expies- 
si  ve  of  sorrow  for  sin.  But  one  of  these  far  excels 
the  rest  in  f  iduess  and  depth  and  intensity.  It 
is  the  theme  of  Ihe  famous  Miserere,  which,  as 
sung  (luring  Pa.ssion  Week  in  the  Sistiue  Chapel 
at  Home,  is  a  strain  of  the  most  powerful,  heart- 
moving  pathos  ever  heard  by  mortal  ear.  It  is 
the  cry  of  a  broken  spirit,  a  bleeding  heart, 
prostrate  under  a  sense  of  the  dreadful  evil  of 
sin,  and  every  line  bears  the  token  of  genuine, 
unaffected  emotion,  the  exact  transcript  of  a 
living  experience.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  the  New  is  there  so  complete  an 
exhibition  of  the  nature,  grounds,  extent,  and 
results  of  the  grace  of  repentance.  Tlie  peni- 
tent confesses  his  sin  (vs.  1-3),  states  its  enormity 
(vs.  4-0),  entreats  forgiveness  (vs.  7-9),  seeks  a 
renewed  nature  (vs.  10-12),  expresses  it  in  holy 
resolutions  (vs.  13-17),  and  intercedes  for  the 
whole  Church  (vs.  18-19).     Chambers. 

This  Psalm  is  the  expression  of  a  deep  and 
imfeigned  repentance.  It  is  a  prayer.  <irst,  for 
forgiveness,  with  a  humble  confession  of  sinful 
-deeds  springing  from  a  sinful  nature  as  their 
bitter  root  ;  and  then  for  renewal  anelsanctitica- 
tion  through  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  together  with 
vows  of  thankfulness  for  God's  great  mercy  to 
the  sinner,  and  holy  resolutions  for  the  future. 
It  is  the  lirstof  a  seriesof  Psalms (ol-6."))  which. 
in  the  second  Book  of  the  Psalter  are  ascribed 
to  David,  and,  according  to  the  title,  was  writ- 
ten by  him  after  his  great  sin,  when  the  words 
of  the  prophet  Nathan  roused  his  conscience 
from  its  uneasy  slumber.     P. 

A  whole  year  had  elapsed  between  David's 
crime  and  David's  neniteiice.  It  had  been  a  year 
of  guilly  satisfaction  not  weirth  the  having  ;  of 
sullen  hardening  of  heart  against  God  and  all 
His  appeals.  The  thirty-.seeond  Psalm  tells  us 
how  hippy  David  had  been  during  that  twelve- 
month, of  which  he  .says,  "  .My  bones  v,-axed  old 
through  my  roaring  all  the  day  long.  For  day 
and  niglit  Thy  hanel  was  Iieavy  on  me."  Tlien 
came  Nathan  with  his  apologue,  and  with  that 
dark  threatening  that  the  sword  should  never 
depart  from  his  house,  the  fullilinent  of  which 
became  a  wellhead  of  sorrow  to  the  king  for 
the  rest  of  his  daj-s,  and  gave  a  yet  deeper 
poignancy  of  anguish  to  the  criin<'  of  his  spoiled 
favorite  Absalom.  The  stern  words  have  their 
effect.     The    frost    that  had    bound   his   soul 


melted  all  away,  and  he  confessed  his  sin,  and 
was  forgiven  then  and  there.  "  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lorel,"  is  the  confession  as  recorded 
in  the  historical  books  ;  and,  says  Nathan, 
'■  The  Lord  hath  made  to  pass  from  thee  the 
iniquity  of  thy  sin."  Immediately,  as  would 
appear  from  the  narrative,  that  very  came  day, 
the  child  of  Bathsheba  and  David  was  smitten 
with  fatal  disease,  and  died  in  a  week.  And  it 
is  after  all  these  events— the  threatening,  the 
penitence,  the  pardon,  the  punishment — that  lie 
comes  to  God,  who  had  so  freely  forgiven,  and 
likewise  so  sorely  smitten  him,  and  wails  out 
these  prayers.     A.  31. 

So  profound  a  conviction  of  sin,  so  deep  and 
imfeigned  a  penitence,  so  true  a  confession,  a 
heart  so  tender,  so  contrite,  a  desire  so  fervent 
for  renewal,  a  trust  so  humble,  so  filial  in  the 
forgiving  love  of  God,  are  what  we  find  no- 
where else  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  what  we 
might  surely  expect  from  "  the  man  after  God's 
own  heart."  This  Psalm,  indeed,  and  the 
thirty-second,  justify  the  title  thus  given  him. 
In  them  wo  see  the  true  man.  Great  as  had 
been  his  sin,  it  was  not  the  sin  of  a  hardened 
nature,  of  the  merely  seltish  sensualist,  of  the 
despot  to  whom  all  men  were  but  as  tools  to 
minister  to  his  pleasures  and  bis  crimes.  And, 
therefore,  when  the  prophet  comes  to  him  he 
turns  to  God  with  a  real  sorrow,  and  God  meets 
him,  as  the  father  in  the  parable  meets  his  erring 

son,  with  a  free  forgiveness.     P. Here  the 

broken  spirit  casts  off  its  hea\  y  load  and  opens 
itself  without  reserve  to  the  re-creating  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Better  might  the 
Christian  heart  eleny  itself  the  comfort  of  such 
a  Psalm  as  the  twenty-lhird  than  part  with  this 
deep-toned  Miserere  which  appeals  to  a  still 
more  active  consciousness  and  voices  a  sorer 
need.     E.  C.  B. 

We  must  have  a  fifty- fir-st  Psalm  put  always 
within  reach  for  lime  of  need.  For  this  is  not 
Ihe  last  man  upon  theearth  that  shall  con:e  thus 
before  God.  At  what  tiuK!  ha\e  there  not  been 
many  such  as  he,  whose  wretchedness  might 
have  been  voiceless  and  despairing  wiihout  such 
a  prayer  as  this  ?  Not  so  marvellous  is  the  in- 
spiration that  enabled  him,  this  royal  poet,  long 
after  he  had  sinned  and  received  pardon,  to  re- 
produce trulj'  and  in  suitable  accents  his  plead- 
ings before  God,  as  the  far-seeing  wisdom  and 
grace  that  had  brought  hhii  up  into  a  position 
of  great  temptation  to  indulge  every  evil  pas- 
sion of  his  nature,  in  Ihe  almost  irresponsible 
power  of  royalty,  and  had  then  withheld  IhC 
grace  that  up  to  that  time  had  strengthened  his 
heart  in  honor,  and  purity,  and  truth.      How 
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poorly  furnislicd  for  us  misernlile  sinners  our 
Book  of  Prayer  would  have  been  williout  the 
Penitential  Psalms  !     Do  Witt. 

It  is  this  trutli  of  liuinan  feeling  wliioh  makes 
the  Ps.ilins  more  than  any  otlier  porMon  of  the 
Old  Testanjeat  the  link  of  iininii  between  dis 
tant  ages.  Tlie  hi.storieal  books  need  a  rich 
store  of  know  leilge  before  tliey  can  be  a  mode.n 
book  of  life  :  but  the  Psalms  are  the  records  of 
individual  experience.  Peisonal  reli>;iou  is  the 
same  in  all  ages.  Tlie  deeps  of  our  humanity 
remain  iinrufHed  by  the  storms  of  ages  which 
change  tlie  surface.  Tliis  Psalm,  written  three 
thousand  years  ago,  might  have  been  written 
yesterday — describes  the  vicissitudes  of  spiritual 
life  in  an  Englislinian,  as  truly  as  in  a  Jew. 
"  Not  of  an  age,  but  for  all  time."     F.  W.  \\. 

After  the  lapse  of  tliirty  centuries  its  living 

worJs  still  quiver  with  tlie  emotion  of  the 
broken-hearted  penitent,  and  its  wail  of  godly 
sorrow  instructs  wliile  it  quickens  the  thought- 
ful reader.  It  sees  sin  as  no  uninspired  man 
ever  saw  it,  and  it  apprehends  mercy  as  no  mere 
child  of  this  world  ever  conceived  it.     Chambers. 

This  man  mixes  with  the  world's  sins  in  such 
sort  that  we  shudder.  But  he  draws  near  the 
majesty  of  God  and  becomes  softened,  purified, 
raelted.  It  is  good  to  observe  this,  that  we 
rightly  estimate  :  generously  of  fallen  humanity, 
moderately  of  highest  saintsliip.  In  our  best 
estate  and  in  our  purest  moments  there  is  a  some- 
thing of  the  devil  iu  us  which,  if  it  could  be 
known,  would  make  men  shrink  from  us.  The 
germs  of  the  worst  crimes  arc  in  tn  all.  In  our 
deepest  degradation  there  remains  something 
sacred,  undefiled,  the  pledge  and  gift  of  our 
better  nature  :  a  germ  of  indestructible  life,  like 
the  graius  of  wheat  among  the  ceremeuts  of  a 
mummy  surviving  through  three  thousand 
years,  which  mu^  be  planted,  and  live,  and  grow 

again.     P.  W.  II. David  had  fallen  into  sins 

enough — blackest  crimes.  Unbelievers  sneer 
and  ask,  "  Is  this  your  man  after  God's  own 
heart  ?"  The  sneer  seems  to  me  but  a  shallow 
one.  What  are  faults,  what  the  outward  detail 
of  a  life,  if  the  inner  secret  of  it,  if  the  remorse, 
the  temptations,  the  true  often  baffled,  never- 
ended  struggle  of  it,  are  to  be  forgotten  ?  Of 
oil  acts  is  not  for  a  man  reperUance  the  most 
Divine?  Thedeadliestsin  were  that  same  super- 
cilious consciousness  of  no  sin  ;  that  is  death. 
David's  life  and  history  as  written  for  us  in 
those  Psalms  of  his  I  consider  to  be  the  truest 
emblem  ever  given  of  a  man's  moral  progress 
and  warfare  here  below.  All  earnest  souls  will 
ever  discern  in  it  the  faithful  struggle  of  an 
earnest  human  soul  toward  what  is  good  and 


best — struggle  often  baffled  down  as  into  entire 
wreck  ;  yet  ever  with  tears,  repentance,  true 
unchangeable  purpose  begun  anew.  Poor 
human  nature  !  Is  not  a  man's  walking,  in 
truth,  always  a  succession  of  falls  'I  Man  cau 
do  no  other.  In  this  wild  element  of  a  life  he 
has  to  struggle  onward  ;  now  fallen,  deep 
abased  ;  and  ever  with  tears,  rciieutance,  with 
bleeding  heart,  he  has  to  rise  again,  struggle 
again  still  onward.  That  hisstruggle  be  a  faith- 
ful, unconquerable  one  ;  that  is  the  question  of 
questions.     X_'iirlyle. 

Happy  for  every  man  that  the  battle  bctweea 
the  spitit  and  the  tlesh  >hould  begin  in  him  again 
and  again,  as  long  as  his  tlesh  is  not  subdued  to 
his  spirit.  If  he  be  wrong,  the  greatest  blessing 
which  can  haijpen  to  him  is  that  he  should  find 
himself  in  tlu'  wrong.  Whatever  anguish  of 
mind  it  may  cost  him,  it  is  a  light  price  to  pay 
for  the  inestimable  treasure  which  true  repent- 
ance and  amendment  brings  ;  the  t'ne  gold  of 
solid  self-knowledge,  tried  in  the  fire  of  bitter 
experience  ;  the  white  raiment  of  pure  and  sim- 
ple heart ;  the  eye-salve  of  honest  self-condem- 
nation and  noble  shame.  If  he  have  but  these 
— and  these  God  will  give  him  in  answer  to 
prayer,  the  prayer  of  a  broken  and  contrite 
heart— then  he  will  be  able  to  carr}'  on  the  bat- 
tle against  the  corrupt  flesh  and  its  affections 
and  lusts  in  hope,  in  the  assured  hope  of  final 
victory  ;  "  For  greater  is  He  that  is  with  us 
than  he  that  is  against  us."  He  that  is  against 
us  is  ourself ,  our  selfish  self,  our  animal  nature  ; 
and  He  that  is  with  us  is  God—God  and  none 
other  ;  and  who  can  pluck  us  out  of  His  hand  I 
C.  Kivrislcy. 

A  noble  nature,  stung  before  its  sin  and  seared 
before  its  time,  contending  between  the  whirl- 
pool of  passion  and  the  strong,  still  impulses  of 
poetry  and  faith,  ruling  all  spirits  except  his 
own,  and  yet  forever  seeking  to  regulate  it,  too, 
sincere  in  all  things — in  sin  and  in  repentance — 
but  sincerest  in  repentance — often  neglecting  the 
special  precept,  but  ever  loving  the  general 
tenor  of  the  law,  unreconciled  to  his  age  or  cir- 
cumstances, and  yet  always  striving  after  such 
a  reconciliation,  harassed  by  early  grief,  great 
temptations,  terrible  trials  in  advanced  life,  and 
views  necessarily  dim  and  imperfect — David, 
nevertheless,  retained  to  the  last  his  heart,  his 
intellect,  his  simplicity,  his  devotion— above  all 
his  sincerity- loved  his  God,  saw  from  afar  off 
his  Redeemer  ;  and  let  the  man  who  is  "  with- 
out sin"  among  his  detractors  cast  the  first 
stone.  His  character  is  chirkered,  but  the  stripes 
outnumber  the  stains,  and  the  streaks  of  light 
outnumber  both.     In  his  life  there  is  no  lurking- 
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place— all  is  plain  ;  the  heights  are  mountains 
— "  the  liills  of  holiness,"  where  a  free  spirit 
walks  abroad  in  singing  robes  ;  the  valleys  are 
depths,  out  of  which  you  hear  the  voice  of  a 
prostrate  penitent  pleading  for  mercy,  but  noth- 
ing is,  or  can  be,  concealed,  since  it  is  God's 
face  which  shows  both  (he  lights  and  shadows 
of  the  scene.  David,  if  not  the  greatest  or  best 
of  inspired  men,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
extraordinary.     Gilfillan. 

It  was  the  decidedly  God-seeking  and  God- 
honoring  disposition  of  his  heart  which  made 
him  the  true  Dcnid  -\\\q  beloved  of  the  Lord. 
It  was  his  faith  in  Jehovah  as  the  only  God  of 
heaven  and  earth,  as  the  only  source  of  salva- 
tion, happiness,  and  blessing.  Even  his  sins 
brought  out  all  the  clearer  that  the  key-note  of 
his  soul  was  a  thirst  after  holiness,  a  perfect 
peace  of  the  heart  through  union  with  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel.  This  "thirsting  after  God" 
characterized  him  throughout  his  whole  life. 
We  observe  it  in  him  from  the  first  moment  we 
make  his  acquaintance.  It  was  because  the 
Lord  "  looketh  on  the  heart"  that  the  young 
shepherd  was  preferred  above  his  brethren.  And 
no  wonder.  That  J'oung  shepherd,  when  follow- 
ing the  sheep,  found  his  delight  in  tuning  his 
harp  to  the  pmise  of  his  God.  It  was  not  the 
prospect  of  being  praised  by  the  people,  and 
rewarded  by  the  king  that  prompted  him  to 
take  up  his  sling  against  Goliath,  but  his  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
whose  holy  name  he  had  heard  reviled.  To  him 
God  is  his  life's  begimiing  and  end,  the  only 
true  foundation  and  rock.  When  he  breaks  out 
into  exultation  it  is  because  he  knows  himself 
near  to  Him,  and  when  he  pours  out  his  heart 
in  doleful  lamentations  it  is  because  he  feels  that 
his  sins  have  made  a  separation  between  that 
God  and  his  soul.     De  Liefde. 

More  is  to  be  learned  of  God  and  of  our  rela- 
tions to  Him  from  this  single  Psalm  of  David 
than  from  all  the  heathen  philosophers  t<iken 
together.  The  living  God,  subject  to  no  fate, 
reigning  with  no  divided  empire,  blotting  fiut 
transgressions,  inhabiting  eternity,  yet  dwelling 
with  the  humble  and  contrite  to  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  humble,  abiding  with  us  when  father  and 
mother  forsake,  and  satisfying  the  soul  by  him- 
self alone,  was  not  known.  In  the  heathen  phi- 
losophy, with  its  expositions  of  law  and  duty, 
there  is  no  sure  word  of  consolation  for  the  dying 
thief,  the  penitent  prodigal,  the  publican  groan- 
ing under  the  burden  of  sin.  There  is  no 
authorized  hope  that  can  light  up  the  dark  val- 
ley of  death  for  a  sinner.  Many  fine  and  beau^ 
tiful  things  Augustine  said  he  found  in  Plato  ; 


but  not  the  words,  "  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that 
labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you 
rest."     G.  P.  Finhei-. 

Title.  To  ilie  Chief  Munician.  A  Psalm. 
By  Darid.  When  Nalhitn  (he  Prophet  came  unio 
him,  an  he(i.e.,  David)  laid  come  unto  Bathgheba. 
The  first  inscription  was  particularly  necessary 
here,  to  show  that  the  Psalm  was  designed  for 
permanent  and  public  use,  since  it  might  other- 
wise have  been  regarded  as  expressive  of  mere 
personal  emotions.  It  has  reference  to  the  one 
great  crime  of  David's  life,  noted  as  such  in  the 
inspired  histoiy  itself  (1  Kings  15  :  5),  and  in- 
volving the  guilt  of  both  adultery  and  murder. 
The  significant  repetition  of  the  phrase  came 
unto  in  v.  3  is  lost  in  the  English  and  most  other 
vereions.  As  is  not  a  mere  particle  of  time,  sim- 
ply equivalent  to  ichen,  but  suggests  the  ideas 

of  analogy,  proportion,  and  retaliation.     A. 

Assigned  to  "  the  chief  nmsician"  for  perpetual 
\ise  in  the  service  of  song  before  the  congrega- 
tion of  Israel,  it  testifies  that  no  false  modesty 
and  no  indulged  pride  withheld  him  from  mak- 
ing his  confession  as  public  as  his  sin  had  been 
notorious.  He  had  sinned  before  the  nation  ; 
so  he  would  have  his  repentance  go  forth  before 
not  the  nation  only,  but  the  world.     C. 

1-3.  David  uses  here  and  in  all  the  P.salms 
which  refer  to  his  great  guilt  three  words,  which 
comprise  all  the  characteristics  of  sin  conmiitted 
by  an  oilender  against  God's  law,  save  one,  that 
of  wilful,  impenitent  wickedness.  Our  A.  V. 
is  generally  careful  in  observing  the  distinction, 
"  iniquity"  {aeon),  or  "  perversity  ;"  "  trans- 
gression" (pesha),  the  breach  of  God's  law  ; 
"sin"  (hiittath).  as  a  defilement.  He  does  not 
use  the  word  wickedness  (resha),  nor  is  it  in  any 
case  imputed  to  a  servant  of  God.  (See  Psalms 
32  :  1,  3  ;  38  :  18  ;  39  :  8-11  ;  40  :  12.)     Cm/c. 

I.  The  prayer  for  forgiveness.  Accor«lilig 
to  Tliy  Ioviiigkin(lncs§.  In  all  godly  sor- 
row there  is  hope.  Sorrow  without  hope  may 
be  remorse  or  despair,  but  it  is  not  repentance. 
Hence  the  true  penitent  always  looks  to  the 
lovingkindness  of  God,  even  at,  the  very  time 
wlien  he  feels  most  deeply  how  he  has  sinned 
against  it.  The  cry  on  his  lips  is,  "  My 
Father,"  even  when  he  confesses,  "I  am  no 

more  worthy  to  be  called  Thy  son."     P. 

Mercy,  lovingkindnesg.  The  first  word 
is  strong  ;  it  implies  kindness,  graciousness  ; 
but  the  second  is  much  stronger  ;  it  speaks  of 
deep,  tender,  parental  .sympathy,  of  an  abund- 
ance and  overflow  of  those  feelings  which  assure 
the  penitent  child  of  his  mother's  unalterable 
love,  of  her  yearnings  for  his  return  to  her 
bosom.     Cook. 
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His  whole  hope  rests  upon  God's  own  charac- 
ter, as  rcvfaU'd  in  the  endless  continuance  of 
His  acts  of  love.  He  knows  the  number  and 
the  greatness  of  hie  sins,  and  the  very  depth  of 
liis  consciousness  of  sin  helps  him  to  a  cor- 
responding greatness  in  his  apprehension  of 
God's  mercy.  This  is  the  blessedness  of  all  true 
penitence,  that  the  more  profoundly  it  feels  our 
own  sore  need  and  great  sinfulness,  in  that  very 
proportion  does  it  recognize  the  yet  greater  mercy 
and  all-sufficient  grace  of  our  loving  God.  And 
for  us  who  have  the  perfect  love  of  God  per- 
fectly expressed  in  His  Son,  that  same  plea  is 
incalculably  strengthened,  for  we  can  say,  "  Ac- 
cording to  Thy  tender  mercies  iu  Thy  dear  Son, 
blot  out  ray  transgressions.  "     A.  M. 

We  need  always  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is 
through  Christ  only  that  forgiveness  is  possible. 
God's  character,  as  revealed  by  Christ,  is  seen 
to  be  one  of  holiness  and  love.  Love  says, 
"  Forgive,"  but  holiness,  of  which  righteousness 
and  justice  are  an  integral  part,  says  :  "  Evil  is 
foreign  to  me  ;  I  cannot  condone  it  or  have  fel- 
lowship with  it."  Christ  is  the  reconciling 
factor  that  makes  it  possible  for  love  to  forgive 
■without  violating  righteousness  and  justice. 
It  does  not  make  much  difference  about  our 
theory  of  the  Atonement  if  we  only  keep  in 
mind  that  only  in  Christ  crucified  "  mercy  and 
trulli  are  met  together  ;  righteousness  and  peace 
liave  kissed  each  other."  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, toj,  that  this  promise  of  forgiveness  is 
conditional.  God  will  forgive  no  unrepentant 
man.  There  must  be  unequivocal  hatred  of 
sin.  There  can  be  no  denial  of  the  reality  of 
sin,  nor  of  responsibility  for  it,  nor  of  the  fact 
of  sin  in  our  case.  The  humiliating  reality  of 
it  all  must  be  acknowledged  along  with  our 
helplessness.  The  old  life  must  be  left  behind  ; 
our  eyes  must  be  turned  heavenward,  not  earth 
ward,  and  the  aim  and  desire  of  our  heart  must 
be  to  live  a  life  such  as  God  would  have  us 
live.  Only  on  that  condition  can  we  claim  the 
promise.  Then  we  feel  that  we  are  not  our 
own,  but  bought  with  a  price.  Divine  pardon 
has  made  us  debtors  to  Divine  favor.  That 
debt  can  be  quit  only  by  making  others  debtor 
to  the  favorof  love  and  service  that  we  bestow. 
Interior. 

a.  Without  one  word  or  thought  of  self- 
defence  or  even  extenuation,  admitting  every- 
thing, confessing  all,  and  humbling  himself  low 
before  God,  he  pleads  for  mercy — mercy  simple 
and  pure—nothing  else.  Yet  he  would  add, 
not  in  the  line  of  self-vindication,  but  of  con- 
scious weakness  and  of  inexpres.sible  longings 
to  be  kept  pure  henceforth  and  forever  :  ' '  Wash 


me  thoroughly  from  mine  iniquity  ;  cleanse  me 
from  my  sin."  Take  away  from  me  not  only 
the  condenmation  under  which  my  guilty  soul 
might  justly  sink,  but  the  very  spirit  of  sinning 
— that  pollution  of  soul  which  makes  sin  morally 
possible.     "Cleanse  me"— that  I  sin  no  more. 

C. Wa%h  me  throughly.     Heb.,  multiply  to 

wash  me  ;  by  which  phrase  he  implies  the  great- 
ness of  his  guilt,  and  the  insufficiency  of  all 
legal  washings,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of 
some  other  and  better  thing  to  wash  him,  even 
of  God's   grace   and  the  blood  of  Christ.     M. 

Pool. Abiding  sorrow  for  sin  is  quiet.     It  is 

all  from  God,  and  all  of  God.  We  love  because 
nuich  has  been  forgiven,  and  we  always  remem- 
ber how  much  it  was.  We  love  because  the 
softness  of  sorrow  is  akin  to  the  filial  confidence 
of  love.  David  gives  it  a  voice,  "  Wash  mc 
more  and  more,  O  Lord  ;"  and  the  whole 
Church  throughout  the  world  has  adopted  his 
Miserere,  and  is  continually  crying,  "  Wash  me 
more  and  more."     Anon. 

My  §ill.  In  all  the  petitions  we  see  that  the 
idea  of  his  onn  single  responsibility  for  the 
whole  thing  is  uppermost  in  David's  mind.  It 
is  my  transgression,  it  is  mine  iniquity,  and  7ny 
sin.  He  has  not  learned  to  say  with  Adam  of 
old,  and  with  some  to-day  :  "I  was  tempted, 

and  I  could  not  help  it."     A.  M. It  is  sin  as 

sin,  not  its  punishment  here  nor  hereafter,  not 
simply  any  of  its  evil  consequences  ;  but  sin 
(t'jiiinst  Ootl,  the  daring  impiety  of  my  break- 
ing the  good  and  holy  law  of  this  living,  loving 
God.     Tliomns  AUwander. 

3.  I  Hckiiuwicdgc  my  transgrcs* 
§ioii<>.  Whilst  he  would  not  consider  confes- 
sion as  giving  a  claim  to  the  favor  of  God,  he 
knew  it  was  a  condition  of  forgiveness.  He 
who  does  not  confess  his  sins  with  a  broken, 
penitent,  contrite  heart  has  no  reason  to  hope 
for  absolution.  It  is  sin,  not  its  consequences 
that  he  deplores.     Sin  is  the  abominable  thing. 

D.  Tlwmas. My    sill    is  ever    before 

inc.  A  man's  sins  must  come  before  him  at 
some  time  or  other  ;  and  whenever  they  do 
come  before  him  it,  is  a  very  solemn  time.  To 
some,  by  God's  grace,  that  meeting  comes  in 
mid-life  ;  to  some  on  a  deathbed  ;  to  some,  for 
the  first  time,  as  far  as  their  consent  goes,  in 
another  world.     J.  V. 

4.  To  Thee,  Thee  only,  hate  I  sinned,  and 
done  the  cHl  in  Thine  eyes,  to  the  intent  that 
Thou  mnyest  be  just  in  Thy  speaking,  and  be 
dear  in  Thy  judging.  The  particle  at  the  be- 
ginning denotes  general  relation,  ns  to,  or  re- 
specting. It  docs  not  therefore  directly  and  ex- 
plicitly substitute  God  for  man  as  the  injured 
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party,  which  is  the  only  sense  that  can  be  put 
upon  the  English  phrase  against  Thee.  This 
idea,  however,  is  umloiibtetlly  implied,  as  well 
as  perfectly  cousisteut  with  the  usage  of  the 
IScriplures  in  describing  all  sin  as  committed 
against  God.  Even  nuiivler,  the  liigliest  crime 
that  can  be  committed  against  man,  is  cou- 
denmed  and  punished  as  the  violation  of  God's 
image  (Gen.  U  :  6;.     A. 

The  words  aie  to  be  explained  by  David's 
deep  connctioii  of  sin  as  sin.  Face  to  face  with 
God,  he  sees  nothing  else,  can  think  of  nothing 
else,  but  His  presence  forgotten.  His  holiness 
outraged.  His  love  scorned.  Therefore  he  must 
confess  and  be  forgiven  by  God  before  he  coulil 
even  think  of  the  wrong  done  to  his  neighbor. 
But,  secondly,  this  deep  feeling  of  the  penitent 
heart,  of  the  heart  which  loves  God  abopc  all 
things,  has  its  root  in  tlie  very  relation  in  which 
God  stands  to  His  creatures.  All  sin,  as  sin,  is 
and  must  be  against  God.  All  wrong  done  to 
our  neighbor  is  wrong  done  to  one  created  in  the 
image  of  God  ;  all  tempting  of  our  neighbor  to 
evil  is  taking  the  part  of  Salan  against  God, 
and,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  defeating  God's  good 
purpose  of  grace  toward  him.  All  wounding 
of  another,  whether  in  person  (U'  property,  in 
body  or  smd,  is  a  sin  against  the  goodness  of 
Go.l.  In  like  manner,  all  love  to  our  neighbor 
is  losfc  to  God,  whom  we  love  in  Him.  On  this 
principle  we  shall  be  judged  :  "  Inasmuch  as 
ye  have  done  it  to  the  least  of  these,  ye  have 
dene  it  unto  Me."  It  is  not,  therefore,  enougli 
to  explain  tbese  words  of  David,  "  Agiiinst  Thee 
only,"  by  saying  that  they  are  the  expression  of 
his  own  deep  sense  of  his  guilt  and  the  dishonor 
done  to  God.  That  feeling  rested  upon  the 
eternal  truth  of  which  it  was  the  expression — 
a  truth  on  which,  as  Hengstenberg  observes, 
the  Decalogue  itself  is  based  ;  "  Thou  must 
lionor  and  love  God  in  Himself,  in  those  who 
represent  Him  on  earth  (Dcut.  5  :  12),  in  all 
who  bear  His  image  (vs.  13,  14).  Earlier  still, 
in  Gen.  9  :  6,  the  punishment  of  murder  is 
grounded  on  this,  that  man  hears  God's  image." 
"  How  most  Daviil  have  trenibkd,"  says  the 
same  commentator  "how  must  he  have  been 
seized  with  shame  and  grief,  when  he  referred 
everything  to  God,  when  in  Uriah  he  saw  only 
the  image  of  God,  the  Holy  One,  who  deeply 
resented  that  injury — the  gracious  and  compas- 
sionate One,  to  whom  he  owed  such  infinitdy 
rich  benefils,  who  liad  lifted  him  up  from  the 
dust  of  humiliation,  had  so  often  delivered  him. 
and  had  also  given  him  the  promise  of  so  glori- 
ous a  future  !"     V. 

Agaiii§l  Ihcc,  tlicc  only.    The  word 


"  only"  is  striking,  considering  how  David  had 
cruelly  injured  his  fellow-men,  and  the  terrible 
results  of  his  guilt ;  but  sin,  as  such,  is  directed 
primarily  against  God.  His  law  is  broken,  His 
name  dishonored,  and  the  special  heinousncss 
even  of  such  offences  as  that  of  David  consists 
in  their  antagonism  to  God's  will.  At  the  same 
time  the  Hebrew  idiom  must  be  remembered, 
which  represents  secondary  and  subordinate  ob- 
jects as  absolutel}'  nothing  compared  with  the 
first  and  highest.  Whateverguilt  David  might 
have  contracted  toward  man,  in  the  mind  of  a 
true  Israelite  it  was  absolutely  nothing  com- 
pared with  his  sin  against  God.     Cook. Our 

lirst  parent  Adam  might  justly  have  said  to  God  : 
"  Afjainst  Thee  onlij  hare  1  sinned,"  who  never 
sinned  against  any  ether  ;  but  for  David  to  say 
it,  who  had  committed  two  notorious  sins  against 
his  neighbor  and  faithful  friend  Uriah,  what 
untitter  speech  could  possibly  be  devised  ? 
These  actions  of  David  were  great  wrongs  in- 
deed, and  enormous  iniquities  against  Uriah  ; 
but  can  we  properlj'  say  they  were  sins  against 
Uriah  ?  For  what  is  sin  but  a  transgression  of 
God's  law  ?  And  how  then  can  sin  be  commit- 
ted against  any  but  against  Him  only  whose  law 
we  transgress  '?     R.  Laker. 

True  penitence  is  not  a  dead  knowledge  of 
committed  sin,  but  a  vivid  consciousness  of  it, 
as  a  source  of  restlessness  and  anguish  ;  and 
although  this  penitential  sorrow  is  not  a  merit 
which  earns  grace,  it  is  nevertheless  the  condi- 
tion without  which  no  bestowal  of  grace  is  pos- 
sible. Such  true  rccognilion  of  sin  regards  all 
sin  dirfclly  as  sin  against  God,  and  in  tlie  last 
analysis  as  sin  against  Him  alone  ;  for  all  the 
relationships  in  which  man  stands  to  men  are 
onlj-  foims  in  which  is  manifested  his  funda- 
mental relationship  to  God  ;  and  sin  is  "  that 
which  is  evil  in  God's  sight  ;"  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion of  the  will  of  God,  the  sole  most  high  Law- 
giver and  Judge.  So  the  case  stands,  as  David 
confesses,  with  his  sin.     D. 

The  core  and  essence  of  the  criminality  in 
every  case,  even  in  transgressions  of  the  second 
table  of  the  Law,  lies  in  this,  that  they  are 
ollenees  against  God  ;  this  the  penitent  otlender 
recognizes,  2'liat  Thou  mighte.it  he  right  in.  Thy 
speaking,  mighte.it  Ije  pure  in  Thy  judijiny.  God 
sulTered  him  in  His  holy  providence  to  go  on  un- 
checked, involving  himself  in  one  sin  after  an- 
other, revealing  the  depravity  of  his  lieart  in 
open  acts  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  stripped 
of  every  excuse  and  subterfuge,  end  was  him- 
self obliged  to  own  the  justice  of  the  fearful 
sentence  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  mouth  of 
I  Nathan,  and  of  any  infliction  with  which  God 
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should  set!  fit  to  visit  him  hereafter.  This  pas- 
s;ig(!  is  quoted  in  Itoniaiis  3  :  4,  in  evidence  of 
God's  unimpeaeliablc  rectitude.     W.  11.  G. 

To  malie  David  say,  1  liave  sinneil  against 
thee,  0  God,  to  the  end  that,  or  in  order  tliat, 
tliou  mayest  be  justified  in  condeniuing  me,  is 
to  miss  Ids  meaning  egregiously.  But  tliat  lie 
sliould  say,  I  make  this  fullest  possible  confes- 
sion of  my  sins  as  specially  nyuinut  Thee,  so 
that  thou  ma_yest  be  vindicated  in  the  .sevortst 
inflictions  upon  me  therefor,  is  germain  fo  his 
state  of  feeling,  is  in  itself  intrinsically  right,  and 
is  therefore  to  be  accepted  as  his  meaning.  C. 
That  God  may  staud  justitied  when  lie  de- 
cisively speaketh  and  judgeth,  that  lie,  the 
Judge,  may  carry  His  point  in  opposition  to  all 
hurrfan  judgiug — this  is  the  ultimate  i.ssue  of 
David's  confession  of  sin  and  of  the  whole  his- 
tory of  humanity,  and  more  especially  of  Israel. 

D. This  recognition  of  God's  rigliteousnes:S 

is  the  first  and  most  certain  proof  that  a  man  is 
in  a  true  position  and  is  capable  of  juslif^calion. 
Justify  God  by  admitting  that  man  has  no  hope 
whatever  but  in  His  free  forgiveness,  that  noth- 
ing is  due  to  man  but  punishment,  ami  He  will 
justify  man  by  faking  away  the  imputation  of 
sin.     Cook. 

God  sees  sin  not  in  its  consequences  but  in 
itself  ;  a  thing  infinitely  evil,  even  if  the  conse- 
quences were  happiness  to  the  guilty  instead  of 
misery.  So  sorrow,  according  to  God,  is  to  sec 
sin  as  God  sees  it.  The  grief  of  Peter  was  as  bit- 
ter as  that  of  Judas.  He  went  out  and  wept  bit- 
terly ;  how  bitterly  none  can  tell  but  they  who 
liave  learned  to  look  on  sin  as  God  does.  But 
in  Petei  's  grief  there  was  an  clement  of  hope  ; 
.  and  that  sprung  precisely  from  this — that  he 
saw  God  in  it  all.  Despair  of  self  did  not  lead 
to  despair  of  God.  [Thus  was  it  with  David.] 
¥.  W.  R. 

Paul,  near  the  close  of  life,  spoke  of  himself 
as  the  chief  of  sinners.  He  was  not  so  much 
comparing  himself  with  his  fellow  men  as 
noting  his  relation  to  God  and  His  Christ.  The 
expression  conveys,  without  extravagance  or 
evaggeration.  the  literal  truth  in  regaid  to  Paul 
Hs  he  s<ito  himself  uniUr  the  illumination  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  It  is  no  (juestion  between  man 
and  man,  or  concerning  degrees  of  ciiminality, 
but  between  the  soul  and  infinite  holiness.  And 
when  the  light  of  infinite  purity  has  flooded  the 
inmost  life,  when  every  secret  chamber  of  the 
sonl,  with  its  actual  guilt  and  its  horrible  possi- 
bilities of  sin  is  laid  open  to  view,  each  may 
adopt  the  language  as  his  own— "  sinners,  of 

whom  I  am  chief."     C.    TF.   MUler^ Every 

believer  who  has  attained  a  right  knowledge  of 


himself  will  acknowledge,  with  blessed  Bradford' 
the  martyr,  that  "  the  seeds  of  every  sin  that 
ever  was  or  can  be  conmiitted  are  in  his  own 
heart  and  nature. "  This  knowledge  affords  the 
Christian  great  cause  of  humility.  But  it  affords 
him  greater  still,  that  the  Lord  hath  loved  him 
in  his  state  of  rebellion  and  apostasy  ;  yea,  hath 
washed  him  so  pure  in  the  blood  of  His  Son  that 
the  moral  law  itself  can  find  no  speck  of  sin  upon 
him  ;  and  that  liy  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
he  chooses  God  for  his  portion.     Hill. 

Into  true  pfniteuce  the  idea  of  punishment 
never  enters  If  it  did  it  would  be  almost  a  re- 
lief ;  but  oh  !  those  moments  in  which  a  selfish 
act  has  appeared  more  hideous  than  any  pain 
which  the  fancy  of  a  Dante  could  devise  !  when 
the  idea  of  the  strife  of  self-will  in  battle  wilh 
the  loving  will  of  God  prolonged  forever  has 
painted  itself  to  the  imagination  as  the  real  in- 
finite hell  I  when  self-concentration  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  love  in  the  soul  has  been  felt  as  the 
real  danuiation  of  the  devil-nature  I     P.  W.  R. 

5.  Sin  is  now  regarded  in  its  source.  From 
my  very  earliest  being  sin  has  been  with  me. 
Sinfulness  consists  not  merely  in  so  many  several 
sinful  acts,  but  in  a  sinful  and  corrupt  nature. 
The  depth  of  the  abyss  of  sin  is  here  opened  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  penitent  with  a  distinctness 
of  which  the  instances  are  comparatively  few  in 
the  Old  Testament.  (Compare,  however.  Job 
14  ;  4  ;  Gen.  8  :  31.)  Manifestly  not  in  extenu- 
ation, but  in  aggravation  of  his  sin  does  David 
thus  speak.  "  He  lays  on  himself  the  blame  of 
a  tainted  nature,  instead  of  fhi't  of  a  single 
fault ;  not  a  nuiider  only,  but  of  a  murderous 
nature.  'Conceived  in  sin.'  From  first  mo- 
ments up  till  then,  he  saw  sin — sin — sin  ;  noth- 
ing but  sin." — {Robertson.)  Luther  says:  "If 
a  man  will  speak  and  teach  aright  of  sin,  he 
must  consider  it  in  its  depth,  and  show  from 
what  root  it  and  all  that  is  godless  springs,  and 
not  apply  the  term  merely  to  sins  that  have 
been  committed.  For  irom  thiseiror,  that  men 
know  not  and  understand  not  what  sin  is,  arises 
the  other  error  thai  they  know  not  nor  under- 
stand what  grace  is.  .  .  .  According  to  this 
Psalm,  then,  we  must  say  that  all  is  sin  which 
is  born  of  father  and  mother,  and  from  so  evil  a 
root  nothing  good  can  grow  before  God. "  And 
Stier  says  ;  "  Men  may  say  what  they  will,  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin  is  contained  in  this 
passage  ;"  and  soft  is  precisely  in  that  sense  in 
which  alone  it  is  true — that  sinfulness  is  innate, 
that  corrupt  parents  can  onlj'  have  corrupt  chil- 
dren.    P. 

David  thinks  of  himself  as  of  a  sinning  race, 
born  of  sinaing  parents,  bora  with  the  antece- 
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dent  temptations  and  occasions  of  sin  (not  the 
efBcient  and  necessitating  causes)  existing  in 
liimself ,  and  consequently  under  circumstances 
whicli  induced  sin  at  tlie  earliest  moment  possi- 
ble. This  fact  is  pertinent  here,  not  as  an  ex- 
tenuation of  his  guilt,  but  as  suggesting  his  own 
moral  frailty,  his  danger  of  falling  again  before 
temptation's  power,  and  his  pressing  need— a 
want  that  seemed  almost  crushing— of  most 
thorough  moral  cleansing  and  of  most  effective 
moral  succor  from  God's  Spirit  that  he  may 
stand  henceforth  in  purity.  In  this  view  of  it 
his  meaning  is  fully  in  harmony  with  the  words 
that  immediately  follow,  as  we  shall  see.  In 
this  construction  the  passage  classes  itself  with 
Job  31  :  18,  and  Psalm  58  :  3,  as  evincing  a 
special  Hebrew  idiom  or  proverbial  expression 
in  the  sense  of  doing  a  thing  from  the  earliest 
practicable  moment.  Job  said  :  "  From  my 
youth  the  fatherless  was  brought  up  with  me  as 
with  a  father,  and  I  have  guided  her  from  my 
mother's  womb;"  the  Psalmist:  "  The  wicked 
are  estranged  from  the  womb  ;  they  go  astray 
as  soon  as  they  be  bom,  speaking  lies."     C. 

6.  Beliolcl !  Lo,  on  one  hand  I  have  seen 
sin  as  I  never  saw  it  before  !  on  the  other,  lo, 
I  have  learnt  that  truth  is  what  Thou  desirest 

in  the  secret  heart  !     P. Truth  in  the  reinn 

signifies  the  firm  establishment  and  rule  ot  truth 
and  right  in  a  man's  deepest  and  most  inward 
experiences  and  emotions,  in  his  most  secret 
life,  the  life  of  his  conscience  and  heart.     D. 

"  In  the  inward  parts,"  "  in  the  hidden  part," 
are  expressions  precisely  equivalent  to  our  usage 
of  the  word  heart.  God  seeks  an  honest,  pure, 
truthful  heart.  Behold,  his  approving  eye  is 
only  upon  true  sincerity  !  He  abhors  all  hypoc- 
risy. The  sincerely  honest  heart  he  will  teach 
true  wisdom.  This  verse,  therefore,  -gives  us 
God's  standard  of  holiness,  His  ideas  of  what  it 
really  is.     Consequently,  the  opposite  of  this  is 

sin.      U. Reality,  sincerity,   true  holiness, 

heart  fidelity,  these  are  the  demands  of  God. 
He  cares  not  for  the  pretence  of  purity  ;  He 
looks  to  the  mind,  heart,  and  soul.  Always  has 
the  Holy  One  of  Israel  estimated  men  by  their 
inner  nature,  and  not  by  their  outward  profes- 
sions ;  to  Him  the  inward  is  as  visible  as  the 
outward,  and  He  rightly  judges  that  the  essen- 
tial character  of  an  actioa  lies  in  the  motive  of 
him  who  works  it.     S. 

Obedience  must  be  sincere.  An  action  may 
look  like  a  friendly  act  when  there  is  nothing  of 
friendship  and  good  will  in  the  heart.  Every 
precept  requires  not  only  an  outward  but  an 
inward  conformity,  not  only  a  bodily  action  but 
a  spiritual  frame.     God  would  not  have  the  skin 


of  a  sacrifice  without  the  flesh,  nor  the  carcass 
of  obedience  without  truth  in  the  inward  parts. 

C'harnock. There  are  at  least  three  forms  of 

conspiracy  against  truth  observable  in  human 
character:  hypocrisy,  "cant,"  insincerity. 
Truth  of  heart  is  that  heavenly  principle  where- 
by each  soul  is  guided  to  a  blessed  result,  under 
the  action  of  the  law  of  life  in  subjection  to 
which  we  prepare  to  meet  our  Redeemer  and 
our  Judge.  God  is  truth,  and  God  is  reigning. 
They  who  "will  to  do  His  will  shall  know." 
Seek  above  all  to  be  true,  for  truth  is  the  first 
condition  of  a  soul's  perfection.  J.  Kmi.r  Littlf. 
Ill  the  liiddeii  part  shallt  make  iitc 
to  know  wisdom.  The  inward  and  hid- 
den parts  are  mentioned  as  opposed  to  the  mere 
outside.  Windom,  Divine  illumination,  without 
which  no  correct  view  either  of  sin  or  lioliuets 
is  possible.  Thou  wilt  make  mc  know,  involves 
a  prayer,  although  in  form  it  is  an  expression 

of  strong   confidence.      A. "  Trvith   in   the 

inward  parts"  shall  be  rewarded  with  "  wisdom 
in  the  hidden  part."  The  more  your  knowledge 
of  what  Is  right  is  carried  out  into  action,  the 
more  shall  that  knowledge  be  increased.  It  is 
like  what  Peter  says  :  "  Add  to  your  faith  vir- 
tue, and  to  virtue  knowledge."  Diligently 
practice  all  that  you  scriptundly  believe  to  be 
right,  and  your  knowledge  of  what  is  right  shall 
increase.     Anon. 

7.  Purge  me  (literally,  Thou  wilt  purge  mt). 
The  language,  not  merely  of  prayer,  but  of 
confident  expectation.  The  word  is  used  of  pur- 
gation by  expiatory  sacrifice  or  by  puiifying 
rites.  It  is  not  employed  of  the  removal  of  the 
lighter  kinds  of  defilement,  for  which  the  law 
prescribed  simply  bathing  in  clean  water,  but 
as  in  the  case  of  leprosy  (Lev.  14  :  49,  52,  wheie 
the  same  word  is  rendered  cleanse).  To  this  also 
the  hyssop  points,  which,  as  the  symbol  and  the 
appointed  means  of  purgation,  was  used  in  the 

same  service.     W.  H.  G. The  Hebrew  words 

for  "  purge"  and  for  "  h3'ssop"  come  from  the 
saciificial  system,  and  indicate  that  moral 
cleansing  from  sin  of  which  those  sacrifices  and 
rites  were  typical.  "Purge"  means,  take  sin 
out  of  me  ;  set  me  free  from  its  presence  and 
power.     C. 

Here  is  majesty  in  misery  ;  a  king  in  peni- 
tence ;  a  monarch  of  the  earth  at  the  footstool 
of  mercy.  David,  as  a  miserable  sinner,  pol- 
luted with  the  complicated  crimes  of  adultery 
and  murder,  is  here  ascribing  honor  to  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb  by  pleading  of  faith.  True  faith 
manifests  itself  in  the  heart,  by  its  turning  away 
from  every  other  ground  of  deliverance,  and 
turning  to  that  blessed  fountain  opened  fur  sin 
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and  unclcanness.  Not  my  fears  of  repentance, 
but  Tliy  precious  blood,  O  Lamb  of  God,  Ciin 

wash  me.     Precious  word  !     W.  Muson. It  is 

not  the  language  of  one  who  felt  himself  to  be 
u  castaway.  It  is  anything  else  than  the 
language  of  despair  ;  it  is  that  of  a  child  who 
knows  that  he  is  still  beloved,  although  he  has 
grievouih'  offended.  He  expresses  no  dread  of 
utter  and  tiual  condemnation  ;  but  his  cry  is 
that  of  a  wanderer  who  longs  to  get  back  ;  a 
captive  who  cries  for  delivciance.  He  sees  and 
feels  his  guilt,  and  prays,  "  Purge  me,  and  I 
shall  be  clean  ;  wash  me,  and  I  shall  be  whiter 
than  snow."    J.  Copley. 

While  there  is  but  one  Sacrifice,  there  are 
many  sprinklings.  As  long  as  we  live,  and 
every  day  that  we  live,  our  rising  evils  of  heail 
and  life  are  such  as  would  destroy  all  peace,  if 
it  were  not  for  the  hyssop-branch  iu  the  hand 
of  the  Spirit.  There  is  a  twofold  appliciliou 
to  the  soul  of  Christ's  atoning  rigliteousness  by 
the  Holy  Spiiit  ;  one,  which  is  single,  and  never 
repeated,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  interest  such 
sonl  ill  the  redemptive  acts  ;  the  other,  which  is 
perpetual  ly  renc  wed,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  rjite 
•peace  to  the  soul  under  a  sense  of  pavdon.  That 
experience  may  justly  be  distrusted  in  which 
there  is  no  giiug  aiain  and  again  to  the  blood 
of  Jesus  fi)rn('W  applications.  Thousands  have 
used  the  words  of  the  great  penitential  Psalm 
with  a  feeling  of  their  necessity.  The  royal  bin- 
ner  knew  that  he  had  received  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for  ho  prays  that  he  may  not  lose  the  gift.  He 
knew  that  he  had  possessed  the  joy  of  God's 
salvation,  for  he  implores  that  it  may  be  re- 
stored. But  at  the  same  time  hs  sues  for  fresh 
pardons  :  "  Blot  out  my  transgiessions  ;" 
"  Purge  me  with  hyssop  ;"  and  for  new  peace 
of  conscience,  "  Make  me  to  hear  joy  and  glad- 
ness, that  the  bines  which  thou  hast  broken 
may  rejoice."  The  Divine  affusion  of  the 
sacred  blojd  upon  the  heart  and  conscience, 
tends,  as  the  Christian  life  goes  on,  to  make 
the  subject  a  more  obedient  and  a  happier 
Christian.     J.   W.  A. 

The  "  mystery  of  the  blood"  David  may  not 
have  fathomed.  What  Old  Testament  writer 
has  clearly  done  so,  it  we  except  Isaiah  (chap. 
53)  ?  But  could  he  have  reached  a  higher  level 
of  revelation  or  of  experience  than  he  has  done 
in  this  petition,  "  Un  sin  (Thou)  me  with  hys- 
sop and  I  shall  be  clean  :  Wash  (Thou)  me  and 
I  shall  be  whiter  than  snow."  He  sees  in  the 
rite  only  a  symbol,  it  is  true,  and  not  a  type. 
But  the  rite  he  does  not  fail  to  see,  or  the  essen- 
tial thing  about  it  whether  as  symbol  or  type, 
that  it  is  to  the  Priest- King  Jehovah,  to  whom 


he  must  look  for  pardon,  and  that  to  him  he  will 
not  look  in  vain.  In  this  cireuuistauce,  after 
all,  we  find  the  culmination  of  biblical  leaching, 
both  of  theoM  covenant  and  the  new.     E.  C.  B. 

8.  Thou  Shalt  make  me  to  hear.  Not  said 
with  reference  to  God's  announcement  of  for- 
giveness by  the  Prophet  Nathan,  or  as  made  iu 
His  Word,  but  rather  with  reference  to  those 
public  festivals  in  which  the  whole  congrega- 
tion would  unite  iu  praising  God,  and  in  which 
David  bopud  now,  as  a  forgiven  sinner,  to  lake 
his  own  part'.  He  would  be  one  of  those  who, 
with  a  heart  full  of  thankfulness,  would  openly 
testify  that  thankfulness.     P. 

The  emphatic  figure,  ci-vshed  or  hruken,  ex- 
presses, in  a  very  lively  manner,  the  disorder 
and  distress  produced  by  consciousness  of  aggra- 
vated and  unexpiated  guilt.  The  change  from 
this  condition  to  a  sense  of  safety  and  reconcilia- 
tion with  God,  is  not  too  strongly  represented 
by  the  bold  but  most  expressive  figure  of  bro- 
ken  bones  rejoicing.     A. The   bones  ;    not 

merely  instead  of  the  heart,  but  as  constituting 
the  strength  and  framework  of  the  body  ;  the 
crushing  of  the  bones  being  a  very  strong  fig- 
ure, denoting  the  most  complete  prostration, 
mental  and  bodily.     P. 

9.  The  two  clauses  of  tliis  verse  are  essen- 
tially parallel,  both  giving  the  idea  of  true  for- 
giveness, which  is  that  of  ort'rfowfo'H(/sin,  regard- 
ing it  no  longer  as  demanding  punishment,  but 
passing  it  over,  "  remembering  it  no  more."  It 
amounts  therefore  to  the  same  thing  whether 
the  Lord  hides  His  face  from  sin  or  blots  the  sin 
out  ;  in  cither  case  He  is  thought  of  as  putting 
the  sin  away  from  His  mind's  eye  and  looking 
upon  the  sinner  in  a  sense  as  if  he  had  not 
sinned.  For  this  the  penitent  soul  of  David 
longed  exceedingly,  for  it  seemed  to  him  un- 
endurable that  God  should  hold  his  sin  contin- 
ually before  the  eye  as  if  too  bad  to  be  forgiven. 

C. What   he   longs  for  is  that  God   would 

hide  His  face  from  the  sin  which  He  is  now 
punishing  in  him,  so  that  it  be,  as  it  were,  no 
more  existent  for  Him;  that  He  Tsould  wipe 
out  all  his  iniquities,  so  that  they  should  no 
more  bear  witness  against  him.  D. Begin- 
ning with  the  first  Psalm  and  going  straight 
through  till  we  come  to  the  end  of  the  collec- 
tion, there  is  nowhere  any  lack  of  evidence  that 
in  the  P.salmist's  mind  there  is  nothing  that  God 
loathes  like  sin,  and  that  to  be  a  friend  of  God 
anil  enjoy  His  favor  he,  too,  must  loathe  it  and 
put  it  away.     E.  C.  B. 

10.  The  prayer  for  justification  is  followed 
by  the  prayer  for  renewal.  A  clean  heart  is  a 
heart  undisturbed  by  sin  and  the  consciousness 
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of  sin  ;  a  steadfast  spirit  is  a  spirit  assured  of 
its  staudiiig  iugracuand  wtll-grouiKkd  therein. 
David's  prayer  is  for  tliat  vcrj-  thing  wliicli  is 
promised  by  the  prophets  as  a  fnlure  deed  of 
salvation  to  be  wrought  by  God  the  Hedeenicr 
upon  His  people  (Jer.  24  :  7  ;    Ezeli.  11  :  19  ; 

36  :  20).     D. A  imre  heart  create  for  me  (ali) 

God,  and  a  J!xed{or  settled)  spirit  renew  leithin 
me.  The  petition  in  the  first  clause  involves  a 
confession  of  impuiity,  and  of  dependence  on 
almighty  power  and  sovereign  grace  for  its  re- 
moval. A  pure  heart  is  a  familiar  scriptural 
figure  for  affections  free  from  the  taint  of  sin. 

A. The  ciealion  of  a  pure  heart,  free  from 

the  taint  and  consciousness  of  sin,  is  altogether 
an  evangelical  doctrine,  prefigured  in  old  sym- 
bolical rites,  but  fiist  antieipaiLd  by  the  yearn- 
ings of  a  (-oul  smitten  to  death  by  sin. 

Renew  a  riglit  spirit.  A  steadfast 
.spirit,  one  not  di.squieted  by  fears  or  doubts,  a 
mind  stayed  on  tire  Lord,  and  therefore  kept  in 

jierfect    peace.        Conk. The    thing     David 

Ijrayed  for  was  precisely  a  spirit,  a  mind,  fixed, 
settled,  established  in  piety.  This  is  the  sense 
of  the  Hebrew  word  for  "  right" — "  a  right 
spirit."  David  prayed  to  be  kept  steadfast  in 
obedience,  as  opposed  to  a  fickle,  changeful 
mind,  easily  seduced  into  sin  by  temjitalinn.     C. 

Create  in  iiie  a  eieaii  heart,  O 
God.  This  "creation"  is  from  nothing. 
David  uses  the  same  word  of  our  creation  which 
Moses  uses  of  "  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth."  Onr  creation  "  in  Jesus  Christ"  is 
no  mere  strengthening  of  our  powers,  no  mere 
aiding  of  our  natural  weakness  by  the  nright  of 
the  grace  of  God  ;  it  is  not  a  mere  amendment, 
improvement  of  our  moral  habits  :  it  is  a  creation 
oirt  of  nothing,  of  that  which  \vc  had  not  before. 
There  was  notliing  in  us  whereof  to  make  it. 
We  were  decayed,  corrupt,  dead  in  trespasses 
and  sins.  Wliat  is  dead  becometh  not  alive  ex- 
cept by  the  infusion  of  what  it  had  not.  What 
is  corrupt  receiveth  not  soundness  save  by  pass- 
ing away  itself  and  being  replaced  by  a  new 
.production.  "The  old  man"  passeth  not  into 
the  new  man,  but  is  "  put  off."  It  is  not  the 
basis  of  tlie  new  life,  but  a  hindrance  to  it.  It 
must  be  "  put  off  "  and  tlie  new  man  "puton," 

"  created  in  Christ  Jc^sus."    I'tixei/. Xotliing 

under  a  thorougli  change  will  suflice  ;  neither 
tears  nor  trouble  of  mind,  neitlier  good  desires 
nor  intentions,  nor  yet  the  relinquishment  of 
some  sins,  nor  the  performance  of  some  good 
works,  will  avail  anything,  but  a  new 
"  creature."  a  word  that  comprehends  more  in 
it  than  words  can  well  express  ;  and  perhaps 
after  all  that  can  be  said  of  it,  never  thoroughly 


to  be  rradcrstood  by  what  a  man  hears  from 
others,  but  by  what  he  must  feel  within  Ijimstlf . 
SifUth. 

He  that  can  in  truth  say,  with  David,  "  Create 
in  me  a  deau  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  within 
me  a  right  spirit,"  hath  the  beginnings  of 
eternal  life.  He  that  laments  the  disoiders 
of  his  heart  and  inward  thoughts,  and  wishes 
and  strives  to  be  delivered  from  them,  hath  the 
sparks  of  Divine  love,  and  the  tokens  of  Divine 
grace  ;  for  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  prepa- 
ration for  heaven  with  an  allowed  indulgence  of 
sin.  It  is  in  being  "  perfect  in  holiness,"  un- 
blamable in  holiness,  that  this  mcetness  consists  ; 
for  the  preparation  must  be  of  the  same  sort 
with  the  liual  condition  ;  the  change  must  be  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  in  which  the  character 
is  perfected.     R.  Hall. 

The  Bible  notion  of  what  men  need  irr  order 
to  be  pure  and  good  is  very  diiferent  from  the 
superficial  notions  of  worldly  moralists  and  phi- 
lanthropists. We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
"  culture,"  as  if  all  that  were  needed  were  the 
training  and  strengthening  of  the  nature,  as  if 
what  was  mainly  needed  was  the  development 
of  the  understanding.  Wehearabout"  reforma- 
tion" fronr  some  who  look  ratlier  deeper  than 
the  sirperficial  apostles  of  culture.  And  how 
singularly  the  very  word  proclaims  the  in- 
suiliciency  of  the  remedy  which  it  suggests  I 
"  Re-formation"  affects  form  and  not  substance. 
It  puts  the  old  materials  into  a  new  shape.  Ex- 
actly so — and  much  good  may  be  expected  from 
that  !  They  are  the  old  materials  still,  and  it 
mattfrs  comparatively  little  how  they  are 
arranged.  It  is  not  re-formation  but  re-inova- 
tiou,  or  to  go  deeper  still  re-generation  that  the  , 
world  needs  ;  not  new  forms  but  a  new  life  ;  \^ 
not  the  culture  and  development  of  what  it  has 
in  itself,  but  extirpation  of  the  old  by  the  in- 
fu.-ion  of  something  new  and  pure  that  has  no 
taint  of  c^n'uption,  nor  any  contact  willi  evil. 
"  Verily,  I  say  rrnto  you,  ye  must  be  born 
again."  All  .slighter  notions  of  the  need  and 
more  superficial  diagnosis  of  the  disease  lead  to 
a  treatment  with  palliatives  which  never  touch 
the  true  seat  of  the  mischief.     A.  M. 

II.  "  Take  not  (again)  Thy  II0I3'  Spirit  from 
me."  The  petition 'expresses  the  bol_v  fear  of 
the  man  who  has  his  eyes  open  to  the  depth  and 
iniquity  of  sin,  lest  at  any  moment  he  should  be 
left  wilhoutthe  succor  of  that  Divine  Spirit  who 
was  the  only  source  in  him  of  every  good 
thought,  of  every  earnest  desire,  of  every  con- 
stant resolution.  It  is  the  cry  of  one  who 
knows,  as  he  never  knew  before,  the  weakness 
of  his  own  nature,  and  the  strength  of  tempta- 
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tion,  iiml  the  need  of  Divine  help  ;  and  to  whom 
therefore  iiDtUin;;  seems  so  dreiulful  ns  that  God 

shmlil  witUaraw  His  Spirit.     P. The  iiiani- 

festaiious  of  Gad's  presence  are  essenlially  the 
same  as  the  expressions  of  His  favor  and  love. 
Hence  David  prays  liere  that  God  woulil  not 
repel  him  away  from  his  kind  regard  because  of 
his  great  siu.  Let  me  slill  live  liefore  Thee, 
still  v.'alkiuThy  liglit,  believe  in  and  enjoy  Thy 
love.  The  New  Testament  doclrine,  ihat  the 
Holy  Spirit  dwells  in  the  luart  of  each  saint,  as 
God  of  old  dwelt  in  His  earthly  temple,  appears 
here  in  its  full  development.  David  prayed 
that  God  Wi)uld  not  take  tliis  Divine  pteseuce 
from  Ids  soul,  but  let  it  return  ratlier  and  abide 

in  all  its  power.     C. The  acts  of  breathing 

which  I  performed  j'esterday  will  not  keep  me 
alive  to-diiy  ;  I  must  continue  to  breathe  afresh 
every  moment,  or  animal  life  ceases.  In  like 
manner,  yesterday's  grace  and  spiritual  strength 
must  be  renewed,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
continue  to  breathe  on  my  soul,  from  moment  to 
moment,  in  order  to  my  enjoying  the  consola- 
tions, and  to  my  working  the  works  of  God. 
Topladii. 

There  is  nothing  shadowy  or  mystical  in  the 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  in  the  result 
ant  spirituality  of  life.  It  is  an  intelligent  and 
intelligible  stale,  conscious  and  voluntary.  It 
is  the  worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  truth,  the 
converse  with  God  which  is  the  natural  anil 
habitual  outcome  of  a  clear  knowledge  of  what 
God  is  and  of  what  you  are.  the  conscious  and 
mutual  exchange  of  thought  between  an  erring, 
needy,  penitent  child  and  its  holy,  loving 
Father,  who  is  in  heaven.  In  or  out  of  the 
Church,  that  is  spirituality,  the  fixe  1  habit  of 
dealing  with  invisible  and  eternal  realities.  To 
be  tilled  with  the  Spirit  is  simply  to  be  under 
the  dominance  of  tliose  convictions  which  give 
reality  to  God  and  the  soul,  as  the  two  sole 
factors  by  which  the  universe  is  constituted, 
and  by  which  time  and  eternity  are  shaped. 
For  when  the  heavens  and  the  earth  pass 
away,  God  remains  and  the  soul  abides.  The 
reason  and  the  will  are  the  sphere  of  the  Divine 
impact  and  indwelling  ;  these  are  not  mystical 
but  dynamic,  and  they  are  dynamic  by  illumi- 
nation of  Ihe'.inderstandingand  by  securing  vol- 
untary ol)'dienceto  the  revelation.  To  be  tilled 
with  th'Spirit  isthesamc  thingas  being  guided 
by  the  Spiiit  into  all  truth  ;  it  is  to  see  things 
as  they  really  are,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with 
that  visi'in.  Spirituality,  therefore,  isa  rational 
and  voluntary  state.  It  begins  with  mental  san- 
ity, piercing  through  all  shams  and  deceptive 
appearances,  to  God  as  the  Holy  Father,  and  to 


man  as  His  lost  and  wandering  child.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  repeat  these  phrases,  but  they 
are  not  real  perceptions  uidess  they  become  the 
fixed  and  habitual  temper  of  your  whole  mental 
and  moral  life,  the  standard  of  uuiversid  raiional 
judgment  and  the  living  law  of  obedience. 
With  every  advance  in  the  clearness  of  your  ap- 
prehension of  what  God  is  and  what  man  is, 
there  must  come  the  prompt  and  voluntary 
practical  response.  You  must  live  as  you  think  ; 
you  must  be  obedient  to  the  heaveidy  vision  ; 
for  God  aucf  the  soul,  fatherhood  and  sonship, 
are  not  figures  of  speech,  the  empty  generaliza- 
tions of  the  speculative  understanding,  but  the 
only  eternal  realities  in  a  universe  c.f  change. 
.  .  .  The  nature  of  man  is  rational,  ethical, 
spiritual.  Considered  as  ratioinil,  the  quest  of 
the  soul  is  Truth.  Its  watchword  is  Rialiti/. 
Considered  as  ethical,  the  soul  fixes  attention 
upon  a  peculiar  quality  with  whicli  truth  is  in- 
vested, giving  to  it  the  force  of  an  iiiijwnitice, 
demanding  personal  comformity  and  enforcing 
universal  self-judgment.  Its  watchword  is 
OMifintion.  Considered  as  spin'timl,  the  soul 
tixes  attention  upon  God  as  the  eternal  fountain 
of  Truth,  and  the  creative  source  of  Jloral  Law, 
Iliiiisi'lf  the  uncreated  and  sovereign  Reality 
and  Imperative.     Behreruls. 

1 2.  In  the  midst  of  these  abased  confessions 
and  cries  for  pardon  there  comes  with  wonder- 
ful force  and  beauty  the  bold  prayer  for  res- 
toration to  "joy  and  gladness" — an  indication 
surely  of  more  than  ordinary  confidence  in  the 
full  mercy  of  God,  which  would  efface  all  the 
consequences  of  his  sin.  As  before  he  had  ven- 
tured to  ask  for  the  joy  of  forgiveness,  so  now 
he  pleads  once  more  for  "  the  joy  of  Thy  salva- 
tion," which  comes  from  cleansing,  from  con- 
scious fellowship — whicli  he  had  so  long  and 
deeply  felt,  which  for  so  many  months  had  been 
hid  from  him  by  the  mists  of  his  own  sin.  The 
Psalmist's  buoyancy,  the  gladness  which  was 
an  inseparable  part  of  his  religion,  and  had  rung 
from  his  harp  in  many  an  hour  of  peril,  the  bold 
width  of  his  desires,  grounded  on  the  clear 
breadth  of  his  faith  in  God's  perfect  forgiveness, 
arc  all  expressed  in  such  a  prayer  from  such  lips 
at  such  a  time,  and  m:iy  well  be  pondered  and 
imitated  by  us.     A.  M. 

IJpliold  me  with  a  fipce  inpirit.  It 
is  indeed  a  prayer  for  God's  gracious  lulp  ;  but 
his  precise  meaning  is.  Uphold  me  by  qiucken- 
ing  in  me  a  willing,  obedient,  loving,  and  spon- 
taneously acting  spirit,  i.e.,  help  me,  O  Lord, 
to  do  right  with  all  my  heart  and  soul,  with  the 
most  .spontaneous  outgoing  of  my  soul's  aspira- 
tions and  endeavors.     That  is,  he  is  here  indi- 
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eating  what  he  wanted,  rather  than  the  agency 

by  which  he  lioped  to  get  it.     C. A  %Hlliii<j 

»piril  is  one  that  obeys  the  Divine  law,  not  by 
constraint,  nor  for  the  salie  of  reward,  nor  from 
fear  of  punisliment,  but  spontaneously.  His 
will,  in  all  its  impulses  and  inclinations.  Is  in 
harmony  with  the  will  of  God.     De  ^Vitt. 

What  a  prayer  these  clauses  contain  to  be 
offered  by  one  who  has  so  sinned  !  What  a 
marvellous  faith  in  God's  pardoning  love,  and 
what  a  boldness  of  hope  in  his  own  future  they 
disclose  !  They  set  forth  a  profound  ideal  of 
a  noble  character ;  they  make  of  that  ideal  a 
pmj'er  ;  the}'  are  the  prayer  of  a  great  trans- 
gressor, who  is  also  a  true  penitent.  In  all  these 
aspects  they  are  very  remarkable,  and  lead  to 
valuable  lessons.     A.  M. 

la.  Then  will  I  teach.  The  Hebrew 
implies  a  longing  I  would  fain  teach  transgres- 
sors Thy  ways,  those  who,  like  me,  have  com- 
mitted heinous  sins.     Such  a  desire  is  one  of  the 

surest  signs  of  spiritual  repentance.     Cuoh. 

David  fulfilled  his  own  longing  and  desire  by 
embodying  this  P.salm,  and  so  making  public  his 
own  sin  and  shame  and  sorrow,  in  the  Praise- 
Book  of  Israel  and  of  the  world.     B. 

1 3.  With  a  conscience  set  free  from  guilt, 
with  a  heart  renewed  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
full  of  thankfulness  for  God's  great  Inerey,  he 
cannot  keep  silent,  but  will  seek  to  turn  other 
sinners  to  God.  Terrible  had  been  the  fruit  of 
his  sin,  not  only  in  the  wasting  of  his  own  soul. 
but  in  the  inj\iry  done  to  others.  Terrible  was 
his  punishment  in  witnessing  this  ;  and  therefore 
the  more  anxious  is  he,  though  he  cannot  undo 
his  own  sin,  to  heal  the  breach,  and  repair  the 

evil  of  sin  in  other  souls.     P. By  this  Psalm 

David  is,  and  will  be  to  the  world's  end,  teach- 
ing transgressors,  telling  them  what  God  had 
done  for  his  soul.     II. 

13.  Open  my  lips.  His  lips  had  been 
sealed  by  sin,  but  Gud  by  His  free  forgiveness 
would  give  him  fresh  cause  of  rejoicing,  and  so 
would  open  them.  Calvin  compares  40  :  4, 
where  the  Psalmist  says  that  God  had  put  a  new 
song  in  his  mouth.  David  thus  prays  God  to 
be  gracious,  that  he  may  be  the  loud  herald  of 
that  grace  to  others. 

16.  Tor,  as  expressing  the  reason  why  he 
will  offer  lo  God  Ihc  spiritual  offering  of  thanks- 
giving,   a   grateful    heart    and    grateful    lips. 

P. If  the  sacrifice  of  animals  even  by  the 

thousand  could  have  washed  away  his  guilt,  or 
iu  any  way  appropriately  met  his  ease  and  the 
demands  of  infinite  justice,  how  gladly  woulil 
he  have  made  the  offering  !  But  God  had 
taught  him  better.     C. They  did  not  confer 


or  convey  the  remission  of  sins.  They  were  ex- 
ternal, and  their  efficacy  was  external.  How 
far  (he  Jewish  believer  saw  into  the  typical 
meaning  of  his  sacrifices  is  a  question  which 
cannot  now  be  answered.  But  the  typical 
meaning  and  the  real  efficacy  are  two  very 
different  things.  In  truth,  as  has  been  truly 
argued,  if  we  assign  to  the  type  the  virtue  of 
the  antitype,  if  we  make  the  remission  of  sins 
procured  by  the  one  coextensive  with  the  re- 
mission of  sins  procured  by  the  other,  we  destroy 
the  type  altogethir.  The  sacrifice  had  no  moral 
value.  Hence  the  Psalmist  says,  ' '  nut  sacrifice, 
hut  a  broken  heart." 

17.  The  saerifice§  of  Oo«I  are  a 
broken  spirit.  When  speaking  of  thank- 
fulnfss.  we  might  have  expected  him  to  say,  "  a 
joyj'ul  heart,  or  a  thankful  heart,"  but  instead 
of  that  he  says,  "a  contrite  heart."  For  the 
joy  of  forgiveness  does  not  banish  sorrow  and 
contrition  for  sin  ;  this  will  still  continue.  And 
the  deeptr  the  sense  of  sin,  and  the  truer  the 
sorrow  for  it,  tiie  more  heartfelt  also  will  be  the 
thankfulness  for  pardon  and  reconciliation. 
The  tender,  humble,  broken  heart  is  therefore 

the  best  thank-offering.     P. Though  other 

things  may  be  the  worse  for  breaking,  yet  a 
heart  is  never  at  the  best  till  it  be  broken  ;  for 
till  it  be  broken  we  cannot  see  what  is  in  it  ;  till 
it  be  broken  it  cannot  send  forth  its  sweetest 
odor  ;  and,  therefore,  though  God  loves  a  whole 
heart,  in  affection,  3'et  He  loves  a  broken  heart 
in  .'•acritice.  And  no  marvel,  seeing  it  is  He 
Himself  that  breaks  it.  Therefore,  accept,  O 
God,  my  broken  heart,  which  I  offer  Thee  with 
a  whole  heart  ;  seeing  Thou  canst  neither  ex- 
cept against  that  for  being  whole  which  is  broken 
in  sacrifice,  nor  except  against  that  for  being 
broken  which  is  whole  in  affection.  R.  Baker. 
A  heart  renewed — a  loving  heart — a  peni- 
tent and  humble  heait— a  heart  broken  and 
contrite,  purified  by  love — that  and  only  that  is 
the  rest  of  man.  Spotlessness  may  do  for 
angels,  repentance  unto  life  is  the  highest  that 
belongs  to  man.     F.  W.  R. 

18,  19.  These  verses  are  not  only  appropri- 
ate but  necessary  as  a  conclusion  to  the  Psalm, 
and  every  difficulty  is  removed  by  giving  them 
their  natural  but  figurative  meaning,  as  an  ex- 
pression of  desire  and  hope  that  God  would 
favor  His  own   people  and   graciously  accept 

their  service.      A. It  is  refreshing  to  see 

David's  heart  return  to  its  former  love  for  Zion 
and  to  prayer  in  her  behalf,  with  a  just  sense 
of  his  royal  responsibilities.  Doubtless  he  felt 
that  his  sins  had  brought  great  scandal  on  the 
name  of  Israel's  God,  and  spiritual  danger  upon 
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thj  Zion  he  had  once  loved  and  labored  for. 
liut  now  with  a  broken  heart  and  a  sense  of 
pardon  from  God  and  of  His  restored  favor,  it 
was  most  pertinent  that  his  prayer  should  re- 
vert again  to  those  great  interests  of  national 
worship  and  national  i)iety  whieh  he,  alas  !  had 
done  so  much  to  imperil.  Will  he  not  give  his 
spared  life  and  his  restored  soul  afresh  to  the 
rare  of  the  Lord's  peojile,  and  to  prayerful  sym- 
pathy for  Jerusalem,  the  city  of  his  God  ?  God 
smiling  again  upon  his  Zion  as  well  as  upon  his 
own  long  burdened  and  guilly  soul,  there  shall 
be  willun  her  sacred  walls  yet  m.-iny  other  ac- 
ceptable offerings  and  sacrifices  lo  the  honor  of 
Israel's  God  and  for  the  good  of  His  worship- 
I)ing  people.  It  impresses  us  as  one  of  the  mas- 
terly compensations  wrought  out  in  God's  wis- 
dom that  so  many  thousand  hearts  have  prayed 
and  sought  mercy  of  God  in  the  use  of  these 
fitting  words,  and  have  been  lifted  out  of  the 
depths  of  despair  into  peaceful  hope  bj'  the 
inspiring  power  of  this  Psalm  and  of  this  case  of 
forgiving,  resloriug  mercy.     C. 


Modern  blasphemy  delights  to  blacken  "  the 
man  after  God  'sown  heart. "  His  was  a  terrible 
fall,  terrible  as  well  as  piteous.  He,  so  blame- 
less in  youth — could  he,  when  life  had  begun 
to  s;t,  be  stained  so  miserably  through  the  pas- 
sions of  youth  ?  It  is  an  intense  mystery  of  sin 
thaf  man  should  admit  so  black  a  spot  where  all 
around  was  so  fair  ;  it  is  an  intenser  mystery  of 
God's  love  that  He  should  have  arrested  so  black 
a  spot  from  spreading  and  overcasting  and  in- 
fecting the  whole.  In  one  way  the  sin  was 
ii remediable.  It  changed  David's  eternal  con- 
dition. David,  like  the  blest  robber,  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  redeeming  blood  of  Jesus,  is, 
through  those  same  merits,  glorious  with  the 
indwelling  glory  of  God  ;  yet  his  soul,  doubtless 
one  of  the  highest  of  much-forgiven  penitents, 
is  slill  a  soul  which  by  two  insulated  acts  broke 
to  the  uttermost  God's  most  sacred  laws  of 
purity  and  of  love. 

Haw  then  was  he  restored  ?  Grace  had  been 
sinned  away.  He  was  left  to  his  natural  self. 
He  had  still  that  strong  sense  of  justice  and 
hatred  of  the  very  sins  by  which  he  had  fallen, 
which  responded  so  quickly  and  so  indignantly 
against  cruelty  and  wrong  when  called  out  by 
Nathan's  parable.  He  must  have  had  remorse. 
Remorse  is  the  fruit  of  the  most  condescending 
love  of  our  God.  Neglected  or  stifled,  it  is  the 
last  grace  by  which  God  would  save  the  soul  ; 
it  is  the  first  by  which  God  woidd  prepare  the 
soul  which  has  forfeited  grace  to  return  to  Him. 


But  remorse,  although  a  first  step  to  rcpt  ntance. 
is  not  repentance.  For  remorse  centres  in  a 
man's  self.  While  it  is  mere  remorse  it  does 
not  turn  to  God.  And  so  God,  in  His  love, 
sent  to  David  Ihe  prophet,  the  very  sight  of 
whom  might  recall  to  him  the  mercies  of  God 
in  the  past.  His  promises  for  the  future,  and  the 
memory  of  those  days  of  innocent  service  and 
bright  aspirations  to  which  the  soul  overtaken 
by  sin  looks  back  with  such  sorrowful  yearning. 
The  heavy  stone  which  lay  on  the  choked,  dead 
heart  was  i-olled  away  ;  the  dead  was  alive 
again  ;  the  two-edged  sword  of  God's  Word, 
juJgment,  and  mercj'  had  slain  him  to  himself 
that  he  might  live  to  God.  The  awakened  soul 
burst  forth  in  those  two  words,  "  I  have  sinned 
against  the  Lord."  Then  was  remorse  ab- 
sorbed, transformed,  spiiitualizcd  into  penitent 
love.  But  this  was  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
newed life  of  the  soul,  not  the  end.  It  issued 
in  a  constant  longing  for  a  re-creation,  a  rev- 
erent fear  springing  from  the  sense  of  what 
it  had  deserved,  an  earnest  craving  for  a  more 
thorough  cleansing  from  every  stain  or  spot  of 
sin,  a  thirst  for  the  purging  by  the  atoning 
blood,  an  unvarying  sight  of  his  forgiven  sin- 
fulness, spreading  far  and  wide  from  the  core  of 
original  sin,  a  longing  to  do  free,  noble,  generous 
service,  and  all  from  God  to  God,  from  God's 
re-creating,  renewing,  enfreedoming,  ennobling 
grace.     Pnsey. 

Thank  God  we  have  such  an  example  for  our 
heartening.  La}'  it  to  heart,  brethren  !  You 
cannot  believe  too  much  in  God's  merey.  You 
cannot  e.xpect  too  much  at  His  hands.  He  is 
"  able  to  do  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think."  No  sin  is  so  great  but  that, 
coming  straight  from  it,  a  repentant  sinner  may 
hope  and  believe  that  all  God's  love  will  be  lav- 
ished upon  him,  and  the  richest  of  God's  gifts 
granted  to  his  desires.  Even  if  our  transgres- 
sion be  aggravated  by  a  previous  life  of  godli- 
ness, and  have  given  the  enemies  great  occasion 
to  blaspheme,  as  David  did,  yet  David's  peni- 
tence may  in  our  souls  lead  on  to  David's  hope, 
and  the  answer  will  not  fail  us.  Let  no  sin, 
however  dark,  however  repeated,  drive  us  to 
despair  of  ourselves,  because  it  hides  from  us 
our  loving  Saviour.  Though  beaten  back  again 
and  again  by  the  surge  of  our  passions  and  sins, 
like  some  poor  shipwrecked  sailor,  sucked  back 
with  every  retreating  wave  and  tossed  about 
in  the  angry  surf,  yet  keep  your  face  toward 
the  beach  where  there  is  safety  ;  and  you  will 
struggle  through  it  all,  and,  tliough  it  were  but 
on  some  floating  bo.ards  and  broken  pieces  of  the 
ship,  will  come  safe  to  laud.     He  will  uphold 
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you  witb  His  Spirit,  and  lake  away  llie  weight 
■oc  sin  that  would  sink  jou,  by  His  forgiv- 
.iug  mercy,  and  biing  you  out  of  all  the  weltLr- 
ing  waste  of  waters  to  the  solid  shore.     A.  M. 


We  are  not  all  alike  lemiilable.  There  are 
some  with  sweet  teiiiptr  and  equable  disposi- 
tion whom  nothing  disturbs.  God  seems  to  have 
sheltered  them  by  iheir  very  nature  from  the 
power  of  evil.  Then  there  are  others  whose 
natures  seem  to  be  open  on  all  sides,  exposed  to 
every  danger.  To  Use  trul}'  costs  them  fierce 
struggles  every  day.  The  easily-tempted  ones 
are  they  to  whom  Chiisfs  sympathy  and  help- 


fuhiLSS  go  out  in  most  tender  interest.  Ke 
singles  out  the  one  from  every  ciicle  that  is 
most  liable  to  fall,  and  makes  special  inteiccs- 
sion  for  that  one.  Even  the  Johns,  v\lth  their 
gentle  loveliness,  receive  less  of  help  from  ihe 
Master  than  do  the  fitry  Pelers. 

Our  very  sins,  if  we  repent  of  them,  will  be 
used  of  God  to  help  in  the  growth  and  upbuild- 
ing of  our  character.  If  we  are  Christ's  true 
followers,  even  our  defeats  shall  become  bless- 
ings to  us,  stepping-stones  on  which  we  may 
climb  higher.  This  is  one  of  the  marvels  of 
Divine  grace  that  it  can  make  all  things  w  ork 
together  tor  good.     J.  K.  il. 


PSALM  LII. 

FOU   THE    CHIEF   MUSICIAN.      MASCHIL    OP    DAVID  :     WHEN   DOEG   THE   EOOMITE   CAME   .\KD    TOl.D 
SAUL,    AND   SAID   UNTO    IIIM,    D.WID   IS   COME   TO   TUE   HOUSE   OF   AHIMELECH. 


1  Why  boastcst  thou  thyself  in  mischief,   O 

mighty  man  ? 
The  mercy  of  God  endiireth  continually. 

2  Thy  tongue  deviseth  very  wickednci-s  ; 
Like  a  .sharp  razor,  working  deceitfully. 

3  Thou  lovcstevil  more  than  good  ; 

And  lying  rather  than  to  speak  righteous- 
ness. [8elah 

4  Thou  lovest  all  devouring  words, 
O  thou  deceitful  tongue. 

6  God  shall  likewise  destroy  thee  for  ever. 
He  shall  take  thee  up,  and  pluck  thee  out  of 

thy  tent. 
And  root  thee  out  of  the  land  of  the  living. 

[Selah 


6  The  righteous  also  shall  see  it,   and  fear. 
And  shall  laugh  at  him,  soi/ing, 

7  Lo,  this  is  the  man  that  made  not  God  his 

strength  ; 
But  trusted  in  the  abundance  of  his  riches. 
And  strengthened  himself  in  his  wickedness. 

8  But  as  for  me,  lam  like  a  green  olive  tree  in 

the  house  of  God  : 
I  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  for  ever  and 
ever. 

9  I  will  give  thee  thanks  for  ever,  because 

thou  hast  done  it  : 
And  I  will  wait  on  [hope  in]  thy  name,  for 
it  is  good,  in  the  presence  of  thy  taints 


Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  find 
some  other  pioljable  occasion  for  this  Psalm 
than  that  mentioned  in  the  title.  But  Ihey  have 
allfailid.  It  is  connected  with  the  dastardly 
act  of  Doeg,  the  keeper  of  Saul's  a.sses,  inform- 
ing the  king  of  Ahimelech's  kind  treatmi'Ut  of 
David,  as  related  in  1  Sam.  22  :  9.  It  n suited 
in  the  slaughter  of  eighty-five  priests,  with 
many  men.  women,  and  children  in  a  jmestly 
city.  In  fact,  by  the  command  of  Saul  he  slew 
these  defenceless  ones  with  his  own  hand,  and 
so  merited  the  scornful  salutation.  "  O  hero  !" 
It  is  a  remarkable  feature  of  this  Psalm  that 


God  is  not  invoked  in  any  p.art  of  it.  The  poet 
begins  with  direct  address  to  the  infamous 
offender,  and  severe  arraignment  and  castiga- 
tion,  as  representing  the  Almighty,  in  whose 
name  and  by  the  inspiration  of  whose  Spirit  he 
speaks.     Dc  fVitt. 

This  Psalm  is  not  a  prayer  or  complaint  address- 
ed to  God  against  the  oppression  of  the  wick- 
ed ;  it  is  a  stern  uiibraiding  addressed  to  the  man 
who.  unscrupidous  in  the  e.xircise  of  his  power, 
and  proud  of  his  wealth  (v.  9),  finds  his  deli;;hl  in 
all  the  arts  of  Ihe  practised  li.or.  It  is  a  lofty 
challenge,  a  defiance  conceived  in  the  spirit  of 
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David  when  he  went  forth  to  meet  the  cham- 
pion of  GatU.  The  calm  courage  of  faith 
breathes  in  every  word.  Tliere  is  no  fear,  no 
trembling,  no  doubt,  as  to  the  end  which  will 
come  upon  the  tu'ant.  How  vain  is  his  boast 
ill  presence  of  the  lovingkindnessof  God,  which 
protects  His  people  ;  in  presence  of  the  power 
of  Gi)d,  which  uprools  the  oppressor  !  Such  is 
bric'dy  the  purport  of  the  Psalm.     P. 

1-5.  In  interpreting  the  Psalms,  Christian 
faith  receives  the  principle  of  tittcnsitt/.  It  is 
not  for  nothing  that  the  Spirit  of  Got!  so  stirs 
the  spirit  of  these  Divine  singirs.  The  words 
of  the  Psalmists  are  truest  when  we  pitch  their 
significance  highest.  The  enemies  are  not  per- 
sonal enemies  of  David  and  the  rest.  The  notes 
of  victory  which  ever  and  anon  tremble  from 
the  strings  thrill  across  no  earthly  battletield. 
Biihop  W.  Alixtinder. 

2-4.  It  is  remarkable  that  there  follows,  not 
the  description  of  the  bold,  bad  man,  ruling  all 
around  him  by  brute  force,  and  crushing  others 
into  submission  at  his  will,  but  that  of  one  who 
gains  his  evil  end  b}'  means  chiefly  of  unblush- 
ing, deliberate  falsehood. 

5.  Now  comes,  in  .short  and  powerful  con- 
trast to  the  unscrupulous  violence,  deceit,  and 
falsehood  of  the  proud  oppres.sor  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God.  P. "  Thou  lovcst  all  de- 
structive words,"  words  having  the  power  to 
swallow  tip  and  deatioy.  God  also  will  destroy 
thee,  for  vengeance  against  such  wickedness  is 
demanded  of  the  righteous  God.  The  verbs  in 
Hebrew  are  strongly  significant,  thus  :  God  will 
tear  thee  down  ("  destroy")  as  men  tear  down 
old  or  worthless  builJings  ;  v,  ill  seize  upon  Ihce 
("  take")  as  men  take  up  fire  from  the  hearth  ; 
He  will  pluck  thee  from  thy  dwelling-place  as  a 
tree  is  torn  up,  and  will  uproot  Ihee  from  the 
land  of  the  living.  Pause  and  consider  !  for 
who  can  withstand  the  mighty  God  !     C. 

Wonderful  is  the  force  of  the  verbs  in  the 
original,  which  convey  to  us  the  four  ideas  of 
laying  prostrate,  dimnlviiig  as  by  fire,  sweeping 
away  asicitk  a  besom,  and  totally  extirjmting  root 
and  branch,  as  a  tree  is  eradicated  from  the  spot 
on  which  it  grew.  If  a  further  comment  be 
■wanted,  it  may  be  found  in  the  history  of 
David's  enemies,  and  the  crucifiers  of  the  Son 
of  David  ,  but  the  passage  will  be  fully  and 
finally  explained  by  the  destruction  of  the  world 

of  the  ungodly  at  the  last  daj'.     O.  Home. 

When  good  men  die,  they  are  transplanted  from 
the  land  of  the  living  on  earth,  the  nursery  of 
the  plants  of  righteousness,  to  that  in  heaven, 
the  garden  of  the  Lord,  where  they  shall  take 
root  forever  ;  but  when  wicked  men  die,  they 


are  rooted  out  of  the  land  of  the  living,  to  per- 
ish forever  ;  as  fuel  to  the  Gre  of  Divine  wrath. 
This  will  be  the  portion  of  those  that  contend 
with  God.     II. 

Une()uivocally  the  Master  speaks  to  us  the 
words  of  warning.  They  are  as  much  a  part 
of  His  message  to  mankind  as  an}-  words  that 
He  spoke.  Whatever  proportion  they  bear  to 
different  words,  they  have  their  li.\ed  place. 
They  are  no  more  to  be  set  aside,  or  passed 
over,  or  hidden,  than  any  others.  We  may  not 
be  able  wholly  to  explain  them,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  explained  away.  "  AVheievcr  this 
Gospel  is  preached  "  warnings  of  judgment,  of 
a  leal  danger,  of  penalty  for  tiansgression,  of  a 
coming  of  the  Son  of  Jlan  which  will  bring  with 
it  terror  to  the  disobedient,  rejccliun  to  the  un- 
believing, and  righteous  retiibulion  to  the  un- 
godly, must  be  heard.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
fearful  maledictions  and  woes  of  many  other 
passages,  and  nothing  of  the  fearful  explicit  dis- 
closures of  judgment  in  the  twenty-third  and 
iwenty-fourthcliaptirs  of  JIatthew,  ponder  the 
parables.  Of  the  thitty  no  less  ih'.in  thirteen 
turn  directly  on  the  reiterated  fact  of  a  future 
letribution.  See  the  lares  and  the  burning  of 
them  ;  the  draw-nttand  the  bad  fish  cast  away  ; 
the  fruitless  branches  of  the  vine  in  the  tire  ; 
the  unprofitable  s-ervant  doomed  to  outer  daik- 
ncss  ;  the  wicked  husbandman  destroyed  ;  the 
ten  virgins  too  late  shut  out  ;  the  litter  rejection 
and  misery  inflicted  for  lack  of  the  wedding 
garment;  the  unused  talent  a  damnum;  the 
barren  fig-tree  blasted  ;  the  rich  fool  and  his 
shrivelled  soul  ;  Dives  in  torment  ;  the  Pharisee 
bidden  to  look  straight  at  the  damnation  of  hell. 
What  can  a  reader  cf  the  Kew  Testament,  who 
reads  in  his  right  mind,  mean  by  .saying  that 
Christ  does  not  seek  to  save  men  by  forewarn- 
ing them  of  the  tcriific  conscejuences  of  their 
sins,  "  pulling  them  out  of  the"  metaphorical 
"  fire  ?"  And  this  is  the  real  and  most  gracious 
explanation  of  all  that  seems  so  hard.  It  is  all 
to  save.  It  is  a  Saviour's  word  and  a  Saviour's 
way.  If  you  will  let  Him  lake  His  other  and 
heavenly  way,  be  sure  He  will  gladly  leave  this 
way  untrodden.  No  true  father  scourges  his 
son  but  to  receive  him,  and  for  the  sou's  sake. 
It  is  love's  altered  voice,  the  merciful  stre)ke  of 
love's  hand,  delivered  with  anguish  and  pity 
unspeakable,  infinitely  reluctant,  infinitely  sad. 
F.  D.  H. 

6,  "  And  shall  laiiyh  at  him  ;"  or,  over  him — 
over  the  wickeel  man  thus  ca.stdown— ^Aiy  shall 
la'igh.  Such  exultation,  to  our  modern  sensi- 
bilities, seems  shocking,  because  we  can  hardly 
conceive  of  it,  apart  from  the  gratification  of 
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personal  vindictiveness.  But  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  righteous  hatred,  as  a  righteous 
scorn.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  sliout  of 
riglileous  joy  at  Ihe  downfall  of  the  tyrant  and 
tlie  oppressor,  at  the  triumph  of  righteousness 

and  truth  over  wrong  and  falsehood.     P. 

The  exultation  of  the  rightcou.s  at  the  just  pun- 
ishment of  the  wicked  is  frequently  described 
in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  inseparable  from  a 
hearty  and  thorough  sympatliy  with  God's  law. 
That  punishment  which  it  is  consistent  with 
God's  attiibiites  to  iiillict,  it  cannot  be  incon- 
sistent for  His  people  to  view  with  a  stern  and 
lioly  gratification,  utterly  distinct  from  the  in- 
dulgence of  personal  feelings  of  revenge  or  ani- 
mosity. It  was  impossible  for  DaviJ  not  to  de- 
sire the  punisliment  of  the  treacherous  murderer, 
nor  to  rejoice  in  the  certainty  of  letiibution. 

7.  Here  again  tlie  Psalmist  goes  to  the  root 
of  tlic  evil  ;  it  began  with  alienation  from  God, 
was  promoted  by  love  of  riches,  such  as  Saul 
would  of  course  heap  on  his  unscrupulous  ad- 
herent, and  attained  its  fidl  development  in  a 
heart  strong  only  in  ils  longings  for  evil.     Ctxik. 

He  trusted  in  the  nbu  ndanee  of  liis  riches,  which 
lie  imagined  were  laid  vp  for  many  years  ;  na}', 
he  thjught  his  wicltedness  woulel  help  to  sup- 
port it ;  right  or  wrong,  he  would  get  what  he 
could  and  keep  what  he  liad,  and  be  the  ruin  of 
any  one  that  stood  in  his  way  ;  and  tliis  he 
tlionght  would -Strengthen  him  ;  they  may  have 
•  anything  that  will  make  conscience  of  notliing. 
But  now  see  what  it  comes  to  ;  see  what  untein- 
ptred  mortar  he  built  his  house  witli,  now  that 
it  is  fallen  and  himself  buried  in  the  ruins  of 
it.     H. 

If  a  staff  be  placed  in  the  hand  of  a  bent  and 
feeble  man,  what  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  lean  on  it  ?  Man  is  that  impotent  traveller, 
and  wealth  is  tlie  staff  which  oilers  to  support  his 
steps.  Hence,  in  tlie  Word  of  Goel  it  is  repeat- 
edly intimated  tliat  lo  posses-s  riches  and  to  trust 
in  tliiinisone  and  the  same  thing,  except  where 
grace  makes  Ihit  distinction.  Tlie  term  mam- 
mon, according  to  its  derivation,  imports  xeliat- 
eeer  men  are  apt  (o  con  fide  in.  The  original  term 
tor  faith  is  of  the  same  dcriiation,  and  for  the 
same  reason — because  it  implies  such  a  reliance 
on  God  as  the  worldly  mind  places  on  riches. 
So  that  mammon  came  to  signify  riches,  be- 
cause men  so  commonly  jnit  their  trust  on  them. 
And  when  our  Lord  perceived  the  astonishment 
He  had  cxcite<l  by  exclaiming,  "  How  hardly 
sliall  they  tliat  have  riches  enter  into  the  king- 
dom of  heaven!"  the  only  explanation  which 
he  gave,  and  which  he  deemed  sufficient,  im- 
ported that  as  the  danger  of  riches  consisted  in 


trusting  in  them,  so  the  difficulty  of  possessing 
them,  and  not  trusting  in  them  is  next  to  an  im- 
possibility— a  difficulty  which  can  only  be  sur- 
mounted by  omnipole-nt  grace.     Harris. 

So-called  riches  may  free  the  life  from  many 
of  its  annoyances  and  cares,  but  beyond  this 
their  powerof  contenting  the  soul  is  ridiculously 
limited.  Realizing,  as  most  men  do,  how  little, 
for  example,  the  selfish  spending  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  annually  can  add  to  the  sum  total 
of  life's  enjoyments  above  the  spending  of  ten 
thousand  dullars,  they  have  ceased  expecting  lo 
extract  much  of  satisfaction  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  wealth,  unlcssit  be  a  benevolent  expend- 
iture, and  tliey  usually  devote  their  energies  to 
the  heaping  up  of  riches,  either  from  the  grati- 
fication of  pride,  or  from  the  steady,  fi.xed  habit 
of  life.  These  things  being  so,  it  must  be  plain 
to  all  who  are  not  morall.v  idiotic  that  a  man's 
life  cannot  consist  in  possessions  external  to 
himself  of  which  he  can  make  no  u.sc.  A 
man's  life  consists  in  what  he  appropriates  to 
liimself,  of  that  which  ministers  to  the  varied 
wants  of  his  physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual 
nature,  and  he  has  the  largest  and  truest  life 
who  appropriates  most  abundantlj'  that  which 
ministers  to  his  higher  and  truer  nature  ;  so  that 
we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  Jesus  identifying 
life,  even  life  eternal,  with  the  loving  knowl- 
edge of  God  as  He  is  revealed  in  Jesus  Christ. 
That  man  does  not  li\e,  in  any  high  sense  of 
tlie  worel,  who  sits  in  mi.strly  greed  upon  a  heap 
of  gold,  neither  spending  nor  enjoying,  and 
fretted  with  the  fear  of  lo-Mng.  We  have  all  heard 
of  men  whose  resources  were  enormous,  who 
thought  themselves  far  poorer  than  many  a  man 
living  on  a  small  salary,  for  the  man  with  the 
meagre  income  had  an  enlarged  mind,  a  con- 
tented spirit,  the  temper  of  benevolence,  free- 
dom from  anxiety,  and  a  thorough  trust  in  Him 
who  said,  and  so  saying  has  eiuicted  many  a 
fretful  spirit  :  "  Seek  fir.st  tlie  kingdom  of  God 
and  His  righteousness,  andalltliese  things  .shall 
be  added  to  you."  And  if  he  who  miserably 
hoards  is  not  rich,  equally  poverty-smitten  is 
he  who  miserably  spcnils  on  that  which  satis- 
fieth  not.  AVilhout  peace  of  mind,  without  a 
loving  heart,  without  domestic  happiness,  with- 
out an  affectionate  tiust  in  God,  unlimited 
money  will  vex  and  not  content  both  the  avari- 
cious and  the  luxurious.  It  is  the  knowledge 
of  God  as  good,  made  real  in  Jesus  Christ, 
which  underlies  all  earthly  possessions  and 
makes  them  good,  which  enters  into  all  earthly 
enjoyment  and  makes  it  a  blessing,  which  pene- 
trates earthly  experiences  and  takes  from  them 
their  sting  if  they  be  sorrowful,  and  the  fear- 
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fill  ilrond  of  losing  llipm  forever  if  they  be  joy- 
ful. Our  higher  life  rests  ultimately  in  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  our  Father,  of  ourselves 
ius  sprung  from  a  Divine  lineage,  as  heirs  to  an 
infinite  patriniony.  as  the  reileemed  by  a  Divine 
saoritice.  Williout  sucli  a  failli  the  pessimist's 
ereed  is  justified,  that  "  life  is  not  worili  living," 
and  miiy  as  well  be  ended  at  once.  Human 
existenee  is  a  dismal  and  tragie  failure,  and  all 
things  that  enter  into  it  are  lowered  and  cheap- 
ened, lie  who  doubts,  denies,  or  fads  to  re- 
joice in  the  goodness  of  God  is  allied  to  a  philos- 
ophy that  would  be  glad  of  the  simultaneous 
suicide  of  all  mankind.  And  sucli  is  the  ulti- 
mate logical  outcome  of  all  plillosophy  which 
does  not  see  that  life  consists  not  in  goods,  but 
in  God  ;  not  in  things  external  to  the  soul,  but 
in  the  loving  fellowsidp  of  the  human  with 
the  Divine,  by  wliich  man  finds  himself  and  his 
eternal  Heaven  by  finding  God.     ./.  //.  Barruws. 

8,  9.  Each  trait  of  the  deseiiplion  of  the  true 
servant  of  God  is  suggested  by  the  conlrast  be- 
tween him  and  the  wicked.  Tliey  make  not 
God  their  strengtli,  the  Psalmist  lives  and 
prospers  in  God's  house  ;  tliey  trust  in  riches, 
he  in  God's  mercy  ;  they  are  wholly  given  up 
to  evil  lusts,  he  waits  only  on  God's  name. 
('uok. 

The  green  tree  is  a  figure — at  once  beautiful 
and  expressive— of  that  which  is  pleasant  to  the 
sight,  useful,  tliriving,  anil  enduring.  The  root 
of  David's  strengtli  was  finely  indicated  by 
locating  this  tree  in  the  house  of  God.  "  I 
trusted,''  literally,  I  have  tru.sted,  but  implying 
also  the  future  :  I  will  trust  in  God's  name, 
which  endures  forever.  "  I  wHl  praise  Thee 
forever,  because  Thou  hast  wrought" — achieved 
— he  does  not  define  what,  but  leaves  us  to 
assume  it  to  be  that  which  I  trust  Him  for — 
viz..  my  safely  ami  ulliinale  success  in  my  life- 
work — the  thing  which  God  viitually  promised 
when  He  called  David  to  the  Ihione  of  Israel. 
"  1  will  wait  on  Thy  name  in  the  presence  of 
the  saints,"  making  the  most  public  manifesta- 
tions of  my  grateful  and  absolute  trust  in  my 
God.     C. 

S.  Those  that  bv  failh  and  love  dwell  in  the 
h.mse  of  God  shall  be  like  green  olive-trees 
there  ;  the  wicked  are  said  to  flourish  like  a 
bay-tree  (37  :  3o)  which  bears  no  useful  fruit, 
though  it  have  abunilance  of  large  leaves  ;  but 
the  righteous  flourish  like  a   green   olive-tree 

which  is  fruitful  as  well  as  floin-ishing.     H. 

The  verdant  olive  flourishing  round  the  year, 
nourished  by  a  rich  soil.  fi)stered  by  a  pure  ele- 
ment and  glowing  temperature,  and  giving  to 
man  freely  what  it  freely  receives  from  heaven, 


may  well  represent  David  in  his  holy  and  happy 
condition  while  depending  upon  God  and  bene- 
fiting His  people.     Anon. 
9.  1  Mill  prui§e  'riit'c  Torcver.    Like 

Thy  meiey  shall  my  thaidvfidness  he.  While 
others  boast  in  their  riclies  I  will  boast  in  my 
God  ;  and  when  their  glorying  is  silenced 
forever  in  the  tomb,  my  song  shall  continue  to 
proclaim  the  lovingkludncss  of  Jehovah.     8. 

The  common  version,  /  rciU  unit  on,  Thy 
name,  is  not  so  happy  as  the  one  in  the  Prayer 
Book,  /  iciU  hoiie  in  Thy  name.  The  clause, 
for  it  is  good,  relates  not  to  the  act  of  expectation, 
but  its  otjject.  He  does  not  mean,  "  because  it 
is  good  to  hope  in  Thy  name,"  but  "because 
Thy  name  is  good,  and  is  iherefore  to  he  hoped 

in."     A. We  know  that  Ills  name  is  just  the 

highest  name  for  goodness  and  blessedness.  We 
know  that  His  is  the  mind  to  which  evil  is  the 
supreme  impossibility.  We  know  that  He  is  the 
God  of  truth  and  without  iniquity  ;  just  and  right 
is  He.  Amidst  the  multitudeof  promises  which 
His  munilicence  has  prompted  Him  to  make,  ' 
we  know  that  not  one  good  word  hath  failed, 
but  every  j'ea  has  found  its  Amen.  Amidst 
the  multitude  of  cieatures  over  which  His  sov- 
ereignly extends  we  know  that  there  exists  no 
instance  of  uiikindncss,  or  neglect,  or  oppres- 
sion. And  amidst  the  multitude  of  thoughts 
and  emotions  which  make  up  the  joys  of 
Deity,  we  know  that  there  is  not  one  malevolent 
affection  ;  but  all  is  condescension  to  IMs 
creatures,  care  for  their  well-being,  and  delecta- 
tion in  their  joy.     Ilnmilton. 

Thy  suiiil!*.  A  saint  is  a  believer  in  Christ, 
who  isa  parlakerof  His  spirit,  maintains  a  close 
walk,  and  keeps  up  a  communion  and  fellow- 
ship with  the  Lord  ;  lives  in  the  fiar  of  Him 
and  in  good  conscience  toward  Him.  lie  is 
chosen  out  of  the  world  and  separate  from  it  ; 
though  in  it  he  is  not  of  it.  He  is  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  Lord's  cause,  is  diligent  in  the 
means  of  his  appointment,  orders  his  steps  by 
God's  Word,  and  follows  his  Lord  in  the  regen- 
eralion.  Such  souls  the  Lord  hath  sanctified, 
and  such  souls  will  ever  sanctify  Him.  Will- 
iam Iliintinriton. 

Saints  are  made  saints  not  by  doing  ex- 
traordinary or  uncommon  tlungs,  but  by  doing 
common  things  in  an  unconmion  way,  on  un- 
commonlv  hinh  principles,  in  an  unconunonly 
self-sacrificing  spiiit.  Be  sure  that  this  is  the 
only  substantial  thing.  The  bits  of  knowledge 
that  we  call  our  harniug,  the  bits  of  property 
that  we  call  our  wealth,  the  momentary  vanities 
of  delight  that  we  call  the  conquests  of  social 
life — how  sw  iflly  they  hurry  to  their  graves,  or 
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are  lost  in  forgetf  ulness  !  Nothing,  nothing  else 
but  character  survives,  and  chaiactcr  is  Christ 
foriucil  wilhiii.  Character  is  an  integral  and 
nut  a  fragiiieiilary  thing.  It  is  a  symmetrical 
growth,  having  hiws,  proportions,  and  vital 
conditions  of  ils  own.  It  cannot  be  a  practical 
force  without  having  its  root  in  unseen  reali- 


ties, and  ils  conscious  source  in  the  living  God, 
and  ils  perpetually  replenished  supply  by  com- 
munion with  Him.  There  cannot  be  a  de- 
veloped and  healthy  saint  without  a  constant 
putting  forth  of  vitality  and  vigor  in  a  princi- 
pled aclivily  of  use  and  exercises  of  righteous- 
ness.    F.  D.  tt 


PSALM  LIII. 


FOR   THE   CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;   SET   TO   M.\H.\LATH.      MASCHIL   OP  DAVID 


1  The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  There  is  no 

God. 
Corrupt  are  they,  and  have  done  abominable 

iniquity  ; 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good. 

2  God    looked    down    from    heaven  upon  the 

children  of  men. 
To  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  undersland 

[deal  wisely], 
That  did  seek  after  God. 

3  Every  one  of  them  is  gone  back  ;  they  are 

together  become  filthy  ; 
There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no,  not  one. 

4  Have  the  workers  of  iniquity  no  knowledge  V 


Who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread, 
And  call  not  upon  God. 

5  There  were  they  in  great  fear,  where  no  fear 

was  : 
For  God  hath  scattered  the  bones  of  him  tliat 

eucanipeth  against  thee  ; 
Thou  liast  put  Ihem  to  shame,  because  God 

hath  rejected  them. 

6  Oh  that  the  salvation  of  Israel  were  come  out 

of  Zion  ! 
When  God  bringcth  back    the  captivity  of 

his  people. 
Then  shall  Jacob  rejoice,  and  Israel  shall  be 

glad. 


This  Psalm  is  only  another  version  of  the 
fourteenth  Psalm,  from  which  it  differs  in  two 
particulars.  First,  in  its  use  of  the  name  of 
God,  which  here  is  Elohim,  instead  of  Jehovah 
— a  peculiarity  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the 
Psalms  in  the  second  book.  Next,  in  the  re- 
inarka!)Ie  deviation  (v.  0)  from  the  language  of 
the  jiaralhl  passage  in  Psalm  14  :  5,  0.  There 
seems  to  have  been  an  intentional  alteration, 
with  a  view  of  adapting  the  Psalm  to  different 
circumstances.  Perhaps,  as  Bunsen  suggests, 
a  later  poet  may  have  wished  to  apply  Psalm 
14  to  the  events  of  his  own  time,  when  Israel 
was  threatened  by  foreign  enemies,  and  thus 
have  sought  to  encourag'!  the  people  to  hope  for 
deliverance  by  reminding  them  of  God's  help 
vouchsafed  in  former  times  of  trouble.  In  this 
case  vs.  4,  0  [5,  6]  mu.st  be  taken  as  referring  to 
the  past,  not  to  the  future.  That  of  the  two 
t(!Xts  Psnhn  11  is  the  original  appears  to  me 
almost  certain.     P. 

1.  Tlie  fool  liatli  ssiid  in  Iii.s  licurt, 


no  Oo4i.  This  I  dare  affirm  in  knowledge 
of  nature,  that  a  little  natural  philosophy  and 
the  first  entrance  into  it  doth  dispose  the  opinion 
to  atheism  ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  much  nat- 
ural philosophy  and  wading  deep  into  it  will 
bring  about  men's  minds  to  religion  ;  wherefore 
atheism  every  wa.y  seems  to  be  combined  with 
folly  and  ignorance,  seeing  nothing  can  be  more 
justly  allotted  to  be  the  saying  of  fools  than  this, 
"  There  is  no  God."     Biwon. 

Truly  it  is  only  the  fool  who  hath  said  in  his 
heart,  "No  God,"  for  to  prove  it  one  would 
need  to  be  himself  a  god  and  to  travel  abroad 
over  the  surrounding  uni  verse  till  he  had  ex- 
hausted it.  He  must  search  backward  through 
all  the  hidden  recesses  of  eternity  ;  traverse  in 
every  direction  the  plains  of  infinitude  ;  he  must 
sweep  the  outskirts  of  that  space  which  is  itself 
interminable,  anil  then  bring  back  to  this  little 
world  of  ours  the  report  of  a  imivcrsal  blank, 
wherein  he  had  not  met  with  one  movement  of 
a  presiding  God,     For  man  not  to  know  of  a 
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Ooil  he  lias  only  to  sink  beneath  the  level  of  our 
common  nature,  but  to  (Kny  Him  he  must  be  a 
goil  himself  ;  he  must  arrogate  the  ubitjaity  and 
omniscience  of  God  Himself.     Hillock. 

An  atheiM  there  may  be,  but  an  aiiti-atlieist 
there  cannot  possibly  be.  That  is  to  say,  a  man 
may  declare  that  he  does  not  lind  any  evidence 
that  satisfies  him  of  the  existence  of  a  God  ;  but 
no  man  may  dare  to  say  absolutely.  There  is  not 
a  God.  The  former  is  merely  the  e.xpre.ssion  of 
tliiit  individual's  necessarily  mo,st  limited,  im- 
perfecl,  and  restricted  experience  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter proposition  would  imply  tliat  tlie  individual 
had  S)ared  among  the  stars  and  ransacked  the 
contents  of  the  worlds  that  are  there  ;  that  he 
had  descended  to  the  caves  of  the  ocean  and  ex- 
plored llie  unknown  treasures  that  are  thcro  ;  that 
he  had  travelled  throui;li  the  mines  and  strata 
of  tlie  earth  and  discovered  the  hidden  recesses 
aiiti  depths  and  mysteries  there  ;  tliat,  in  short, 
he  had  been  in  time  past  i)r)ssessed  of  omni- 
presence and  omniscience,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  two  attributes  of  Deity  had  not  di.scovered  a 
God.  The  fact  is,  such  an  individual  must  be 
himself  God  in  order  to  be  in  a  position  to  an- 
nounce the  proposition.  There  is  not  a  God. 
Vniuming. 

We  are  placed  amidst  the  amazing  scene  of 
His  works,  extending  on  all  sides  from  the  point 
wliere  we  stand  to  far  beyond  anything  we  can 
distinctly  conceive  of  infinity  ;  in  a  diversity 
winch  not  eternal  duration  will  sullicu  for  any 
creature  to  take  account  of  all  ;  having  within 
one  day,  one  hour,  one  instant,  operations, 
changes,  appearances  to  which  the  greatest 
angel's  calculating  faculty  would  be  nothing  ; 
combining  design,  order,  beauty,  sublimity, 
utility.  Can  we  glance  over  the  earth  and  into 
the  wilderness  of  worlds  in  infinite  space,  with- 
out being  impre-ssed  with  the  solemn  thought 
that  all  this  is  but  the  sign  and  proof  of  some- 
thing infinitely  more  glorious  than  itself  ?  And 
that  there  should  be  men  who  can  .survey  the 
creation  with  a  scientific  enlargement  of  intelli- 
gence, and  then  say,  "  There  i.i  no  God,"  is  one  of 
tlie  most  ludeous  phenomena  in  the  world. 
J.  F. 

Sin  is  .always  folly,  and  as  it  is  the  height  of 
sintoattackthe  very  existence  of  the  Most  High, 
so  is  it  also  the  greatest  imaginable  folly.  To 
say  there  is  no  God  is  to  belie  the  plainest  evi- 
dence, which  is  obstinacy  ;  to  oppose  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind,  which  is  stupidity  ; 
to  stifle  consciousness,  which  is  mailness.  If 
the  sinner  could  by  his  atheism  destroy  the  God 
whom  he  hates  there  were  some  sense,  although 
much  wickedness,  in  his  inti.lelity  ;  but  as  deny- 


ing the  existence  of  fire  does  not  prevent  its 
liurning  a  man  who  is  in  it,  so  donliling  the  ex- 
istence of  Go  J  will  not  stop  the  Juilge  of  all  the 
earlh  from  destroying  the  rebel  who  breaks  His 
laws  ;  nay,  this  atheism  is  a  ciime  which  much 
pr.ivokes  heaven  and  will  bring  down  terrible 
vengeance  on  the  fool  who  indulges  it.     S. 

An  atheist  isa  moral  monster,  ilan  has  fallen, 
but  not  so  low  as  to  besati.shed  with  the  ai heist's 
cold,  dark,  and  dreary  creed.  Uecoiling 
from  that,  he  has  erred  on  the  side  of  a  multi- 
plicity of  ^ods.  The  soul  craves  for  a  god  as 
Uie  body  craves  for  food.  It  clings  to  the 
thought  as  a  creeper  to  the  pole  it  climbs  ;  and 
rather  than  his  spirit  should  want  such  a  sup- 
port, man  will  catch  at  the  wildest  and  most 
childish  notion  of  beings  above  himself — just  as 
ivy,  when  it  has  not  a  rock,  will  embrace  a  rot- 
ten tree,  or  as  a  drowning  wretch  for  lack  of 
something  betler  clutches  at  a  straw,     (liithvie. 

In  distresses  he  must  be  of  all  creatures  the 
most  helpless  and  forlnrn  ;  he  feels  the  whole 
pressure  of  a  present  calamity  without  being  re- 
lieved by  the  memory  of  anything  that  is  past,  or 
the  prospect  of  anything  that  is  to  come.  Anni- 
hilation is  the  greatest  blissing  that  he  proposes 
to  himself,  and  a  halter  or  a  pistol  the  only  refuge 
he  can  fly  to.  But  if  you  would  behold  one  of 
these  gloomy  miscreants  in  his  poorest  figure, 
you  must  consider  him  under  the  teridrs  or  at 

the  approach  of  death.     AOduon.  1  have 

heard  of  some  that  denj'  that  there  was  a  God  ; 
yet  never  knew  the  man  but  when  he  was  sick 
he  would  seek  unto  God  for  help  ;  therefore 
they  do  but  lie  that  say  there  is  no  God  ;  they 
.sin  against  the  light  of  their  own  consciences  ; 
they  who  most  studiously  go  about  to  deny  God 
yet  cannot  do  it  but  some  cheek  of  conscience 
will  fly  in  their  faces.     Augustine. 

Naked  atheism  is  a  repulsive  creed.  It  is  a 
mere  and  monstrous  negation.  It  touches  no 
sympathy  ;  it  attracts,  it  stimulates  no  play  of 
intellect  ;  under  the  deadly  chill  of  its  unlighted 
vacancy  imagination  cannot  breathe.  There  is 
nothing  about  it  refined,  or  subtle,  or  profound. 
It  is  the  vulgarest  form  of  infidelity,  and  has 
been  professed  by  the  coarsest  minds.  It  de- 
mands no  effort  to  comprehend  it,  and  no  skill 
to  expound  it.  It  is  an  arid  and  barren,  a  cold 
and  dreary  hypothesis,  which  no  genius,  not 
even  that  of  Lucretius,  could  make  either  at- 
tractive or  credible.     /.  H.  Riggs. 

Atheism  is  consistent  with  itself  when,  as  in 
the  French  Revolution,  it  writes  over  the  gate- 
way to  the  grave,  "  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep." 
It  is  consistent  with  itself  when  it  annuls  every 
restraint  that  is  exercised  over  wicked  men  by 
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the  apprehension  of  a  Supreme  Judge  and  a  final 
retribution.  It  is  consistLMit  with  itself  when  it 
closes  every  temple  of  worship,  and  rends  to 
atoms  all  those  hallowed  sympathies  and  hopes 
with  which  tliesoulof  mau  is  inspired  to  do  and  ' 
suffer  on  earth.  It  is  consistent  with  itself 
when  if  leaves  the  unaided  reason  of  man  to 
Rrapple  in  blank  despair  with  the  fearful  prob- 
lems of  his  existence  and  destiny  ;  when  it 
sends  him  tD  the  grave  with  all  the  racking  un- 
certainty and  doubt  that  invest  the  possibilities 
of  a  hereafter  ;  when  it  robs  the  injured  sufferer 
of  the  last  hope  of  redress  in  tlie  justice  of 
heaven,  and  at  the  same  lime  unbars  the  gates  of 
every  lawless  passion  and  impulse,  emancipat- 
ing it  fmm  all  sense  of  accountability  or  dread 
of  retribution.  If  there  is  anyone  conception 
into  which  all  these  elements  of  the  terrible,  the 
sublime,  and  the  despairing  are  compres.sed  and 
combined  it  is  that  this  scheme  of  existence, 
this  moral  and  physical  universe  is  without  a 
controllins  mind  ;  without  a  God.  Then  life 
is  only  a  brilliant  dream,  lighting  its  own  way 
to  the  grave,  kindled  just  long  enough  to  flash 
upon  the  glonni  tliat  is  to  cover  it.  Man  is  an 
orphan,  ora  helpless  child  of  uncertainty,  uaut, 
guilt,  and  anguish.  The  world  is  a  desert  and 
a  graveyard.  Eternity  is  a  terrible,  unexplored 
chaos,  the  more  terrible  because  unknown.  The 
fond  affections  that  would  follow  their  loved 
object  to  the  grave,  and  will  not  desert  it  even 
then — these  are  but  (he  implements  of  our  tor- 
ment, the  chains  that  we  must  wear  to  gall  us. 
No  hope  lights  up  the  paiting  hour  of  earth  ; 
no  possildc  jirospect  of  a  blest  reunion  can  ex- 
tract its  sting.  We  must  stimd  shuddering  over 
the  fathomless  gulf  of  annihilation  and  feed  our 
fancy  on  the  .shadows  that  imagination  sum- 
mons out  of  its  darkness.     E.  H.  G. 

Confession  of  a  licing  atheist.  When  we  look 
abroad  over  life,  when  we  see  how  cruel  fate 
often  is  ;  how  nature,  in  the  shape  of  floods,  con- 
flagrations, and  disease  .strikes  into  our  wisest 
plans  and  wrests  from  us  the  most  cherished  ob- 
jects of  our  affection  ;  when  we  see  in  society 
around  us  vice  often  exalted  to  honor  and  virtue 
trodden  under  foot,  then  we  need  to  rise  in  spirit 
above  the  present  pain  to  a  future  good,  above 
the  present  wrong  to  a  future  right,  above  the 
present  incompleteness  to  a  future  perfection. 
Then  we  need  to  feel  that  at  the  deep  central 
heart  of  the  world  there  abides  an  eternal  pur- 
pose for  whoso  accomplishment  we,  by  our 
sufferings,  are  helping  to  pay  the  price.  We 
need  to  feel  that  no  effort  is  ever  wasted,  that 
no  honest  reaching  out  for  the  good  is  ever  lost, 
that  the  great  all  is  pressing  forward  toward  a 


high,  a  glorious  goal.  But  how  shall  we  obtain 
this  conviction  that  there  is  a  good  tendency  in 
things  ?  In  the  old  riligion  it  is  based  on  retela- 
tion  ;  but  how  shall  those  who  cannot  accept 
revelation  build  it  up  in  themselves  ?  We  can- 
not logically  duncustrate  it.  It  is  in  vain  we 
go  to  science  for  help.  All  science  seizes  only 
a  fragment  of  the  whole.  It  can  never  hope  to 
prove  the  certainty  of  the  triumph  of  the  good. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  obtain  this  conviction  : 
Act  the  good,  and  then  you  will  believe  in  it. 
F.  Adler,  in  jV.  ^1.  liei-iew. 

What  sort  of  a  world  would  be  that  in  which 
materialism  should  bear  swaj'  ?  A  world  with- 
out God,  even  in  dim  traditionary  sentiment  ;  a 
world  disenchanted  of  nil  the  grandeur  and  love- 
liness with  whicli  a  religious  imagination  has  in- 
vested it  ;  a  world  robbed  of  conscious  liberty, 
crushed,  benumbed  by  an  iron  fate,  ubiquitous, 
perpetual,  inescapable  ;  a  world  without  moral 
order,  without  moral  law,  without  conscience, 
unvisited  by  remorse,  unblessed  by  moral  self- 
esteem  ;  a  world  bounded  and  shut  in  by  the 
leaden  horizon  and  sunless  sky  of  death  ;  with- 
out any  glimpse  of  fairer,  more  resplendent 
spheres  ;  without  any  distant  skj'-bright  pros- 
pect of  niilknnium  bcj'ond  millennium,  rising 
like  "  Alps  o'er  Alps"  in  the  perspective  of  im- 
mortality ;  a  world  without  any  Jacob's  ladder, 
thronged  with  supernal  forms  of  visitants  from 
heaven  to  tarth,  and  of  transfigured  saints 
ascending  from  earth  to  heaven  ;  a  world  with- 
out the  name,  or  memorj',  or  wondrous  ex- 
ample, or  consoling  presence,  or  Divine  sweet- 
ness of  Jesus  our  God  !  Of  all  this  the  material- 
ism of  the  age  seeks  to  rol)  mankind.     Z.  Eddy. 

3.  IVonc  that  doctli  good.  It  needed 
no  revelation  to  tell  us  that  sin  is,  that  mankind 
is  sinful.  Without,  within  us  is  the  fact,  the 
experience,  the  evidence,  the  presence  of  sin. 
It  is  sin  which  makes  life  troublous  and  gives 
death  its  sting.  The  revelation  of  the  fall  tells 
of  an  entrance,  of  an  inburst  of  evil  into  a  world 
all  good,  into  a  being  created  upright  ;  tells, 
therefore,  of  a  nature  capable  of  purity,  of  an 
enemy  that  may  be  expelled,  and  of  a  holiness 
possible  because  natural.  From  man's  fall  we 
infer  a  fall  earlier  yet  and  more  mysterious. 
Once  sin  was  not  ;  and  when  it  entered  man's 
world  it  entered  under  an  influence  independent, 
not  inherent.  The  first  sin  is  also  the  specimen 
sin.  It  is  in  this  sense,  too,  the  original  sin, 
that  all  other  sins  arc  copies  of  it.  Unbelief 
first,  then  disobedience  ;  then  corruption,  then 
self- excusing  ;  then  the  curse  and  the  expulsion 
—turn  the  page  and  you  sLall  find  a  murder  I 
J.  V. 
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Left  to  itself  the  race  not  only  revels  in  un- 
holy imaginings  and  desires  ami  purposes  ;  it 
even  exalts  and  adorns  and  glorities  its  iniimre 
creations.  It  seeks  to  give  them  the  charm  of 
supreme  and  perfect  literary  form,  polluting 
even  the  poetry  of  every  nation  It  bodies  them 
fortli  in  every  form  of  art,  until  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  only  pure  studios  and  art  galleries  of 
the  world  were  those  which  nature  holds  high 
up  ahove  our  corrupting  touch,  in  the  chaste 
skies  of  morn  and  even.  In  heathendom  the 
very  altars  of  religion  have  been  dedicated  to 
deities  of  unnameable  loathsomeness.  IF.  F. 
Wavren. 

What  is  it  that  sin  does  to  a  man  ?  It  averts 
his  will  from  all  that  is  good,  and  right,  and 
true  ;  it  bribes  his  conscience  ;  it  impoverishes 
his  heart  of  every  pure  affection  ,  it  squanders 
and  lays  waste  all  the  treasures  of  his  immortal 
soul  ;  it  gives  him  a  bias  and  interest,  as  he  fan- 
cies, in  rejeeting  the  message  that  comes  to 
close  quarters  witli  him  and  his  transgression. 
It  makes  him  in  love  with  his  own  passions  and 
desires,  and  consequently  not  in  love  with  the 
pure  Word  of  the  Divine  truth  ;  just  as  those  old 
Israelites  with  their  perverted  taste  longed  for 
the  leeks  and  onions  and  garlic,  the  strong- 
smelling  and  tasting  dainties  that  they  had  got 
down  in  the  land  of  their  captivity,  and  said, 
"  Our  soul  loathes  this  light  bread,"  that  came 
from  God  and  had  nothing  in  it  to  pamper 
sense  and  feed  the  flesh.  Every  transgression 
deprives  us,  in  some  degree,  of  power  to  receive 
the  Divine  Word  of  God's  truth,  and  making  it 
our  own.  And  these  demons  of  worldlincss,  of 
selfishness,  of  carelessness,  of  pride,  of  sensu- 
ality, that  go  careering  through  the  soul  are  like 
the  goblin  horseman  in  the  old  legend  ;  wher- 
ever that  hoof- fall  strikes,  the  grDund  is  blasted, 
and  no  grass  will  grow  upon  it  any  more  for- 
ever !  Tlie  heart  is  trodden  down  by  the  rebel 
rout  of  beastly  sins  that  go  storming  through 
that  once  fair  garden,  eating  up  what  they  can, 
and  trampling  down  what  they  cannot  cat. 
These  turn  it  from  the  field  in  which  seed  may 
be  sown,  into  the  hard,  beaten  path  where  the 
seed  only  lies  on  the  top,  and  never  goes  down 
at  all.     A.  M. 

5.  There  have  they  feared  a  fear,  because  Ood 
hath  scattered  the  bones  of  thy  bei^ieger  ;  thou  hast 
put  (them)  to  hhame,  because  Ood  hath  rejected 
them.  (See  Psalm  14  :  5,  6.)  The  design  to 
strengthen  the  expression  is  particularly  clear  in 
this  case,  where  two  verses  are  compressed  into 
one,  and  the  other  changes  all  enhance  the  em- 
phasis. Thus  instead  of  a  general  assurance  of 
Divine  protection,  Ood  is  in  the  righteous  genera- 


tion, we  have  here  a  description  of  their  enemies' 
destruction  in  the  most  poetical  and  .striking 
terms,  Gi/d  hath  scattered  the  bones  of  thy  besieger 
— literally,  thy  encamper,  him  that  eiuampeth 
against  thee.  So,  too,  instead  of  the  complaint 
that  the  wicked  treat  the  faith  of  pious  sutlerers 
with  contempt — the  counsel  <f  the  sufferer  ye  will 
shame  becunsi'  Jehmth  is  h is  rifiuje — we  have  litre 
the  tables  turned  upon  the  scoffers  by  the  scorn 
both  of  G(jd  and  man  ;  lltou  host  put  to  shame 
(the  individuals  included  in  the  coUeetixe  jihrase 
thy  bcdcgcr),  because  Ood  has  rejected  them,  an 
act  implying  both  abhorrence  and  contempt. 
In  this,  which  is  by  far  the  most  considerable 
variati(m  of  the  two  editions,  the  exislenee  of 
design  is  so  apparent  that  the  supposition  of  an 
inadvertent  or  fortuitous  corruption  seems  pre- 
posterous. So  far  are  the  two  Psalms  from 
being  contradictory,  or  even  inconsistent,  Ihat 
they  might  be  sung  logether,  by  allernate  or  re- 
sponsive choirs,  with  the  happiest  effect.     A. 

These  impious  men  had  been  absolutely  con- 
fident of  their  power  to  maintain  themselves 
against  all  opposition.  Not  recognizing  tlie 
power  of  God  tosweep  awaj'  every  combination 
of  evil,  they  had  come  forward  in  perfect  fear- 
lessness, and  the  ruin  that  befell  them  was  a  ter- 

I  rible  surprise.  This  verse  concsponds  with 
Psalm  14  :  5  only  in  the  first  line,  after  which 
another  verse  is  there  added  that  has  no  coun- 

j  terpart  here.      Bet  here,  even  more  distinctly 

j  than  there,  some  overwhelming  calamity  is  re- 
ferred to  which  cannot  be  identified  histori- 
cally. 

6.  The  question  may  be  asked,  here  or  at 
Psalm  14,  whether  the  poet  is  speaking  of  the 

I  race  at  large,  in  general  terms,  and  without  his- 
toric connection,  or  has  in  mind  some  special 
Divine  inleiposilion  in  behalf  of  the  victims  of 

I  oppression.  His  language  in  vs.  3  and  3  seems 
to  describe  humanity,  as  such  and  everywliere, 
as  evil  and  not  good.  But  such  absolute  un- 
godliness and  utter  abandonment  to  gross  moral 
corruption  as  his  words  indicate  can  never  have 
been  universal.  There  was  always  a  holy  seed, 
a  people  of  God  who  worshipped  and  served 
Him.  Even  this  dark  picture  of  crime  is  lighted 
up  by  more  than  one  glimpse  of  an  Israel  quite 
distinct  from  the  infamous  world  in  the  fore- 
ground. The  seventh  verse,  with  its  pointed 
allusion  to  time  and  place  in  the  adverb 
"  there,"  shows  clearly  that  the  writer  had  be- 
fore him  a  manifestation  of  peculiarly  atrocious 
wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  Divine 
justice  in  appropriate  severity  on  the  other. 
We  have  here  an  instance  of  judgment  on  a  lim- 
ited scale  in  the  past,  as  symbolizing  the  com- 
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pk'tc  and  final  ovcrlhrow  of  evil  in  the  future. 
But  iu  Lieiiig  idealized  it  is  generalized,  aud 
brought  into  the  present,  as  Itlocgiug  to  all 
lime,  an  object  lesson  for  the  wi.ild.  This  is 
the  poet's  true  position  in  dramatic  representa- 
tion. The  hiir.torie  basis  is  found,  if  possible, 
among  the  octuneuLes  of  his  own  lit'Liime, 


Having  rhoscn  this,  it  is  easy  to  recall  the  past 
uio.st  vividly  and  to  describe  it  as  an  eyewitness 
of  events  in  their  succession.  David  had  a  large, 
.store  of  such  material,  accumulated  during  the 
hard  experiences  of  his  eaily  manhood,  and  giv- 
ing prolilable  employment  to  his  serene  old 
aire.     Ve  Witt. 


PSALM   LIV. 

FOB     THE     rniEF     MUSICIAN  ;     ON    BTHINOEU    INSTRtJMEKTS.      MASCHIL    OF    DAVID  :     WHEN    THE 
ZIPHITES    CAME    AKD    SAID   TO   SAUL,    DOTII   NOT    DAVID   HIDE   HIMSELF    WITH  US  ? 


1  Save  me,  O  God,  by  thy  name, 
And  judge  me  in  thy  might. 

2  Hear  my  prayer,  O  God  ; 

Give  ear  to  the  words  of  my  mouth. 
8  For  strangers  are  risen  up  agaiii.st  me. 

And  violent  men  hare  sought  after  my  soul  : 
They  have  not  set  God  before  them.     [Selah 

4  Behold,  God  is  mine  helper  : 

The  Lord  is  of  them  that  uphold  my  soul. 


5  He  shall  requite  the  evil  unto  mine  enemies  : 

Destroy  tliou  Ihem  in  thy  truth. 
G  With  a  freewill  offering  will  I  sacrifice  unto 
thee  : 
I  will  give  thanks  unto  thy  name,  O  Lord, 
for  it  is  good. 
7  For   he  hath   delivered  me  out  of  all  trou- 
ble ; 
And  mine  eye  hath  seen  my  desire  upon  mine 
enemies. 


The  language  of  this  Psalm  is  of  so  general  a 
character  that  it  might  have  been  composed  un- 
der almost  any  circumstances  of  peril.  The 
Psalm  consists  of  two  principal  divL^iions  :  A 
prayer  to  God  to  hear  and  to  judge  the  cause  of 
His  servant,  together  with  the  reason  for  this 
prayer  in  the  violence  and  unscrupulousness  of 
the  enemies  who  beset  him  (v.  1-3).  The  confi- 
dent assurance  that  God  will  hear  his  prayer, 
and  the  promise  and  vow  of  thanksgiving  for 
God's  goodness  which  is  thus  anticipated  (v. 

4-7),      P Two  roles  only  sound  from  his 

harp  :  One  a  plaintive  cry  for  help  ;  the  other 
thanksgiving  for  deliverance  as  already 
achieved.  The  two  arc  bound  together  by  the 
recurrence  in  each  of  "  the  name"  of  God, 
which  is  nt  once  the  source  of  liis  salvation  and 
the  theme  of  his  praise.  We  have  only  to  read 
the  lowly  petitions  to  feel  ihat  ihey  speak  of  a 
spirit  somewhat  wei,£rhed  down  by  darger.  and 
relaxed  from  the  lofiier  mood  of  triumphant 
trust.     A.  M. 

Title.  For  t?ic  musician,  with  occompaniment 
qfitrinqed  instnimcnts,  a  mcdiUition.  hy  Darid, 
wlien  tlie  Ziphites  had  come  and  taid  to  Saul  ; 


Both  not  Darid  hide  himself  with  us  f  Abiathar, 
the  son  of  Ahimelech,  had  escaped  to  David, 
who  was  then  in  the  fortified  city  of  Keilah  with 
600  men,  but  received  information  from  God 
through  Abiathar  that  when  Saul  should  invest 
the  city  the  inhabitants  would  deliver  him  up. 
We  meet  him  next  in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph  ; 
the  ZIphites  betray  him  and  pledge  themselves 
to  capture  him,  so  that  he  is  brought  into  the 
greatest  straits,  from  which  he  was  delivered 
only  by  an  inroad  of  the  Philistines,  w  hich  com- 
pe  lied  Saul  to  return  from  his  pursuit  of  him 
(1  Sam.  23  :  19).     D. 

I.  Save  me,  O  Go«l !  As  David  was  at 
this  lime  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
assistance,  he  must  be  understood  as  praying 
to  be  saved  by  the  vawe  and  the  power  of  Ood, 
in  an  emphatical  sense,  or  by  these  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  usual  means  of  deliverance. 
Though  all  help  must  ultimately  come  from 
God,  there  are  ordinary  methods  by  which  He 
generally  extends  it.  When  these  fail,  and 
every  eartldy  slay  is  removed,  He  must  then 
take  the  work  into  His  own  hands.  It  was  in 
such  a  fciluatiou  that  David  here   fled  to  the 
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saints'  last  nsylum,  and  sought  to  be  saved  by  a. 
miracle  of  Divine  power.     Juhn  CaUin. 

3.  Not  to  set  Uod  hifare  them  is  to  act  as  if 
they  did  not  remembtr  or  believe  in  His  exist- 
euce  and  His  i)reseuce.     The  ISelah  indicates  a 

pause  of  iii>iigniiti<)n  and  abliorience.     A. 

Tliey  hire  nut  set  God  before  tin  in  ;  they  liave 
quite  cast  off  the  tlioughls  of  God  ;  the}'  do  not 
cKiisidiT  that  His  eye  is  upon  Ihim,  that,  in 
lighting  against  His  people  they  light  against 
Him,  nor  have  they  any  dread  of  the  ceitain 
fatal  consequences  of  such  an  unequal  engage- 
ment. What  bonds  of  nature,  or  friendship,  or 
gratitude,  or  covenant  will  hold  those  tliat  liave 
broken  through  the  fear  of  God  '?  tielah  ;  Mark 
this!     H. 

AVhcn  the  hand  is  full  and  the  purse  is  full, 
and  the  heart  has  all  it  can  wisli,  there  is  danger 
lest  nieu  should  forget  God.  "  Sou';,  take  thine 
ease,"  is  a  very  common  feeling  among  those 
whose  circumstances  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly 
pleasant.  They  have  no  desire  to  see  God,  no 
desire  to  be  with  God.  Let  them  be  without 
changes,  and  they  do  not  feel  that  God  is  essen- 
tial to  them  at  all,  and  they  do  not  fear  Him. 
All  the  changes  of  this  life  which  unsettle  us, 
derange  our  schemes,  aud  destroy  our  pleasures 
are  meant  to  appeal  to  us  and  to  remind  us 
that  "  here  we  have  no  continuing  city" — that 
this  is  not  our  rest.     E.  Mcllor. 

4.  The  uphuliler  of  my  soul  —  literally, 
"among  them."  or,  "with  them  that  uphold 
my  soul."  But  this  would  not  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  Psalmist.  For  God  is  not  to 
him  one  out  of  many  helpers,  but  the  only  true 
Helper.  The  use  of  the  plural  denotes  the  class 
or  category  of  upholders  in  which  God  is, 
though,  of  course,  without  placing  Him  on  a 
level  with  human  helpers.  (Sec  thesame  gram- 
matical figure  in  118  :  7  ;  Judges  11  :  33.) 

(S.  With  free  iciil,  or,  with  glad,  willing 
heart,  as  the  expression  occurs  in  Num.  15  :  3. 
This  e.xplains  the  motive  of  the  sacrifice.  The 
offering  would  be  a  literal  offering,  as  appointed 
by  the  law,  but  brought  with  the  cheerfulness 
of  a  thankful  heart.     P. 

There  are  many  of  iis  whose  question  seems 
to  be,  "  How  little  can  I  get  off  witn  !  How 
'  much  can  I  retain  ?"— many  of  us  whose  effort 
is  to  find  out  how  much  of  the  world  is  consis- 
tent with  the  profe.ssion  of  Christianity,  aud  to 
find  llie  minimum  of  effort,  of  love,  of  service, 
of  gifts  which  may  free  us  from  the  obligation. 
And  what  docs  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  we 
are  slaves.  It  means  that  if  we  durst  we  would 
give  nothing  and  do  nothing  And  what  does 
that  mean  ?    It  means  that  we  do  not  care  for 


the  Lord,  and  have  no  joy  in  our  work.  Aud 
what  does  that  mean  ?  It  means  that  our  work 
de-'^erves  no  praise,  and  will  get  no  reward.  If 
we  love  Christ  we  shall  be  anxious,  if  it  were 
possible,  to  do  more  than  He  couunands  us,  in 
token  of  our  lo3'alty  to  tlie  King,  and  of  our 
delight  in  the  service.  Of  course,  in  I  lie  high- 
est view,  nothing  can  be  more  than  necessary. 
Of  course  He  has  the  right  to  all  our  work  ;  but 
yet  there  are  heights  of  Christian  consecration 
and  silf-saciilice  which  a  man  will  not  be 
blamed  if  he  has  not  climbed,  and  will  be 
piaised  if  he  has.  What  we  want,  if  I  might 
venture  to  say  so,  Is  extravagances  of  service. 
Judas  may  say,  "  To  what  purpose  is  this 
waste?"  but  Jesus  will  say,  "  lie  hatli  wrought 
a  good  work  on  Me."  And  the  fragrance  of  the 
ointment  will  smell  sweet  through  the  centuries. 
A.  M. 

Many  Christians,  obedient  to  the  call  to 
"  draw  nigh  unto  God,"  are  prone  to  cultivate 
too  exclusively  the  inner  graces.  The  begin- 
ning and  ending  of  their  prayers  is,  "  Lord,  in- 
crease our  faith."  But  only  the  hemisphere  of 
the  Christian  life  has  been  traversed  when  one 
has  experienced  the  delights  of  communion  with 
his  God.  It  is  when  the  outward  fruits  of  the 
spirit  begin  to  cluster  aud  drop  by  the  wayside 
that  the  religious  life  begins  to  become  ,ic\  fid 
not  only  to  its  possessor,  but  to  all  within  its 
radius.  Among  God's  gifts  faith  has  undis- 
puted primacy.  But  the  command  is  to  "  add 
to  your  faith,  virtue  ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge  ; 
and  to  knowledge,  temperance  ;  and  to  temper- 
ance, patience  ;  and  to  patience,  godliness  ;  and 
to  godliness,  brotherly  kindness  ;  and  to  broth- 
erly kindness,  charity."  Our  experimental  re- 
ligion is  best  proved  when  it  lives  in  the  experi- 
ence of  those  with  whom  w'c  deal.     Interior. 

6,  7.  Thanks  to  Tliy  name,  for  it  is 
good.  The  name — the  revealed  character  of 
God — was  the  storehouse  of  all  the  saving  en- 
ergies to  wdiich  he  appealed  in  v.  1.  It  is  the 
theme  of  his  praise  when  the  deliverance  shall 
have  come.  It  is  almost  regarded  here  as  equiv- 
alent to  the  Divine  personality — it  is  good,  it 
has  delivered  him.  Thus,  we  m.ay  say  that 
this  brief  Psalm  gives  us  as  the  single  thought  of 
a  devout  soul  in  trouble,  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  teaches  by  its  simple  pathos  how  the  con- 
templation of  God  as  He  has  made  Himself 
known,  should  underlie  every  cry  for  help  and 
crown  every  thanksgiving  ;  whilst  it  may  assur.T 
us  that  w  hosoever  seeks  for  the  salvation  of  that 
mighty  name  may.  even  in  the  midst  of  trouble, 
rejoice  as  in  an  accomplished  deliFerance.  And 
all  such  thoughts  should  be  held  w  ith  a  faith  at 
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Jeast  as  firm  as  tlic  ancient  Psalmist's,  by  us  to 
■whom  tlif  "  name"  of  thu  Lord  is  "  duclarcd  " 
by  Him  wlio  is  llie  full  revelation  of  God,  and 
the  storehouse  of  all  blessings  and  help  to  His 
"  brethren."     A.  M. 

The  petitions  are  such  as  David  might  well 
have  made  after  his  conversation  with  Jona- 
than. The  Psalm  is  evidenll}'  the  song  of  one 
whose  hand  had  been  "  strenglheued  in  God." 
Its  great  central  truth  is,  "  God  is  mine  Helper  ; 
the  Lord  is  wilh  them  who  (like  Jonathan)  up- 
hold my  soul."  And  there  comes  after  that  a 
happy  exercise  of  the  spirit  of  trust,  enabling 
the  Psalmibt  to  .say,  "  He  hath  delivered  me 
out  of  all  trouble."  This  result  is  wonderful 
and  beautiful.  How  remarkable  that  in  that 
wilderness  of  Judah,  amid  a  life  of  hardship, 
exposure,  and  peril,  withf.  powerful  king  tliir.st- 
ing  for  his  blood,  and  using  his  every  device  to 


get  hold  of  him,  he  should  be  able  to  i3ay  of  God, 
"  He  hath  delivered  me  out  of  all  trouble."  It 
is  the  faith  that  lemoves  mountains  ;  it  is  the 
faith  that  worked  so  wonderfully  when  the  lad 
with  the  sling  and  stones  went  out  so  bravely 
against  the  giant.  What  wonders  cannot  faith 
perform  when  it  gets  clear  of  all  the  entangle- 
ments of  carnal  feeling,  and  stands,  firm  and 
erect,  on  the  promise  of  God  !  How  infinitely 
would  such  a  faith  relieve  and  sut-tain  us  in  the 
common  troubles  and  anxieties  of  life,  and  in 
deeper  perplexities  connected  with  the  cause  of 
God.  Take  this  short  clause  as  maiking  out 
the  true  quality  and  highest  attainiueut  of  sim- 
ple faith,  and  resolve  that  you  will  not  rest  in 
your  own  endeavors  till  your  mind  reaches  the 
state  of  tranquillity  which  it  describes  so  simply 
— "  He  hath  delivered  me  otit  of  all  trouble." 
W.  G.  B. 
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FOR    THE    CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;     ON    STRINGED   INSTRDMENTB.      MASCnil,   OF   DAVID. 


1  Give  car  to  my  prayer,  0  God  ; 

And  hide  not  thyself  from  my  supplication. 

2  Attend  unto  me,  and  answer  me  : 

I  am  restless  in  my  complaint,  and  moan  ; 

3  BecauEc  of  the  voice  of  the  enemy. 
Because  of  the  oppression  of  the  wicked  ; 
For  they  cast  iniquity  upon  me. 

And  in  anger  they  persecute  me. 

4  My  heart  is  sore  pained  within  me  : 

And  the  terrors  of  death  are  fallen  upon  me. 

5  Fearfulness  and  trembling   are   come  U|.on 

me. 
And  horror  hath  overwhelmed  me. 

6  And  I  said,  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove  ! 
Then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest. 

7  Lo,  then  would  1  wander  far  oil, 

I  would  lodge  in  the  wilderness.  [Sclah 

8  I  woidd  haste  me  to  a  shelter 
From  the  stormy  wind  and  tempest. 

9  Destroy,  O  Lord,  mid  divide  their  tongue  : 
For   I  have  seen  violence  and  strife  in  tlu! 

city. 
10  Day  and  night  they  go  about  it  upon  the 
walls  thereof  : 


Iniquity  also  and  mischief  are  in  the  midst 
of  it. 

11  Wickedness  is  in  the  midst  thereof  : 
Oppression  and  guile  depart  not  from  her 

streets. 

12  For  it  was  not  an   enemy  that  reproached 

me  ; 
Then  I  could  have  borne  it  : 
Neither  was  it  he  that  hated  me  that  did 

magnify  himself  against  me  ; 
Then  I  would  have  hid  myself  from  him  : 

13  But  it  was  thou,  a  man  mine  equal. 
My  companion,  and  my  familiar  friend. 

14  We  took  sweet  counsel  together. 

We  walked  in  the  house  of  God  with  the 
throng. 

15  Let  death  come  suddenl}'  upon  them, 
Let  them  go  down  alive  into  the  pit  : 

For  wickedness  is  in  thc'r  dwelling,  in  the 
midst  of  them. 

16  As  for  me,  I  will  call  upon  God  ; 
And  the  Lord  shall  save  me. 

17  Evening,    and   morning,  and    at  noonday- 

will  I  complain,  and  moan  : 
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And  he  shall  hoar  my  voice. 

18  IK'  liutli  rciU'inu'd  mv  soul  in  peace  from 

tlie  battle  that  was  asainst  me  : 
For  they  were  many  tJuil  Mrum  with  me. 

19  God  shall  hear,  and  answer  them, 

Even  he  that  abidelh  of  old,  [Selah 

The  men,  who  have  no  ehanges, 

And  who  fear  not  God. 
80  lie  hath  put  forth  his  hands  against  such  as 
were  at  peace  with  him  : 

He  hath  profaned  his  eovenunt. 
21  llis  mouth  was  smooth  as  butter. 


But  his  heart  was  war  : 
llis  words  were  softer  than  oil, 
Yet  were  tlu^y  drawn  swords. 
33  Cast  thy  burden  upon   the    Lokd,  and  he 

shall  sustain  thee  ; 
He  shall  never  sulfer  the  righteous  to  be 

moved. 
23  But  thou,  O   God,  shalt   bring  them  down 

into  the  pit  of  destruction  : 
Bloodthirsty  and  deceitful  men  shall  not  live 

out  half  their  days  ; 
But  I  will  trust  iu  tliee. 


A  couNTERPAUT  to  Psalm  41,  which  refers 
to  the  same  intrigue  and  hatred  of  enemies,  and 
to  the  same  treacherous  friend.  It  belongs  to 
the  lime  just  before  David's  dethronement  by 
the  partisans  of  Absalom  under  the  crafty  lead 
of  Aliithoi)hel.  Tlie  latter  is  the  person  whose 
faillilessness  is  complained  of,  and  he  is  well 
called  "  the  Old  Testament  Judas."  (See  2 
Sam   15.)    De  Wilt. 

As  this  Psalm  isiu  the  title  ascriljed  to  David, 
and  as  it  contains  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  failh- 
lessness  of  a  trusted  friend,  it  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  refer  to  Ihe  desertion  and 
treachery  of  Ahifhophel  in  Absalom's  rebellion. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  whoever 
the  hollow  friend  may  have  been,  who  knew  so 
well  to  cloak  his  treacherous  designs  —  who 
■with  war  in  his  heart  could  use  words  smoother 
than  oil — his  perfidy  was  very  deeply  felt  and 
very  bitlerly  resented  by  the  man  who  here 
records  it.  At  one  moment  sadness,  at  another 
indignation  prevails.  The  abruptness  in  many 
parts  of  the  Psalm  is  to  be  accounted  for,  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  strong  emotion  under  which 
it  was  written. 

The  Psalm  consists  of  three  principal  divi- 
sions :  The  tirst  contains  the  earnest  appeal  to 
God  against  his  enemies,  the  expression  of  his 
suffering,  and  the  horror  of  mind  which  has 
come  upon  him,  together  with  tlie  longing  to  es- 
cape from  the  hostility  to  which  he  was  exposed, 
and  the  evil  he  was  compelled  to  witness  (vs. 
1-8).  In  tlie  next  his  tone  changes.  The  por- 
tentous wickedness  which  has  tilled  the  whole 
city,  and  worse  even  than  this,  the  perfidy  of 
the  man  he  had  trusted,  rouse  his  indignation, 
and  he  prays  that  all  the  counsels  of  the  wicked 
may  be  brought  to  naught,  and  that  they  them- 
selves may  go  d.iwn  alive  into  the  grave  (vs. 
9-15).  The  last  strophe  is  altogether  in  a  calmer 
strain.  It  opens  and  closes  with  the  confes- 
sion of  trust  in  God  ;  and  though  the  figure  of 
the  traitor  again  comes  prominently  into  view. 


it  does  not  provoke  the  same  burning  impreca- 
tion as  before.  Instead  of  this,  the  P.salniist 
rests  calmly  confident  that  the  righteous  shall 
never  be  moved,  and  that  the  bloodthirsty  and 
deceitful  man  shall  speedily  be  cut  off  (vs. 
16-23).     P. 

Title.  To  the  Chief  Miisirian.  With  (or  ov) 
stringed  iiistrumeitts.  A  didcietic  Pmiliii.  By 
Dnmd.  The  Psalm  is  designated  as  a  Mnarhil, 
because  it  might  at  first  sight  seem  lo  have  re- 
lation merely  to  a  case  of  personal  maltreatment 
and  distress,  whereas  it  is  a  general  description 
of  the  sufferings  of  God's  people,  or  the  right- 
eous as  a  class,  at  the  hands  of  false  friends  and 
malignant  enemies.  Although  there  seem  to  be 
allusions  to  the  writer's  own  experience,  in  the 
times  both  of  Saul  and  Absalom,  the  whole  de- 
.scriptiou  can  be  applied  exclusively  to 
neither.     A. 

6.  Don't  spend  your  time  in  wishing  for 
wings,  or  for  anything  else  that  is  impo.ssible. 
Not  that  there  is  anything  wrong  in  a  wish, 
unless  that  we  wish  for  what  is  wrong.  Wishes 
will  come  flying  into  our  minds,  as  little  birds 
sometimes  hop  in  at  an  open  window.  But  do 
not  feed  and  fondle  them.  Let  them  fly  away 
again.  Wishing  is  profitless  work,  even  for 
possible  things.  God  gave  David  something 
much  better  than  wings.  Kead  vs.  16,  17,  22. 
and  look  at  the  last  six  words  of  v.  23,  and  you 
will  .see  how  this  was.  Often  God  denies  our 
wishes  that  He  may  give  us  something  better 
than  we  ask  or  think.  The  Lotd  Jesus  needed 
no  wings  to  fly  up  to  heaven.  And  we  need  no 
wings  to  get  near  enough  to  Him  to  talk  to 
Him.  Ask  Him  to  help  you  to  use  your  hands 
and  feet  in  His  service.  Love  to  Him  will  be 
better  than  the  winged  shoes  you  read  of  in  the 
old  Greek  fabh'S.  It  will  make  your  feet  swift 
and  yourhanils  nimble  for  every  duty  and  every 
kindness.     E.  U.  Cmider. 

To  sigh  is  sometimes  natural,  but  to  waste 
time  iu  sighing,  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  ub- 
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sorbed  in  the  dark  side  of  life,  to  exclude  our- 
selves from  its  many  and  estimable  gliidiiessos, 
is  uuthoiighlfLil  and  useless.  No  good  and 
great  life  will  ev-er  suffer  itself  to  be  eripplcd  by 
conquerable  inelaueholy.  If  we  sigh  for  our 
own  weakness  and  sius,  we  cannot,  indeed,  lly 
to  ourselves,  but  we  can  fly  to  the  grace  of  God 
and  amend  ourselves.  If  we  sigh  for  our  sur- 
roundings, no  wings  of  a  dove,  indeed,  can  bear 
us  away  from  the  dwellings  of  Meshachand  the 
tents  of  Kedar  ;  but,  by  God's  grace,  we  may 
lielp  to  make  them  better  and  happier  places  ; 
for,  after  all,  at  all  times  of  our  pilgrimage, 
primary  duties 

"  Shine  aloft  like  etnrp, 
And  cliarilies,  tliut  soothe  am!  Ileal  and  bless, 
Lie  scattered  at  the  feet  of  men  lilte  (lowers." 

Sorrow  may  take  from  life  its  flelights,  but  it 
can  never  take  its  duties.  At  the  lowest  ebb  of 
dejection  we  still  have  much  to  do.  That  was 
a  good  motto,  "  Work  here,  rest  elsewhere, 
cease  thy  sighing,  do  thy  work,  (he  day  is 
short,  the  work  abundant,  the  laboreis  few,  the 
reward  is  great."     Fornir. 

7.  To  loilgo  is  here  to  take  up  onc^s  abode. 
The  guilder ntss,  not  necessarily  a  barren  desert 
but  an  uninluit)itcd  legion,  the  essential  idea 
lieie  being  that  of  separation  fiom  human  so- 
ciety, a  strong  though  indirect  mode  of  affirm- 
ing its  extreme  corruption.  The  strength  of 
the  feeling  which  prompted  this  desire  is  indi- 
cated by  a  solemn  pause.     A. 

9.  The  tone  of  sadness  and  melancholy  now 
gives  way  to  one  of  hot  and  passionate  indig- 
nation. He  would  have  escaped  if  lie  coidd 
from  that  city  of  sinners,  who  vexed  his  right- 
eous soul  from  day  to  daj'  with  their  ungodly 
deeds  ;  but  as  he  could  not  do  tins,  he  would 
gladly  see  God's  judgments  executed  upon 
them.  The  sudden  outburst  of  these  fervent, 
impetuous  feelings  gives  an  irregularity  to  the 
whole  poem.     But  this  is  natural. 

14.  The  first  clau.se  speaks  yf  private  inti- 
macy, the  next  of  association  in  public  acts, 
and  especially  in  the  great  festivals  and  proccs 
sions  to  the  Temple. 

1.5.  Again,  indignation  at  the  blackness  of 
Ibis  treachery,  so  far  worse  to  be  endured  than 
any  open  enmity.  To  have  trusted,  and  to  find 
his  trust  betrayed  ;  to  have  been  one  with  a 
man  in  public  and  in  private,  bound  to  him  by 
,.ersonal  ties  and  by  the  ties  of  religion,  and 
then  to  find  honor,  failh,  and  affecliim  all  cast 
to  the  winds — this  it  was  that  seemed  so  ter- 
rible ;  this  it  was  that  called  for  the  withering 
curse.  Thus  the  second  strophe  I'lids  as  it  began 
(v.  9),  with  imprecations  upon  the  wicked  ;  the 


intervening  stanzas,  in  describing  the  faithless- 
ness of  the  trusted  friend,  giving  the  reason  for 
this  anathema.     P. 

13.  Desolations  (lire)  upon  t!ii!)n  /  The^  shall 
ffo  down  to  Slu'ol  iilice  f  For  evils  are  in  their 
dwMimjs,  in  their  hunt.  All  that  the  Hebrew 
words  express  is  a  confident  tmlieipation.  The 
common  version  of  the  first  viords  {let  death  seize 
upon  them)  is  founded  on  the  masoretic  reading  ; 
but  the  best  critics  now  prefer  the  older  reading 
in  the  text,  which,  instead  of  a  verb  and  a 
singular  noun,  exhibits  one  noun  in  the  plural 
number,  meainug  desolations,  and  agreeing  with 
the  snbslautive  verb  understood.  Sheol,  the 
grave,  the  state  of  the  dead,  the  wide  old  Eng- 
lish sense  of  hell.  There  is  an  obvious  allusion 
to  another  great  historical  type  of  God's  retrib- 
utory  judgments,  the  destruction  of  Korah 
and  his  company,  who  we)it  down  alive  into  tlie 

jnt  (Num.  16  :  33).     A. There  is  justice  in 

the  universe,  love  itself  demands  it ;  pity  to 
rebels  against  God,  as  such,  is  no  virtue — we 
pray  for  Ihem  as  creatures,  we  abhor  them  as 
enemies  of  God.  We  need  in  these  days  far 
more  to  guard  against  Ihe  disguiseil  iniquity 
which  svmpathizes  wilh  evil,  and  counis  pun- 
ishment to  be  cruelty,  than  against  the  harsh- 
ness of  a  former  age.     S. 

16,  17.  Another  change  of  lone,  now  sweet 
and  solemn,  with  Ihe  name  .Jehovah,  for  the 
first  time  in  I  he  Psalm,  speaking  of  inward  hope 
and  sure  salvation.  There  may  possibly  be  an 
allusion  to  prayers  habitually  otfered  thrice 
daily,  but  the  Psalmist  is  sptakiiig  now  of  his 
unceasing  supplication   in    the    time   of  trial. 

Cook. "  As  for  me"  well  indicates  the  strong 

contrast  which  David  designedly  puts  between 
his  case  and  that  of  his  enemies.  They,  prayer- 
less  and  awfully  wicked,  go  down  suddenly 
and  fearfully  to  their  own  place  ;  but  I  cry  to 
my  God  for  help,  and  in  Ilirn  I  find  precious 
salvation.  This  allusion  to  David's  slated  times 
for  prayer  is  interesting  as  showing  that  he 
lived  in  the  atmosphere  of  prayer,  waiting  con- 
tinually upon  his  God  at  all  times,  and  pre- 
eminently in  all  his  straits.     C. 

This  is  the  excellent  advantage  of  the  prayer 
of  failh,  that  it  fpiiets  and  cslablisbcs  the  heart 
in  God.  Whatever  be  his  estate  and  desire, 
when  once  the  believer  hath  put  his  petition  in 
God's  hand,  he  rests  content  in  holy  security 
and  assurance  concerning  the  answer,  refers  it 
to  the  love  and  wisdom  of  God  how  and  when 
Fie  will  answer  ;  not  doubting  that  whatsoever 
it  he,  and  whensoever,  it  shall  both  be  gracious 
and  seasonable.  LeiffhUm. A  father  encour- 
ages his  child  to  make  known  his  wishes,  and 
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lets  him  know  that  they  will  be  attended  to. 
This  (iiics  not  imply  that  every  one  of  the  peti- 
tions will  he  ufiinted,  even  those  that  are  eapri- 
'cious,  or  which  tlie  father  knows  might  injnre 
his  boy.  He,  complies  witli  the  entreaties,  so 
far  as  this  cnn  be  done  consistently  with  the 
wise  resulalions  of  his  household,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumslunees  admit,  and  S3  far  as  the  youth's 
bust  welfare  is  not  interfered  with.  It  is  much 
the  same  with  onr  heavenly  Father'  when  we 
are  assured  that  '  if  men  who  are  evil  know  how 
to  srive  gi'od  things  to  their  children,  much 
more  shall  our  lu'avenly  Father  give  good  things 
to  those  who  ask  Him. "  The  two  cases,  indeed, 
that  our  heavenly  and  that  of  our  earthly 
father,  are  not  identical,  hut  they  are  parallel, 
and  the  earthly  may  throw  light  on  the 
heavenly.  God,  in  His  sovereign  wisdom  and 
for  our  good,  has  laid  down  governmental  laws, 
and  these  He  cannot  be  expected  to  contravene  ; 
and  much  as  He  may  yearn  to  grant  the  requests 
of  those  who  pray,  yet  He  will  not  do  so  when 
this  might  injure  their  best  interests  ;  He  will 
not,  fur  instance,  give  them  wealth  when  this 
might  make  them  vain  and  proud,  or  tempt 
them  into  sinful  indulgences.     McCusli. 

You  may  contidently  take  up  David's  con- 
clusion— "  The  Lord  shall  save  me."  Is  not 
this  too  bold  V  Yes,  if  founded  upon  anything 
in  yourself  as  the  cause  why  God  should  save 
you,  it  is  daring  presumption  ;  but  from  the 
Lord's  absolute  dccliirations,  full  and  free  prom- 
ises given  us  in  Christ,  we  are  divinely  war- 
ranted thus  to  conclude.  Then  take  and  prize 
the  Lord's  word  as  your  blessed  charter  of  sal- 
vation ;  plead  before  Him  ;  expect  all  salvation 
from  Ilim,  even  victory  over  all  sin,  deliverance 
from  every  trouble,  the  comfort  of  holiness 
here,  and  the  joys  of  glory  in  eternity — "  All 
are  yours,  and  ye  are  Christ's,  and  Christ  is 
God's."     W.  Mason. 

17.  Evening  and  morning.  The 
three  principal  parts  of  the  day  are  mentioned, 
cither  as  marking  special  times  set  apart  for 
prayer,  or  as  a  poetical  expression  for  "  the 
whole  day,"  "at  all  times,"  "without  ceas- 
ing."    P. It  is  as  impossible  for  the  soul  to 

live  and  thrive  without  daily  prayer,  as  for  the 
body  to  live  and  thrive  without  daily  food. 
Our  graces  are  like  plants  that  need  daily  water- 
ing ;  lamps  that  need  daily  filling  ;  bodies  that 
need  daily  feeding.  It  is  as  necessary  for  the 
graces  of  the  inner,  as  for  the  strength,  and 
health,  and  life  of  the  outward  man  that  we 
should  wait  on  God  to  say,  "  Give  me  day  by 
day  my  daily  bread."     Guthrie. 

Easiness  of  desire  is  a  great  enemy  to  the 


success  of  a  good  man's  prayer.  It  must  be  an 
intent,  zealous,  busy,  operative  pray<T.  For, 
consider  what  a  huge  ind<^ceney  it  is,  that  a  man 
should  speak  to  Gtid  for  a  tiling  that  lie  values 
not.  Our  prayers  uiibraiil  our  spirits,  when  we 
beg  tamely  for  those  tilings  for  which  we  ought 
to  die  ;  which  are  more  precious  than  imperial 
sceptres,  richer  than  the  spoils  of  the  sea,  or 
the  treasures  of  the  Indian  hills.     Bishop  J. 

Tiiyliir. It   is   frequent  converse  with   God 

which  begetteth  a  particular  acquaintance  with 
Him,  a  mipdful  regard  of  Him,  a  hearty  liking 
to  Him,  a  delightful  taste  of  His  goodness,  and 
conseiiuently  a  sincere  and  solid  good-will 
toward  Him  ;  but  intermission  thereof  produe- 
eth  estrangement  or  enmity  toward  Him.  If 
we  seldom  come  at  God,  we  shall  little  know 
Him,  not  much  care  for  Him,  scarce  remember 
Him,  rest  insensible  of  His  love  and  regardless 
of  His  favor  ;  a  coldness,  a  shyness,  a  distaste, 
an  antipathy  toward  Him  will  by  degrees  creep 
upon  us.  Abstinence  from  His  company  and 
presence  will  east  us  into  conversations  destruc- 
tive or  prejudicial  to  our  friendship  with  Him. 
Barroio. 

As  we  are  creatures  of  impulse,  inspiration, 
libert}',  so  also  we  are  creatures  of  drill,  and 
there  is  noway  to  perfect  or  establish  us  in  any- 
thing  unless  we  could  be  required  to  do  what 
we  are  not  inclined  to  do  ;  to  appoint  our  times 
of  prayer,  keep  ourselves  in  rounds  of  observ- 
ance, and  holdfast  in  the  punctual  discipline  of 
times.  If  we  have  no  times  in  religion  but  such 
as  we  take  b}'  mere  impulse  or  inclination,  we 
shall  fall  away  at  last  from  all  times  and  all 
duties.  Let  any  one  take  the  ground,  for  ex- 
ample, that  he  will  never  pray  except  when  he 
is  drawn  to  it,  and  he  will  less  and  less  fre- 
quently be  drawn.  If  any  one  tells  me  that  he 
cannot  pray  when  he  is  disinclined  or  not  moved 
to  it,  and  would  feel  it  even  to  be  an  act  of  in- 
sincerity, I  understand  that  he  prays  very  sel- 
dom, and  perhaps  never.  Such  a  rule  of  prayer 
would  gradually  let  down  the  best  Christian, 
and  finally  lake  him  quite  away  from  the  exer- 
cise. If  instead  of  girding  himself  to  what  iu- 
tercst  he  may  find,  he  yields  to  his  mere  self- 
indulgence,  that  self-indulgence  will  rot  away 
his  confidence,  exterminate  his  peace,  turn  itself 
into  habitual  disinclination,  and  so,  by  a  fixed 
law,  put  an  end  to  his  praying  altogether.  Let 
any  most  dull  and  worldly  minded  Christian 
gather  himself  up  to  the  established  rule  of 
prayer  for  three  times,  twice,  or  even  once  a 
day,  determined  not  to  have  it  as  a  mere  observ- 
ance, but  as  an  exercise  of  grace  and  practical 
waiting  on  God,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
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Jic  is  truly  restored  and  walks  in  liberty.  So 
tliat  if  we  grant  tlie  inherent  defect  of  any  and 
all  prayers  in  whicli  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  forced  exercise,  no  impulse,  no  lilierly,  the 
true  way  to  be  in  liberty,  and  be  kept  liabiluully 
there,  is  to  lire  in  that  holy  routine  which  is  the 
bond  of  all  true  application,  and  the  certain 
method  of  all  earnestness  and  tidelity.  And 
nccordinsly  it  will  be  found,  as  a  mailer  of  fact, 
that  they  who  are  readiest  to  endure  hardness, 
and  have  least  delicacy  about  forcing  them- 
selves in  constrained  exercises,  have  really  most 
liberty,  live  closest  to  God,  enjoy  most  of  His 
smile,  and  as  they  keep  up  the  rounds  of  duty 
most  faithfully,  will  have  really  least  feeling  of 
constraint,  or  even  think  of  it  as  no  constraint 
at  all.     BiixhiielL 

And  He  shall  liear  my  voice.  He 
is  confident  that  he  will  prevail  ;  he  makes  no 
question  that  he  would  be  heard  ;  he  speaks  as 
if  already  he  were  answered.  When  our  win- 
dow is  opened  toward  heaven,  the  windows  of 
heaven  are  open  to  us.  Have  but  a  pleading 
heart,  and  God  will  have  a  plenteous  hand.     S. 

IS.  The  bailie  agraiiiKt  inc.  Many  a 
great  battle  turns  at  last  on  the  reserve.  Life's 
battles  and  crises  are  determined  in  like  manner, 
ofttimes,  by  the  reserve  or  the  absence  of  re- 
serve. AVe  must  all  be  assailed  by  temptations 
and  by  spiritual  foes,  when  victory  can  be 
gained  only  if  we  have  reserves  of  resistance  to 
call  into  action.  We  must  all  stand  before  tasks 
andduties  which  will  altogether  baffle  curabil- 
ity if  we  have  no  more  strength  lo  draw  on 
than  we  have  been  using  in  the  common  duties 
of  the  common  days.  Blessed  are  they  who 
have  learned  to  draw  on  the  infinite  resources  of 
Divine  strength  ;  with  the  fulness  of  God  as 
reserve  they  can  never  fail.     J.  R.  M. 

19.  God  villheitr  and  iinmrcr  thcm,and(He) 
inhabiting  antiqiiiti/  (will  hear  and  answer  those) 
to  whom  there  are  no  changes,  and  (who)/<vn"  not 
Qod.  As  He  has  heard  me  in  mercy,  so  will  He 
hear  them  in  wrath.  As  He  has  answered  my 
prayer  in  the  way  described  above  (v.  18),  so 
■will  He  answer  them  in  the  way  described  be- 
low (v.  23).  In  this  case,  what  is  heard  and 
answered  is  not  prayer,  but  the  roice  of  tlie.  enemy 
(v.  3),  and  his  malignant  slanders  (v.  12).  In- 
hahiting  antiqnitji,  or  as  the  English  Bible 
phrases  it,  he  that  abideth  nf  old.  The  first  He- 
brew verb,  however,  could  not  fail  to  suggest 
it  primary  meaning,  which  is  to  nil,  and  more 
especially  to  ait  enthroned,  as  a  sovereign  and  a 

judge.     A. God  will  hear  and  answer  them 

— i.e,  as  tlieir  wicked  prayer  deserves.  "  He 
that  abideth  of  old"  is  not  merely  He  who  Uveth 


of  old,  hut  He  who  sits  enthroned  of  old,  from 
everlasting,  the  Eternal  King.  "  Selah  ;"  think 
of  this  :  He  who  has  reigned  through  all  the  ages 
of  the  eternal  Past,  will  not  He  subdue  the 
wicked  beneath  His  feet  ?  Then,  continuing  the 
couslruciion  without  pause,  we  may  translale  : 
"  God  will  hear  and  answer  them  to  whom  there 
are  no  changes  and  who  fear  not  God."  The 
word  for  "  changes"  might  possibly  refer  to  in- 
ward, moral  changes  ;  but  its  current  usage  as 
well  as  the  logic  of  this  passage  strongly  favor 
its  reference  to  physical  changes  of  condition — 
e.g.,  calamities,  reverses.  God  will  hear  and  an- 
swer (in  righteous  justice)  those  who,  long  pros- 
perous, have  been  hardened  in  iniquitj',  past  all 
wholesome  fear  of  His  name.     C. 

Bicavse  they  hate  no  changes,  no  afflictions, 
no  interruption  to  the  constant  course  of  (heir 
prosperity,  no  rrosscs  to  empty  them  from  ves- 
sel to  vessel,  therefore  they  tear  not  Ood,  they 
live  in  a  constant  neglect  and  eonlempt  of  God 
and  religion,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  their  other 
wickedness,  and  by  whicli  they  are  certainly 

markedfor  destruction.    H. Their  prosperity 

keeps  a  settled  course,  and  because  they  find 
all  things  going  on  in  the  old  course  of  Provi- 
dence, therefore  they  go  on  in  their  old  course 
of  sinfulness,  "  they  fear  not  God;"  intimating 
that  as  such  changes  always  should,  so  usually 
they  do,  awaken  fear  ;  and  that,  if  the  Lord 
would  but  change,  and  toss,  and  tumble  them 
about,  by  varicms  troublesome  dispensations, 
surely  they  would  fear  him.     Caryl. 

To  3'ou  who  prosper  in  everything,  and  are 
agitated  by  no  kind  of  adversity,  no  word  of 
God  is  more  pointedly  serious  than  this.  The 
danger  is  that,  disturbed  by  no  crosses,  unsettled 
by  no  changes,  you  will  finally  become  so  fast- 
rooted  in  jiride  and  forgetfulness  of  God  as  to 
miss  everything  most  dear  in  existence.  Noth- 
ing could  he  more  perilous  for  you  than  just  that 
which  j'ou  deem  your  happiness.     Bvshnell. 

The  only  thing  perfectly  certain  in  life  is  il3 
changefulness.  The  law  of  changes  is  a  law 
that  cannot  change.  It  has  already  been  car- 
ried out  in  every  life  that  has  ever  lived  on 
earth  ;  it  shall  be  carried  out  to  the  letter  in  our 
lives.  There  is  a  ministry  in  changes — a  min- 
istry of  grace,  'which  He  who  changes  not 
would  work  in  us  ;  and  they  who  have  no 
changes  must  lose  that  ministry,  and  do  in  fact 
encounter  perils  in  their  spiritual  life.  One 
peril  of  prosperity  is  dcadness  and  duluess 
toward  truth  ;  hearing  as  though  one  heard 
not  ;  seeing  as  though  one  saw  not  ;  handling 
and  tasting  the  bread  and  wine  of  truth  as 
though  no  consecrating   hands  were  offering 
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them  to  us.  no  Word  Incarnate  saying  of  Ihcm  : 
They  arc  My  Ho.ly  and  .My  ISlood.  Another 
peril  which  comes  in  Ihe  absence  of  clinuges  is 
the  decay  of  i^nuiliide.  Tiiey  to  whom  life  has 
long  bi'cn  rich  and  full,  anil  sheltered  from  im- 
poverishing changes,  are  in  danger  of  losing 
that  blessed  grace  of  gratefulness  which  sancti- 
ties the  joy  of  possession.  One  may  have  his 
church  so  abundantly,  his  home  so  familiarly, 
his  health  so  contidciitly  that  all  couceplioa  of 
these  thinu:s  asgiftsof  God  may  fade  from  him. 
Another  peril,  and  a  greater  one,  which  comes 
in  the  absence  of  changes,  is  the  loss  of  the  sen.se 
of  dependence.  Into  many  a  life  has  crept  that 
most  subtle  and  mo^t  teriilde  loss,  in  times  of 
unbroken,  unchanged  happiness.  The  loss  of 
the  sense  of  dependence  lias  affected  the  soul's 
judgment  concerning  earthly  things  ;  it  has  un- 
dermined its  earnustness  in  prayer ;  it  has 
tempted  it  to  entrust  life  to  the  guidance  of  its 
own  sagacity,  rather  than  to  the  gindance  of 
the  Spirit  and  the  providence  of  God.  C.  C. 
IMl. 

20,21.  David  reverts  suddenly  to  the  fixed 
and  deepest  thought  in  \\U  heart,  the  treachery 
of  his  friend.  De:"ply  as  he  felt  the  revolt  of 
his  son,  that  probably  did  not  surprise  him  ;  it 
was  in  accordance  with  previous  indications  of 
his  character;  but  Ahithopherslreasoucame  on 
him  without  any  preparation.     Cook. 

22.  CiiKt  upon  Ji'lioDdh  (lolmt)  He  gives  thee, 
and  lie  will  sustain  thee  ;  lie  will  never  suffer  the 
riyhtenus  to  be  moeed.  What  lie  gives  thee  to 
endure,  what  He  lays  upon  thee,  cast  thou  upon 
Him,  by  trusting  in  llim.  A. Cast  thy  bur- 
den upon  the  Lord.  Hand  it  over,  heave  it  upon 
Him,  and  He  shall  sustain  thee,  shall  bear  both, 
if  thou  trust  Ilim  with  both  ;  both  thee  and  thy 
burden  ;  He  shall  never  saffcr  the  righteous  to  be 
moved.     Mghton. 

Scarcely  do  we  find  in  the  Bible  stronger  ex- 
pressions of  anxiety  and  distress  than  in  this 
P.salm.  The  writer's  lirst  impulse  was  to  free 
liiraself  from  the  annoyances  occasioned  by  the 
wickedness  of  otliersan  1  the  responsibilities  that 
were  laid  upon  him,  by  fleeing  away  and  remain- 
ing in  solitude.  .  But  better  counsels  prevailed. 
Instead  of  casting  off  his  responsibilities  and 
fleeing  from  his  trouljles,  he  was  led  to  see  that 
there  was  a  God  on  high  who  was  able  to  sus- 
tain him  under  the  one,  and  to  deliver  him  from 
the  other,  and  to  go  to  Him  in  earnest  and  con- 
fiding prayer.  "  As  for  ine,"  says  he,  "  I  will 
call  upon  God  ;  and  the  Lord  shall  save  nie." 
Having  thus  found  the  true  source  of  relief  and 
strength,  he  invites otliers  to  share  it  with  him  : 
"  Cast  thy  burden  upon  the  Lord,  and  He  shall 


sustain  tlice  ;  He  shall  never  suffer  the  righti.'oua 
to  be  moved."     .M.  Hopkins. 

God  has  taken  oar  eare  upon  Ilim  alreAidif.  It 
is  no  burden  to  lliin,  and  lie  knows  it  would 
crush  us,  and  lie  has  assumed  it.  He  under- 
stands our  shortsightedness  and  weakness  and 
frailty.  He  knows  well  how  liable  to  err  in  our 
management  we  should  be,  even  with  the  best  in- 
tentions, and  for  interests  dearest  of  all  to  our 
hearts.  Tliese  interests,  all  that  can  affect  our 
happiness,  peace,  and  welfare  here  and  here- 
after, enter, iuto  His  great  scheme  of  universal 
Providauce — that  scheme  which  is  to  subdue  all 
evil,  enthrone  light  for  an  undisputed  eternity 
—and  are  there  and  thus  provided  for  ;  not 
apart,  indeed,  fiom  our  loyalty,  our  prayers, 
and  our  obedience,  but  in  connection  with 
them,  and  so  made  forever  secure.  He  has 
arranged  and  provided  for  all,  as  our  Father 
and  Friend,  guarding  our  treasures  against  the 
time  of  our  glad  inheritance.     A.  L.  Stone. 

Every  soul  has  an  individual  life,  and  an  in- 
dividual liislory  ;  then,  as  w'e  are  each  a  separate 
creation,  so  we  are  each  a  separate  care  to  God. 
We  are  shut  out  from  fellow-creatures  in  the 
seclusion  of  individuality  that  we  may  be  shut  in 
more  closely  with  God  We  differ  from  others 
that  God  may  deal  with  each  of  us  personally, 
that  He  may  know  us,  love  us,  watch  ovtr  us 
individually.  God  gives  us  special  care,  be- 
cause He  needs  various  workers.  Each  of  us  is 
sent  iuto  the  world  to  do  some  p.artieular  work 
in  some  special  place,  and  the  very  specialty  of 
each  one's  experience  biings  things  to  him  in 
an  aspect  which  cannot  be  exactly  the  same  to 
any  other.  What  a  thought  of  precious  comfort, 
that  each  one  of  us  is  (he  object  of  God's  care 
as  much  as  if  we  were  the  only  being  in  the  uni- 
verse. Surely  !  it  is  a  balm  for  every  sorrow  to 
think  that  we  may  cast  ourselves  and  our  bur- 
dens upon  God's  infinite  care.     Bailoek. 

AVhatif  we  should,  each  one,  read  the  verse  for 
awhile  just  as  it  is  and  live  by  it.  "  Cast  thy 
burden  on  the  Lord."  "Thy  burden"  —  not 
thy  neighbor's  ;  "  thy  burden" — not  the  burden 
of  sin,  the  spiritual  burden,  the  teiiipoial  bur- 
den, the  big  liurdcn,  the  little  burden  :  rjot  any 
one  or  two  or  three  of  Ihise  alone,  but  all  of 
them  and  every  other  conceivable  burden. 
"  Cast  thy  burden  on  the  Lord,"  and  put  Hiin 
to  the  testof  His  sustaining  power.  Will  it  fail, 
think  you  ?    Intenor. 

When  you  have  prayed  to  God  about  your 
distresses,  and  cast  them  upon  Him,  learn  to  be 
silent  and  be  at  peace.  Your  affairs  are  His 
affairs.  If  you  have  tried  to  liveas  His  servant, 
and  to  do  all  things  to  please  Iliiu,  He  is  your 
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partner  in  business,  and  tlie  real  Head  of  llie 
firm.  He  can  protect  you  from  misforluues  ; 
but  if  He  wants  you  to  serve  Him  in  trovible,  it 
is  because  He  can  nialie  trouble  do  more  for 
you  tliao  prosperity.  "Rest  in  the  Lord." 
The  great  life  you  live  in  Him  is  your  true  life, 
and  none  of  tlie  uncertainties  or  accidents  of 
your  external  condition  can  touch  it.  Hal- 
lock. 

"  Thy  burden,"  nr  what  thy  God  lays  upon 
thee,  laythouit  "  upon  the  Lord."  His  wisdom 
casts  it  on  thee,  it  is  thy  wisdom  to  cast  it  on 
Him.  He  cast  thy  lot  for  thee,  cast  thy  lot  on 
Him.  He  gives  thee  tliy  portion  of  suffering, 
accept  it  with  cluerful  resignation,  and  then 
lake  it  back  to  Him  by  thine  assured  confi- 
dence.     S. 

He  siiall  8ustsiin  tlice.  The  word 
"sustain"  well  expresses  the  sense  of  the  He- 
biew,  which,  though  sometimes  used  for  sup- 
port and  nourishment  by  food,  yet  readily  ad- 
mits the  wider  sense,  uphold,  sustain — i.e.,  to 
l)car  tlie  lot  of  care,  labor,  or  suffeiing  which 
Gild  may  appoint.  The  passage  is  essentially 
reproduced  by  Peter:  "Casting  all  your  caie 
upon  Him,  forllecareth  for  you."  Of  kindred 
sentiment  is  Psalm  37  :  5  :  "  Commit  thy  way 
unto  tlie  Lord  ;  trust  also  in  Him,  and  He  shall 
bring  it  to  pass."  No  woids  can  adequately 
express  the  richness  and  preciousness  of  these 
promises  in  their  practical  relations  lo  Ihe  cares 
afid  burdens  of  every -day  life.  Every  heart  has 
its  burdens  ;  every  heart  knoweth  its  own  as 
none  else  save  God  can  know  them.  But  this 
broad  promi.se  proffers  all  needful  help  under 
every  burden.     C. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  sympathize  with  one 
another's  burdens  ;  and  of  course  each,  know- 
ing only  his  own,  thinks  his  own  the  heaviest. 
Christ  alone  can  sympathize  with  all.  Cut 
your  burden  is  the  one  main  thing  you  have  lo 
do  with,  suited  for  present  discipline,  a 
selected,  ordained,  adjusted  thing — "  Ihy  bur- 
den."  Leave  the  balancing,  and  trust  the 
Balancer.  The  Lord  does  not  say,  "  I  will  lake 
away  thy  burden,"  but  "  I  will  sustain  thee." 
He  will  be  "  your  arm  every  morning,"  on 
which  leaning  you  cannot  faint.  He  will  feed 
you  with  such  hidden  manna  that  you  will  grow 
8J  strong  that  you  can  carry  anything.  J. 
Vau'jhan. True  confidence  in  God  and  rest- 
ing upon  God  will  both  free  thee  of  thy  bur- 
den and  also  bring  in  the  strength  of  God  to 
sustain  and  bear  thee  up  from  falling.  Wouldst 
thou,  therefore,  own  God  as  thy  strength  and 
fetch  strength  from  God  to  thy  soul  ?  Rest 
upon  God,  roll  thyself  upon  Him,  and  that,  in 


time  of  greatest  weakness  ;  in  time  of  greatest 
service  ;  in  times  of  greatest  trials.     <S.  liluckerhy. 

To  the  humble  and  obedient  soul  life  has  not 
one  burden  too  many  to  carrj%  or  one  difficulty 
too  severe  to  encounter  ;  it  .says  :  All  these 
things  are  appointed  as  gracious  necessities  in 
Ihe  pirfecting  of  my  education  ;  I  know  that 
all  tilings  work  together  for  good  to  them 
whose  Kive  is  set  upon  the  living  God.  This 
spirit  drives  away  impatience  and  tranquillizes 
the  soul  with  confidence.  If  the  children  of 
God  suffered  nothing  but  punishment,  those 
who  look  on  from  the  outside  might  well  won- 
der as  to  the  rewards  and  issues  of  virtue  even 
in  this  world  ;  b\it  chastening  i.'i  not  punish- 
ment, it  is  training,  it  is  education,  it  is  expeii- 
ence,  it  is  part  of  an  inscrutable  but  beneficent 
method.     J.  P. 

On  most  of  those  whom  He  loveth  God  layelh 
some  burden.  He  gives  them  something  to 
carry,  and  carry  Ihrovgli.  There  are  some  bur- 
dens which  go  beyond  our  own  ability,  and  In 
bearing  which  vain  is  the  help  of  fdlow- 
creaturcs.  It  is  therefore  unspeakably  kind  and 
gracious  in  the  Lord  that  He  invites  us  to  com- 
municate such  solicitudes  and  sorrows  to  Him- 
self, offering  to  sustain  us  under  them  or  to  sus- 
tain them  in  our  stead.  The  burden,  the  care, 
or  calamity  which  God  helps  us  to  carry  will 
hurt  us  far  less,  and  will  be  much  more  easily 
borne,  than  a  minor  sorrow  to  which  we  bring 
only  our  own  resources,  or  at  best  the  aid  of  a 
fellow-creature.  The  believer  is  no  burden  to 
his  God,  and  He  will  not  suffer  the  righteous  to 
be  removed.     Ilnmilton. 

Everj'  true  Christian  has  his  own  special  bur- 
den of  humiliation,  difficulty,  self-denial  to 
carry.  Mine  is  not  Ihe  same  as  my  fellow's, 
but  all  of  us  are  cross-bearers.  Some  of  us  try 
to  get  off,  as  the  Crusadtrs  did,  by  having  a  bit 
of  red  rag  cut  cross-shape  and  sewed  on  our 
sleeves.  That  is  the  fashionable  sort  of  disciple- 
ship  ;  but  it  is  not  real.  The  cross  is  heavj-, 
and  hard  to  carry  ;  but,  unless  we  do  carry  it, 
we  arc  not  His.  And  all  the  procession  of 
cross-bearers  go  after  the  Lord.  That  implies 
Uie  imitation  of  Jesus  as  the  very  badge  of  dis- 
cipleship,  and  it  contains  a  blessed  lightening 
of  the  severity  of  the  previous  requirement  ; 
for,  if  we  follow  after  Him,  our  crosses  glow 
light,  remembering  His,  and  with  Him  for 
leader  and  companion.     A.  M. 

The  true  way  to  live  is  to  yield  to  no  burden, 
to  carry  the  heaviest  load  with  courage  and 
gladness,  never  to  let  one's  eyes  be  turned  down- 
ward toward  the  earth,  but  to  keep  them  ever 
lifted  nji   to   Ihe   hills.     Men   whose   work   re- 
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quires  them  to  stoop  all  tho  lime,  to  work  in  a 
boat  posture,  every  now  ami  then  may  b('  seen 
straiglitcaiiig  themselves  up,  taking  a  long, 
deep  breath  of  air,  and  looking  up  toward  the 
skies.  Thus  their  Imdies  are  preserved  in  health 
and  in  ercctness  in  spite  of  their  work.  If, 
however,  they  never  slraishten  up,  they  soon 
grow  into  the  bent  form  in  whieh  ihey  liave  to 
work.  Whatever  their  toil  or  burden,  men 
should  train  themselves  to  look  often  upward, 
to  stand  erect  and  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  of 
God's  love,  and  a  breath  of  heaven's  pure,  sweet 
air.  Tlius  they  will  keep  their  souls  erect  un- 
der the  heaviest  load  of  work  or  care.     J.  R.  M. 

That  state  to  which  the  Master  refers  when 
He  forhids  us  to  take  thought  is  not  foresight, 
neither  is  it  sagacity.  It  is  not  prevision.  It  is 
anxious  fretting.  It  is  auxious  forethought,  and 
afterthought,  too  ;  for  men  fret  both  way.s — for 
what  is  past  and  for  what  is  coming  ;  up  and 
down  ;    in  all  ways  ;    in  every   direction  ;    in 

ways  imaginable  and  unimaginable.     Anon. 

Foresight  and  foreboding  are  two  very  different 
things.  It  is  not  that  the  one  is  the  exaggera- 
tion of  the  other,  but  the  one  is  opposed  to  the 
other.  The  more  a  man  looks  forward  in  the 
exercise  of  foresight,  the  less  he  does  so  in  the 
exercise  of  for.'boding.  And  the  more  he  is 
tortured  by  anxious  thoughts  about  a  possible 
future,  the  less  clear  vision  has  he  of  a  likely 
future,  and  the  less  powcrtoinHuence  it.     A.M. 

We   have   nothing  to  do  with   to-morrow 

until  we  get  to  it.  When  the  day  comes  with 
its  cares,  then  we  may  meet  them  and  then  God 
will  provide  for  them.  Duty  only  is  ours— the 
faithful,  diligent  domg  of  God's  will  day  by 
day.  The  rest  is  God's,  and  anxious  care  is 
unbelii'f.  Our  Father  will  surely  take  care  of 
us  if  we  are  only  faithful  to  Him.-  Away,  then, 
with  anxiety.  Do  your  work,  your  duty,  the 
bit  of  God's  will  for  the  day,  anil  let  Gnd  care 
for  you.  Then  the  peace  of  God  shall  keep  3-our 
heart  and  mind.     J.  R.  M. 

Even  the  innocent  cares  of  life  sometimes  ren- 
der it  a  burden.  Toil  for  a  living  in  such  con- 
ditions as  this  world  gives  us  is  a  daily  dis- 
quietude. Human  labor  is  heavily  weighted 
with  human  wrongs.  Competitions,  rivalries, 
deceits,  overreachings,  treacheries,  enmities, 
heartburnings,  and  oppressions  make  up  large 
fragments  of  the  life  of  trade.  To  encounter 
safely  its  condilions  in  this  world,  we  need  to 
make  life  itself  a  continuous  prjiyer.  We  need 
to  retire  into  God's  silence  in  the  stillness  of  a 
state  of  prayer.  Meditation  and  praj'erare  twin 
helpers  to  spiritual  repose.  Tiie  busiest  and 
most  heavily  burdened  life  is  full  of  spiritual 


analogies,  by  the  aid  of  which  thought  7nay 
alternate  in  quick  succession  between  earth  and 
heaven,  between  daily  toil  and  God.  Thus  the 
most  laborious  life  may  be  enclosed  in  God's 
tlioughts,  and  made  tributary  to  His  plans.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  live  in  .sympathy  with 
God,  or  be  assured  of  God's  sympathy  with  us. 
For  such  a  hidden  life,  we  need  unwavering 
.sj'nipathy  with  Him  who  rose  up  a  great  while 
before  day,  anil  departed  into  a  solitary  place 
and  prayed  ;  and  who  continued  all  night  in 
prayer — '•  The  morning  star  finding  Him  where 
the  evening  star  left  Him."     Plalfs. 

The  child  of  God  lays  his  affairs  and  himself 
on  God,  and  so  hath  no  pressing  care.  No  care 
but  the  care  of  love,  how  to  please,  how  to 
honor  his  Lord  ;  and  in  this  he  depends  on  Him, 
too,  both  for  skill  and  strength  ;  and,  touching 
tlie  success  of  things,  leaves  that  as  none  of  his 
to  be  burdened  with  ;  casts  it  on  G  id,  and  He 
careth  for  it.  They  need  not  both  care.  His 
care  alone  is  sufficient  ;  hence  peace,  inconceiv- 
able peace.  Be  careful  for 'nothinrj  ;  but  ineiKvy- 
thinr/,  by  prayer  and  sitppllcntion,  with  tlianks- 
flirinri,  let  your  requcntabe  madeknownnitto  God. 
Ami  the  peace  of  God,  toMch  passeth  all  under- 
standing, shall  keep  your  hcarta  and  minds, 
thnnirjh  Jesus  Christ.     Lcighton. 

as.  This  verse  sounds  like  a  prophetic  antici- 
pation of  the  suicide  of  Ahithophel,  and  the 
fale  of  Absalimi  :  but  the  Psalmist  probably 
docs  but  express  a  fixed  conviction  in  the  jus- 
tice of  God.  Cook. God's  laws  are  no  insig- 
nificant things  to  be  broken  with  impunity. 
They  are  immutable,  adamantine  ordinances, 
set  to  guard  all  great  and  universal  interests, 
lifting  themselves  up  as  impassable  bariiers  be- 
tween sin  and  holiness,  and  as  long  as  God 
reigns  they  will  never  be  relaxed  in  one  tittle 
of  their  righteous  requirements,  nor  fail  one  jot 
of  their  full  vindication.     Ihdlock. 

Shall  not  live  out  Iialf  their  days. 
A  wicked  man  never  lives  out  half  his  days  ; 
for  either  he  is  cut  off  before  he  hath  lived  halt 
the  course  of  nature,  or  he  is  cut  off  before  he 
hath  lived  a  quarter  of  the  course  of  his  desires  ; 
either  he  lives  not  half  so  long  as  he  might,  or 
not  a  tenth  part  so  long  as  he  would  ;  and  there- 
fore let  him  die  when  he  will,  he  dies  out  of  sea- 
son. He  never  kept  time  or  season  with  God, 
and  surely  Gnd  will  not  keep  or  regard  his  time 
or  season.  Caryl. Sin  is  a  shortener  of  every- 
thing ;  it  consumes  our  wealth,  it  conliues  our 
liberty,  it  impeachelh  our  hcallh.  and  it  ab- 
brcviateth  our  life,  and  brings  us  speedily  unto 
our  graves.     Griffith  Wi  Hums. 

1  will  trust.     Trust  awakens  fortitude.     It 
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gives  strength  of  heart  and  hope ;  inspires 
courage  ;  lights  the  eye  ;  nerves  the  impotent 
arm  ;  plucks  victory  from  defeat.  Hope  that 
is  born  of  faith  makes  a  man  patiejit  aad  strong. 
Amid  all  life's  vicissitudes  he  is  sustained  by 
the  thought  that  within  and  around  all  tinngs 
is  tne  unfailing  mercy  of  God.  When  I  lie 
hearts  of  other  men  are  failing  them  for  fear  on 


account  of  the  future  of  the  world,  he  dwells  in 
quietness.  He  sees  the  evil  looming  up  ;  ho 
kuows  that  the  storm  will  break  ;  but  he  is  not 
afraid  of  tlie  issue,  believing  that  it  does  not 
turn  ou  the  question  of  big  battalions,  but  on 
the  question  as  to  what  side  has  God  ou  it.  It 
is  the  goodness  of  God  that  he  expects  to  see, 
aud  that  vision  cannot  fail  him.     J.  M.  CampbeU. 
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POK   THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN  ;     SET   TO  JONATH    ELEM   REHOKIM.      A   PSALM    OF   DAVID  : 
WHEN   THE   PHILISTINES   TOOK   HIM    IN   OATH. 


MICHTAM  : 


1  Be  merciful  unto  me,  O  God  ;  for  man  would 
swallow  me  up  : 
All  the  day  long  he  fighting  oppresselh  me. 
8  Mine  enemies  would  swallow  mo  up  all  the 
day  long  : 
For  they  be  many  that  fight  proudly  against 
me. 

3  What  time  I  am  afraid, 

I  will  put  my  trust  in  thee. 

4  In  God  I  will  praise  his  word  : 

In  God  have  I   put  my  trust,  I  will  not  be 

afraid  ; 
What  can  llcsh  do  unto  me  ? 

6  All  the  day  long  they  wrest  my  words  : 
All  their  thoughts  are  against  me  for  evil. 

6  They  gather  themselves  together,  they  hide 
them.'clves. 
They  mark  my  steps. 
Even  as  they  have  waited  for  my  soul. 


7  Shall  they  escape  by  iniquity  ? 

In  anger  cast  down  the  peoples,  O  God. 

8  Thou  tjUest  my  wanderings  : 

Put  thou  my  tears  into  thy  bottle  ; 
Are  they  not  in  thy  book  ? 

9  Then  shall  mine  enemies  turn  back  in  the 

day  that  I  call  : 
This  I  know,  that  God  is  for  me. 

10  In  God  will  I  praise  Iris  word  : 

In  the  LonD  will  I  praise  his  word. 

11  In  God  have  I  put  my  trust,  I  will  not  be 

afraid  ; 
What  can  man  do  unto  me  ? 

12  Thy  vows  are  upon  me,  O  God  : 

I  will  render  thank  offerings  unto  thee. 

13  For  thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death. 
IList  thou  not  delivered  my  feet  from  falling  ? 
That  I  may  walk  bi'fore  God 

In  the  light  of  the  living. 


Here  again  the  title  is  a  sufficient  guide.  The 
Psalm  is  connected  with  the  seizure  of  David 
by  the  Philistines,  and  his  presentation  to 
Aehisli,  the  King  of  Galh,  as  the  champion  of 

Israel  (1  Sam.  31  :  lO-lo).     De   Witt. It  is  a 

characteristic  possessed  in  common  by  the 
Psalms  of  this  period,  that  the  prospect  of  the 
jndgment  that  will  come  upon  the  whole  of  the 
hostile  world  is  combined  with  David's  pros- 
pect of  the  judgment  that  will  come  upon  his 
enemies  (7:8;  55  :  8  ;  59  :  5).     D. 

The  complaint  of  one  who,  though  hard 
pressed  by  enemies,  nevertheless  trusts  in  God, 
rests  in  His  promises,  flees  to  Him  for  succor, 
and  renders  thaulis  for  His  mercy,     Through- 


out, his  confidence  never  forsakes  him.  Indeed, 
we  see  here  the  victory  rather  than  the  struggle 
of  faith.  Hence  the  refrain,  with  which  the 
first  and  second  parts  conclude,  "  In  God  will  I 
praise  His  Word.  What  can  Hesh  (man)  do  unto 
me?"  The  Psalm  falls  naturally  into  three 
divisions  :  The  first  and  second  scarcely  differ 
in  their  subject-matter.  They  each  contain  a 
cry  for  help  against  enemies,  and  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  God  ;  the  second,  however, 
being  somewhat  more  emphatic  than  the  first. 
The  first  consists  of  vs.  1-4  ;  the  second  of  vs. 
5-11.  The  Psalm  then  concludes  (vs.  13.  IS) 
with  words  of  devout  thankfulness.  P. 
2.   The    word    translated   "  O    Thou    Most 
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Hiffh"  (A.  V.)  is  commonly  an  adverb,  mean- 
ing proudly,  as  from  a  higher  position  and  with 
superior  claims.  In  this  souse  it  would  here 
describe  the  spirit  of  their  fighting  against  Him. 
Hebrew  usage;  does  not  sustain  our  translators 
in  taking  it  as  a  name  of  God.     C. 

3.  Trust  in  God  does  not  make  us  cease  to  bo 
men,  and  to  have  tlio  feelings  of  men  ;  but  it 
gives  a  better  than  any  stoical  calmness  ;  it  lifts 
tlie  man  who  is  trembling  in  himself  above  the 
fear  which  assails  him  ;  in  the  very  midst  of 
fear  it  listens  to  the  voice  which  says,  Fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee.  "  Assuredly, "  says  Calvin, 
"  this  is  the  true  test  and  proof  of  our  faith  : 
when  fears  harass  us,  so  far  as  our  fleshy  nature 
is  concerned,  but  do  not  overthrow  and  uusettlc 
our  minds. "     P. 

It  is  a  good  maxim  with  which  tn  go  into  a 
world  of  danger  ;  a  good  maxim  in  a  storm,  and 
when  in  danger  on  the  land  ;  a  good  maxim 
when  we  are  sick  ;  a  good  maxim  when  wo 
think  of  death  and  the  judgment — "  What  time 
I  am  nfmid,  I  icill  trust  in   Thee."     Barnes. 

If  we  accustomed  ourselves  to  think  of  our 

common  mercies,  to  study  God  as  au  affection- 
ate parent  in  His  evcry-day  dealings ;  if  we 
thought  of  His  love  as  sustaining  us  at  night, 
awakening  us  in  the  morning,  and  guarding  us 
duiing  the  daytime  ;  if  we  saw  His  love  in 
eveiy thing  :  felt  it  in  the  beating  of  the  pulse, 
heard  it  in  the  voices  of  friendship  around  us, 
it  could  hardly  bo  that  we  should  think  it  with- 
drawn from  us  the  moment  we  were  overtaken 
by  any  sorrow.  Wo  should  have  this  truth, 
then,  graven  upon  our  minds  :  our  common 
mercies  are  the  best  preparations  for  trials. 
We  may  have  to  go  down  into  the  deep,  the 
great  deep  of  God's  judgments  ;  and  our  faith 
may  be  shaken  because  we  lose  sight  of  the 
mountains  of  God's  rigliteousnetis  which  are 
round  about  us,  those  attributes  which  guaran- 
tee the  fitness  of  every  dealing  ;  but  it  will  cheer 
us,  it  will  sustain  us,  if  we  have  stored  our 
minds  with  the  tokens  of  God's  unvaried  loving- 
kindness,  and  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ponder- 
ing our  daily  mercies.  Then  we  can  say, 
"  Thou  art  good,  and  doest  good  continually." 
"  Whatsoever  time  we  are  afraid,  we  will  trust 
in  Thee."     E.  Mason. 

There  is  nothing  like  faith  to  help  at  a 
pinch  ;  faith  dissolves  doubts  as  the  sun  drives 
away  the  mists.  And  the  time  for  believing  is 
always.  There  are  times  when  son.e  graces 
may  be  out  of  use,  but  there  is  no  time  wherein 
faith  can  be  said  to  be  so.  Wherefore  faith 
must  be  always  in  exercise.  Faith  is  tlie  eye, 
is  the  mouth,  is  the  hand,  and  one  of  these  is  of 


use  all  the  day  long.  Faith  is  to  see,  to  receive, 
to  work,  or  to  eat  ;  and  a  Christian  should  be 
seeing,  or  receiving,  or  wtjrking,  or  feeding  all 
day  long.  Let  it  rain,  let  it  blow,  let  it  thun- 
der, let  it  lighten,  a  Christian  must  still  believe. 
"  At  what  time,"  said  the  good  man,  "  I  am 
afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee."     Bunyan. 

Faith  in  God  clears  the  mind  and  dispels  fears, 
so  it  is  tlie  most  sure  help —  What  tiiiia  I  am 
(if mid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee.  It  resolves  the 
mind  concerning  the  event,  and  scatters  the  mul- 
titude of  ^eiplexiug  thoughls  that  arise.  No 
matter,  says  faith,  though  all  fail,  I  know  one 
thing  that  will  not  ;  I  have  a  refuge  that  all  the 
strength  of  nature  and  art  cannot  break  in  upon 
or  demolish  ;  a  hiyh  defence,  my  roek  in  wl  oin  I 
tru.it.  The  firm  belief  of  and  resting  on  His 
power  and  wisdom  and  love  gives  a  clear,  satis- 
fying answer  to  all  doubts  and  fears.  It  makes 
day  in  the  soul,  and  so  chases  awaj'  Ihose  fears 
that  vex  us  only  in  the  dark,  as  affrightful  fan- 
cies do.  This  is  indeed  to  sanctify  God  and  giie 
Him  His  own  glory,  to  rest  on  Him.  And  it 
returns  us  peace  and  victory  over  fears  and 
troubles,  and  persuades  us  that  nothing  can  sep- 
arate from  His  love.     Leifjhton. 

3,  4.  Notice  how  beautifully  there  comes  out 
here  the  occasion  of  trust.  "  What  time  I  am 
afraid,  I  will  trust  in  Thee."  That  goes  deep 
down  into  the  realities  of  life.  It  is  when 
we  are  afraid  that  we  trust  in  God,  not  in  easy 
times,  when  things  are  going  smoolhh'  with  us. 
This  principle — first  fear  and  only  then  failh  — 
applies  all  round  the  circle  of  our  necessities, 
weaknesses,  sorrows,  and  sins.  And  very  beau- 
tifully, too,  these  two  clauses  give  us  the  tictory 
of  faith.  "  In  God  I  have  put  my  trust ;  I  will 
not  fear."  He  has  confidence,  and  in  Ihe 
strength  Oi  that  ho  resolves  that  he  will  not  yield 
to  fear.  The  one  true  antagonist  and  trium- 
phant rival  of  all  fear  is  faith,  and  faith  alone. 
The  true  way  to  become  bravo  is  to  lean  on 
God.  That,  and  that  alone,  delivers  from  other- 
wise reasoualdo  fear.  Faith  bears  in  her  one 
hand  the  gift  of  outward  safety  and  in  her  other 
that  of  inward  peace.     A.  M. 

4.  In  God  {I  give  praise  for  His  Word).  The 
rendering,  "  In  God  will  I  praise  His  Word," 
is  unmeaning.  Such  a  combination  occurs  no- 
where else.  But  nothing  is  more  natural,  in 
connection  with  an  avowal  of  fearless  trust  in 
God's  mercy  and  power  in  great  peril,  than  a 
thankful  reference  to  His  faithful  promise  of 
deliverance.  The  ejaculation  included  in  the 
parenthesis,  with  the  repetilionof  the  name  of 
God  required  after  it,  gives  great  emphasis  to 
the  avowal.     This  emphasis  is  greatly  increased 
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at  the  recurrence  of  the  refrain  in  vs.  10  and 
11.  by  ii  repetition  of  tlie  ejaculation  of  praise, 
with  tlie  Divine  name  Jehovah,  and  followed 
by  the  exact  echo  of  the  closing  line  here,  "  In 
Gorl  do  I  trust,  and  am  fearless."  Immense 
weight  and  power  are  thus  gained,  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  thankful  sentences  that  close  this 
beautiful  hymn.     Dc  M'ltt. 

6.  The  enemies  of  religion  have  not  anywhere 
so  quick  an  eye  as  in  obser  ring  the  ways  of  such 
as  seek  after  (rod ;  my  retmirkcTti,  David  calls 
them  (Psalm  i56  :  6),  they  that  scan  my  ways, 
as  the  word  is,  and  will  not  let  the  least  step 
pass  unexamined.  If  nothing  be  found  faulty, 
then  their  invention  works,  either  forges  com- 
plete falsehoods,  or  disguises  something  that  lies 
open  to  mistake  ;  or  if  they  can  catch  hold  on 
any  real  failing,  they  aggravate  and  raise  it  to 
the  higliest.     L. 

8.  As  in  the  last  Psalm  we  noticed  the  sud- 
den transition  from  sadness  to  anger,  from  a  tone 
of  weariness  and  despondency  to  one  of  stern  in- 
dignation, so  here  we  liave  the  contrary.  For 
a  moment  the  Psalmist  prays  for  destruction 
upon  his  adversaries  ;  then  he  turns,  with  words 
of  touching  entreaty,  to  God.  He  knows  that 
each  day  of  his  wandeiing,  each  nook  in  which 
he  has  found  shelter,  each  step  that  he  has  taken, 
every  artifice  by  which  he  has  baffled  his  foes 
— all  have  been  nimibered  b^'  his  Heavenly 
Keeper.  Yea,  no  tear  that  he  has  shed,  when 
liis  eye  has  been  raised  to  heaven  in  praver,  has 
fallen  to  the  ground.  He  asks  God  to  gather 
them  all  in  His  bottle,  and  trusts  that  He  will 
note  them  in  His  book.  The  bottle  is  the  skin- 
bottle  which  in  Eastern  lands  is  used  for  keep- 
ing water,  milk,  wine,  etc.  In  this  he  prays 
God,  by  a  bold  figure,  to  treasure  his  tears.     P. 

A  very  bold  but  expressive  metaphor.     As 

the  traveller  carefull)'  preserves  water,  milk,  or 
wine  in  leather  bottles  or  bladders  for  a  journey, 
so  David  trusts  that  God  keeps  in  memory  every 
tear  which  he  sheds.  They  are  precious  as 
memorials  of  many  a  sorrowful  pleading,  many 
a  prayer  offered  with  .streaming  eyes.     Cook. 

The  act  of  counting  implies  particular  atten- 
tion. The  idea  of  recollection  is  expressed  by 
the  strong  figure  which  follows,  put  my  tears 
into  Thy  bottle — i.e.,  preserve  them  in  Thy  mem- 
ory. The  interrogation  in  the  last  clause  lias 
the  force  of  a  direct  assertion.  T/iy  book,  the 
book  of  Thy  remembrance,  another  figurative 
expression  for  the   memory  itself.      (Compare 

Mai.  3  :  16.)     A. "  Thou  tellest"— by  record 

in  a  book  ;  literally,  thou  dost  book  them.  So 
also  bottle  Thou  my  tears,  for  a  permanent 
record,  to  keep  them  ever  before  Thine  eye.     Is 


it  not  even  so  ?  Precious  thought — that  the 
Great  Father  lets  no  tear  of  His  child  escape  His 
notice  or  fail  from  His  memejry  I     C. 

It  is  the  witty  observation  of  one,  that  God  is 
said  in  Scripture  to  have  a  bag  and  a  bottle,  a 
bag  for  our  sins  and  a  bottle  for  our  tears  ;  and 
that  we  should  help  to  fill  this,  as  we  have  that. 
There  is  an  allusion  here  in  the  original  that 
cannot  be  Englished.  Trapp. God  has  a  bot- 
tle and  a  book  for  His  people's  tears,  both  those 
for  their  sins  and  those  for  their  afflictions. 
This  intimates  that  He  observes  them  with 
compassion  anel  tender  concern  ;  He  is  afflicted 
in  their  afflictions,  and  knows  their  souls  in  atl- 
versity.  As  the  blood  of  His  saints  and  their 
deaths  are  precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  so 
are  their  tears — not  one  of  them  shall  fall  to  the 
gfound.  /  /lave  seen  thy  tears  (2  Kings  20  :  /)) ; 
I  hare  heard  Ephruim  beiimaning  Iiiinself  (Jer. 
31  :  18).  God  will  comfort  Ilis  people  accord- 
ing to  the  lime  wherein  He  has  afflicted  them, 
and  give  to  them  to  reap  in  joy,  who  sowed  in 
tears.  AVhat  was  sown  a  tear  will  come  up  a 
pearl.     H. 

Tears  are  here  employed  as  exponents  of  sor- 
rows and  troubles.  They  liave  a  sort  of  sacra- 
mental meaning,  being  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  an  inward  and  invisible  grief,  and  some- 
limes,  loo,  though  more  rareh',  of  an  inward 
and  visible  joy.  One  class  of  tears  that  aie 
treasured  up  by  God  are  those  which  are  wept 
in  the  spiritual  conflicts  of  life.  Tliere  are  the 
earlier  and  the  latter  rains  in  the  life  of  God  in 
the  soul  of  man.  The  chief  sorrows  of  a  Chris- 
tian life  are  those  which  arise  from  a  sense  of 
sin,  and  defect,  and  unbelief,  and  ingratitude. 
It  is  but  a  poor  life  which  has  not  its  hours  of 
secret  self-examination,  and  its  hours,  therefore, 
of  secret  grief.  The  tears  we  sheel  then  are  seen 
by  Him  who  ever  seeth  in  secret,  and  Ihcy  are 
put  into  His  bollle  and  recorded  in  His  book. 
Another  sort  of  tears  which  are  equally  dear  to 
God  are  the  tears  wept  over  the  wickedness  of 
men  and  the  apparent  slowness  with  which  the 
kingdom  of  God  makes  its  way.  Blesseel  are 
they  that  thus  mourn,  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted.    K  Mellor. 

The  tears  of  which  David  speaks  in  this  Psalm 
were  such  as  any  one  may  shed  in  ordinary  dis- 
appointment or  distresses  of  life.  The  P.'-almist 
knew  that  such  tears  would  be  dear  to  God.  He 
uses  three  metaphors  :  the  arithmetical  table  ; 
the  process  of  preserving  precious  wine  ;  the 
memorandum  book.  "  Thou  Idlest  my  flit- 
tings,  my  changes,  my  flulterings,  my  agita- 
tions." Thou  tcllcst  my  Hillings  ;  put  Thou 
my  tears  into  Thy  bollle  ;  are  they  not  (written) 
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in  Thy  book  ?  Things  so  treated  by  God  ciiii- 
uot  be  wrong.  It  would  be  a  very  severe  creed, 
aud  little  suited  to  niini  and  his  world,  which 
shonld  exelude  tears  from  the  Christian's  vocab- 
ulary of  language.  Sorrow  is  not  our  uoriiial 
condition.  That  gracvful  verse  seems  wrilleu 
as  for  tins  very  end.  lo  show  that  sorrow  is  the 
parenthesis  :  "  Weeping  mai/  endure  for  a 
uight."  Still  sorrow  is  a  very  real  tiling.  No 
one  can  despise  it.  Aud  when  it  comes  God 
sends  it  so  that  it  shall  be  felt.  Aud  sorrow 
comes  with  many  missions.  Sorrows  tell  of  sin 
— sin  that  would  else  be  latent  and  unknown. 
Sorrows  break  up  the  ground  ;  the  ploughshare 
passes  through  the  clods  to  break  them.  Sor- 
rows draw  out  graces  which  were  sleeping. 
Sorr.iws  throw  us  into  the  aims  of  Jesus.  But 
we  must  deal  with  our  sorrows  raeasurcdly.  If 
we  are  not  to  despise  them,  we  are  not  lo  faint 
under  them.  There  are  lears  which,  if  they  do 
not  actually  rebel,  are  nevertheless  murn)uring 
tears.  They  complain  of  God.  There  are  .selfish 
tears  and  too  protracted  tears.  The  highest  ex- 
ercise of  sorrow  is  to  return  to  duty  bravely, 
throwing  into  duty  more  of  Christ  aud  more  of 
heaven.     J.  V. 

Faitlisetsthes'jul  in  God,  and  where  is  safety 
if  it  be  not  there  ?  Il  believes  that  He  fits  aud 
rules  the  nffairs  of  the  world  with  an  all-seeing 
eye  aud  all- moving  hand.  He  orders  the  march 
of  all  armies  and  tiie  events  of  battles,  and  yet 
thou  and  thy  particular  condilion  slips  not  out 
of  His  view.  The  very  hairx  of  thy  head  are 
nnmbr.red.  Are  not  all  thy  steps,  and  the  haz- 
ards of  them,  known  to  Him,  and  all  thy  desires 
before  him  f  Doth  He  not  number  thy  wander- 
ings, every  weary  step  thou  ait  driven  to,  and 
put  thy  tears  in  Hisbottle?  Tiiou  mayest  assure 
thyself  that,  however  thy  matters  seem  to  go.  all 
is  contrived  to  subserve  thy  good,  especially  thy 
chief  and  highest  good.  There  is  a  regular  mo- 
tion in  them,  though  the  wheels  do  seem  to  run 
cross.  All  those  things  are  against  me,  said  old 
Jacob,  and  yet  they  were  all  for  Him.     Leir/h- 

ton. It  is  possible,  if  a  man  puts  all  bis  wan 

deriugs  and  tears  into  the  hand  of  God.  that 
they  may  be  seen  at  la.st  to  eud  in  a  plan,  man 
freely  contributing  his  piirt  and  God  suirgesl- 
ing  and  guiding.  We  cannot  but  think  tliat 
this  shall  be  one  of  the  occupations  of  eternity 
— to  read  the  meaning  of  the  past  in  Ihe  posses- 
sions of  the  future.     Ker. 

9.  What  doth  not  prayer  overcome  and  con- 
quer ?  What  doth  not  resistance  drive  back 
when  accompanied  by  distrust  of  self  and  trust 
in  God  ?  And  in  what  battle  can  he  be  con- 
quered who  stands  in  the  presence  of  God  with 


an  earnest  resolve  to  please  Him?  "  When  I 
cry  unto  Thee,  then  sliall  mine  enemies  turn 

back."     Scupoli. What  a  God  is  this  who 

hearkens  to  the  cry  of  His  children,  and  in  a 
nuiment  deliveis  them  from  tbe  mightiest  ad- 
versaiies  !  "This  I  know."  This  is  one  of  the 
believer's  certainties,  his  infallible,  indisiiulable 
verities.  "  Ood  is  for  me  "  "  If  God  be  for  us, 
who  can  be  against  us?"  Who  will  leslrain 
prayer  when  it  is  so  potent  ?    S. 

10.  "In  Ood  will  1  jiraihc  JBis  Word  :  in  the 
Lord  will  I  praise  His  Word."  The  first  word, 
Elohim,  is  a  name  belonging  to  God  as  a  Judge  ; 
the  second  word,  Jehovah,  is  a  name  of  nurcy. 
I  will  praise  God  whether  He  deal  with  me  in  a 
way  of  justice  or  in  a  wav  of  meicy,  when  He 
hath  thunder  in  His  voice  as  well  as  when  He 
hath  honey  under  His  tongue.  Oh,  how  should 
we  praise  God,  and  pleasure  ourselves  by  such 
a  frame  !     Char  nock. 

11.  The  words  "in  God,"  repeated  here, 
give  a  striking  prominence  to  his  precious  rela- 
tions to  his  God.  We  might  translate,  "  In 
God  will  I  exult,  even  in  His  Word  (of  prom- 
ise) ;  in  God  have  I  put  my  only  trust  ;  I  will 
not  fear  ;  what  can  man  do  against  me  while 

God  is  on  my  side  ?"     C. It  is  the  picture 

of  a  human  nund  at  rest,  and  at  rest  in  view  of 
tbe  Word  and  the  character  of  Ihe  living  God, 
and  this,  too,  in  the  hour  of  trial.  The 
language  is  not  that  of  a  man  who  is  at  rest 
because  there  is  nothing  in  his  present  condition 
to  annoy  aud  disturb  him,  and  nothing  seen  in 
the  future  to  awaken  painful  apprehensions, 
but  that  of  a  man  in  the  most  depressing  circum- 
stances, uttered  in  an  hour  of  peril,  when  the 
present  was  all  disaster  and  the  future  all 
gloom  ;  when  eartblj'  eontidenccs  failed  him, 
and  the  vanity  of  human  help  was  demon- 
strated, and  nothing  was  left  upon  which  to 
stay  his  spirit  but  simple  coufidcnce  in  God. 
E.  Mason. This  triumphant  word,  sn  ex- 
pressive of  a  holy  magnanimity,  the  apostle 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  every  true  believer, 
whom  he  makes  a  Christian  hero  (Ileb.  13  :  6). 
We  may  each  of  us  boldly  say,  The  Lurd  is  my 
Helper,  and  then  /  will  not  far  what  man  thall 
do  unto  me  ;  for  he  has  no  power  but  what  he 
has  given  him  from  above.     H. 

12.  Thy  v<»'»V9  arc  upon  nic.  David, 
when  overwhelmed  by  afflictions  aud  oppressed 
by  dangers,  often  established  his  heart  with  the 
reflection  that  the  vows  of  his  God  were  upon 
him.  There  is  no  privilege,  no  exaltation  of 
blessedness,  comparable  with  that  by  which  a 
.sinner  is  permitted  to  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  his 
God,     Everything  of   good,  whether  for  this 
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world  or  that  wliich  is  to  come,  is  embraced  in 
the  compendious  declaration,  I  will  be  a  God 
to  thee  and  to  thy  seed  after  thee.  The  vow 
corresponds  to  tliis  promise,  and  presents  the 
man  as  an  oblation  to  the  Lord,  holy  and  accept- 
able through  Jesus  Cliiist.  It  is  an  exercise  of 
faith  which  strengthens  faith.     Thormcdl. 

Vows  made  in  his  trouble  David  does  not 
lightly  forget,  nor  should  wc.  We  voluntarily 
made  them,  let  us  cheerfully  keep  them.  All 
professed  Christians  are  men  uiiiler  vows,  but 
especially  those  who  in  hours  of  dire  distress 
have  rededicated  themselves  unto  the  Lord. 
S. It  ought  to  be  the  matter  of  our  consider- 
ation and  joy  that  the  votes  of  God  are  vpon  vs  ; 
our  baptismal  vows,  renewed  at  the  Lord's 
table,  our  occasional  vows  under  convictions, 
under  coirections,  by  these  we  are  bound  to  Ufc 
to  God.     II. 

Psalms  of  thanksgiving  are  not  all  reserved 
for  the  end  of  the  book.  Even  in  those  which 
read  like  the  very  sobs  of  a  broken  lieart  there 
is  ever  present  some  tone  of  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  God's  mercy.  lie  sends  us  sor- 
row, and  He  wills  that  we  should  weep  ;  but 
they  should  be  tears  like  David's,  who.  at  the 
lowest  point  of  his  fortunes,  when  he  plaintively 
besought  God,  "  Put  Thou  my  tears  into  Thy 
bottle,"  could  say  in  the  same  breath,  "  Thy 
vows  are  upon  me,  O  God  ;  I  will  render  praises 
unto  Thee."  God  works  on  our  souls  that  we 
may  have  the  consciousness  of  sin,  and  He  wills 
that  we  should  come  with  broken  and  contrite 
hearts,  and  like  the  King  of  Israel  wail  out  our 
confessions  and  supplications — "  Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  God,  according  to  Thy  lovingkind- 
ness."    But,  like  him,  we  should  even  incur 


lowliest  abasement,  when  our  hearts  are  bruised, 
be  able  to  say  along  with  our  contrition,  "  Open 
Thou  my  lips,  and  my  mouth  shall  show  forth 
Thy  praise."  Our  sorrows  are  never  so  great 
that  they  hide  our  mercies.  The  sky  is  never 
covered  witb  clouds,  so  that  neither  sun  nor 
stars  appear  for  many  days.  And  in  every 
Chiistian  heart  the  low  tones  of  lamentation  and 
confession  are  blended  with  grateful  praise. 
A.  JI. 

13.  Thou  hast  delivered  my  soul  from  death  ; 
wilt  Thou  not  deliver  my  feet  from  falling  f 
Here,  as  in  the  beggar's  Psalm  (chap.  85),  we  are 
emboldened  to  ask  other  benefits  by  the  remem- 
brance of  what  the  Lord  has  alreadj-  done  for 
us.  If  God  has  saved  our  souls  from  perdition, 
may  we  not  surely  trust  the  same  grace  to  keep 
us  from  falling  ?  Piersoa. He  gratefully  re- 
fers, in  conchisiou,  to  the  personal  experiences 
which  constrained  him  thus  to  "  offer  Ihank- 
ofjferings"  unto  God.  His  life  had  been  pre- 
served and  his  steps  made  firm,  .so  that  he  might 
still  honor  God  in  his  further  life,  that  he  miglit 
continue  to  "  walk  before  God  in  the  light  of 
the  living."     B. 


Nothing  raises  the  price  of  a  blessing  like  its 
removal  ;  whereas  it  was  its  continuance  which 
should  have  taught  us  its  value.  Tliere  are 
three  requisitions  to  the  proper  enjoyment  of 
earthly  blessings — a  thankful  reflection  on  the 
goodness  of  the  Giver,  a  deep  sense  of  our  un- 
worthiness,  a  recollection  of  the  uncertainly  of 
long  possessing  them.  The  first  should  make 
us  grateful,  the  second  humble,  and  the  third 
moderate.     Ilannah  More, 
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FOR   THE   CniEP   MtTSICIAN  ;    SET  TO   AL-TASIIirETH.      A   PSALM   OP   DAVID  :    MICHTAM  : 
IIE   FLED   PUOM   SAUL,    IN   THE   CAVE. 


1  Be  merciful   unto  mc,  O  God,  be  merciful 

unto  me  ; 

For  my  soul  takctli  refuge  in  thee  : 

Yea,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  1  take 

refuge. 
Until  th^se.  calamities  be  overpast. 

2  I  will  cry  unto  God  Most  High  ; 

Unto  God  that  performeth  ((H  things  for  me. 

3  He  shall  send  from  heaven,  and  save  me, 
Wlien   he   that  would   swallow   me   up  re- 

proacheth  ; 
God  shall  .send  forth  his  mercy  and  his  truth. 

4  My  soul  is  among  lions  ; 

I  lie  among  them  that  are  set  on  fire. 

Even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears 

and  arrows. 
And  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword. 

5  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God.  above  the  heavens  ; 
Let  thy  glory  be  above  all  the  earth. 


6  They  have  prepared  a  net  for  my  steps  ; 
My  sotd  is  bowed  down  : 

They  Jiave  digged  a  pit  before  me  ; 
They  are  fallen  into  the  midst  thereof  theirt- 
selves.  [Selah 

7  Jty  heart  is  fixed,  O  God,  my  heart  is  fixed  ■. 
I  will  sing,  yea,  I  will  sing  praises. 

8  Awake  up,  my  glory  ;  awake,  psaltery  and 

harp  : 
I  myself  will  awake  right  early. 

9  I  will  give  thanks  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  among 

the  peoples  : 
I  will   sing   praises   unto   thee  among   the 
nations. 

10  For  thy  n.ercy  is  great  unto  the  heavens. 
And  thy  truth  unto  the  skies. 

11  Be  thou  exalted,  O  God,  above  the  heavens  ; 
Let  thy  glory  be  above  all  the  earth. 


This  Psalm  also  belongs  to  the  time  of 
David's  perseculiou  by  Saul.  The  cave  men- 
tioned is  probably  the  cave  of  Adullam,  to  which 
he  made  escape  from  the  sharp  pursuit  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  32),  rather  than  the  cave  in  the  wilderness 
of  Engedi,  where  later  on  he  sojourned  for  a  time 
(1  Sam.  24).  There  are  various  resemblances  in 
style  and  expression  in  this  group  of  Psalms 
that  indicate  the  same  time  and  authorship. 
De  Witt. 

This  Psalm  is  in  many  respects  like  the  last, 
and,  like  that,  was  probably  written  by  David. 
Both  Psalms  open  with  the  same  cry  to  God  for 
mercy  ,  both  are  written  in  circumstances  of 
no  common  peiil  ;  both  are  full  of  the  same 
lofty  trust  in  God,  and  courage  in  the  midst  of 
danger,  and  of  the  same  joy  and  thankfulness 
in  the  assurance  of  deliverance.  Both  have 
even  the  same  peculiar  and  characteristic  ex- 
pression, by  which  the  enemy  is  described  as  one 
ready  to  swalhiw  np  the  Psalmist,  and  both  have 
a  double  refrain  at  the  conclusion  of  the  two 
principal  divisions  of  the  Psalm.  But  this 
Psalm  is  written  in  a  .still  more  triumphant 
strain  of  holy  joy  than  the  last,  and  closes  with 

a  shout  of  exultation.     P. A  refrain  verse 

of    grand  purport  closes    the    first    and    last 


strophes.  In  the  first  courageous  resignation 
predominates  ;  in  the  second  assurance  of  vic- 
tor3',  which  breaks  out  beforehand  into  strains 
of  praise.     D. 

Title.  The  cave.  There  was  a  cave  in 
the  darkened  cool  of  which  David  and  his  men 
were  hid.  Such  eaves  in  Palesline  and  the  East 
are  frequently  enlarged  by  human  hands,  and 
so  capacious  that  they  accommodate  hundreds 
of  people.  This  song  of  complaint  was  written 
during  the  hours  of  suspen.se  which  David  spent 
there,  to  wait  until  the  calamity  was  overpast 
(v.  2)  ;  in  which  he  only  gradually  gains  a  stout 
heart  (v.  8).  His  life  was  really  suspended  by 
a  hair,  if  Saul  or  any  of  his  attendants  had  espied 
him  !     Thcilitck. 

1 .  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable 
in  the  Psalms  than  this  ever-recurring  expres- 
sion of  a  tender  personal  affection  on  the  part  of 
the  sacred  poets  to  God.  There  is  no  parallel  to 
this  in  (he  whole  range  of  heathen  literature.     P. 

Be  mercifkll,  be  mercirnl.  The  repe- 
tition notes  both  the  extremity  of  the  danser 
and  the  ardency  of  the  supplicant.  Mercy! 
Memj  !  Nothinq  but  mercy,  and  that  e.xerting 
itself  in  any  extraordinary  way,  can  now  save 
him  from  ruin,     He  pleads  his  reliance  upon  God 
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as  an  arguirent  to  move  mercy.  "  My  eon  I 
irusteih  in  TJiee."  He  pleads  former  experi- 
ences of  his  help  in  past  distresses  as  an  argu- 
ment encouraging  hope  under  the  present  strait 
(7.  2).     inavcl. 

In  the  past  he  has  sheltered  his  soul  in  God, 
but  no  past  act  of  faith  can  arail  for  present 
distresses.  It  must  be  perpetually  renewed. 
The  past  deliverances  should  make  the  present 
confidence  more  easy  ;  and  the  true  use  of  all 
earlier  exercises  of  trust  is  to  prepare  for  the 
resolve  that  we  will  still  rely  on  the  help  we 
have  so  often  proved.  "I  have  tru>ted  in 
Thee"  should  ever  be  followed  by,  "  And  in  the 
shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  trust."     A.  M. 

The  shadow  of  God's  wings  is  the  protection 
of  His  sweet  and  gentle  love  ;  and  the  s-hade  of 
His  wings  is  the  refreshing  solace  associated 
with  this  protection.  To  this  shade  the  poet 
now  as  ever  betakes  himself,  until  the  danger 
from  the  abyss  that  threatens  him  lie  overpast. 
Not  that  he  would  then  no  longer  rcijuire  the 
Divine  protection  ;  but  now  he  feels  specially 
in  need  of  it,  that  he  may  be  able  to  endure  the 
sorrows  hovering  over  him  undauntedly.     D. 

The  hiding-places  of  men  are  discovered  by 
afBiction.  As  one  has  aptly  said,  "  Our 
refuges  are  like  the  nests  of  birds  ;  in  summer 
the}'  are  hidden  among  the  green  leaves,  but 
in  winter  they  are  seen  among  the  naked 
branches."  Troubles  drive  each  one  to  his 
refuge,  and  each  has  his  little  retreat,  his  shrine 
and  his  idol,  which  he  seeks  at  such  times. 
And  the  child  of  God  has  his  refuge  and  goes 
into  it.  Above  the  raging  of  the  water  floods, 
when  all  around  is  consternation,  he  hears  the 
voice,  as  of  a  trumpet,  saying  from  the  bul- 
warks :  "  Come,  My  people,  enter  thou  into  thy 
chambers,  and  shut  the  doors  about  thee  ;  hide 
thyself,  as  it  were,  for  a  little  moment,  until  the 
indignation  be  overpast"  (Isa.  2fi  :  20).  And 
emerging  from  the  waves,  he  responds  :  "  In 
the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  make  my 
lefiige,  until  these  calamities  be  overcast." 
J.  W.  A. 

Suffering  first,  satisfaction  afterward.  The 
fruit  of  power  and  peace,  gathered  out  of  trial, 
conus  not  all  at  once,  but  gradually.  Ripening 
under  a  clouded  sky,  it  ripens  slowly.  You  are 
not  to  be  di.-ieouraged  by  that.  Almo.st  all  God's 
spiritual  h.-vrvtsts  come  to  maliirily  in  the  same 
silent  way.  That  secret  and  gracious  work  of 
•  the  Spirit,  whatever  it  is,  which  brines  tran- 
quillity out  of  inward  tumult,  clear  sightedncss 
out  of  sorrow,  and  sympathy  for  others  out  of 
your  own  heartache,  goes  on  not  by  swift 
transformations  of  the  inner  man,  or  sudden 


reactions,  but  little  by  little.  The  promise  is  a 
promise  made  to  trust,  not  to  be  fulfilled  at 
once,  but  "  in  due  season."     F.  D.  H. 

'i.  I  will  cry.  Faith  is  never  dumb.  We 
praj'  because  we  believe.  We  exercise  by  faith 
the  spirit  of  adoption  whereby  we  cry.  He  says 
not  I  do  cry,  or  I  have  cried,  but  I  will  cry,  and 
this  resolution  may  stand  with  all  of  us  until  we 
jiass  through  the  gates  of  pearl  ;  for  while  we 
are  here  below  we  shall  still  have  need  to  cry.  S. 

There  are  higher  things  than  knowledge  in 
the  world  ;  there  are  living  energies  ;  and  in  the 
moral  world  certainly  it  is  not  knowledge  but 
aspiration  that  is  the  moving  power,  and  the 
wing  of  aspiration  is  prayer.  How  far  with  re- 
gard to  any  special  matter,  not  irrevocably  fixed 
in  the  Divine  concatenation  of  possibilities,  our 
petition  may  prevail,  we  never  can  lell  ;  but 
this  we  do  know,  that  the  most  natural  and  the 
most  effectual  means  of  keeping  mr  own 
noblest  nature  in  harmony  with  the  source  of 
all  vital  nobleness  is  to  hold  high  emotional 
communion  with  that  source,  and  to  plant  our- 
selves humbly  in  that  attitude  of  devout  re- 
ceptiveness  which  is  the  one  becoming  altitude 
in  the  created  toward  the  Creator.  J.  8. 
Blackie. 

The  Psalmist  goes  on  to  fulfil  his  resolve. 
He  takes  refuge  by  prayer  in  God,  whose  ali.so- 
lute  elevation  above  all  creatures  and  tircum- 
stances  is  the  ground  of  his  hope,  whose  faith- 
ful might  will  accomplish  its  design  and  com- 
plete His  servant's  lot.  "  I  will  call  to  God 
Most  High  ;  to  God,  who  perfects  (His  purpose) 
for  me. "  And  then  assured  hope  gleams  upon 
his  soul,  and  though  the  storm-clouds  hang  low 
and  black  as  ever,  they  are  touched  with  light. 
"  He  will  send  from  heaven  and  save  me." 
A   M. 

CiocI,  llisit  perforiiiflli  all  lliiiigs  for 
nie.  Ileb. ,  thill  j)eifi>rmith  (or  perfectith,  or 
Jiiiislietli,  as  this  word  is  rendered,  Psalm 
138  :  8 — i.e.,  will  certainly  perform  or  finish), 
for.  or  toward,  or  conrerniny  me.  God's  favors 
already  received  are  a  pledge  that  He  will  com- 
plete His  work  of  love  "  vpoii  me."  The  be- 
ginning is  the  earnest  of  the  completion.  His 
imrd  is  a  guarantee  for  the  pirfornmnce  of  "  all 

things"  that  I  need.     Fdusset. "  Hepeiform- 

fth"  or  perfecteth  all  that  He  hath  promised  ; 
engageth  Himself  to  perform  what  He  hath 
begun  to  do,  or  what  is  yet  to  be  performed. 

Pool. To    a    happy    issue    the    Lord    hath 

brought  all  his  doubtful  and  difficult  matters 
before  ;  and  this  gives  him  encouragement  that 
He  will  still  be  gracious,  and  perfect  that  which 
concerneth    him    now,   as  he    sjjeaks   (Psalm 
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138  :  8),  "Tlie  Lord  will  perfect  that  which  con- 
ccrneth  me."     Flavel. 

David,  even  wheu  he  fled  from  Saul,  looks 
upon  God  as  having  jurfurmed  nil  thingn  foi- 
him.  The  word  is,  he  hiilli  perj'icted  all  things  ; 
and  it  is  observalile  that  David  uses  the  same 
cxpri'ssion  of  praisiug  God  here  wheu  he  w;is  ia 
the  cave,  hiding  himself  lo  save  his  life,  as 
he  did  when   he  tiiumphed  over   his  enemies 

(Psahns  C  ;  108).     Bun-ourjiis. He  has  cogent 

reason  for  praying,  for  he  sees  God  per- 
foiming.  The  believer  waits  and  God  woiks. 
The  Lord  has  undertaken  for  us,  and  He  will  go 
through  with  His  covenant  engagements.  Our 
translators  have  very  properly  inserted  Ihe 
words  "  all  things,"  for  there  is  a  blank  in  the 
Hebrew,  as  if  it  were  a  carte  blanclm,  anil  you 
might  wrile  therein  that  the  Lord  would  finish 
anii  thing  and  everything  which  He  has  begun. 
Wlint.'^oever  the  Lord  takes  in  hand  He  will  ac- 
con\plish  ;  hence  pa.st  mercies  are  guai'antees 
for  the  future,  and  admirable  reasons  for  con- 
tinuing to  cry  unto  Him.     S. 

3.  "God  will  send  forth  from  heaven  His 
mercy  and  His  truth"  is  bold  per.souificalion,  as 
if  mercy  and  trulh  were  the  very  messengers  of 
His  power,  the  mighty  agents,  angels  of  deliv- 
erance to  His  imperilled  servants.     C. 

4.  My  Siitil  (if!)  ill  thr  midst  nf  lions ;  I  will 
lie  diHFH  (amonr/)  burning  ones,  sons  of  man, 
(whnxc)  teeth,  (nre)  spears  and  arroics,  and  their 
tongue,  a  sharp  siroril.  By  his  sold  he  means 
himself,  or  rather  his  endangered  life.  Lions, 
as  often  elsewhere,  mean  ferocious  enemies. 
The  form  of  the  verb  which  follows  is  the  one 
denoting  fixed  determination — "  Though  sur- 
rounded by  lions,  I  will  fearlessly  lie  down," 
etc.  Among  or  vpon  them.  Burning  may  pos- 
sibly refer  to  lions  and  mean  raging  ;  but  the  in- 
detinite  application  is  more  natural.  Sons  of 
man  is  added  to  show  that  what  precedes  is  to 
be  figuralively  understood  ;  but  in  the  very 
next  clause  the  writer  relapses  into  language 
still  more  highly  metaphorical.  In  likening 
their  teeth  to  swords  he  presents  the  double  im- 
age of  a  wild  beast  and  a  warrior.  The  men 
(ion  of  the  tongue  has  reference,  no  doubt,  to 
the  slander  and  abuse  which  entered  so  largely 
into  the  Sardine  persecutions.     A. 

It  is  the  spiiit  that  moves  the  tongue  ;  and 
what  horrors  the  sword  of  the  tongue  achieves  ! 
We  read  of  the  froward  tongue,  the  lying 
tongue,  the  false  tongue,  the  Mattering  tongue, 
the  crafty  tongue,  the  tongue  "  as  a  devouring 
fire,"  "the  perverse  tongue  that  falls  into  mis- 
chief." And  again,  the  wise  man  tells  us  there 
is  "  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  the  tongue." 


The  spiiit  must  be  right  !  The  tongue  is  the 
index  of  the  heart.  How  many  homes  havi; 
been  cursed,  how  many  dear  friends  divided 
through  the  tongue  !     An/)n. 

5.  BeTliuii  exalted — i.e.,  manifest  Thy 
glory  and  Thy  majisly  in  the  txeicise  of  Thy 
universal  domiiuon  both  in  heaven  and  in  earth. 
For  this  manifestation  David  prays  ;  that  this 
will  be  he  rests  assured,  and  this  is  his  comfort 
when  enemies  assail.     P. 

7-9.  If  the  former  part  may  be  regarded  as 
the  eveido^sougof  tonlidence,  this  is  the  morn- 
ing hymn  of  thaukfuluess.  He  lay  down  in 
peace  among  lions  ;  he  awakes  to  praise.  He 
calls  upon  his  soul  to  shake  off  slumber  ;  he  in- 
vokes the  chords  of  his  harp  to  arouse  from  its 
chamber  the  sleeping  dawn.  Like  a  mightier 
than  himstlf,  he  will  rise  a  great  while  lieforo 
day,  and  the  clear  notes  of  the  rude  lyre,  his 
companion  in  all  his  wanderings,  will  summon 
the  morning  to  add  its  silent  speech  lo  Ilis 
praise.  But  a  still  loftier  thought  insj.iires  hiiii. 
This  hunted  solitary  not  only  knows  that  his 
deliverance  is  certain,  but  he  has  already  the 
consciousness  of  a  world-wide  vocation,  and  an- 
ticipates that  the  story  of  his  soirow  and  his 
trust,  with  the  music  of  his  P.salms,  belong  to 
the  worhl,  and  will  flow  over  the  barriers  of  his 
own  generation  and  of  his  own  land  into  the 
whole  earth.     A.  M. 

The  song  is  the  language  of  love.  When  you 
sing  your  faith  it  is  a  power  in  you.  The  more 
you  can  sing  it  the  more  love  it  has,  and  the 
more  love  it  has  the  more  of  character  it  reprtv 
sents.  The  ancient  creeds  were  liturgies,  they 
were  to  be  sung.  The  modern  Christian  life  is 
to  be  an  anthem  incarnate,  an  oratorio  of  the 
soul,  a  living  hymn.  Blossom  and  fruit  of 
Christian  character  follow  the  bud  of  the  living 
song  of  a  Christian  experience.  It  is  not  strange 
that  Bunyan  puts  songs  into  the  mouths  of  his 
pilgrims  as  they  are  borne  across  the  last  river 
to  the  golden  beach.  You  are  to  set  your  life 
to  music,  30U  are  lo  sing  your  Christianity.  If 
your  life  ij  an  epic,  its  parts  are  still  to  be  set 
to  music  If  your  life  is  a  simple  lyric,, it  is 
still  lo  be  set  to  music.  Your  Christian  life  be- 
gins by  obedience  to  certain  precise,  clear,  iroa 
statutes  ;  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind,  with  aV. 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength,  and  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself.  Your  life  thus  beginning 
goes  on  chanting  the  beatitudes  and  mel- 
ody of  increasing  sweetness  and  harmony  of 
greater  power,  till  at  last  it  ends  in  the  new 
song  of  praise  and  .glory  to  Him  that  sittetU 
upon  the  throne,  and  to  the  Lamb  forever  atd 
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ever.     The  statutes  hare  become  songs.     C.  F. 
Thwing. 

7.  Fixed  (is)  my  heart.  0  Oud,  fixed  {in)  my 
heart;  I  will  sing  and  play.  The  repetiliou 
adds  solemnity  and  force  to  the  declaration. 
Mxed — i.e.,  firmly  resolv.'d  and  proof  against 
all  fear.  A. If  it  be  refined  from  creature- 
love  and  self-love,  spirituality  and  love  of  God 
will  fix  the  heart,  and  then  shall  it  be  lit  to 
praise,  which  an  unstable,  uncomposed  heart 
can  never  be  any  more  than  an  instrument  can 
be  harmonious  and  fit  to  play  on  that  hath  loose 
pins,  still  slipping  and  letting  down  the  strings, 
pins  that  never  fasten.  And  thus  are  the  most  ; 
tliey  cannot  fi.\  to  Divine  thoughts,  to  consider 
God,  to  behold  and  admire  His  excellency  and 
goodness,  and  His  free  love.  Oh,  tliat  happy 
word  of  David,  worthy  to  be  repeated,  when 
shall  we  say  it  ?  0  God,  my  heart  isfi.ced  ;  well 
might  he  add,  /  icill  sing  and  give  praine. 
Leighton. 

Let  us  clearly  understand  that  all  special  oc- 
casions in  the  life  of  church  or  of  individual — 
church  services,  stated  preaching,  .social  meet- 
ings, closet  communing,  sacraments — are  aimed 
directly  at  our  ordinary  life  ;  are  designed  to 
Imlp  us  live  th.at  better.  We  are  led  up  to  these 
Pisgahs  and  Ilermous  of  spiritual  vision  to  the 
end  that  we  may  carry  the  power  of  these  visions 
into  life's  common  routine,  to  sanctify  and  to 
elevate  that.  These  things  are  intended  to  fos- 
ter in  us  that  constantly  prepared,  fixed  heart 
of  which  David  here  sings  ;  the  heart  that  shall 
be  prepared  for  praise,  and  for  trust,  and  for 
worship  not  only  while  sitting  in  heavenlj' 
pl.ices,  but  also  among  lions,  among  them  that 
are  set  on  flre  ;  when  the  net  has  been  prepared 
for  the  steps,  and  the  soul  is  bowed  down  amid 
the  fret  and  worry  of  life,  and  on  tlie  dead  level 
of  daily  duty  and  care.  Christ,  with  all  His 
power  and  sweetness  and  refreshing,  is  willing 
to  come  down  into  our  common  life  ;  to  teach 
us  how  to  make  our  "  common  task"  "  bring  us 
daily  nearer  God."  When  He  shall  thus  abide 
with  us  and  we  with  Him  all  our  life,  whether 
commonplace  or  sublime,  will  get  its  character 
from  tliat  abiding  :  business,  domestic  life, 
pleasure — all  will  fall  into  the  key  of  His  spirit, 
and  he  who  thus  walks  with  Him  will  know,  in 
the  ready  response  of  every  detail  of  his  life  to 
Christ's  toucli,  what  the  Psalmist  meant  when 
Le  said,  "  My  heart  is  prepared."     V. 

8.  Awake,  my  {;lnry.  Tlie  faculty  of 
speecli  is  one  of  the  best  gifts  of  God's  mercy 
to  man.  It  is  an  essential  element  of  his  well- 
being.  It  gives  scope  and  cnergv  to  the  affec- 
tions, and  enables  them  to  call  forth  kindred 


affections  from  other.=.  It  renders  the  increase 
of  knowledge  possible,  and  advances  tlie  causj 
of  truth  by  enabling  each  individual  to  pour  his 
di-^coveries  into  the  common  slock,  and  to  sliare 
in  those  of  others  in  return.  It  sharpens  tlic 
faculties  by  the  play  of  intellects  one  on  the 
olhir,  and  enriches  all  minds  by  the  mutual  in- 
terchange of  ideas.  It  unlocks  the  gates  of 
sympath}',  of  compassion,  affection,  and  char- 
ity, and  thus  gives  liberty  to  the  purest  happi- 
ness of  our  nature.  It  was,  therefore,  that  the 
heathen,  both  poets  and  philosophers,  would 
define  man  by  the  gift  of  speech  as  his  dis- 
tinguishing quality,  and  that  the  tongue,  in 
Scripture,  is  called  tlie  glory  of  man.  "  Awake 
up.  my  glory."     IHslmp  J.  Jackson. 

As  the  tongue  is  the  glory  of  a  man,  so  the 
glory  of  the  tongue  is  to  glorify  God.  Praise 
is  the  glory  of  all  other  uses  to  which  the 
tongue  is  employed  ;  and  the  tongue  is,  in  the 
body,  that  "  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  what 
the  silver  trumpet  was  in  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon— to  sound  the  high  praises  of  God  aud  ex- 
press the  raised  affections  of  our  souls.  Medi- 
tation cannot  have  a  better  help  than  in  singing. 
The  .slow  movement  of  the  time  gives  room  for 
the  mind  to  compass  the  full  sense  of  the  matter, 
and  while  the  tongue  is  making  Wicpaas.-,  the 
heart  may  make  the  deration.  In  short,  it  is 
adapted  and  suited  to  all  circumstances,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Psalms  composed  upon  all  occa- 
sions and  subjects,  doctrinal,  prophetical,  hor- 
tatory, and  historical  ;  of  praise  and  prayer, 
of  grief  and  joy,  in  the  penitential  and  com- 
plaining, in  the  triumphal  and  rejoicing  ;  as  if 
singing  of  Psalms  could"  stand  for  everything 
we  enjoy  in  the  house  of  God.     B.  Orosrenm-. 

S.  I  will  wake  the  morning  daicn.  The  figure 
is  at  once  bold  and  beautiful.  5Iy  song  shall 
itself  awake  the  morning.  P. Strictly  trans- 
lated, this  clause  contains  a  bold  but  beautiful 
poetical  conception,  that  of  awakening  the 
dawn  instead  of  being  awakened  by  it — in  other 
words,  preventing  or  anticipating  it  by  early 
praises.  We  thus  obtain  the  same  sense,  in  a 
far  more  striking  form,  than  is  expressed  by 
the  inexact  and  prosaic  version,  /  will  awake 
early.     A. 

!>.  As  with  thanksgiving  we  are  to  make  our 
requesjs  known  unto  God,  so  thanksgiving  is  to 
be  the  prevailing  and  the  ultimate  note  of  our 
life.     At  last  all  our  thoughts  and  petitions  will 

end  in  praise.     Saphir. Piaise  is  our  best 

preparation  for  usefulness,  and  usefulness  in  il.s 
retiex  intluencc  is  the  secret  of  all  true  happi- 
ness. We  fail  to  bring  the  fruit  of  righteous- 
ness to  perfection  because  there  is  not  enough 
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of  the  sunshine  of  praise  to  God  and  love  for 
others  in  our  souls  to  lipuii  it,.     H.  J.  V. 

The  people -the  nuliuus.  The  He- 
brew Church  Wiis  neither  called  nor  qualified  to 
be  a  missionary  society,  but  it  never  ceased  to 
ilesire  and  hope  lor  the  couversiou  of  tlie  na- 
tions. This  is  seen  in  those  passages  in  which 
tlie  Ps:dinis(s  betray  a  consciousness  that  they 
sliall  one  day  have  all  the  world  for  auditors. 
How  boldly  does  David  exclaim,  "/  will  sing 
nii'o  Tine  among  tfie  nations" !  In  the  same 
spirit  a  later  Psalmist  summons  the  Church  to 
lift  up  her  voice,  so  that  all  the  nations  may 
hear  her  recital  of  the  Lord's  mighty  acts  :  "  Oh, 
gisre  thanks  unto  the  Lord  ;  call  upon  His 
name  ;  malie  known  His  deeds  among  the 
people."  The  full  import  of  this  class  of  texts 
is  often  hidden  from  the  English  reader  Ijy  the 
circuinslance  tliat  our  translators  hare  hardly 
ever  used  the  word  people,  in  its  plural  form. 
Twice  in  the  Revelation  they  venture  to  write 
peoples  ;  everywhere  else  the  singular  form  has 
to  do  duty  for  bath  numbers  ;  so  that  in  not  a 
few  passages  the  sense  is  greatly  obscured  to 
those  who  have  no  access  either  to  the  original 
or  to  other  versions.  In  the  Psalms  in  particu- 
lar the  mention  of  the  Gentiles  is  more  frequent 
than  the  English  reader  is  made  aware  of.  It  is 
to  be  obseived,  moreover,  that  in  addition  to 
this  strain  of  indirect  prediction  the  conversion 
of  the  world  is  articulately  celebrated  in  many 
glorious  Psalms.  Indeed,  so  numerous  are 
these,  and  so  generally  di.^tributed  over  the 
centuries  between  David  and  Ezra,  that  it  would 
seem  that  at  no  time  during  the  long  history  of 


inspired  Psalmody  did  the  Spirit  cease  to  indite 
new  songs  in  which  the  children  of  Zion  might 
give  utterance  to  their  world-embracing  hopes. 
IF.  Binnie. 

10,  II.  It  is  in  his  heart  to  let  all  the  people 
of  the  wide  world  know  how  faithful  and  true 
is  his  God,  and  how  rich  in  mercy  to  all  who 
call  upon  Him.  To  say  "  mercy  and  truth  arc 
great  even  to  the  heavens,  reaching  unto  the 
clouds,"  labors  to  set  forth  the  exceeding  great- 
ness and  excellent  glory  of  these  moral  quali- 
ties. Hovf  simple  the  conception,  yet  how 
sublime  I  Thus,  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetic 
beauty,  and  with  imagery  magnificently  grand, 
does  the  P.salmist  give  the  testimony  of  his  grate- 
ful heart  to  the  mercy  and  the  power  shown  him 
of  God  in  his  deliverance  from  his  enemies, 
and  in  his  final  triumph  in  reaching  the  throne 
of  Israel.     C. 

10.  God's  mercy  is  so  great  that  it  forgives 
great  sins  to  great  sinners  after  great  lengths  of 
time,  and  then  gives  great  favors  and  great 
privileges,  and  raises  us  up  to  great  enjoyments 
in  the  great  heaven  of  the  great  God.  As  John 
Bunyan  well  saith,  "  It  must  be  great  mercy, 
or  no  mercy  :  for  little  mercy  will  never  serve 
my  turn."     S. 

11.  In  the  refrain  verse,  which  differs  only  in 
one  letter  from  v.  6,  the  Psalm  reverts  back  to 
prayer.  Greater  words  of  prayer  than  these 
never  came  from  human  lips.  Heaven  and 
earth  have  as  they  imply  a  mutually  inter- 
woven history,  and  the  blessed,  glorious  end 
of  this  Is  in  the  sunrise  of  the  Divine  glory 
over  both.     Delitssch. 
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FOR   THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN  ;    BET   TO   ALTASUHETU.      A   PSALM   OF   DAVID  :   MICHTAM. 


1  Do  ye  Indeed   in  silence  speak   righteous- 

ness ? 
Do  ye  judge  upriglitl}',  O  ye  sons  of  men  ? 

2  Nay,  in  lieart  ye  work  wickedness  ; 

Ye  weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in 
the  earth. 

3  The  wicked  are  estranged  from  the  womb  ; 
They  go  astray  as  soon  as  they  be  bom, 

speaking  lies. 

4  Their  poison  is  like  the   poison  of  a  ser- 

pent ; 
They  are  like  the  deaf  adder  that  stoppeth 
her  car  ; 

5  Which  hearkeneth  not  to  the  voice  of  charm- 

ers, 
Charming  never  so  wisely. 

6  Break  their  teeth,  O  God,  in  their  mouth  : 
Break  out  the  great  teeth  of  the  young  lions, 

O  LOKD. 


7  Let  them  melt  away  as  water  that  runneth 

apace : 
When  he  aimeth  his  arrows,  let  them  be  as 
thougli  they  were  cut  off. 

8  Let  them  be  as  a   snail  which  melteth  and 

passeth  away  : 
Like  the  untimely  birth  of  a  woman,  that 
hath  not  seen  the  sun. 

9  Before  your  pols  can  fuel  I  lie  lliorus. 

He  shall  take  them  away  witli  a  whirlwind, 
the  green  and  the  burning  alike. 

10  The  righteous  shall  rejoice  when  he  sceth  the 

vengeance : 
He  shall  wash  his  feet  in  the  blood  of  the 
wicked. 

11  So  that  men  shall  say.  Verily  there  is  a  re- 

ward for  the  righteous  : 
Verily  there  is  a  God  that  judgeth  in  the, 
earth. 


A  PsAi.M  of  stern  reproof,  such  as  a  king 
might  address  to  unrighteous  judges,  the  great 
and  permanent  evil  of  Oriental  despotisms.  It 
belongs  probably  to  the  first  year  of  David's 
reign  ;  the  style  is  rugged  and  obscure,  the  lone 
solemn  and  earnest,  such  as  might  well  become 
a  prince  succeeding  to  a  period  of  anarchy  and 
turbulence.  He  describes  the  wickedness  as  so 
great,  so  thornnghly  identified  with  the  nature 
of  llu!  oppressors,  as  to  leave  no  hojje  of  im- 
provement, no  resource  but  prayer  for  their  ex- 
tirpation. The  obscurity  of  the  language  points 
to  an  early  date,  nor  is  there  any  sufilcient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  inscription  found  in  all 
the  old  versions.     Cook. 

The  incomparable  boldness  of  the  language 
does  not  warrant  us  to  deny  it  to  David.  In 
no  P.salm  are  there  found  together  within  a  .sim- 
ilar brief  space  so  many  transcendent  figures. 
To  a  certain  extent,  however,  P.salms  01  and  140 
are  a  guarantee  that  David  speaks  here.  These 
three  Psalms,  whose  similar  closing  verses  of 
themselves  challenge  comparison,  show  that  the 
same  David  who  usually  writes  so  elegantly. 
tenderly,  and  transparently  can  soar  in  a  great 
variety  of  transitions  to  a  sublimity  in  which 
his    language,    especially    where    it    implores 


(58  :  7)  or  announces (140  :  10)  God's  judgment, 
rolls  on  like  deep  thunder  through  a  gloomy 
mass  of  dark  clouds.     D. 

This  Psalm  is  a  bold  protest  against  un- 
righteous judges.  It  opens  with  an  indignant 
expostulation  on  their  deliberate  perversion  of 
justice,  while  they  pretend  to  uphold  it.  It  lays 
bare  their  character  and  that  of  those  whom 
they  favor  as  men  thoroughly,  habiiuallj',  by 
their  very  nature  corrupt.  And  finally,  be- 
cause they  are  thus  beyond  all  hope  of  correc- 
tion or  amendiuent,  it  calls  upon  God  to  rob 
them  of  their  power  and  to  bring  all  their  coun- 
sels to  nought.  The  Psnlm  abounds  in  bold  and 
striking  images,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  nervous 
force  of  expression.  Tiie  title  ascribes  it  to 
David,  but  without  as-signing  it  to  any  particu- 
lar occasion  in  his  life.  Various  guesses  have 
been  made  as  to  the  time  of  its  composition,  but 
the  Psalm  furnishes  us  with  no  data  for  any 
certain  or  even  probable  conclusion.  It  consists 
of  three  principal  divisions  :  The  forcible  pic- 
ture of  unrighteousness  in  the  .seat  of  judgment 
(vs.  1-5)  ;  the  swift  punishment  which  is  about 
to  overtake  these  unjust  judges,  and  for  which 
the  Psalmist  prays  (vs.  6-9)  ;  lastly,  the  joy  of 
those  wlio  shall  behold  their  overthrow,  and 
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whn  shall  acknowledge  that,  however  the  name 
of  justice  may  have  been  jirofaned  by  human 
judges  who  abuse  their  oflice,  there  is,  never- 
theless, a  rigliteous  Judge  in  the  earth  (vs.  10, 
11).     P. 

1.  Tlie  iiilcrrosation  expresses  wonder,  as  at 
Fomelliing  scarcely  creditable.  Can  it  be  so? 
Is  it  possible  t  Are  you  really  silent,  you  whose 
very  office  is  to  speak  for  God  and  again.st  the 
sins  of  men  ?  That  the  speaking  here  meant  is 
judicial  speaking  appears  from  tliemore  specific 
parallel  expression.  The  address  to  them  as 
sons  of  man  reminds  them  of  their  own  depend- 
ence and  responsibility.     A. III  wileiice. 

They  are  dumb  when  they  ought  to  speak,  as 
afterward  they  are  said  to  be  deaf  when  they 
ought  to  hear.     P. 

Do  yeJiKige  uprig^litly.  He  who  is,  or 
■wishes  to  be,  righteous  in  his  Saviour's  right- 
eousness is  always  the  man  who  is  also  the  most 
righteous  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  duties  of 
this  present  life.  The  question,  therefore,  takes 
an  easy  and  necessary  transit.  In  this  very 
place,  at  this  very  moment,  are  you  honest — 
honest  to  God  and  to  your  own  souls  in  the 
work  in  which  you  are  engaged  1  You  have 
received  the  stewardship  of  many  talents  ; 
where  is  the  capital,  and  "ndiere  is  the  interest 
ready  to  be  given  back  to  the  Proprietor  when 
He  comes  ?  "  Are  your  minds  set  upon  right- 
eousness, 0  ye  sons  of  man  ?"    J.  V. 

2.  Nay,  in  heart  iniquities  ye  practise ;  in 
the  land  the  violence  of  your  hands  ye  loeigh.  Not 
contented  with  neglecting  their  official  func- 
tions, they  were  guilty  of  positive  injustice. 
The  Hebrew  for  iniquities  denotes  various  acts 
of  injustice.  The  sense  of  weighing  agrees 
well  with  the  favorite  idea  of  the  scales  of 
ju.iitice,  which  is  found  not  only  in  the  classics 
but  in  Scripture.  The  meaning,  then,  is  that 
these  wicked  rulers,  instc.'.d  of  weighing  out 
justice  to  their  subjects,  weighed  out,  adminis- 
tered, dispensed  the  most  violent  injustice,  and 
that,  too,  devised  an  1  practised  by  themselves. 

A. So  far  from  sustaining  justice  and  right, 

they  wrouglit  wickedness,  and  this  with  the 
heart,  through  sympathy  with  wrong.  How 
could  the  Lord  enduie  that  the  courts  of  justice 
should  themstU'es  perpetrate  monstrous  iniquity 
in  His  own  land  !  The  fact  gives  the  Psalm- 
ist a  painfully  keen  sense  of  tlie  terrible  de- 
pravity of  human  hearts,  as  we  see  in  the  next 
verse.     C. 

.  3.  Abandoning  the  form  of  address,  he  goes 
on  to  give  a  further  description  of  their  charac- 
ter in  the  third  person.  Tiie  object  here  is 
clearly  not  to  insist  upon  the  general  truth  of 


an  innate  depravity,  but  rather  to  mark  the 
special  character  of  these  wicked  men  as  men 
whose  whole  life  has  been  one  continuous,  un- 
checked career  of  wickedness — bold,  habitual, 
hardened  transgressors,  whose  matnritj'  in  vice 
is  what  miglit  be  expected  from  their  early  de- 
pravity.    P. 

Go  astray— speaking  Wen.  Children 
can  neither  go  nor  speak  as  soon  as  boin,  but 
their  first  speaking  islving,  and  their  first  going 
is  straying  ;  yea,  the  first  step  they  are  able  to 

take  is  a  step  out  of  the  way.     Caryl. No 

sin  can  call  Satan  father  like  to  lying.  This 
sin  of  forging  and  lying  is  from  the  devil  more 
than  any  ;  tastes  of  the  devil  more  than  any. 
Hence  the  very  first  depravation  of  our  nature 
came  in  by  lying,  and  our  nature  doth  taste 
much  still  of  this  old  block  tt)  be  given  to  lying, 
the  devil  also  breathing  into  us  a  .'Strong  breath 
to  stir  us  up  to  lying.  A  liar,  then,  is  as  like  the 
devil  as  ever  he  can  look  ;  as  unlike  to  God  as 
ever  he  can  be.     R.  Cajiel. 

As  soon  as  lliey  be  born.  This  is  say- 
ing in  a  very  strong  way  that  the  race  take  to 
sinning  as  early  as  they  can,  and  sin  with  their 
whole  heart  in  it.  The  last  words  of  the 
verse,  "speaking  lies."  foitunately  guard  us 
again.st  imputing  to  David  or  to  the  inditing 
Spirit  the  idea  that  infants  do  in  fact  begin  to 
sin  from  their  very  birth.  Nothing  in  this 
passage  justifies  us  in  assuming  that  tliere  is  sin 
where  there  is  no  evidence  of  thought,  of 
knowledge  of  God  and  duty,  or  of  voluntary 
moral  choice.     C. 

4,  5,  Their  wickedness  is  desperate,  for  they 
are  like  the  adder,  which  the  subtlest  charmer 
cannot   tame.      The     adder    is    mentioned    as 

peculiarlv    dangerous.      P. The    "adder," 

or  "  asp,"  is  the  hnje  naja,  or  cobi<i  of  Egypt, 
according  to  Cuvier.  The  hearing  of  all  the 
serpent  tribes  is  imperfect,  as  all  are  destitute 
of  a  tympanic  cavity  and  9f  external  openings 
to  the  ear.  The  "  d^nf  adder"  is  not  a  particu- 
lar species.  The  point  of  the  rebuke  is,  the 
pathen,  or  "  adder,"  here  in  question  could  hear 
in  some  degree,  but  iconld  not  ;  just  as  the  un- 
righteous judges  or  persecutors  of  David  could 
hear  with  their  outward  ears  such  appeals  as 
he  makes  in  vs.  1,  2,  but  would  not.  The 
charmtr  usually  could  charm  the  serpent  by 
shrill  sounds,  either  of  his  voice  <ir  of  the  flute, 
the  serpent's  comparative  deafness  rendering  it 
the  more  amenable  to  tho.se  sounds  which  it 
could  hear.  But  exceptional  cases  occurred  of 
a  "  deaf  adder"  which  waadeaf  only  in  the  sense 
that  it  refused  to  hear  or  to  be  acted  on. 
Fauaset, 
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The  poison  or  virus  of  wickedness  in  man 
may  l)e  compared  with  tlie  poison  of  tlie  serpent 
in  the  poiuls  of  its  power  of  iniscliief  and  of  its 
terrible  malignity,  yet  witli  no  assumption  of 
moral  quality  in  Ihe  serpent.  Tlie  comparison 
cannot  "go  on  all  fours."  We  need  not  sup- 
pose that  in  David's  view  man's  poison  of  de- 
pravity runs  in  his  blood— belongs  to  his 
physical  nature  in  precisely  the  same  sense  as 
iu  the  serpent's.     C. 

6.  There  is  an  abrupt  change  in  the  image 
employed.  As  these  men  arc  incorrigible  in 
their  wickedness,  as  they  cannot  be  tamed,  the 
Psalmi.st  prays  God  to  destroy  their  power  for 
mischief  ;  but  instead  of  continuing  the  figure 
of  the  serpentcharmcr,  who  robs  the  serpent  of 
his  poison,  he  suddenly  represents  them  as 
young  lions,  whose  teeth  he  would  see  broken 
that  they  may  no  longer  devour. 

7.  Then  in  a  series  of  bold  figures  he  draws 
further  the  picture  of  the  destruction  whicli  he 
would  fain  see  come  upon  them.  The  first  is 
taken  from  water  running  away,  and  so  wasted 
and  lost  (comp.  2  Sam.  14  :  14)  ;  the  next  from 
i^r^ows  shot,  hut  with  tlieir  points  broken  off 
and  blunted,  so  that  they  fail  to  inflict  a 
wound.     P. 

S.  As  a  snail  melts,  lei  him  go.  The  idea  of 
speedy  and  entire  disappearance  is  still  more 
strongly  expressed  here.  The  meaning  of  the 
word  translated  snail  rests  upon  rabbinical  tra- 
dition aud  a  doubtful  etymology.     A. The 

allusion  is  to  the  slimy  trail  which  the  snail 
leaves  behind  it,  so  tliat  it  seems  to  waste  away. 
Evidently  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  poetical 

hj'perbole.     P. Let  his  march  be  like  the 

snail's  crawl— the  point  of  the  figure  being  the 
melting  away  of  substance  and  power — accord- 
ing to  the  current  notion  that  the  snail  used 
liimself  up  by  locomotion,  perhaps  depositing 
the  slime  of  his  body  so  as  to  exhaust  the  body 
itself.     C. 

9.  The  general  sense  of  this  difficult  verse 
seems  to  be  this  :  As  a  sudden  whirlwind  iu  the 
desert  sweeps  away  the  thorns  which  have  been 
gathered  for  cooking  almost  as  soon  as  they 
liave  been  set  on  fire,  and  before  the  caldron  has 
grown  hot,  so  shall  the  wicked  and  all  their  yet 
incomplete  designs  be  swept  away  by  the  wrath 

of  God.     P. Feci,   perceive  the  heat.     The 

thorn,  used  as  fuel,  kindles  quickly  aud  imme- 
diately burns  out,  so  that  this  comparison  sug- 
gests the  idea  of  a  very  sudden  change.  The 
verse  may  be  paraph  rased  :  "  Before  the  seeth- 
ing pot  of  your  contrivances  begins  to  feel  the 


quickly  kindled  heat  which  you  apply  to  it,  the 
tempest    of    Divine  wrath  carries  you  away, 

whether  your  mess  becookedor  raw.''     A. 

Here  we  must  think  of  cooking  done  in  Ihe 
open  air,  aud  tlie  pots  heated  with  the  thorn- 
bush  for  fuel.  Sudden  gusts  of  wind  sweep  the 
fuel  away  before  any  heat  is  felt.  So  let  the 
concocting  of  wicked  schemes  be  suddenly 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  !  Before 
your  pot  shall  feel  the  heat  of  the  thorn-flre,  let 
Him  (God)  sweep  the  fuel,  green  or  dry,  away 
with  His  whirlwind.     C. 

10.  A  broad  and  vital  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  desire  for  the  (j  rati jicatiiin  of  per- 
sonal vengeance  and  zeal  for  the  vindicat  ion  of 
thegloryof  Ood.  "  The  glory  of  God  "  includes 
necessarily  the  real  good  of  the  offender  and  the 
well-being  of  society.  Desire  for  retaliation  is 
always  wrong  ;  desire  for  retrilnition  may  be  in 
the  highest  degree  praiseworthy.  For  personal 
motives  only  can  I  desire  retaliation  upon  the 
wrong-doer  ;  but  for  motives  most  disinterested 
and  noble  I  may  de-sire  retribution.  R.  A. 
Bertram.. 

11.  "  Verily"  in  very  deed,  "there  is  a  re- 
ward for  tht  righteous. "  If  nothing  else  be  true 
this  is.  The  godly  are  not  forsaken  and  given 
over  to  their  enemies  ;  the  wicked  are  not  to 
have  the  best  of  it,  truth  and  goodness  are  rec- 
ompensed in  the  long  run.  "  Verily  He  is  a 
God  tliat  judgeth  in  tlie  earth."  All  men  shall 
be  forced  by  the  sight  of  the  final  Judgment  to 
see  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  He  is  the  right- 
eous Ruler  of  the  universe.  Two  things  will 
come  out  clearly  after  all— there  is  a  God  aud 
there  is  a  reward  for  the  righteous.  Time  will 
remove  doubts,  solve  difficulties,  and  reveal 
secrets  ;  meanwhile,  faith's  foreseeing  eye  dis- 
cerns the  truth  even  now,  and  is  glad.     S. 

These  manifestations  of  God's  righteous  retri- 
bution will  be  so  clear  that  the  righteous  can- 
not mistake  His  hand  or  His heai  t  either.  They 
will  rejoice  most  assuredly,  and  most  right- 
eously, too  ;  for  ought  they  not  to  sympathize 
with  righteousness,  to  mourn  over  abounding 
and  mischievous  wickedness,  and  be  glad  when 
God  puts  forth  his  strong  arm  to  suppress  it  ? 
Indeed  they  will  have  occasion  to  say,  "  Of  a 
truth,  there  is  a  God  !  Most  certainly  He  will 
reward  the  righteous" — the  suffering  and  op- 
pressed ones  who  stand  with  Him  in  right  doing 
and  in  tlic  love  of  righteou.sness.  In  His  own 
time  He  will  judge  the  earth  and  bring  the 
wicked  to  an  cseuiplary  and  righteous 
doom  I    C. 
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FOn  THI3  CHTBP   MD8ICIAN  :   SET   TO    AL-TASIIIIETH.      A   PSALM    OF    DAVID  :    MICHTAM  ;    WHEH 
SAUL   SENT,    AND   THEY    WATCHED   THE   JIOUSE   TO   KILL    IIIM. 


1  Deliver   me   from   mine   enemies,  O   my 

God  : 
Set   me  on   high   from    lliem   that  rise  up 
agiiinst  me. 

2  Deliver  me  from  the  workers  of  iniiiuity. 
And  save  me  from  the  bloodthirsty  men. 

3  For,  lo.  they  lie  in  wait  for  my  soul; 

The    mighty    gather    themselves    together 

against  me  : 
Not  for  my  transgression,  nor  for  my  sin,  O 

Lord. 

4  They  run  and  prepare  themselves  without 

my  fault  : 
Awake  thou  to  help  me,  and  behold. 

5  Even  thou,  O  LoitD  God  of  hosts,  the  God 

of  Israel, 
Arise  to  visit  all  the  heathen  : 
Be  not  merciful  to  any  wicked  transgressors. 

[Selah 
C  They  return  at  evening,  they  make  a  noise 
like  a  dog. 
And  go  round  about  the  city. 

7  Behold,  they  belch  out  with  their  mouth  ; 
Swords  are  in  their  lips  : 

For  who,  say  they,  doth  hear  ? 

8  But  thou,  O  Loud,  shalt  laugh  at  them  ; 
Thou   shall  have   all   the   heathen   in  deri- 
sion. 

9  O  my  strength.  I  will  wait  upon  thee  : 
For  God  is  my  high  tower. 


10  Tlic  God  of  my  mercy  shall  prevent  me  : 
God  shall  let  me  see  my  desire  upon  i.iiue 

enemies. 

11  Slay  them  not,  lest  my  people  forget : 
Scatter  them  by  thy  power,  and  bring  thrm 

down,  O  Lord  our  shield. 

12  For  the  sin  of  their  mouth,  and  ihc.  words  of 

their  lips. 
Let  them  even  be  taken  in  their  pride. 
And  for  cursing  and  lying  which  ihey  speak. 

13  Consume  them  in  wrath,  con.sunie  them,  tliat 

they  be  no  more  : 
That  men    may  know  that  God  rukth  ia 

Jacob, 
Unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  [Sel:iU 

14  And  at  evening  let  them  return,  let  Iheia 

make  a  noise  like  a  dog. 
And  go  round  about  the  city. 

15  They  shall  wauder  up  anil  down  for  meat. 
And  tarry  all  night  if  they  be  not  satisfied. 

16  But  I  will  sing  of  thy  strength  ; 

Yea,  I  will  sing  aloud  of  thy  mercy  in  the 

morning  : 
For  thou  hast  been  my  high  tower, 
And  a  refuge  in  the  day  of  my  distress. 

17  Unto    thee.    O    my   strength,    will    I   sing 

praises  : 
For  God  is  my  high  tower,  the  God  of  my 
mercy. 


This  Psalm,  which  in  tone,  coloring,  and  ex- 
pression has  much  in  common  with  the  four 
preceding  Psalms,  is  said  in  the  title  lo  have 
been  composed  by  David  when  Saul's  emissaries 
watched  him  in  his  own  house.  It  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  David's  character  that  he  should 
commemorate  in  his  songs  such  a  crisis  in  his 
life.  But  the  internal  evidence  lends  little  con- 
firmation to  the  accuracy  of  the  title.  All  that 
seems  certfdn  is  that  the  Psalm  was  called  forth 
by  some  attack  upon  the  life  of  its  author,     P. 

1,  2.  The  Psalm  begins  abruptly  with  a 
passionate  cry  for  help,  which  is  repeated  four 
times,  thus  bringing  mo.st  vividly  before  us  the 
extremity  of  the  danger  and  the  persistency  of 
the  suppliant's  trust.  Tlie  peculiar  tenderness 
and  closeness  of  his  relation  to  his  heavenly 


Friend  which  is  so  characteristic  of  David's 
Psalms,  and  which  they  were  almost  the  fir.st  to 
express,  breathes  through  the  name  by  whifh 

he  invokes  help,  "  my  God."     A.  M. ''  My 

C«kI"  is  such  a  plea  as  iutinit«ly  overbalanci's 
all  other  things.  He  has  engaged  Himself  to  do 
His  people  good  ;  and  it  is  time  for  Him  to 
work  when  the  enemy  exalts  him.sclf.  We  may 
plead  God's  promise  and  the  enemies'  power, 
too  ;  both  are  a  ground  of  hope  to  a  believer  ia 
.Icsus.     John  Hill. 

3,  41.  He  pleads  his  own  innqcency,  not  ns  to 
God— he  was  never  backward  to  own  himself 
guilty  before  Him- but  as  to  his  persecutors  ; 
what  they  charged  him  with  was  utterly  false, 
nor  had  he  evcrsaid  or  dune  anything  lo  deserve 
such   treatment   from    them.       "  Not  for    my 
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iravngrennon,  Ttnr  for  vii/  xin.  0  Lord.  Thou 
knowest.  who  knonest  all  things."  And  again 
(v.  I),  Without  my  fault.  Though  our  innocuncy 
T.ill  not  secure  us  from  Iroublts,  yet  it  will 
greatly  suppoil,  and  comfort  us  under  our 
troubles.  Tho  testimony  of  our  Cdnscience  for 
us,  that  we  have  behaved  ourselves  well  toward 
those  that  behave  themselves  ill  toward  us,  will 
be  very  much  our  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  evil. 
Tf  we  are  conscious  to  ourselves  of  our  in- 
nncency,  we  may  with  humble  confidence  ap- 
peal to  God  and  beg  of  Him  to  plead  our  injured 
cause,  which  He  will  do  in  due  time.     H. 

6.  In  bringing  Uioir  secret  plans  to  bear,  Ihey 
are  represented  as  hungry  dogs  prowling  about 
the  city  in  the  darkness  for  prey  ;  ranging, 
each  with  his  own  object,  but  in  one  common 

cause.      W.  H.  Tucker. The  masterless  dogs 

are  countless,  as  they  have  been  from  the 
earliest  times  in  Eastern  towns.  They  are 
liateful-lonking,  yellow  beasts,  wilh  sharp  muz- 
zles. The  prophet  vividly  describes  their  mode 
of  life  by  day,  as  I  often  noticed  it  :  "  They  arc 
dumb,  they  do  not  bark,  they  dream,  and  lie 
about  and  like  to  sleep"  (Isa.  50  ;  10).  Afler 
sunset,  however,  they  are  active  enough,  and 
swarm  through  the  streets,  breaking  the  quiet 
of  the  night  with  their  dissonant  noise.  At  the 
same  time  they  act  like  sanitary  police.  What- 
ever is  unclean,  useless,  or  unholy  according  to 
Jewish  (or  Eastern)  ideas,  is  thrown  out  on  the 
streets.  The  dogs  come  and  eat  all  this  up. 
Furrer's  Palae^tina. 

9.  How  weak  soever  the  believer  finds  him- 
self, and  how  powerful  soever  he  perceives  his 
enemy  to  be,  it  is  all  one  to  him  ;  he  hath  no 
more  to  do  but  to  put  faith  on  work,  and  to 
wait  till  God  works.  "  I  irillzrnit  npon  Tliee," 
eaith  he  to  the  Lord,  "for  Ood  is  my  defence." 
Dickson. 

■  9,  17.  These  two  parallel  verses  are  a  kind 
of  refrain  coming  in  at  the  close  of  each  division 
of  the  Psalm.  The  first  stands  at  the  end  of  a 
picture  of  the  Psalmist's  trouble  and  danger, 
and  makes  the  transition  to  the  second  part, 
■*hich  is  mainly  a  prayer  for  deliverance,  and 
finishes  with  the  refrain  altered  and  enlarged. 
The  cry  of  the  suppliant  was  to  God,  his 
strength  and  defence  ;  the  song  of  the  saved  is 
to  the  God  of  his  mercy.  The  experiences  of 
life  have  brought  out  more  fully  the  love  and 
tender  pity  of  God.  When  our  troubles  arc 
Ipast,  and  their  meaning  is  plainer,  we  shall  be 
able  to  look  back  on  them  all  as  the  mercies  of 
the  God  of  our  mercy.     A.  M. 

10.  Read  first  clause,  "  ]\Iy  God  with  His 
Jovingkindncss  shall  meet  me. "     Am.  Com. 


The  God  of  wy  merey  shall  meet  mr  with  the 
blessings  of  His  goodness  and  the  gifts  of  His 
mercy,  prevent  my  fears,  anil  be  better  to  me 
than  my  own  expectations.  It  is  very  comfort- 
able to  us  to  eye  God  not  only  as  the  God  of 
mtrc}',  but  as  the  God  of  our  mercy,  the  Au'hor 
of  all  good  in  us,  and  the  Giver  of  all  good  to 
us.  Whatever  mercy  there  is  in  God,  it  is  laid 
up  for  us,  aud  is  ready  to  be  laid  out  upon  us. 
Justly  does  the  Psalmist  call  God's  mercy  his 
mercy,  for  all  the  blessings  of  the  new  covenant 
are  called  the  sure  mercies  of  David  (I^a. 
55  :  3)  ;  aud  they  are  nure  to  idl  the  seed.     H. 

11.  Bring  ihein  down.  He  would 
have  them  so  brought  down  and  consumed  in 
their  .strength,  dignity,  command,  wealth,  liches, 
that  made  them  proud,  that  they  never  be  able 
any  more  to  oppose  God,  hurt  His  people, 
trample  upon  religion  and  His  Church  ;  he 
would  have  them  live.      W.  Nicholson. 

14.  This  verse  repeats  what  was  said  in  v. 
G,  but  the  language  of  v.  15  shows  plainly  that 
a  different  turn  is  given  here  to  the  expression. 
There,  the  conduct  of  his  enemies  is  described  ; 
here,  their  punishment.  They  came  about  him 
like  dogs  ;  like  dogs  shall  they  be  treated. 
Their  sin  becomes  its  own  curse.  They  come 
with  their  mouth  wide  open,  ready  to  devour, 
but  they  shall  find  nothing  to  satisfy  their 
hunger  ;  they  shall  remain  lean,  hungry,  sav- 
age, as  they  came.     P. 

17.  The  refrain,  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
Psalm,  witnesses  to  the  growth  of  his  failh 
even  while  he  sings.  At  first  he  could  only  say 
in  patient  expectance  (v.  9),  "  My  strength  ! 
I  will  wait  upon  Thee,  for  God  is  my  fortress." 
But  at  the  end  his  mood  is  higher,  his  soul  has 
caught  tire  as  it  revolves,  and  his  last  words  are 
a  triumphant  amplification  of  his  earlier  trust 
— "  Mj'  strength  !  unto  Thee  will  I  sing 
praises  ;  for  God  is  my  high  tower,  the  God  of 
my  mercy."     A.  M. 

Sirengtli— njercy.  He  joins  these  two 
attributes,  ' '  strenc/th ' '  and  ' '  mercy, ' '  very  well  ; 
for  take  away  stn'?igth  from  Him,  and  He  can- 
not ;  remove  mercy,  and  He  will  not  protect  ; 
both  must  go  together  in  any  one  that  will  de- 
fend ;  poicer,  that  he  can — mercy,  that  he  will  ; 
otherwise  'tis  but  in  vain  to  hope  for  help  from 
him.     David   found  God  to  be  both,  and  for 

both  he  extols  Him.      W.  Nicholson. When  I 

have  mercy  and  power  together,  then,  with  tho 
Psalmist,  I  can  say,  "  Lord,  Thou  art  my  de- 
fence." There  is  the  power  that  cit«.  preserve 
me  ;  there  is  the  mercy  that  will.  When  these 
•two  are  brought  together,  there  is  a  refuge  for 
my   soul.     Thou   canst  be  a  refuge,  for  Thou 
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hast  the  might ;   Thou  wilt  be  a  refuge,  for 
Thou  hast  the  mercy.     A.  G.  Brown. 

The  siuger  girJs  himself  wilh  the  almighti- 
ness  of  God,  ami  calls  it  all  his  own  by  faith. 
Sweet  is  the  music  of  experience,  but  it  is  all 
for  Goil  ;  there  is  not  even  a  stray  note  for  man, 
for  self,  or  for  human  helpers.  "  Far  Ood  is 
m>l  ilefoice,  and  the  God  oj  my  mercy."  With 
full  assurance  he  claims  possession  of  the  In- 
tinile  as  his  protection  and  security.  He  sees 
God  in  all,  and  all  his  own.  Mere}'  rises  before 
him,  conspicuous  and  manifold,  for  he  feels  he 
is  undesersfing,  and  security  is  with  him,  undis- 
turbed and  impregnable,  for  he  knows  that  he 
is  safe  in  Divine  keeping.     S. 


Joy-bells  ring  all  through  the  Bible.  The 
mission  of  the  Gospel  is  to  make  happiness. 
The  angel's  announcement  of  good  tidings  of 
great  joy  is  going  forth  yet  on  every  breeze. 
The  story  of  the  love  of  Ch  rist  is  changing  dark- 


ness to  light,  despair  to  hope,  (cars  to  laughter, 
sorrow  to  rejoicing  in  all  land.s.  It  is  the  mis- 
sion of  every  Christian  to  be  a  happiness-maker. 
Each  one  of  us  has  power,  loo.  to  add  some- 
thing at  least  to  the  world's  gladness.  We  can 
do  this  in  a  thousand  ways — by  being  joyful 
Christians  ourselves,  making  our  lives  a  sweet 
song  ;  by  telling  others  the  joyful  things  of  the 
Word  of  God  ;  by  doing  kindnesses  to  all  we 
meet;  by  comforting  sorrow,  lifting  burdens 
away,  cheering  .sailuess  and  weariness,  and  scat- 
tering benedictions  wherever  we  go.  J.  R.  M. 
Every  condition  and  place  we  are  in  should  be 
a  witness  of  our  thankfulness;  this  will  make 
the  times  and  places  we  live  in  the  better  for 
us.  Praise  is  a  just  and  due  tribute  for  all 
God's  blessings.  It  is  a  debt  always  owing  and 
always  paying  ;  and  the  more  we  pay  the  more 
we  shall  owe  ;  upon  the  due  discharge  of  this 
debt  the  soul  will  find  peace.  And  a  thank- 
ful heart  to  God  is  the  greatest  blessing  of  all. 
Sibs. 
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FOR   THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN  ;   SET   TO   SHnSHAN   EDOTH  :    MICHTAM   OF  DAVTD,    TO  TEACH  :    WHEN 

HE   STROVE   WITH   AKAM-NAHARAI.M   AND   WITH   ARAM-ZOBAH,  AND  JOAB   RETURNED, 

AND   SMOTE   OF   EDOM   I.V   THE   VALLEY   OF   SALT   TWELVE   THOUSAND. 


1  O   God,  thou  hast  cast   us  off,   thou   hast 

broken  us  down  ; 
Tliou  hast  been  angry  ;  O  restore  us  again. 

2  Thou  hast  made  the  land  to  tremble  ;  thou 

bast  rent  it : 
Heal    the    breaches    thereof  ;    for  it  shak- 
elh. 
,     3  Thou  hast  shewed  thy  people  hard  things  : 
Thou   hast  made  us  to  drink  the  wine   of 
staggering. 
4  Tbou  hast  given  a  banner  to  them  that  fear 
thee, 
That  it  may  be  displayed  because  of  the 
truth.  [Selah 

6  That  thy  beloved  may  be  delivered. 
Save  wilh  thy  right  hand,  and  answer  us. 

6  God  halh  spoken  in   his  holiness  ;  I  will 
exult : 


I  will  divide   Shechem,  and  mete  out  Iho 
valley  of  Succoth. 

7  Gileadis  mine,  and  Manasseh  is  mine  ; 
Ephraim  also  is  the  defence  of  mine  head  ; 
Judah  is  my  sceptre  [or,  lawgiver]. 

8  Moab  is  my  washpot  ; 

Upon  Edom  will  I  cast  my  shoe  : 
Philistia,  shout  Ihou  because  of  me. 

9  Who  will  bring  me  into  the  strong  city? 
Who  hath  led  me  unto  Edom  ? 

10  Hast  not  thou,  O  God,  cast  us  off? 

And  thou  goest  not  forth,  O  God,  with  our 
hosts. 

11  Give  us  help  against  the  adversary  ; 
For  vain  is  the  help  of  man. 

12  Through  God  we  .shall  do  valiantly  : 

For  he  it  is  that  shall  tread  down  our  ad- 
versaries. 


The  title  takes  us  back  to  the  longest  and 
the  most  glorious  of  David's  wars,  that  with 


the  Ammonites  and  their  Aramean  allies.    (See 
2  Sam.,  chaps.  8, 10-12.)    While  David's  troops 
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were  advancing  so  victoriously  in  the  north 
tlie  Edomites  had  falli-n  upon  the  unprotected 
iiind  iu  the  south,  and  liere  a  new  war  awaited 
the  victorious  host,  whicli  called  iu  (jueslion  all 
the  results  achieved  in  the  noith.  Tliis  Psalm 
refers  especially  to  this  Edomilic  war.  It  is 
only  in  a  general  kind  of  way  that  the  title 
gives  to  the  Psalm  its  historical  setting.  It 
was  composed  hefore  the  victory  in  the  Valley 
of  Salt,  and  presupposes  that  the  southern  part 
of  (he  land  of  Israel  was  badly  laid  waste  by  the 
Edomites,  against  whom  it  could  bring  into  the 
field  no  snfticient  body  of  troops.     D. 

TiTLK.  "  W/icn/u'drnvetcithAram-naJtaraim 
and  toith  Aram-znbah."  An  insult  offered  to 
David's  ambassadois  by  Hanun,  King  of  the 
Ammonites,  led  to  a  serious  war.  Ilanun  ob- 
tained mercenaries  from  Syria  to  re-enforce  his 
army,  Joab  and  Abisliai  his  brother,  David's 
generals,  gave  them  battle.  Joab,  opposed  to 
the  Syrians,  gained  the  first  success,  and  the 
Ammonites,  seeing  their  allies  routed,  took  to 
fliglit  into  their  town.  But  this  defeat  pro- 
voked a  great  coalition,  embracing  all  the 
people  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Euphrates. 
David,  however,  fearlessly  marched  against 
them  at  the  head  of  his  army  ;  he  vanquished 
all  his  enemies,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
small  Aramean  kingdoms  of  Damascus.  Zobah, 
and  Hamath,  and  subjugated  the  Eastern 
Idumeans,  who   met  their  final   defeat   in  the 

Valley  of  Salt.      Lenonuant. The  Syrians 

on  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Edomites  on  the 
south  and  southeast — the  most  powerful  among 
all  the  adjacent  kingdoms — made  common  cause 
against  David,  so  that  this  eventful  year  be- 
came a  crisis  of  immensely  critical  interest  to 
himself  and  his  people.  Hence  the  pertinence 
of  this  Psalm.  These  were  live  issues,  instinct 
with  every  element  of  vital  interest.  AVould 
their  God  indeed  be  with  His  covenant  people  ? 
Would  He  make  them  victorious  over  these  an- 
cient and  mighty  nations  ?    C. 

3.  Infatuation,  or  "  bewilderment"— liter- 
ally, "reeling,  staggering,"  as  the  effects  of 
intoxication.  This  infatuation  ii  the  wine 
which  Gild  has  made  them  drink.  The  same 
figure  occurs  in  many  other  passages.  It  de- 
notes not  merely  a  Divine  jiunishment.  but  that 
kind  of  punishment  which  conies  of  men's  own 
desperate  indulgence  of  their  pride,  folly,  pas- 
sion. When  men  luill  drink  presumptuously  of 
the  cup  of  their  own  wickedness,  God  forces  it, 
as  it  were,  into  their  hands  till  they  have 
drained  the  very  dregs  as  the  cup  of  Ilis  wrath. 
Thus  God  punishes  evil  with  greater  evil,  piide 
with  presumptuous  pride,  folly  with  more  des- 


perate folly.  As  is  usual  in  the  Old  Testament, 
this,  though  sin  as  well  as  curse,  is  ascribed  di- 
rectly to  God.  as  is  the  hardening  of  Pharaoh's 
heart,  the  sending  of  the  evil  spirit  into  Saul, 
and  of  a  lying  spirit  into  the  false  prophets.     P. 

4.  Thoa  hast  given  a  banner.  Thou 
hast  given  us  by  the  recent  victory,  after  our 
prostrate  condition,  a  banner  of  triumph  to  lift 
up  (so  the  Hebrew),  because  of  Thy  faithfulness 
to  Thy  promise.  "  'rhe  truth"  here  answers  to 
God's  "  holiness"  (v.  6).  So  long  as  soldiers 
see  their  banner  uplifted,  they  flock  round  it 
with  confidence.  But  when  it  is  prostrate  their 
spirits  and  hopes  fall.  The  "  banner"  is  a 
pledge  of  safety  and  a  rallying  point  to  those 

who  fight  under  it.     Fausset. "  Thut  it  may 

be  displayed  because  of  the  truth."  Banners  are 
for  the  breeze,  the  sun,  the  battle.  Israel  might 
well  come  forth  boldly,  for  a  sacred  standard 
was  borne  aloft  before  them.  The  truth  of 
God  was  involved  in  the  triumph  of  David's 
armies,  he  had  promised  them  victory  ;  and  so 
in  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  we  need  feel 
no  hesitancy,  for  as  surely  as  God  is  true  He 
will  give  success  to  His  own  Word.     S. 

5-7,  Shechem,  Succolh,  Gilcad,  Manas.seh, 
Ephraim,  Judah.  The  Divine  oracle  promis- 
ing victory  confirmed  David  in  the  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Canaan,  in  accordance  with  its 
original  geographical  distribution.  Shechem 
represents  the  east  and  Succoth  the  west  .side 
of  the  Jordan.  Gilead  was  the  portion  of  the 
tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad,  and  so  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  part  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  cov- 
ered the  territory  first  reached  after  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  while  Ephraim  and 
Judah  were  the  principal  tribes  between  the 
river  and  the  sea.  My  sceptre.  An  allusion 
to  the  promise  of  royal  dignity  to  Judah  in 
Gen.  49  :  10.  where  the  same  word  is  used.  It 
is  vested  with  supreme  authority,  but  his  staff 
or  sceiitre  as  its  symbol.     Be  Witt. 

6.  What  God  speaks  "  in  His  holiness"  is  a 
declaration  or  promise  for  the  certainty  and 
inviolability  of  which  He  answers  with  Ilis 
holiness  ;  it  is,  therefore,  like  an  oath  "  by  His 
holiness."     D. 

6-8.  David  having  received  this  word  stands 
assured,  that  as  Shechem  and  Succoth,  Gilead 
and  JIanasseh,  Ephraim  and  Judah  would  will- 
ingly submit  to  him  and  yield  obedience,  so, 
also,  that  Jloab,  Edom,  and  Philistia,  who 
were  his  professed  enemies,  should  be  subdued 
to  him.  He  expected  to  conquer  and  triumph 
over  them  because  God  liad  decreed  and  spoken 
it  in  His  holiness.     Caryl. 

7.  To  me  (belongs)  Oilead  and  to  mc  Manasseh, 
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and  Epkraim  the  strength  of  my  liead,  Judah 
mi/  l<iwi/iu:i-.  The  idea  is  tliat  the  wliole  of 
Canaan  i  ightfully  belongs  to  Israel.  The  form 
of  expression  is  analogous  to  lliat  ia  the  preced- 
ing verse,  but  witli  a  beautiful  vaiiation.  As 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  country  east  and 
west  of  Jordan  are  there  represented  by  detached 
points,  Shecheiu  and  Suceoth,  so  here  by  the 
names  of  extensive  districts,  Juilah  and 
Ephraim,  the  two  largest  territories  on  the 
■west,  Basliau  and  Gilead  on  the  east,  the  latter 
called  by  its  own  name,  the  former  by  that  of 
the  tribe  which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  last  clause  does  due  honor  to  the  military 
strength   of    Ephraim,    but    asserts    the    civil 

supremacy    of  Judah.     A. This   verse  has 

reference  both  to  the  geographical  and  to  the 
political  division  of  the  Holy  Land.  Geo- 
graphically, Gilead  and  Manasseh  denote  the 
Israelitish  territory  east  of  the  Jordan,  as 
Ephraim  and  Judah  represent  Western  Pales- 
tine. Politically,  the  two  last-mentioned  tribes 
■were  the  most  important,  the  one  in  the  north, 
and  the  other  in  the  south  ;  and  thus  the 
whole  land  and  nation  are,  in  fact,  summed 
up.     P. 

'^  Judah  is  (or,  shnll  be)  my  lawgiver" — i.e., 
all  his  subjects  shauld  be  brought  under  one 
Head,  one  governor,  who  should  give  them  laws 
according  to  which  thej'  should  be  ordered  or 
governed,  which  power  and  authority  belonged 
to  the  tribe  of  Judah  according  to  that  propheej' 
of  Jacob  to  which  the  Psalmist  hete  alludeth. 
Now  in  the  Church  and  in  matters  of  religion 
this  one  Head  is  Christ,  even  that  "  Lion  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,"  as  He  is  called  (Rev.  .5  :  5).  /. 
Brinsley. 

8.  The  Psalmist  anticipates  not  the  constitu- 
tion only  of  tlie  kingdom  in  its  integrity  and  its 
firm  consolidation  by  the  union  of  the  various 
tribes,  but  the  extcn.sion  of  the  kingdom  also 
by  the  subjugation  of  neighboring  nations. 
Those  nations  are  chiefly  mentioned  which  had 
been  from  the  earliest  times  the  enemies,  and 
the  bitterest  enemies,  of  Israel.  The  order  in 
which  thej'  are  mentioned  is  from  the  east,  and 
thence  along  the.  south  to  the  west.  None  of 
them  was  ever  completely  subjugated,  though 
David  greatly  reduced  them  and  humbled  their 
power  (2  Sam.,  chap.  8),  but  triumph  over  them 
forms  part  of  the  promise  of  later  prophets. 
See  especially  Isa.  11  :  14,  where  it  is  promised 
in  connection  with  the  union  of  Ephraim  and 
Judah.  The  expressions  which  follow,  indicat- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Moab  and  Edoni,  are 
decidedly  contemptuous.     P. 

Moab  i's)  my  was/ipot ;  at  Edom  will  I  throw 


my  alioe ;  at  me,  Philistia,  shout  nloxid!  The 
three  hostile  powers  with  which  Israel  was  nicst 
frequently  at  war  are  here  put  together  as  the 
objects  of  a  contemptuous  address.  Moab  is 
likened  to  the  humblest  household  utensil,  the 
vessel  in  which  slaves  were  wont  to  wash  their 
master's  feet.  Edom  is  likened  to  the  slave  him- 
self, to  whom  or  at  whom  the  master  throws 

his  shoe  when  about  to  bathe  his  feet.     A.. 

The  Moabites  as  well  as  the  Edondtes  were 
subdued  by  David,  for  David  here  justly  cele- 
brates his  triumphs  over  them  ;  but  then  was 
merely  typified  what  Christ  at  length  fulfilled, 
in  that  He  reduced  under  His  sway  all  adverse 
and  hostile  nations.     Calvin. 

9.  Who  will  briny  me  (to)  the  fenced  city? 
TF/w  has  led  me  up  to  Edom  ?  In  reliance  on 
God's  promise,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  hope 
and  courage  just  expressed.  His  people  are  ready 
to  go  forward,  and  only  waiting  for  some  one  to 
conduct  them  into  the  enemy's  country— nay, 
into  his  very  citadel.  The  fenced  city — literally. 
city  of  defence  or  fortif  cation,  a  phrase  already 
used  in  Psalm  31  :  21,  is  Petra,  the  famous 
capital  of  Idumea,  hewn  in  the  rock,  and 
almost  perfectly  impregnable.  A. The  en- 
trance to  Peira  is  by  a  narrow  gorge  lined  by 
lofty  precipices,  formed  by  the  channel  of  a 
rivulet.  This  defile  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
length.  At  some  places  the  overhanging  rocks 
approach  so  near  to  each  other  that  only  two 
horsemen  can  proceed  abreast.     Ticeedie. 

Great  success  must  be  a  stimulus  to  greater 
efforts,  but  must  not  become  a  reason  for  self- 
confidence.  We  must  look  to  the  strong  for 
strength  as  much  at  the  close  of  a  campaign 
as  at  its  beginning.  High  up  among  the  stars 
stood  the  city  of  stone,  but  God  could  lead  His 
servant  up  to  it.  No  heights  of  grace  are  too 
elevated  for  us,  the  Lord  being  our  leader, 
but  we  must  beware  of  high  things  attempted 
in  self-reliance.  Excelsior  is  well  enough  as  a 
cry,  but  we  must  look  to  the  highest  of  all  for 
guidance.     S. 

VX.  Througli  Ood  we  shall  do. 
In  war  these  two  must  be  joined,  and  indeed  in 
all  actions  —  He,  we;  God  and  man.  "We 
shall  do  valiantly,"  for  God  helps  not  remiss, 
nr  cowardly,  or  negligent  men.  And  yet,  that 
being  done,  the  work  is  His  ;  "  He  shall  tread 
down  ;"  the  blow  and  the  overthrow  are  not 
to  be  attributed  to  ns.  but  to  77™.     A.  Clarke. 

From  God  all  power  proceeds,  and  all  we 

do  well  is  done  by  Divine  operation  ;  but  still 
we,  as  soldiers  of  the  great  King,  are  to  fight, 
and  to  tight  valiantly,  too.  Divine  working 
is  not  an  argument  for  human  inaction,  but 
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ratlicT  is  it  the  best  excitement  for  courageous 

elTort.     S. The  Israel  of  God,  His  spiritual 

Israel,   are  likewise  through   Iliiu   more   than 
conquerors.     Though  sometimes  they  may  be 


tempted  to  think  that  God  has  cast  them  off, 
and  may  be  foiled  in  particular  conflicts,  yet 
God  will  bring  them  into  the  strong  city  at 
last.     H. 
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FOR  THE  CHIEP  MTTSICIAN  ;     ON   A   STRINGED   INSTRUMENT.      A   PSALM   OF   DATID. 


1  Hear  my  cry,  O  God  ; 
Attend  unto  my  prayer. 

2  lYom  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  call  unto 

thee,  when  my  heart  is  overwhelmed  : 
Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I. 
S  For  thou  hast  been  a  refuge  for  me, 

A  strong  tower  from  the  enemy. 
4  I  will  dwell  in  thy  tabernacle  for  ever  : 

I  will  take  refuge  in  the  covert  of  thy  wings. 

[Selah 


5  For  thou,  O  God,  hast  heard  my  vows  : 
Thou  hast  given  me  the  heritage  of  those  that 

fear  thy  name. 

6  Thou  wilt  prolong  the  king's  life: 
His  years  shall  be  as  many  generations. 

7  lie  shall  abide  before  God  for  ever  : 

O  prepare  lovinjikindness  and  truth,  that  they 
may  preserve  him. 

8  So  will  I  .sing  praise  unto  th}'  name  for  ever, 
That  I  may  daily  perform  my  vows. 


TnEiiE  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  David  was 
tlie  author,  and  the  language  of  v.  2  renders  it 
probable  that  it  was  written  when  he  was  shut 
out  from  (he  sanctuary,  and  therefore  either 
during  his  persecution  by  Saul  or  during  the 
rebelliouof  Absalom.  V.  4  makes  the  latter  the 
more  probable  occasion.  At  a  time  when  the 
tabernacle  had  itself  no  settled  resting-place,  the 
wisn  to  dwell  and  abide  in  it  is  not  so  natural 
as  afterward,  when  the  ark  was  fi.\ed  on  Mount 

Zion.     P. It  is  a  Psalm  belonging  to  the  lime 

of  Absalom,  composed  in  Mahanaim  or  some- 
where else  in  Gilead,  when  the  roj'al  army  had 
beaten  the  rebels  in  the  wood  of  Ephraim.  D. 
The  king  referred  to  in  vs.  6  and  7  is  evi- 
dently himself.  He  probably  uses  the  third 
person  because  his  thought  embraces  the  royal 
line  that  God  had  promised  should  descend 
from  him,  and  rule  in  righteousness  forever. 
Under  this  aspect  the  Psalm  is  Messianic.  De 
Witt. 

The  Psalm  itself  consists  of  a  prayer  with 
an  expression  of  strong  confidence  (vs.  1-4), 
and  an  appeal  to  the  Divine  promise,  as  the 
ground  and  object  of  that  confidence  (vs. 
5-8).     A. 

1-3.  We  may  take  this  language  as  an  index 
of  his  feeling  of  exile  and  loneliness  when 
thrust  away  {rem  the  city  of  his  throne  and  of 


his  God.  To  such  a  heart  as  David's  such  an 
exile  would  seoii  like  a  banishment  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth.  From  this  heart-oppressing  exile 
—his  soul  overwhelmed  with  grief — he  cried  to 
God  for  help.  Verily,  that  was  a  time  for  a 
child  of  God  to  pray  !  Why  should  he  not  ? 
What  else  could  he  think  of  ?  Whither  else 
could  he  turn  for  help  ?  "  Lead  me  to  the  rock 
which  is  toiiliigh  forme  to  reach  for  safe!)'  with- 
out a  guiding  and  helping  hand."  He  pleads 
what  God  had  done  in  his  former  exigencies  : 
"  For  Thou  haM\n  other  days  been  a  shelter  for 
me:  so  be  Thou  my  shelter  yet  again."  This 
is  one  of  the  comforts  of  Christian  experience — 
the  logic  of  past  mercies,  good  to  inspire  hope 
and  prayer  for  help  under  pending  and  press- 
ing want.     C. 

1.  Hear  myory.  When  it  comes  to  crying 
with  us,  we  need  not  doubt  but  that  it  will  come 
to  attending  with  God.  Our  Heavenly  Father 
is  not  hardened  against  the  cries  of  His  own 
children.  What  a  consoling  thought  it  is  that 
the  Lord  at  all  times  hears  His  people's  cries, 
and  is  never  forgetful  of  their  prayers  !  'What- 
ever else  fails  to  move  Him,  praj'ing  breath  is 
never  spent  in  vain.     S. 

2.  Will  call  unto  Thee  wlten  my 
heart  is  overwhelmed.  It  is  not  lack 
of  faith  to  feel  an  111  nor  to  be  oppressed  by  il. 
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The  heart  may  and  must  rise  ami  sink  :  we  can 
by  God's  grace  control  it,  hold  it  down,  keep  it 
outwardly  still,  hinder  it  from  having  any  wrong 
vent  :  we  cannot  hush  its  beatings.  Hard 
words  will  vex  ;  unkindness  will  pierce  ;  neg- 
lect trill  wouuil  ;  threatened  evils  will  make  the 
sold  quiver  ;  sliarp  pain  or  weariness  will  rack 
the  body  or  make  it  restless  ;  cohl  will  fret  the 
frame  ;  hunger  will  gnaw  it.  But  what  says 
the  Psahnist  ?  "  When  ray  heart  is  over- 
whelmed I  will  cry."  To  whom  ?  Not  nf 
(Jod,  but  fo  God.  As  thou  learnest  this  lesson, 
to  carry  all  thy  sorrows  to  God  and  lie  at  the 
Saviour's  feet  and  spread  thy  giiefs  before  Him, 
tliou  wilt  find  a  calm  come  over  thee  thou  know- 
est  nut  whence.  Thy  heart  will  .stdl  rise  and 
sink,  not  restles-sly  nor  waj'wardly.  not  in  violent 
gusts  of  pasvinn  ;  but  wliether  rising  or  sinking, 
amid  all  outward  hcaviiigs  of  this  world's 
waves,  re.sting  in  stilhiess  on  the  basom  of  the 
ocean  of  the  love  of  God.  Then  shalt  thou 
learn,  not  to  endure  only  patiently,  but  in  every- 
thing against  thy  will  humbly  and  quickly  to 
see  and  to  love  the  loving  will  of  God.  Thy 
faith  and  thy  love  and  thy  hope  will  grow  the 
more  thou  seest  the  work  of  God  with  Ihee  ; 
thou  wilt  joy  in  thy  sorrow,  and  thy  sorrow 
will  be  turned  into  joy.     Pusei/. 

The  rock  was  too  high  for  David  himself  to 
get  into,  and  therefore  he  sets  to  the  scaling 
ladiler.  "  Iji'iid  me  to  the  rock.  Hear  my  eri/, 
attend  unto  iiit/  prayer."  So  he  makes  prayer 
the  scaling  ladder  to  get  upon  tliat  rock  that 
otherwise  had  been  too  high  for  him  ;  he  gels 
that  safety  and  deliverance  which  otherwise  but 
by  praj'er  unto  God  had  been  impossible  to  have 
been  obtained.     Jeremiah  Dyke. 

It  is  more  the  image  of  one  overtaken  by  the 
tide,  as  he  is  hastening  onward  to  get  beyond 
its  reach,  and  yet  with  every  step  he  sees  it 
rolling  nearer  and  nearer  to  him  ;  he  hears  its 
angry  roar,  the  loosening  sand  sinks  beneath 
his  tread— a  few  minutes  more,  and  the  waves 
will  be  around  him  :  despair  hath  "  overw/iclmed 
Ids  heart;"  when  in  the  very  depths  of  his 
agony  he  sees  a  point  of  rock  high  above  the 
waves.  "  Oh,  that  I  could  reach  it  and  be  safe.!" 
And  then  comes  the  cry,  the  agonizing  cry,  to 
Him  that  is  mighty  to  save,  "  Lead  me  to  the 
rock  that  is  hi(jher  than  /."     It  is  the  sinner's 

cry   to   the   sinner's   Saviour  !       Boiichier. 

Tribulation  lirings  us  to  God,  and  brings  God 
to  us.  Faith's  greatest  triumphs  are  acldsvcd 
in  her  heaviest  trials  Affliction  encompa.sses 
me  as  a  cloud,  it  swallows  me  up  like  a 
sea,  it  shuts  me  in  with  thick  darkness,  yet 
God  is  near,  near  enough  to  hear  my  voice, 


and  I  will  call  Him.  Is  not  this  brave 
talk  ?    S. 

Christ  is  the  Rock  of  Ages,  to  whom  all 
weary,  thirsty,  wandering  souls  are  invited  to 
come  for  rest.  No  floods  or  storms  can  carry 
away  that  sure  and  safe  retreat.  Amid  all  the 
changes  and  agitations  of  the  world  the  Keck 
of  our  salvation  stands  firm.  Ithas  been  beaten 
upon  by  the  tempests  of  war  ;  it  has  been 
assailed  by  the  coml)ineJ  hosts  of  earth  and 
hell  ;  busy  hands  have  been  laboring  for 
centuries  fo  dig  up  its  foundations.  But  the 
Uock  of  Ages  stands  to-day.  amid  all  the  wastes 
and  conflicts  of  the  woild,  ofl^ering  rest  to  the 
weary  and  the  water  of  life  to  the  perishing; 
Never  before  were  the  reasons  for  trusting  in 
Christ  so  many  and  so  strong  as  they  are  to-day. 
D.  Maedonald. 

How  many  confessions  underlie  these  words. 
Blindness,  else  David  would  not  have  .said, 
"  Lead  me."  Weakness,  otlierwise  he  would 
not  have  thought  of  a  rock.  Littleness  ;  there- 
fore hesays,  "  Higher  than  I."  The  fiist  thing 
that  we  all  want  is  the  feeling  of  safety.  Wc 
need  a  calm,  quiet  place  where  our  heaving 
thoughts  will  grow  still,  and  where  no  external 
circuiustances  shall  be  able  to  move  us  greatly. 
That  calm  and  refuge  is  Christ,  and  all  who 
come  nearer  to  Him  do  at  His  side  pass  strangely 
into  peace.  His  work  is  so  strong.  Mis  faith- 
fulness is  so  .sure.  His  presence  is  .so  tranquilliz- 
ing that  those  who  are  brought  to  Hiiu  aro 
always  at  rest.     J.  V. 

In  a  state  of  ease,  we  have  only  to  exchange 
one  object  of  desire  for  another  ;  but  when  the 
world  is  impaired  to  us,  when  those  we  lean  on 
are  taken  from  us,  then  we  must  choose  be- 
tween despair  and  God  ;  we  must  find  comfort 
nowhere,  or  all  in  Him  !  The  Christian  is  often 
observed  to  bear  an  overwhelming  calamity 
better  than  the  lighter  afflictions  of  life  ;  and 
the  rea.sou  is  this  :  that  then,  beaten  off  from 
every  other  .support,  he  is  driven  to  his  Rock. 
In  ordinary  trials,  we  are  apt  to  look  to  our- 
selves ;  in  great  disasters  we  are  compelled  to 
go  In  the  strength  of  another  ;  the  world  ap- 
pears a  shadow,  and  only  God  remains  !  if. 
Hall. 

4.  Let  mc  find  shelter  in  the  covert  of  Thy 
wingx.  The  Psalmist  refers  to  the  outspread 
wings  of  the  cherubim  on  the  Mercy -seat.  The 
tabernacle  was  a  figure  of  the  heavenly  sanctu- 
ary, the  chendum  represented  the  protecting 
love  of  the  heavenly  King,  and  were  the  recog- 
nized syiubolsof  His  presence.     Cook. 1  will 

Sfyonrn  (or  abide)  in  Thy  tent  (or  tabernacle) 
ages   (or   eternities — i.e.,  forever) ;  /  will  trust 
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(take  refuge  or  find  shelter) «»  thesjindow  of  Thy 
irAnQs.  The  first  verb  expresses  stiong  desire 
or  fixed  deteriniualion.  To  dwell  in  God's  tent 
or  house  is  to  be  a  member  of  Ilis  famil}',  to 
enjoy  His  bounty  and  proteetion,  and  to  live 
in  intimate  communion  witli  Hira.     A. 

He  is  of  good  cheer,  for  God  has  already 
proved  Himself  a  refuge  to  him,  a  strong  tower, 
bidding  defiance  to  every  attack,  a  tower  which 
has  surrounded  him,  the  persecuted  one,  so  that 
the  enemy  cannot  possibly  get  at  him  (cf.  Prov, 
18  :  10).  He  is  already  on  the  way  toward 
liome.  and  that,  too,  his  own  most  dearly  loved, 
his  true  home;  he  will  or  shall  (in  accordance 

with  God's  will)  dwell  in  God's  tent.     D. 

This  is  the  utterance  of  David's  heart.  Hav- 
ing loved  the  house  and  worship  of  God  in  His 
holy  tabernacle  above  his  chief  joy  ;  liaving 
given  to  it  his  best  thoughts,  his  noblest  powers 
of  poetry  and  song  ;  and  having  rested  in  the 
sweetness  of  trust  and  in  the  simplicity  of  faith 
upon  God's  promises  to  himself  and  his  seed 
for  generations  to  come,  including  the  Great 
Jtesslah  as  the  ultimate  consummation  of  these 
promises  (See  3  Sam.,  chap.  T),  what  could  be 
more  fitting  than  this  outpouring  of  prayer  and 
this  utterance  of  his  .strong  confidence  in  God  ? 
"  Selah"  is  fully  in  place  here.  Let  the  reader 
pause  and  enter  into  the  sympathies  of  David's 
great  and  godlike  heart  !     C. 

The  bird  will  endure  any  violence  of  storm,  if 
only  the  wing  of  the  mother  bird  be  extended 
over  it  and  gathered  about  it.  "I  will  cry 
unto  Thee,"  said  David,  "when  my  heart  is 
overwhelmed  ;  I  will  triist  in  the  covert  of  Thy 
wings."  "  I  know  whom  I  have  believed,"  said 
Paul.  The  failh  we  have  in  His  denlincjs  rests 
upon  the  knoioledye  we  have  of  Him.  Comfort, 
therefore,  widens  as  knowledge  deepens.  In 
our  sorrow  we  siiall  as  children  of  God  be 
quieted  by  remembering  that  if  we  coidd  see 
things  exactly  as  He  sees  them,  we  should  want 
events  ordered  precisely  as  He  has  ordered 
them.  And  if  we  are  true  sons  and  daughters 
of  God,  then  we  can  trust  Him  for  all  the 
future.     His  love  never  wears  out.     C.   H.  P. 

God's  love  covers  all  our  sins  ;  it  hides  us 

IB  the  hollow  of  His  hand  ;  restless  and  care- 
worn as  we  are,  it  shields  us  beneath  the  wings 
of  the  dove  of  peace.  It  brings  rest  to  the 
weary,  the  entering  into  the  rest  that  rcmaineth 
for  the  people  of  God,  not  after  death  only,  but 
now.     Hallnck. 

It  is  the  within  that  makes  the  without.  If 
the  soul  be  jarring,  no  circumstances  can  be 
chiming.  If  the  inner  life  be  smitten  with 
winds  and  tossed,  the  brightest  and  stillest  out- 


ward prospect  will  look  stormy.  If  the  soul 
but  know  how  to  sing  inwardly,  there  will  be 
birds  enougli  outside  to  sing,  even  amid  the 
most  wintry  weather.  The  great  trouble  is 
heart  (rouble.  It  is  the  pliilosophy  of  Chris- 
tianity that  it  searches  for  the  soul  ;  if  that  be 
made  right,  prisons  will  become  palaces.  Rest 
for  souh  is  the  supreme  gift.  Tlie  great  Teacher 
tells  us  that  the  way  of  the  reception  of  this 
supreme  gift  is  the  way  of  the  yoke.  This  is 
the  inexorable  way.  The  lawless  soul  must  be 
the  clashing  soul.      Waylaiid  Hoyt. 

5,  6.  Observe  how  the  Psalmii^t  rings  the 
changes  on,  "  Tliou  /(««<,"  and  "7  iriU"  {vs. 
3,  4,  5,  and  6).  Experience  is  the  luirse  of 
faith.  From  the  past  we  gather  arguments  for 
present  confidence.  Many  and  many  a  lime 
had  the  persecutions  of  Saul  and  the  perils  of 
battle  imperilled  David's  life,  and  only  by 
miracle  had  he  escaped,  yet  was  he  still  alive 
and  unhurt  ;  this  he  remembers,  and  he  is  full 
of  hope.     S. 

God  has  acknowledged  David's  cause  ;  the 
land  of  Israel  is  again  wrested  from  those  to 
whom  it  does  not  belong,  and  there  begins  a 
new  period  of  the  reign  of  its  lawful  king. 
With  reference  to  this  new  period  the  king  be- 
seeches for  himself  that  God  would  add  to  the 
duration  of  his  life  another  measure  of  more 

than  a  generation— i.*.,  a  rich  measure.     D. 

His  use  of  the  third  person  shows  that  he  does 
not  mean  himself  alone,  but  the  king  of  Israel 
as  an  ideal  or  collective  person,  eomiirehending 
his  posterity.  The  life  of  this  ideal  person 
would  of  course  not  be  restricted  to  a  single 
generation,  but  continued  through  many,  whicli 
is  the  meaning  of  the  idiomatic  expression  in 
the  last  clause.     A. 

His  years  as  in  any  grenerations.  He 
lived  to  see  generation  after  generation  iiersonal- 
ly  ;  in  his  descendants  he  lived  as  king  through 
a  very  long  period  ;  his  dynast3'  continued 
for  many  generations  ;  and  in  Christ  Jesus,  his 
seed  and  Son,  spiritually  David  reigns  on  ever- 
more.    S. The  series  of  years  and  even  ages 

of  which  he  speaks  extends  prospectively  to  the 
coming  of  Christ,  it  being  the  very  condition 
of  the  kingdom  that  God  maintained  them  as 
one  people  under  one  head,  or  when  scattered 
united  them  again.  The  same  succession  still 
subsists  in  reference  to  ourselves.  Christ  must 
be  viewed  as  living  in  His  members  to  the  end 
of  the  world.     Culnn. 

8.  So,  in  this  hope,  inspired  by  this  sweet 
confidence  in  Thy  promise,  I  will  sing  the 
praises  of  Thy  name  forever.  We  see  that  his 
religion  was  a  living  power    in    his  soul — a 
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fountain  of  inspiration  to  his  hope  and  endur- 
aucf — uu  iiiL'xijrossible  comfort  to  his  otiicrwise 
desolatu  heart.  What  (inie  all  else,  or  almost 
all,  had  failed  him,  his  hope  still  rested  ou  God's 
promise.  He  hail /cut/wu  (Jod  ;  had  trusted  Ilirn 
through  scenes  of  sore  and  scarehiug  trial  be- 
fore ;  and  this  new  avalanche  of  trouble  only 
drove  him  asaiu  to  the  same  Refuse.     C. 


lie  who  lias  not  in  the  sunny  days  made  the 
Divine  promises  his  own  has  no  comforts  to 
sustain  him  when  trouble  comes.  But  he  who 
has  pondered  the  Sciiptures,  and  laid  up  iu 
memory  the  precious  truths  and  assurances, 
when  called  to  pass  through  affliction  has  light 
iu  his  dwelling.     J.  R.  M. 


PSALM   LXII. 


FOR    THE    CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;    AFTER   THE    MANJiEK  OF  JEDUTHTJN.      A   rSAI.M   OF   DAVID. 


1  My  soul  waiteth  only  upon  God  : 

From  him  comcth  ray  salvation. 
3  He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation  : 

He  is  my  high  tower  ;  I  shall  not  be  greatly 
moved. 

3  How  loug  will  ye  set  upon  a  man. 
That  ye  may  slay  him,  all  of  j'ou. 

Like  a  bowing  wall,  like  a  loitering  fence  ? 

4  They  only  consult  to  tlirust  him  down  from 

his  e.KCcUcnc-y  [tlignity~\  ; 
They  delight  in  lies  ; 
They  bless  with  their  mouth,  but  they  curse 

inwardly.  [Selah 

5  My  soul,  wait  thou  only  upon  God  ; 
For  my  expectation  is  from  him. 

6  He  only  is  my  rock  and  my  salvation  : 

He    is    my    high    toner ;     I    shall   not  be 
moved. 

7  With  God  is  my  salvation  and  my  glory  : 


The  rock  of  my  strength,  and  my  refuge,  is 
in  God. 

8  Trust  in  him  at  all  times,  ye  people  ; 
Pour  out  your  heart  before  him  ; 

God  is  a  refuge  for  us.  [Selah 

9  Surely  men  of   low   degree  are   vanity   [n 

breatli],  and  men  of  high  degree  are  a 

lie: 
In  the  balances  they  will  go  up  ; 
They  are  together  lighter  than  vanity. 

10  Trust  not  in  opi^ression. 

And  become  not  vain  in  robbery  : 

If  riches  increase,  set  not  your  heart  tJiereon. 

11  God  hath  spoken  once. 
Twice  have  I  heard  this  ; 

That  power  belongeth  unto  God  : 

12  Also  unto  thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  mercy  : 
For  thou  reuderest  to  every  man  according 

to  his  work. 


This  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  style  and 
structure  to  the  thirty-ninth,  and  was  undoubt- 
edly written  by  the  same  author.  The  earnest- 
ness of  thought,  the  depth  and  force  of  religious 
feeling,  no  less  than  the  vigor  and  sublimity  of 
the  language,  leave  no  room  for  doubting  the 
correctness  of  the  inscription,  which  attributes 
it  to  David.  The  date  of  llie  composition  is  un- 
certain. It  is  more  cheerful  and  liopeful  than 
the  Psalms  written  about  the  time  of  Absalom's 
revolt,  though  some  e.xpressions  may  .seem  to 
refer  to  the  outburst  of  an  insurrection.     Cook. 

Strong  iu  his  trust  in  God,  though  assailed 
and  threatened  afresh,  the  Divine  poet  places 


himself,  in  calm  resignation,  in  the  hands  of  the 
one  true  Redeemer,  and  not  only  linds  in  Him 
rest,  refreshment,  strength  for  himself,  but  is 
also  enabled  to  encourage,  enlighten,  and  com- 
fort others.  Scarcely  anywhere  do  we  find 
faith  in  God  more  nobly  asserted,  more  victori- 
ously triumphant  ;  the  vanily  of  man,  of  hu- 
m.tn  strength  and  riches,  more  clearly  con- 
fessed ;  courage  in  Ihe  midst  of  peril  more  calm 
and  more  unshaken  than  in  this  Psalm,  which 
is  as  forcible  in  its  conception  and  its  language, 
as  it  is  remarkable  for  the  vigorous  and  cheer- 
ful piety  which  it  breathes.     P. The  central 

thought— the  keynote  of  the  Psalm  is— God 
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only  my  help  and  salvation  ;  man  powerless  to 
liariu  nil',  but  God  almighty  to  defend.     C. 

'I'lie  Psalm  consists  of  three  equal  stanzas  or 
strophes,  eaeh  begiuuiiig  with  the  particle  OH^y, 
and  llie  first  and  second  ending  with  silali.  In 
all  those  parts  the  theme  or  burden  is  the  same 
— to  wit,  a  contrast  between  God  and  man,  as 
objects  of  confidence.  A. The  first  two  ex- 
press the  blessedness  and  security  of  trust  in 
God  when  enemies  assail  (vs.  1-4,  5-8).  The 
last  places  in  forcible  contrast  witli  this  the 
folly  of  reliance  on  man  (vs.  9-12).     P. 

The  whole  tone  is  that  of  patient  resignation. 
The  first  words  are  the  key-note  of  the  whole, 
"Truly  unto  God  my  soul  is  silence" — is  all 
one  great  stillness  of  submissive  waiting  upon 
Him.  It  was  in  the  very  crisis  of  his  fate,  in 
the  suspense  of  the  uncertain  issue  of  the  rebel- 
lion, that  these  words,  the  very  sound  of  which 
has  calmed  many  a  heart  since,  welled  to  his 
lips.  The  expression  of  unwavering  faith  and 
unbroken  peace  is  much  heightened  by  the  fre- 
quent recurrence  of  the  word,  which  is  variously 
translated  "truly,"  "surely,"  and  "only." 
It  carries  the  force  of  confident  aliirraation,  like 
the  "  verily"  of  the  New  Testament,  and  is  here 
most  significantly  prefixed  to  the  asseilious  of 
his  patient  resignation  (v.  1) ;  of  God's  defence 
(v.  2) ;  of  the  enemies'  whispered  counsels  (v. 
4) ;  to  his  exhortation  of  his  soul  to  the  resigna- 
tion which  it  already  exercises  (v.  5)  ;  and  to 
the  triumphant  reiteration  of  God's  all-sutticient 
protection.  How  beautifully,  too,  does  that 
reiteration— almost  verbal  repetition — of  the 
opening  words  .strengthen  the  impression  of  his 
habitual  trust.  His  soul  in  its  silence  murmurs 
tj  itself,  as  it  were,  the  blessed  thoughts  over 
and  over  again.  Their  echoes  haunt  his  spirit 
"  lini;ering  and  wandering  on,  as  loth  to  die  ;" 
and  if  for  a  moment  the  vision  of  his  enemies 
disturbs  their  How,  one  indignant  question 
flung  at  them  suflices,  "  How  long  will  ye  rush 
upon  a  man?  (how  long)  will  ye  all  of  you 
thrust  him  down  as  (if  he  were)  a  liowing  wall, 
a  tottering  fence'?"  and  with  a  rapid  glance  at 
their  plots  an<l  bitter  words,  he  comes  back 
again  to  his  calm  gaze  on  God.  Lovingly  he 
accumulates  happy  names  for  Him,  which,  in 
their  imagery,  as  well  as  in  their  repetition,  re- 
mind us  of  the  former  songs  of  the  fugitive. 
"  My  rock,"  in  whom  I  hide  ;  "He  in  my  sal- 
vation," which  is  even  more  than  "  from  Him 
Cometh  my  salvation;"  my  "fortress,"  my 
"glory,"  "the  rock  of  my  strength,"  "my 
refuge."  So  many  phases  of  his  need  and  of 
God's  sufliciency  thus  gathered  together,  tell 
how  familiar  to  the  thoughts  and  real  to  the  ex- 


perience of  the  aged  fugitive  was  his  security 
in  Jehovah.  The  thirty  years  since  last  he  had 
wandeied  there  have  confirmed  the  faith  of  his 
earlier  songs  ;  and  though  the  ruddy  locks  of 
the  young  chieftain  are  silvered  with  gra}'  now, 
and  sins  and  sorrows  have  saddened  him,  yet 
he  can  lake  up  again  with  deeper  meaning  the 
tones  of  his  old  praise,  and  let  the  experience 
of  age  seal  with  its  "  verily"  the  hopes  of 
youth.  Exhortations  to  his  people  to  unite 
them.selves  with  him  in  his  faith,  and  assur- 
ances that  God  is  a  refuge  for  them  too,  with 
solemn  warnings  to  the  rebels,  close  this  Psalm 
of  glad  submission.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
absence  of  all  petitions.  He  needs  nothing  be- 
yond what  he  has.  As  the  companion  Psalm 
(sixty  third)  says,  his  soul  "  is  .satisfied."  Com- 
munion with  God  has  its  moments  of  restful 
blessedness,  when  desire  is  slilkd,  and  expires 
in  peaceful  fruition.     A.  M. 

1-4.  This  Psalm  was  composed  when  David 
had  become  aware  of  a  conspiracy  to  cast  him 
down  from  his  position  of  confidence  and  hon- 
or. His  enemies  had  sought  to  undcrniine'his 
reputation  hy  calumny  :  and  now  they  were 
preparing  to  rush  upon  him  and  overturn  him 
like  a  tottering  wall.  But  he  descends  into  the 
depths  of  his  soul,  and  finds  theie  the  calmnesB 
and  security  of  an  abiding  trust  in  God.  So 
deep  and  holy  is  this  confidence,  that  he  de- 
scribes his  soul  as  silent  unto  God — for  such  is 
the  beautiful  expression  of  the  original — wait- 
ing without  anxiety  ahd  without  complaining. 
J.  P.  T. 

I.  For  "  only  upon  God"  read  "in  silence 

forGodonlj. "     So  in  v.  3.     Am.  Com. Or, 

"  my  soul  is  silently  waiting  unto  God,"  i.e., 
turned  toward  Him  in  speechless  expectation, 
with  unutterable  yearning  (see  Psalm  33  :  20). 
Cook. 

"  My  soul  is  silerit  toward  God."  In  rever- 
ent awe  and  quiet  trust  my  soul  sits  peacefully 
before  Him,  biding  His  time  for  deliverance, 
trustful  that  He  docth  all  things  well.  The 
same  word,  in  a  different  grammatical  form, 
occurs  V.  5  :  "My  soul,  be  thou  silent  toward 

God  only.     C. The  Hebrew   word   used  is 

il'umijnh — that  is,  silent,  resting,  expecting,  re- 
flecting, solicitous,  and  observing.  We  ought 
to  be  subject  to  God  as  silent  disciples  before  a 
master.  Whatever  God  has  allowed  to  happen 
to  me,  yet  I  will  be  silent  before  Him,  and  from 
my  heart  admire,  both  enduring  His  strokes 
and  receiving  His  teaching.     TIkhiius  he  Blanc. 

Only.     The  particle  may  be  rendered  (iiilji. 

as  restrictive  ;  or,  sureli/,  as  alfirinative.     Our 

I  translators  have  rendered  it  dififerenlly  in  differ- 
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cnt  verses  of  this  Psalm  ;  in  v.  1,  "  truly  ;"  in 
vs.  3,  4,  5,  6,  "  onlji ;"  in  v.  9,  "surely."  If 
we  render  "only,"  the  meaning  will  be  here 
that  God  exclusively  is  the  ohjuet  of  trust  ;  if 
"  surely,"  that  this  truth,  that  God  is  his  salva- 
tion, has  come  home  to  him  with  a  more  lively 
conviction,  with  a  more  blessed  certainty  than 
ever.  The  first  line  of  the  verse  rendered  liter- 
ally is,  "Only  unto  God  my  soul  is  silence," 
i.e.,  is  hushed  into  perfect  resignation  before 
Him,  simply  trusting  in  Ilis  love,  and  leaving 
all  that  concerns  me  to  the  disposal  of  His 
falherly  will.  "It  is,"  says  Calvin,  "that 
si'tlled  submission,  when  the  faithful  rest  in  the 
promises  of  God,  give  place  to  His  Word,  obey 
lli.s  rule,  and  keep  down  every  murmur  of  pas- 
sion in  their  hearts."  But  this,  as  he  also  re- 
marks most  truly,  is  the  result  not  of  one  only, 
but  of  many  struggles  with  the  temptations  of 
8at in.     P. 

The  heart  is  ever  prone  to  divide  its  confi- 
dence bitween  God  and  the  creature.  We  must 
"  wait  only  upon  God."  "  He  only"  must  be 
our,  "rock,"  our  "salvation,"  and  our  "de- 
fence." Then  we  are  frequently  tempted  to 
look  to  an  arm  of  Hesh_^i-«<,  and  when  that  fails 
ns  we  look  to  God.     He  must  be  oar  first  as 

well  as  our  only  resource.     C  Mackintosh. 

He  who  talks  much  of  his  troubles  to  men  is  apt 
to  fall  into  a  way  of  saying  too  little  of  them  to 
Goil ;  while  he  who  has  often  experienced  the 
blessed  alleviation  which  flows  from  silent  con- 
verse with  the  Eternal,  loses  much  of  his  desire 
for  the  .sympatliy  of  his  fellows.  Spreading 
out  our  distress  too  largely  before  men  serves 
only  to  make  it  broader  ;  and  hence  the  prov- 
erb, "Talking  of  trouble  makes'it  double." 
On  the  contrary,  if  when  in  distress  we  can 
bear  it  always  as  in  the  sight  of  God,  submis- 
sively waiting  f  jr  succor  from  Him,  according 
to  these  words  of  the  Psalmist,  the  distress  lies 
upon  the  surface  of  the  heart  like  the  morning 
mi.st,  which  the  snn  as  it  ascends  dissipates  into 
light  clouds.     Tluiliick. 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  resigna- 
tijn  ;  and  resignation  is  just  a  silent  will.  Such 
a  silent  will  is  a  strong  will.  The  true  secret 
of  strength  .ies  in  .submission.  We  must  keep 
our  hearts  silent  too.  He  cannot  say,  "  My 
soul  is  silent  unto  God,"  whose  whole  being  is 
buzzing  with  vanities  and  noisy  with  the  din  of 
the  market-place.  There  must  be  the  silence 
of  the  mind  as  well  as  of  the  heart  and  will. 
We  must  cultivate  the  habit  of  detaching  our 
thoughts  from  earth  and  keeping  our  minds 
still  before  God,  tliat  He  may  pour  His  light 
into  them.     A.  M. 


2.  Only  Tie,  (!«■)  my  rock  and  my  salvation, 
my  heiylit  (liigli  place,  refuge,  or  asybim);  / 
shall  not  be  shaken  (moved  from  my  Mini  posi- 
tion) much  (or  greatly).  The  adverbial  use  of 
•much  is  the  same  in  Hebrew  and  in  English. 
This  qualified  expression  seems  to  be  intended 
to  suggest  that  he  does  not  hope  to  escape  all 
disaster  and  calamity,  but  only  such  as  would 
be  ruinous.  lie  only,  God  and  no  one  else,  can 
be  such  a  protector.     A. 

My  §silvalioii.  The  repetition  of  the 
word  is  not>  witbout  meaning.  Not  only  does  ■ 
Ids  salvation  come  front  God,  but  God  is  his  sal- 
vation. The  being  on  whom  he  waits,  the  lov- 
ing person  in  whom  he  trusts,  the  God  whose 
arms  compass  him  about,  is  to  him  all  that  is 
compreliended  in  that  great  word  salvation.  ^ 
He  heaps  tliese  epithets  upon  God,  says  Calvin, 
that  he  may  use  them  as  so  many  shields  against 

the  assaults  of  Satan.     P. "  Even  He  that 

is  the  Rock  of  ages  is  my  Rock  ;  He  that  is  the 
God  of  salvation  is  my  Salvation  ;  He  that  is 
he  Most  High  is  my  High  Place  ;  and  there- 
fore I  hav(!  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  con- 
tide  in  Him.     H. 

3.  How  long  will  ye  rusli  against  a  man, 
Will  ye  all  of  you  break  (him)  down. 

As  (though  he  were)  a  bowing  wall,  a  tot- 
tering fence  ? 

4.  Only  fiom  his  •dignity  have  they  taken 
counsel  to  thrust  him  down.     P. 

5.  Only  to  God  be  still  my  soul,  for  from  Him 
{is)  my  luipe.  The  view  just  taken  of  his  fel- 
low-men drives  him  back  to  God,  and  he  ex- 
hurts  himself  to  cherish  the  same  contidence 
which  he  had  before  expressed.     Be  still,  silent, 

trusting,    and     submissive.       A. Emphatic 

here  is  the  word  "  only."  Look  to  God  and  to 
\l\m.  only  ;  to  no  one  else;  shut  off  absolutely 
all  other  reliance  ;  settle  it  deeply  in  thy  soul 
that  no  other  help  is  to  be  thought  of.  His  is 
all-sufficient  ;  none  other  can  avail  to  the  least 
purpose  whatever.     C. 

They  trust  not  God  at  all  who  trust  Him  not 
alone.  He  that  stands  with  one  foot  on  a  rock 
and  another  foot  upon  a  quicksand  will  sink 
and  perish,  as  certainly  as  he  that  standeth 
with  both  feet  upon  a  quicksand.  David  knew 
this,  and  therefore  calleth  earnestly  upon  his 
soul  (for  his  business  lay  most  within  doors)  to 

trust  only  upon  God.     Trapp. That  life  is 

most  holy  in  which  there  is  least  of  petition  and 
desire,  and  most  of  wailing  upon  God  ;  that  in 
which  petition  most  often  pas.ses  into  thanks- 
giving. In  the  prayer  taught  by  Christ  there  is 
only  one  petition  for  personal  good,  and  that  a 
singularly  simple  and  modest  one.  '   Give  us 
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this  day  our  daily  bread,"  and  even  tbat  ex- 
presses dependence  far  ratlier  than  anxiety  or 
desire.     F.  W.  R. 

For  from  llim  is  my  Itope.  He  never  disap- 
points the  patient  abiding  of  His  cliildren. 
Tliere  is  laid  up,  He  says,  a  sure  reward  for  my 
silence,  and  therefore  will  I  restrain  myself  lest 
my  haste  should  hinder  tlie  course  of  my  salva- 
tion. CalHii. Our  patience  is  quite  as  much 

a  measure  of  our  wisdom  as  our  enterprise  ; 
nay,  wliat  folly  stamps  every  enterprise  which 
is  not  begun  in  the  patience  whicli  can  bear  de- 
lays as  well  as  in  the  coui-age  that  can  dare 
risks  !  Children  of  time,  when  we  are  doing 
our  best  we  must  wait  God's  hours  for  oppor- 
tunity in  our  special  aims  ;  and,  above  all  our 
special  aims,  we  must  lean  upon  Him  to  carry 
us  forward  in  tlie  one  Divine  way  which  earthly 
power  may  accept  but  not  control.  Blessed  is 
tlie  office  of  true  patience  in  relation  to  time. 
Vast  is  the  loss  it  saves  by  keeping  for  efficient 
action  the  time  and  thought  saved  from  fretting 
and  struggling  against  what  cannot  be  helped. 
Vast  is  the  gain  it  secures  by  keeping  the  soul 
calm  before  God,  accepting  the  allotments  of  His 
providence,  and  watching  wisely  the  lessons 
of  the  events  which  it  cannot  control,  llalluck. 
6,  7.  Twice  in  this  Psalm  hath  he  repeated 
this,  in  the  second  and  in  the  sixth  verses,  "  lie 
is  my  rock  and  my  salraUon,  and  my  defence," 
and  (as  it  is  enlarged  in  the  seventh  verse)  "  7ny 
refuge  and  my  glory."  If  my  "  refuge,"  what 
enemy  can  pursue  me?  If  my  "defence," 
what  temptation  shall  wound  me?  If  my 
"rock,"  what  storm  shall  shake  me?  If  ray 
"  sahation,"  what  melancholy  shall  deject  me  ? 
If  my  "glory,"  what  calumny  shall  defame 
me?    God  is  all  Ihe.sc,  and  all  else  that  all  souls 

can  think  to  ever}'  believer.     Donne. He  in 

whom  believers  trust  is  a  great  God,  and  loves 
to  do  all  things  like  Himself.  Wherefore  look 
for  great  things  from  Him  :  great  assistances  ; 
great  enlargements  ;  great  deliverances  ;  yea, 
the  forgiving  of  great  sins,  and  the  great  gift 
of  a  great  salvation.     Arroicsirdth. 

Observe  how  the  Psaimifct  brands  his  own 
initials  upon  every  name  which  he  rejoicingly 
gives  to  his  God — my  expectation,  viy  rock,  my 
salvation,  my  glory,  my  strength,  my  refuge  ; 
he  is  not  content  to  know  that  the  Lord  is  all 
these  things  ;  he  acts  faith  toward  Him,  and 
lays  claim  to  Ilim  under  every  character.     8. 

8,  Trust  in  God  is  that  high  act  or  exercise 
of  faith  whereby  the  soul,  looking  upon  God 
and  casting  itself  on  His  goodness,  power, 
promises,  faithfulness,  and  providence,  is  lifted 
up  above  fears  and  discouragements  ;    above 


perplexing  doubts  and  disquietments  ;  either 
for  the  obtaining  and  continuance  of  that  which 
is  good,  or  for  the  preventing  or  removing  of 
that  which  is  evil.      "  Tru^t  in  Him  at   all 

limes."     T.  Lye. Trust  in  Him  upon  every 

emergency,  to  guide  us  when  we  are  in  doubl, 
to  protect  us  when  we  are  in  danger,  to  supply 
us  when  we  are  in  want,  to  strengthen  us  f i  r 

every  good  word  and  work.     H. We  should 

trust  when  we  can  see,  as  well  as  when  we  are 
utterly  in  the  dark.  Adversity  is  a  tit  season 
for  faith  ;  but  prosperity  is  not  less  so.  God  at 
all  times  deserves  our  contidence.  We  in  all 
circumstances  need  to  place  our  confidence  in 
Him.     S. 

What  God  seeks  is  the  contidence,  the  affec- 
tion, the  entire  possession  of  the  living,  thinli- 
ing,  intelligent,  undying  spirit — the  spirit  which 
was  originally  formed  to  bear  the  lineaments  of 
His  own  image— the  spirit  for  who.se  redemp- 
tion His  only  begotten  Son  hath  lived  and  la- 
bored and  died.  It  is  this  which  God  sieUs, 
and  when  He  gels  it  He  not  only  obtains  what 
He  seeks,  but  He  gets  moreover  everything 
else  which  the  man  has — a  key  to  all  his  treas- 
ures— a  place  in  all  his  enjoyments— a  life-in- 
terest in  all  his  possessions.  He  has  only  to 
touch  the  springs  that  are  in  the  heart,  and 
everything  else  which  the  man  has  will  be  con- 
secrated or  set  apart  for  His  service.     J.  A.  W. 

Pour  out  your  heart  before  Him. 
David's  faith  had  been  so  richly  joyous  to  his 
own  soul,  and  had  brought  him  such  salvation 
over  his  personal  enemies,  that  he  can  now 
commend  it  most  heartily  to  all  people  in  all 
their  possible  emergencies.  Oh,  all  ye  people 
of  every  name  and  of  all  conditions — at  all 
times,  under  whatever  trials  or  straits — poiir 
out  your  heart  before  this  great  and  bonnliful 
God.  He  is  a  refuge  for  all  who  put  their  trust 
in  Him.  Pause  and  think  of  it  !  Burdened 
hearts  will  here  find  their  burdens  lifted  ;  deso- 
late hearts  will  be  cheered  ;  the  sad  will  be 
made  joyful ;  the  lost  will  be  saved,  in  the  love 
and  the  might  of  this  perfect  Saviour.     C. 

It  is  a  personal  and  sacred  intimacy  which 
the  P.^almist  means,  a  dear,  confidential  friend- 
ship, a  coming  to  Him  as  we  come  to  the  ten- 
derest  and  truest  heart  on  earth  that  gives  back 
Ihe  throbbing  of  our  own,  a  touching  of  His 
hand,  a  looking  into  His  eyes,  a  hearing  of  His 
tender  words,  a  consciousness  of  His  nearness, 
the  sunny  warmth  of  His  smile  bathing  us,  the 
door  of  His  sheltering  bosom  open  to  us  in  all 
hours  of  cold  and  fear  and  loneliness.  His  light 
shining  upon  our  darkened  path,  His  strength 
helping  us  over  difficulties,  His  joy  illumining 
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sad  liours,  His  sympathv  bending  over  us  when 
we  droop  in  grief.  His  assurid,  unehunging  and 
inalienable  faitlifubiess  abiding  by  us  in  trials 
and  cares  and  wanderings  till  the  world  shall 
end.  We  cannot  tell  a  stranger  of  this  alliance  : 
we  have  no  language  for  tiiose  strange,  con- 
scious interviews  wherein  heaien  and  earth 
blend,  those  speechless  moments  when  God  ami 
we  come  together,  and  down  in  the  tongueless 
joy  of  our  souls  the  thought  throbs  sdently, 
"  It  is  good  to  dniw  hi(jh  to  Gotl."     A.  L.  Stone. 

According  to  our  love,  so  is  our  faith  and 
trust  in  God  ;  and  according  to  our  trust,  such 
is  our  freedom  at  the  throne  of  grace.  Trust 
in  Him,  and  pour  out  your  hearts  before  Him. 

.S'.  Lee. God  has  given  thee  His  Son's  lighl- 

eousness  to  justify  Ihee  ;  He  has  also,  because 
tliou  art  a  .son.  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  His  Son 
into  thy  heart  to  satisfy  thee,  and  to  help  thee 
to  cry  unto  Ilim.  Father,  Father  !  Wilt  thou 
n  )t  cry  ?  wilt  thou  not  desire  ?  Thy  God  has 
bidden  thee  open  thy  mouth  ;  He  has  bid  thee 
open  it  wide,  and  promised,  saying,  "and  I 
will  till  it;"  and  wilt  thou  not  desire?  Oh, 
thou  hast  a  license,  a  leave,  a  grant  to  desire  ; 
wherefore,  be  not  afraid  to  desire  great  mercies 
of  the  God  of  heaven.     Buni/<in. 

Prayer  is  believing  work,  thinking  work, 
searching  work,  and  nothing  worth  if  heart  and 

hand  do  not  join  in  it.     7'.  Adums. When 

thou  prayest,  rather  let  thy  heart  be  without 
■words  than  thy  words  without  heart.  Prayer 
will  make  a  man  cease  from  sin,  or  sin  will  en- 
tice a  man  to  cease  from  prayer.     An. 

Faith  in  prayer  is  a  general  quality  of  the 
whole  soul  in  all  its  acts  and  aspects  toward  the 
Saviour,  and  pertains  to  its  habitual  attitude  ; 
It  is  not  a  mere  sudden,  special  expectation  of 
having  some  greatly  w.antcd  boon  granted.  It 
is,  for  the  most  part,  a  grace  of  .slow,  patient, 
and  silent  growth.  Most  of  us,  in  our  common 
moods,  scarcely  touch  the  rim  of  its  great  depth 
of  meaning,  or  taste  of  its  incalculable  peace. 
It  is  true  just  as  it  stands — "  According  to  your 
faith,  in  asking,  be  it  unto  you."  It  is  true  of 
our  private  conflicts  with  the  tempter,  our 
struggles  with  ourselves,  our  resistance  of  the 
sins  that  most  easily  beset  us,  our  fight  with 
temper  and  pride  and  indolence  and  luxury, 
with  Satan  in  his  most  angelic  garment.  Spir- 
itual victory  and  progress  will  be  gained  on 
our  knees.     F.  D.  II. 

Prayer,  to  one  who  lives  in  daily  service  of 
God,  oftentimes  takes  the  form  of  simple  com- 
munion, the  spreading  out  of  our  life  to  one 
whom  we  love  and  trust,  not  for  the  sake  of 
any  special  advice  or  help,  but  for  the  heart- 


rest  which  there  is  in  the  thing  itself.  For 
none  love  to  loan  and  recline  entirely  upon  an- 
other so  much  as  strong  natures  that  ordinarily 
do  not  lean  al  all  ;  and  so  llie  heart  that  goes 
shaded  and  shut,  that  hides  its  thouglns  and 
dreads  the  knowledge  of  men's  eyes,  flings  itself 
wide  open  to  the  eye  of  God.     Anon. 

To  be  a  religious  man  and  to  pray  are  really 
one  and  the  same  thing.  To  join  the  thought 
of  God  with  every  thought  of  any  importance 
that  occurs  to  us  ;  in  all  our  admiration  of  ex- 
ternal ualthe  to  regard  it  as  the  work  of  His 
wisdom  ;  to  take  counsel  with  God  about  all 
our  plans,  that  we  may  be  able  to  carry  them 
out  in  His  name  ;  and  even  in  our  most  mirth- 
ful hours  to  remember  His  all-seeing  eye  ;  this 
is  the  pr.ayer  without  ceasing  to  which  we  are 
called,  and  which  is  really  the  essence  of  trucj 
religion.     Schlciermacher. 

The  habit  of  exposing  the  contents  of  the 
heart  to  Christ,  of  refeiring  all  our  actions  to 
His  will,  of  commending  all  our  troubles  to 
His  care,  and  all  our  difhculties  to  His  direc- 
tion, tlie  realizing  Him  in  some  measure  as  being 
by  our  side,  always  sympathizing,  always  in- 
viting our  confidence,  always  ready  and  willing 
to  help  us,  the  being  sincere  in  all  our  dealings 
with  Him,  and  perfectly  single-minded  in  seek-' 
ing  to  know  His  will— this  is  one  great  and  sure 
lest  of  love  for  Him.     E.  M.  G. 

Learn  to  entwine  with  your  prayers  the  small 
cares,  the  trilling  sorrows,  the  little  wants  of 
daily  life.  Whatever  affects  you — be  it  a 
changed  look,  an  altered  tone,  an  unkind  word, 
a  wrong,  a  wound,  a  demand  you  cannot  meet, 
a  change  you  cannot  notice,  a  sorrow  you  can- 
not disclose  — turn  it  into  prayer  \ind  send  it  \\\i 
to  God.  Disclosures  you  n\ay  not  make  to  man 
you  can  make  to  the  Lord.  i\Ian  may  be  too 
little  for  your  great  matters  ;  God  is  not  too 
great  for  your  small  ones.  Only  give  yourself 
to  prayer,  whatever  be  the  occasion  that  c.dls 
for  it.      Window. 

The  more  we  pray,  so  much  the  more  prayer 
becomes  indispensable  to  us.  The  more  our 
heart  is  accustomed  to  converse  with  Jesus — to 
tell  Him  everything,  both  great  and  small,  to 
lay  before  Him  our  heights  and  depths — the 
more  the  heart  pours  out  itself  to  Him,  the 
more  it  longs  for  Him.  For  not  merely  our 
being  accustomed  to  Him,  but  His  Spirit  that 
He  gives  us,  binds  us  to  His  heart.     Oisparn. 

When  we  turn  to  Jesus,  who  can  read  our 
inmost  .sold — when  we  turn  to  Him,  who  never 
will  upbraid  us  or  despise  us,  though  we  make 
bare  to  Him  every  poor  weakness,  every  sor- 
row, and  every  sin  about  us — we  feel  that  the 
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need  for  that  reserve  is  gone,  and  that  it  is  no 
shame  nor  huinilialioti  to  tell  out  to  Him  all  we 
fear  aud  sutler,  with  the  same  abandonment 
with  which  the  little  child  subs  out  the  story  of 
its  little  sorrows  at  a  kind  mother's  knee.  At 
the  throne  of  grace,  the  man  who,  whatever  he 
suffered,  would  never  complain  to  mortal,  may 
without  reserve  lay  before  the  Redetmer  the 
tale  of  his  wants  and   woes.     A.  K.  11.  Buytl. 

We  are  opposing  God's  method  of  working, 
if  our  life  has  a  tendency  to  incapacitate  us  for 
the  enjoyment  of  prayer  at  all  tiiiies  If  by 
needless  excess  of  worldly  cares  ;  if  by  inordi- 
nate desires,  which  render  it  impossible  for  us 
to  accomplish  our  objects  in  life  without  such 
excess  of  care  ;  if  by  frivolous  habits  ;  if  by 
the  reading  of  infidel  or  effeminate  literature  ; 
if  by  an  Indolent  life  ;  if  by  any  self-indulgence 
in  physical  resjimen — we  render  the  habit  of 
fragmentary  prayer  impracticable  or  unnatural 
to  us,  rcc  are  eronsing  the  methodx  of  Ood's  tcork- 
iiig.  Somelhing  has  gone  wrong,  is  going 
wrong,  in  the  life  of  that  Christian  who  finds 
himself  thus  estranged  from  filial  freedom  wilh 
God.  Such  a  Christian  must,  sooner  or  later, 
he  brought  back  to  Christ,  and  nrust  begin  life 
anew.  He  will  come  back  heavy  laden  and  in 
tears.      Plulps. 

Private  prayer  is  a  golden  key  to  unlock  the 
mysteries  of  the  Word  unto  us.  Tire  knowl- 
edge of  many  choice  aud  blessed  truths  are  but 
the  returns  of  private  praj'er.  The  Word 
dwells  most  richly  in  their  hearts  who  arc  most 
in  pouring  out  of  their  hearts  before  God  in 
tlieir  closets.     T.  Brooks. 

Ood  is  a  refuge  for  us.  The  time  of 
trouble  is  the  time  of  prayer.  And  this  throws 
light  upon  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  fam- 
ilies, and  nations.  He  sends  trouble  to  make 
men  see  their  weakness  and  feel  thiir  need  of 
Him,  and  call  unto  Him  for  help  and  rescue. 
The  one  hundred  and  seventh  Psalm  recites 
these  fluctuations  of  God's  providence  and  of 
man's  conlidence,  and  reiterates  with  every 
ilhrstration  this  historic  burden  ;  "  Then  they 
cried  unto  the  Lord  in  their  trouble,  and  He 
delivered  them  out  of  their  distresses. "  A.  L. 
Stone. 

Caoils  against  prayer.  "God's  promises,  by 
reason  of  His  unehangeahleness,  may  be  relied 
on  ;  what  occasion,  then,  of  prayer,  seeing  the 
thing  promised  will  come  roiriid  of  ils  own 
steady  accord,  whether  yoir  open  your  liris  or 
no'?"  The  answer  Is  short  anil  simple.  The.se 
promises  are  made  only  to  those  who  expect, 
and  desire,  and  ask  for  them.  They  are  not 
promised  iuJifEereutly  and  come  out  of  their 


own  accord  to  all.  but  to  such  only  who  have 
mcditaled  them,  and  who  value  them,  and  de- 
sire them,  and  earnestly  seek  them  ;  being  the 
high  and  huly  attrae'.ions  by  which  God  in- 
tended to  work  upon  the  nature  of  man,  and 
lead  it  out  of  its  present  low  and  sunken  estate 
into  glorious  liberty  and  unwearied  ambition 
of  every  ncAile  excellence.  They  are  prizes  in 
the  hand  of  God  lo  stimulate  the  soul's  activi- 
ties—nrore  glorious  prizes  than  laurel  wreaths 
—and  they  are  yielded  onl}'  to  an  application  of 
faculiies,  at  Ihe  least,  as  intense  and  ardent  as 
is  put  forth  in  pursirit  of  human  ambition. 
God  doth  not  cheapen  His  promises  down  to  a 
glance  at  them  wilh  the  eye,  or  a  mouthing  of 
them  with  the  tongue,  but  He  requirelh  of 
those  (hat  would  have  Ihem  an  admiration  equal 
to  that  of  lovers,  an  estimation  equal  to  that  of 
royal  diadems,  and  a  pursuit  equal  to  that  of 
Olympic  prizes.  Another  cavil  against  prayer 
is  drawn  from  the  irnchangeableness  of  God. 
n  God's  promises  did  i  mbrace  nothing  but  ab- 
stract justice,  and  measure  out  nice  and  strict 
desert,  then  thiir  unchangeableness  were  the 
death-blow  to  all  expectation  of  future  weal  ; 
but  seeing  they  contain  mercy,  and  forgiveness, 
and  peace,  and  everlasting  blessedness  to  all 
who  receive  His  oracles  and  walk  thereby — • 
being  a  rule  not  to  equity  only,  but  a  rule  lo 
mercy  and  to  bounly,  and  to  whatever  else  is 
amiable  and  attractive  to  the  soul  of  man— it 
conies  to  pass  that  their  stability  and  unchange- 
ableness is  the  stability  and  unchangeableness 
of  tirat  wise  aud  wide  and  lovely  administration 
which  suffieeth  to  comfort  and  upbind  the 
fallen,  as  well  as  to  strike  down  and  discomfit 
the  refractory  and  relielllous.     E  Irving. 

9.  Of  low  degree.  Our  estimate  of  man 
depends  upon  our  eslimate  of  God.  David 
knows  that  men  of  low  and  high  degree,  if 
separated  from  the  primal  fount  of  every  good, 
weigh    not/ling,   and    are    less    than    nothing. 

Thuliiek. All  are  less  (lighter)  than  a  breath. 

Two  Hebrew  words  for  man — the  man  of  the 
earth,  frail  ;  and  the  man  in  power  and  dignity, 
commanding— are  brought  together  here  to  give 
force  to  this  statement ;  that  all  men  alike — the 
least  or  the  greatest — are  less  than  a  brealh 

when  measured  against  the  great  God.     C. 

[f  there  were  any  one  among  men  immortal, 
not  liable  to  sin,  or  change,  whom  it  were  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  overcome,  but  who  was 
strong  as  an  angel,  such  a  one  might  be  some- 
thing ;  hut  innsmuch  as  every  one  is  a  man,  a 
sinner,  mortal,  weak,  liable  to  sickness  and 
death,  exposed  to  pain  and  terror,  and  liable  to 
so  many  miseries  that  it  is  impossible  to  count 
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them,  the  conclusinn  must  be  a  vuli.l  oin'  ; 
' '  Man  is  iiol  hing. ' '     Arudt. 

10.  TIr  V  are  not  to  allow  their  heart  to  be 
befooled  by  unjust  gain  on  their  own  part, 
neitluT  are  tht)'  wlieu  their  ricliL'S  increase  to 
set  their  liearl  upon  them,  as  if  they  were  some- 

tliing  truly  great  anil  malviug  blessed.     D. 

Money  will  purchase  plenty,  but  not  peace  ;  it 
■will  furnish  your  table  with  luxuiies,  but  not 
you  with  an  appetite  to  enjoy  them  :  it  will  sur- 
round your  fciclv-bed  with  pbysicians,  but  not 
restore  health  to  your  sickly  frame  ;  it  will  en- 
compass you  with  a  cljud  of  flatterers,  but 
never  procure  you  one  true  fiiend  ;  it  will  bribe 
into  silence  the  tongues  of  accusing  men,  but 
not  au  accusing  conscience  ;  it  will  pay  some 
debts,  but  not  the  least  one  of  all  your  debts  to 
the  law  of  God  ;  it  will  relieve  many  fears,  but 
not  those  of  guilt — the  terrors  that  crown  the 
brows  of  Death.  He  stands  as  grim  and  terri- 
ble by  the  dj-iug  be.l  of  wealth  as  by  the  pallet 
of  the  poorest  beggar  whom  pitiless  riches  has 
thrust  from  her  dojr.      Guthrie. 

ir  riolic3  increase  set  not  your 
liearls  I  hereon.  Because  it  i-shard  to  have 
riches  and  not  to  trust  in  them  if  they  increase, 
though  by  lawful  and  honeat  means,  we  must 
take  heed  lest  we  let  out  our  affections  inordi- 
nately toward  them.  Sit  not  your  heart  upon 
them;  be  not  eager  for  them,  nor  put  a  confi- 
dence in  them  as  your  poition  ;  do  not  value 
yourselves  and  others  by  them  ;  make  not  the 
wealth  of  the  world  your  chief  good  and  high- 
est end  ;  in  short,  do  not  make  an  idol  of  it." 
This  we  are  most  in  danger  of  doing  when  they 
increase  ;  when  the  grounds  of  the  rich  man 
brought  forth  plentifully,  then  he  said  to  his 
soul,  Tdke  thine  eaae  in  these  things.  It  is  a 
smiling  woild  that  is  most  likely  tj  draw  the 
heart  away  from  God,  on  whom  only  it  should 

be  set.     n. Many  a  man  when  he  begins  to 

accumulate  wealth  commences  ;it  the  same  mo- 
ment to  ruin  his  snul,  and  the  more  he  acquires, 
the  more  closely  he  blocks  up  his  libcralit.y, 
which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  very  mouth  of  spirit- 
ual life.  Instead  of  doing  more  for  God  he 
does  less  ;  the  more  he  saves  the  more  be  wants, 
and  the  more  he  wants  of  this  world  the  less  he 
cares  for  the  world  to  come.     S. 

Trust  not  to  theomnipotency  of  gold,  and  say 
not  unto  it.  Thou  ait  my  confidence.  A  slave 
unto  Mammon  makes  no  servant  unto  God. 
Covetousness  cracks  the  sinews  of  faith  ;  numbs 
the  apprehension  of  anything  above  sense,  and 
only  affected  with  the  certainty  of  things  pres- 
ent makes  a  peradventure  of  things  to  come  ; 
lives  but  unto  one  world,  nor  hopes  but  fears 


an  cither  ;  makes  their  own  death  sweet  unto 
others,  bitter  unto  ihemselses  ;  biings  formal 

sadness  and  sccnical  mourning.      Browne. 

Where  wealth  accumulates  around  those  whose 
hearts  are  set  upon  it,  it  develops  and  gives 
domination  to  self-conceit  ;  a  conceit  that  thiy 
cini  do  something  better  for  themselves  than  bow- 
ing to  God  ;  that  they  know  souiilhinrj  l/etter 
than  to  submit  to  God's  teachings  ;  thai  they 
can  secure  to  themselves  what  is  better,  and 
happier,  and  more  ennobling  than  the  h.)lincs.s, 
the  meekne!-s,  the  humility,  the  self-denial,  the 
devotion,  which  are  inseparable  fiom  the  pos- 
session of  the  favor  of  God.  Growing  wealth 
nourishes  this  vain  conceit.  It  makes  men  feel 
that  riches  are  a  sure,  reliable  basis  of  their 
trust  ;  that  wealth  actually  meets  all  their 
wants  ;  that  it  is  a  resource  which  will  always 
transcend  all  their  wants.  It  inflates  them  to 
say  to  the  claims  of  religion,  to  the  pleadings 
of  Christ's  ambassadors,  to  God  Hinuself, 
"  Who  is  the  Lord,  that  we  should  serve  Ilini? 
and  what  profit  shall  we  have  if  we  pray  unto 
Him."     J.   Vance. 

It  is  dangerous  even  to  contemplate  success- 
ful, sudden  riches.  While  you  look,  you  envy, 
you  thirst.  There  is  nothing  evil  in  riches,  un- 
less got  by  wrong.  No,  but  the  (leccitfulness  of 
riches,  their  dominion  over  the  heart,  their  idol- 
atrous, absorbing  power,  that  is  the  danger. 
Riches  may  increase,  liy  God's  providence,  even 
in  the  way  of  this  pilgrimage  ;  but  God's  direc- 
tion is,  if  they  increase,  set  not  your  heart  upon 
them.     G.  B.  C. 

To  be  rich  is  a  grave  responsibility  ;  to  desire 
to  be  rich  is  a  great  temptation  ;  to  resolve  to 
be  rich  is  a  fearful  peril.  Kone  are  ever  ac- 
cused or  denounced  in  the  Gospel  simply  for 
having  riches  ;  but  such  are  warned  against 
making  riches  their  trust.  The  history  of  mer- 
cantile communities,  of  railway  investments,  of 
stock  speculations,  show  that  nothing  is  more 
uncertain  or  delusive  than  what  men  fancy  to 
be  prosperity  ;  and  Ihe  history  of  the  Church 
shows  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  draw  away 
the  heart  from  God  than  the  possession  of  great 
wealth.  Hence  the  rich  are  admonished  to  cul- 
tivate the  .sense  of  dependence  upon  God,  and 
to  save  themselves  from  corruption  and  apos- 
tasy by  giving  freely  to  all  good  causes.  The 
dcMre  of  riches  should  never  be  suffered  to  take 
pos.session  of  the  heart,  for  this  corroding  pas- 
sion is  a  root  of  all  evil  ,  while  i\\e  purpose  to 
be  rich,  as  the  one  aim  of  life,  is  almost  certain 
to  lure  one  on  to  the  destruction  of  his  soul. 
No  sin  is  more  dangerous  than  covetousness  ; 
none  more  damning.     The  offset  to  this  perilous 
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temptation  is  faith.  A  faith  tliat  measures  this 
life  by  llie  next  ;  a  faith  that  believes  in  God  as 
the  rewarder  of  ihem  that  seek  Ilim  ;  a  faith 
that  puts  righteousutss  above  Mammon  ;  a 
faith  that  sees  Clirist  upon  Ills  tnrone,  and  feels 
assured  of  immortality  at  Ilis  appearing — can 
rest  content  with  the  bare  means  of  living,  and 
of  serving  Him.  When  earthly  possessions 
vanish  this  contented  piety  realizes  the  great- 
ness of  ils  gain.     J.  P.  T. 

If  a  rich  man  employ  his  wealth  well,  he  will 
possess  it  the  longer  ;  but  if  he  set  his  heart  loo 
much  upon  it.  he  will  quickly  lo.se  it  ;  he  may 
possess  it,   but  by  no  means  rau.st  he  let  liis 

wealth  possess  him.     Spencer. If  thou  desire 

not  to  be  too  poor,  desire,  also,  not  to  be  too 
rich.  He  is  rich,  not  that  possesses  much,  but 
that  covets  no  more  ;  and  he  is  poor,  not  that 
enjoys  little,  but  that  wants  too  much.  The 
contented  mind  wants  nothing  which  it  hath 
not  ;  the  covetous  mind  wants  not  onh'  what  it 
Iiath  not,  but  likcwi.se  what  it  hath.     Quarles. 

Be  charitable  before  wealth  make  thee  covet- 
ous, and  lose  not  the  glory  of  the  mile.  If 
riches  increase,  let  thy  mind  hold  pace  with 
them,  aud  think  it  not  enough  to  be  liberal,  but 
mimificent.  Though  a  cup  of  cold  water  from 
some  hand  may  not  be  williout  its  reward,  yet 
stick  not  thou  for  wine  and  oil  for  the  wounds 
of  the  distressed,  and  treat  the  poor  as  our  Sa- 
viour did  the  multitude,  to  the  reliques  of  some 
baskets.  Diffuse  thy  beneficence  early,  aud 
while  thy  treasures  call  tliee  master ;  tliere  may 
he  an  Atropos  of  thy  fortunes  before  that  of 
thy  life,  and  thy  wealth  cutoff  before  that  hour 
when  all  men  shall  be  poor.     Broionc. 

There  can  be  nothing  intrinsically  wrong  in 
the  gathering  of  riches.  The  harm  comes  in 
tUroiigh  the  spirit  in  which  all  this  is  done,  and 
the  distinction  between  the  right  way  and  the 
wrong  way  has  been  stated  with  singidar  force 
and  felicity  bj'  Iluskin  :  "  With  all  brave  and 
lightly  trained  men  their  work  is  first,  their  fee 
second — very  important  always,  but  still  sec- 
ond. And  this  is  no  small  distinction.  It  is 
between  life  and  death  in  a  man  ;  between 
heaven  and  hell  for  him.  You  cannot  serve 
two  masters.  If  your  work  is  first  with  you, 
and  your  fee  second,  work  is  your  master,  and 
the  Lord  of  work,  who  is  God.  But  if  your 
fee  is  first  with  you,  and  your  work  second,  fee 
is  your  master,  and  tlie  lord  of  fee,  who  is  (he 
devil."  AVealtli  won  by  those  with  whom  fee 
is  second  shoidd  bring  with  it  slight  taint  of 
poison,  and  be  no  more  deserving  of  disappro- 
bation than  the  acquirement  of  great  stores  of 
learning,  or  the  attainment  of  high  skill  in  the 


use  of  the  pen,  the  brush,  or  the  chisel.  Here- 
in, no  doubt,  lies  the  great  difficulty  in  the 
whole  matter.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  takes 
more  grace  to  get  rich  in  a  strictly  Christian 
spirit  than  to  spend  what  has  been  accumulated. 
In  order  to  win  wealth,  one  must  face  fierce 
competition  at  every  turn  ;  and  the  temptations 
are  frequent  aud  severe  to  meet  the  competition 
that  is  uufair  and  unscrupulous  upon  ils  own 
ground— to  fight  the  commercial  devil  with  his 
own  weapons,  forgetting  to  lake  God  into  coun- 
sel, that  a  better  way  may  be  found.  "  Chris- 
lianity  says,  Whatever  thy  hands  find  to  do 
that  is  lawful  to  be  done,  do  it  with  the  whole 
heart.  But  do  it  to  the  glory  of  God.  Be  un- 
worldly at  your  world's  work.  Buying,  pos- 
sessing, accumulating— this  is  not  worldliness. 
But  doing  this  in  the  love  of  it,  with  no  love  of 
God  paramount,  doing  it  so  that  thoughts  of 
eternity  and  of  God  are  an  intrusion,  doing  it 
so  that  one's  spirit  is  secularized  in  the  process 
— this  is  woildliness.  Let  a  man  beware  of 
this.  It  will  cat  out  his  piely  as  inevitably  as 
he  lives,  and  allows  it."  (//.  Juhnson.)  J.  M. 
Oiley. 

II,  12.  In  conclusion,  the  sacred  poet  sol- 
emnly confirms  his  previous  exhortation  by  an 
appeal  to  God's  revelation.  Once  .  .  .  hcice, 
i.e.,  many  times.  Compare  Job  33  :  14  ;  40  :  5. 
And  this  is  the  substance  of  the  revelation,  that 
God  Is  both  a  God  of  power  and  a  God  of  love. 
If  we  need  strength,  we  shall  find  it  not  in  man, 
who  is  but  as  a  fleeting  vapor,  but  in  God,  who 
is  Almighty.  If  we  covet  a  reward,  let  us  seek 
it  not  in  robbery  or  in  riches,  but  from  the  lov- 
ing hand  of  Him  who  rewardeth  every  man  ac- 
cording to  his  work.  This  is  the  only  truly 
worthy  representation  of  God.  Power  without 
love  is  brutality,  and  love  without  power  is 
weakness.  Power  is  the  strong  foundation  of 
love,  and  love  is  the  beauty  and  the  crown  of 

power.     P. There  are  really  three  allribulcs 

of  God  here  mentioned.  His  power,  His  mercy, 
and  Ills  justice  ;  but  as  the  last  is  only  intro- 
duced to  qualify  the  second,  by  a  kind  of  after- 
thought, they  may  still  be  reckoned  as  but  two. 
A. 

There  now  follow  two  Divine  utterances. 
They  are  the  two  great  truths  :  that  God  has 
power  over  everything  earlhl)',  so  that  nothing 
happens  without  Him  aud  everything  opposed 
to  Him  must  sooner  or  later  succumb  :  and 
that  to  this  same  God,  the  Lord  of  all,  belongs 
also  grace,  the  energy  of  which  is  measured  in 
accordance  with  His  omnipotence.  The  poet 
confirms  these  two  truths  by  appealing  to  Ills 
righteous  rule    in  history.      He    recompenses 
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every  man  according  to  his  <\'ork,  as  Paul  con- 
fusses  (liom.  2  :  6)  no  less  tlian  Uavid,  ami  in- 
deed in  David's  words.  Eiicli  one  is  recom- 
pensed according  to  his  behavior,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  tlie  relation  in  which  he  stands  to 
Gi)d.  He  who  opposes  the  will  of  God  lias  to 
feel  God's  pijuilive  power  ;  and  he  who,  long- 
hig  for  salvation,  resigned  liis  own  will  to  God's, 
receives  from  God  the  pioniised  leward  of 
fidelity  ;  his  resignation  liecuines  altainmeut, 
and  hib  hoping  ucconiplishineiit.     D. 

II.  Power  bcloiigelli  unto  Ood, 
The  life  and  vigor  of  faith  is  vciy  much  con- 
cerned in  the  belief  of  God's  power.  It  is,  in- 
deed, one  of  the  first  steps  to  all  religion. 
Therefore  it  is  put  in  the  fiont  of  our  creed  : 
"  I  believe  in  God.  the  Father  Almighty  ;"  and 
he  that  believes  that  first  article  will  the  more 
easily  believe  all  the  rest.      W.   Wishcart. 

I  *i.  Also  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  bcloiig- 
cth  mercy.  This  tender  attribute  sw-eetcns 
the  gtaud  thought  of  his  power  ;  the  Divine 
strength  will  not  crush  us,  but  will  be  used  for 
our  good.  God  is  so  full  of  mercy  that  it  be- 
longs to  Him,  as  if  all  the  mercy  in  the  universe 
came  from  God,  and  still  was  claimed  by  Hi.m 
as  His  possession.  His  mercy,  like  His  power, 
endtirelh  forever,  and  is  ever  present  in  Him, 
ready  to  be  revealed.     S. 

A  perfectly  righteous  Being  must  be  merciful, 
because  He  must  desire  that  all  other  l)eings 
were  righteous,  and  to  attain  this  is  the  highest 
mercy.  And,  conversely,  a  perfectly  merciful 
Being  must  be  righteous,  because  that  which 
mercy  or  grace  desires  is  the  highest  welfare  of 
all,  and  this  can  be  attained  only  through  right- 
eousness. The  truth  that  justice  and  mercy  are 
from  the  same  root  in  the  Divine  nature  ap- 


pears to  b(^  obscured  in  modern  Christendom, 
where  mercy  is  too  often  thought  of  as  opposed 
to  justice,  and  needing  some  artificial  reconcili- 
ation with  it.  But  it  was  understood  in  Israel 
of  old.  "  To  Thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  mercy, 
for  Thou  renderest  to  every  man  according  to 
his  work,"  said  tlie  Psalmist — that  is  to  say, 
"  Because  justice  is  Thine,  therefore  is  mercy 
Thine  also."     M. 

These,  then,  are  the  two  grand  truths  that 
the  law,  yea,  the  whole  rctelutiun.  of  God,  de- 
claies  through  epery  page.  He  is  the  Almightji 
— He  is  the  Must  Merciful;  and  hence  the  i«- 
ference,  the  powerful,  just,  and  holy  God,  the 
most  merciful  and  compassionate  Lord,  will  by 
and  by  juchje  the  world,  and  will  render  to  man 
according  to  /lis  works.     A.  Clarke. 


Be  careful  rather  of  what  thou  dost  than  of 
what  thou  hast  ;  for  what  thou  hast  is  none  of 
thine,  and  will  leave  thee  at  thy  death.  Bjit 
what  thou  dost  is  thine,  antl  will  follow  thee  to 
thy  grave,  and  plead  for  thee  or  against  thee  at 
thy  resurrection.     Quarks. 

These  great  central  truths  in  respect  to  God 
and  His  ways  with  man  were  impressively  re- 
vealed to  the  ancients  of  David's  time,  and  in- 
deed to  the  ages  long  before.  They  are  hero 
because  they  bear  strongly  on  the  points  con- 
templated in  this  Psalm.  This  great  God,  of 
boundless  power,  and  of  blended  justice  and 
mercy,  will  forevermore  take  cognizance  of  the 
moral  life  of  His  creature  man.  Let  none  think 
to  evade  His  judgments  !  To  all  who  wait  be- 
fore Him  in  .silent  reverence  and  obedient  trust, 
it  shall  be  well  ;  but  woe  to  him  who  recklessly 
disowns  Ilis  authority  and  tramples  on  His 
law  1    C. 
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A    PSALM    OF   DAVID,    WHEN    HB    WA8    IN    THE   WILDERNESS  OP  JUDAH. 


1  O  God,  thou  art  my  God  ;  early  [or,  ear- 

iui<tly'\  will  I  seek  thct'  : 
My  soul  Uiirsteth  for  thee,  my  flesh  longeth 

for  thee. 
In  a  dry  and  weary  land,  where  no  water  is. 

2  So  have  I  looked  upon  thee  in  the  sanctu- 

ary, 
To  see  thy  power  and  thy  glory. 

3  For  thy  lovingkiudncss  is  better  than  life  ■ 
My  lips  shall  jiraise  thee. 

4  So  will  I  bless  thee  while  I  live  : 

I  will  lift  up  my  hands  in  tliy  name. 

5  My  soul   shall  be  sati-sfied  as  with  marrow 

and  fatness  ; 
And  ray  mouth  shall  praise  thee  with  joyful 
lips  ; 

6  When  I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed, 


And  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night  watches. 

7  For  thou  hast  been  my  help, 

And  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings  will  I  re- 
joice. 

8  Jly  sold  followeth  hard  after  thee  : 
Thy  right  hand  upholdeth  me. 

9  But  those  that  seek  my  soul,  to  destroy  it. 
Shall  go  into  the  lower  parts  of  (he  earth. 

10  They  shall  be  given  over  lo  the  power  of  tlie 

sword  : 
They  shall  be  a  porlion  for  foxes. 

11  But  the  king  shall  rejoice  in  God  : 

Every    one    that    sweareth    by   him    shall 

glory  ; 
For  the  mouth  of  them  that  speak  lies  shall 

be  stopped. 


Throughout  his  Psalms  Pavid  expresses  in-  I 
tense  delight  in  all  holy  seasons,  services,  and 
observances,  fervent  longing  when  separated 
from  the  tabernacle  for  a  season  (61,  63)  ; 
he  is  never  weary  of  extolling  the  grandeur, 
beauty,  and  heart-coulrolling  influences  of 
the  sanctuary  ;  but  he  dwells  with  far  higher 
rapture  upon  the  heavenly  reaUUes,  of  which 
these  are  significant  adumbrations  ;  secure  of 
God's  love,  joying  in  God's  presence,  repos- 
ing on  His  protection,  whether  in  his  flight 
from  Saul,  or  in  conflict  with  foreign  enemii  s, 
or  in  the  period  of  deepest  humiliation,  of  bod- 
ily and  mental  suffering.     C<wk. 

The  great  peculiarity  of  this  Psalm  is  its  in- 
tense spirituality.  It  does  not  recount  God's 
wonders  in  creation  or  in  providence,  does  not 
dwell  on  anything  He  has  made,  but  thinks 
only  of  Himself  as  He  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
institutions  of  the  covenant  people,  or  in  the 
experience  of  the  writer.  The  soul  kindles  as 
it  muses  on  the  Most  High  and  His  vai  ied  per- 
fections. It  is  the  Giver  anil  not  His  gifts  on 
which  it  loves  to  meditate.  When  God'spraises 
are  sung  it  is  not  fr>rnially  or  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  with  jubilant  lips  as  a  most  grate- 
ful service.  And  even  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  the  same  theme  occupies  the  mind  as  that 
to  which  it  instinctively  turns  whenever  left  to 
its  own  impulses.     No  ancient  literature  of  any 


people  or  country  expresses  such  a  rapturous 
sen.se  of  communion  with  God,  and  yet  free 
from  any  sense  of  mystic  absorption  in  Him. 
It  is  peculiar  to  the  Psalter  alone.     T.  W.  C. 

The  Psalms  have  found  such  constant  favor 
in  every  portion  of  the  Christian  Church  be- 
cause they  address  themselves  to  the  simple, 
intuitive  feeUngs  of  the  renewed  soul.  They 
represent  the  freshness  of  the  soul's  infancy, 
the  love  of  the  soul's  childhood  ;  and,  therefore, 
are  to  the  Christian  what  the  love  of  parents, 
the  sweet  affections  of  home,  and  the  clinging 
memory  of  infant  scenes  are  to  men  in  general. 
Irving. 

This  is  unipiestionably  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  touching  Psalms  in  the  whole  Psalter. 
Donne  says  of  it  ;  "  As  the  whole  book  of 
Psalms  is  oleum  effusum,  an  ointment  ooured 
out  upon  all  sorts  of  sores,  a  cerecloth  that  sup- 
ples all  bruises,  a  balm  that  searches  all  w(  unds  ; 
so  arc  there  some  certain  Psalms  that  arc  im- 
perial Psalms,  that  command  over  all  affections 
and  spread  themselves  overall  occasions — cath- 
olic, universal  Psalms,  that  apply  themselves  to 
all  necessities.  This  is  one  of  those  ;  for  of 
those  constitutions  which  are  called  Apostoli- 
cal, one  is  that  the  Church  should  meet  very 
day  to  sing  this  Psalm.  And  Chrysoslom  testi- 
fies, "  That  it  was  decreed  and  ordained  by  the 
primitive  fathers  that  no  day  should  pass  willi- 
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out  Ihc  public  singing  of  this  Psalm.'  "  And 
again  he  observes,  tliat  "  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
tile  whole  Book  of  Psalms  is  contracted  into 
this  Psalm."  That  the  author  was  David  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt.  Characterized  as  it  is  by 
an  exquisite  tcu.lerness  and  a  deep  personal  affec- 
tion toward  God,  and  yet  not  wanting,  withal, 
in  energy,  and  eveuli  certain  abruptness  of  ex- 
pression, it  bears  all  the  marks  of  his  poetry. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Psalm  was  composed 
when  he  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Jordan, 
in  his  llight  from  Absalom.  The  very  tender- 
ness and  depth  of  feeling  which  characterize 
it,  and  which  it  has  in  common  with  43,  are 
what  might  be  looked  for  in  a  heart  sorely 
wounded  and  tried  in  its  natural  affections,  and 
therefore  cleaving  with  Ihe  more  intense, devoted 
love  to  Him  of  whom  it  could  say  :  "  Thou  hast 
been  my  help,  therefore  in  the  shadow  of  Thy 
wings  will  I  shout  for  joy."  It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  Psalm,  as  in  the  last,  there  is  no 
petition.  There  is  gladness,  there  is  praise, 
there  is  the  most  exalted  communion  with  God, 
there  is  longing  for  His  presence  as  the  highest 
of  all  blessings  ;  but  there  is  not  one  word  of 
asking  for  temporal,  or  even  for  .spiritual  good. 

As  David's  life  shines  in  his  poetry,  so  also 
does  his  character.  That  character  was  no 
common  one.  It  was  strong  with  all  the 
strength  of  man,  tender  with  all  the  tenderness 
of  woman.  Naturally  brave,  his  courage  was 
heightened  and  confirmed  by  that  faith  in  God 
which  never,  in  tlie  worst  extremity,  forsook 
hira.  Naturally  warm-hearted,  his  affections 
struck  their  roots  deep  into  the  innermost  centre 
of  his  being.  In  liis  love  for  his  parents,  for 
whom  he  provided  in  his  own  extreme  peril — 
in  his  love  for  his  wife  Michal— for  his  friend 
Jonathan,  whom  he  loved  as  his  own  soul — for 
his  darling  Absalom,  whose  death  almost  broke 
his  heart — even  for  the  infant,  whose  loss  ho 
dreaded — we  see  the  same  man,  the  same  depth 
and  truth,  the  same  tenderness  of  personal  affec- 
tion. On  the  olher  hand,  when  stung  by  a 
sense  of  wrong  or  injustice,  his  sense  of  which 
was  peculiarly  keen,  he  could  flash  out  into 
strong  words  and  strong  deeds.  He  could  hate 
with  the  same  fervor  that  he  loved.  Evil  men 
and  evil  things,  all  that  was  at  war  with  good- 
ness and  with  God— for  these  he  found  no  ab- 
horrence too  deep,  scarcely  any  imprecations 
too  strong.  Tet  he  was,  withal,  placable  and 
ready  to  forgive. 

This  Psalm  in  particular  exhibits  wi(h  singu- 
lar beauty  and  truth  both  sides  of  David's  char- 
acter The  same  tenderness  of  natural  affec- 
tion, the  same  depth  of  feeling,  which  breathes 


in  every  word  of  his  elegy  upon  Jonathan,  is 
here  found  chastened  and  elevated,  as  he  pours 
out  his  soul  toward  God.  It  is  the  human 
heart  which  stretches  out  the  arms  of  its  affec- 
tions, yearning,  longing  for  the  presence  and 
love  of  Him  who  is  more  prtcious  to  it  than  life 
itself.  This  is  the  one  side  of  the  Psalm.  The 
other  is  almost  startling  in  the  abruptness  of  its 
contrast,  yet  strikingly  true  and  natural.  It 
breathes  the  sternness,  almost  the  fierceness,  of 
the  ancient  warrior,  hard  beset  by  his  enemies. 
From  that  lofly  strain  of  heavenly  musing  with 
which  the  Psalm  opens,  he  turns  to  utter  his 
vow  of  vengeance  against  the  traitors  who  are 
leagued  against  him  ;  he  triumphs  in  the  pros- 
pect of  their  destruction.     P. 

The  Psalm  consists  of  two  parts,  each  exhib- 
iting essentially  the  same  succession  of  ideas. 
Both  begin  with  the  expression  of  intense  desire 
for  God's  presence  and  communion  with  Him, 
and  end  with  a  confident  anticipation  of  His 
mercy  ;  but  in  the  first  (vs.  1-8),  this  is  .'upposed 
to  be  displa3'ed  in  the  deliverance  of  the  Psalmist 
from  his  sufferings  ;  in  the  second  (vs.  6-11).  it 
is  viewed  as  secuiing  the  destruction  of  his 
enemies.    A. 

2'ille.  The  contents  of  this  Psalm  fully  verify 
its  title.  Like  61  and  63,  it  belongs  to  the  time 
of  Absalom's  rebellion.  More  specifically  it  is 
connected  with  the  sufferings  of  David  and  his 
followers  while  he  tarried  near  the  fords  of  the 
wilderness  (3  Sara.  15  :  23,  28),  in  the  region 
lying  between  the  plain  of  Jericho  and  the 
northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  is  de- 
scribed as  barren  and  desolate  in  the  extreme. 
While  here  the  baud  of  exiles  endured  weari- 
ness and  thirst  (3  Sam.  16  :  2).  In  connection 
with  V.  2,  Delitzsch  quotes  Furrer  ;  "  Not  a 
strip  of  grass  refreshes  the  eye  here  upon  the 
wide  i^lain,  not  a  brook  ripples,  except  during 
the  lainy  season."  The  title  is  in  accordance 
with  the  direction  which  the  historian  relates 
that  David's  flight  took.  "  It  throws  light 
upon  the  whole  Psalm  and  is  verified  by  it. 
Tlie  poet  is  a  king.  He  longs  for  God  in  Zion, 
where  he  has  so  gladly  beheld  Him  who  is  there 
revealed.  He  is  persecuted  by  enemies,  who 
have  aimed  at  his  destruction.  The  assertion 
that  he  finds  himself  in  the  wilderness  is  no 
mere  figure  of  speech  ;  and  when  he  anticipates 
for  his  enemies  that  they  shall  become  '  a  por- 
tion for  jackals'  (v.  11),  we  can  easily  discern 
Ihe  impression  that  the  wilderness  has  had  upon 
the  shape  taken  by  his  thoughts.  '     De  Wilt. 

I.  O  Ood,  Thou  art  my  Cio<l.  This 
permission  (o  appropriate  God  is  one  of  Ihe 
must  precious  revelations  of  Scripture.     Won- 
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derf  111  as  it  may  seem,  God  gives  Himself  to  us. 
We  talk  of  God's  giving  Himself  in  Clirist  as 
if  that  were  some  new  gift.  God  had  given 
Himself  to  men  long  before  Christ  came.  Long 
before  Jesus  told  men  to  pray  "  Our  Father," 
the  Psalmist  liad  said,  "  0  Ood,  Thou  art  iny 
God."  That  liltle  word  "my"  represents  the 
eternal  relation  of  God  to  His  people  ;  and  if 
God  is  ours,  then  whatever  in  God  is  available 

far  us  is  ours.     V. When  God,  the  Perfect 

Being,  loves  (he  cicature  of  His  Hand,  He  can- 
not divide  His  love.  He  must  perforce  love 
with  the  whole  directness,  and  strength,  and 
intensity  of  His  Being  ;  for  He  is  God,  and 
therefore  incapable  of  partial  and  imperfect 
action.  He  must  gice  Himself  to  the  single 
soul  with  as  absolute  a  completeness  as  if  (here 
were  no  other  being  busidcs  it.  And,  on  his 
side,  man  knows  that  this  gift  of  Himself  by 
God  is  thus  entire  ;  and  in  no  narrow  spirit  of 
ambitious  egotism,  Lut  as  grasping  and  repre- 
senting the  literal  fact,  he  cries,  "My  God." 
Therefore  when  God  had  "so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  who- 
soever believed  in  Him  should  not  perish  but 
have  everlasting  life,"  we  find  Paul  writing  to 
the  Galatians  as  if  his  own  single  soul  had  been 
redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Calvary  :  "He 
lovid  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me. "    H.  P.  L. 

Early  will  I  seek  Tiice.  The  noun 
which  signifies  "  the  early  morning"  and  the 
verb  "  to  seek"  are  bolh  from  the  same  root, 
and  are  both  to  be  referred  to  the  same  primi- 
tive idea.  The  meaning  of  the  root  is  to  break 
in,  and  hence  this  in  the  verb  passes  into  the 
signification  of  sakimj  (earnest ly),  and  in  the 
noun  the  damn  is  so  called  as  that  which  breaks 

in  upon  the  darkness.     P. The  verb  means 

to  begin  to  seek  and  inquire  early  in  the  morn- 
ing and  therefore  earnestly.     D. 

In  this  hour  of  extremest  trial,  when  his  own 
son  heads  a  powerful  rebellion,  and  hosts  of  his 
old  friends  forsake  him  and  combine  to  sustain 
this  uprising,  his  soul  turns  to  his  God  as  to 
his  best  and  only  capable  Helper.  "  Thou  art 
myGod" — witha  precious  emphasis  on  "my;" 
I  will  seek  Thee  both  early  and  earnestly — 
with  the  early  dawn  of  morning,  and  as  those 
do  who  are  up  betimes  to  indulge  the  most 
yearning  desire  of  their  heart.     C. 

My  soul  lliirktelli  for  Tliec.  Think 
who  it  was  that  made  this  confession.  He  was 
the  greatest  king  of  a  great  nation,  so  magnifi- 
cent in  his  royalty  that  he  was  made  a  type  of 
the  Almighty  King  to  come,  to  whom  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  belong.  He  was  the 
greatest  poet,  too,  of  a  poetical  people — singing 


such  hymns  to  his  harp  that  tlie  whole  Church 
of  God,  for  nearly  three  thousand  years,  down 
to  this  very  day,  has  kept  on  repealing  them  as 
the  ceaseless  and  ine.xllaustible  liturgj'  of  its 
worship  because  all  its  great  ranks  of  intel- 
lects could  make  nothing  like  them.  Such  a 
man  as  this,  a  soldier,  a  monarch  and  a  min- 
strel without  a  peer,  feels  himself  weak  and 
empty  and  Ihir.sty  before  God.     F.  D.  H. 

My  flesh,  i.e.,  "  my  body,"  answering  to 
"  my  soul"  in  the  parallelism,  and  so  describing 
the  whole  man.  In  that  intense  worship  in 
which  every  thought,  feeling,  desire,  affection 
are  centred  in  the  one  true  object  of  love,  body 
and  soul  both  lake  their  part.  It  is  as  a  living 
man,  ever}'  pulse  of  his  being  filled  with  the 
love  of  God,  that  he  responds  to  that  love. 
And  when  he  cries  out  "  O  God,  Thou  art  my 
God,"  this  is  not  merely  an  appropriation  of 
God  as  the  God  of  Jiis  worship  and  trust  ;  it  is 
the  heart  tifflcfh  stretching  out  its  hiimiin  affec- 
^tw««  toward  him  who  has  a  personal  affection 
for  his  creature,  and  whose  lovingkiudness  it 
knows  to  be  better  than  life.  In  a  dry  and 
iceary  land.  The  language  is  figurative,  and 
expresses  the  spiritual  thirst  and  weariness  of 
one  who  is  shut  out  from  God's  presence  in  the 
sanctuary.     P. 

Immanuel  Kant  like  David  found  two  things 
to  move  his  soul  to  awe,  the  starry  heavens 
above  his  head  and  the  moral  nature  in  his 
breast.  And  it  is  just  here  in  his  moral  and  re- 
ligious necessities  that  man  is  most  conscious  of 
a  craving  for  that,  for  which  in  every  age  his 
better  nature  has  cried  out — namely,  "  the  liv- 
ing God."  It  is  because  in  our  Lord  we  have 
found  one  clothed  in  our  nature,  but  freed  from 
our  defects,  that  we,  tempest-tossed  by  sin,  ex- 
claim with  the  great-souled  Charles  Kingsley, 
"  I  cannot  live  without  the  man  Christ  Jesus." 
The  beauty  of  human  life  even  at  its  best  es- 
tate is  a  beauty  which  only  makes  the  more 
evident  to  a  thoughtful  mind  its  marring.  Like 
that  matchless  bust  of  Psyche  in  the  museum 
of  Naples,  its  beauty  and  its  brokenness  con- 
stitute our  joint  despair.  What  a  joy  it  is  to 
the  soul,  conscious  alike  of  its  dignitj'  and  its 
guilt,  to  behold  in  the  gift  of  God's  own  Son 
one  who  both  honors  and  saves.  He  took  not 
on  Himself,  says  the  apostle,  the  nature  of 
angels,  but  took  upon  Him  the  seed  of  Abra- 
ham. We  are  drawn  toward  Him  by  every 
tender  and  grateful  tie.  He  reaches  down  ;  but 
that  were  not  enough  ;  did  He  not  also  reach 
up.  Man,  conscious  of  the  bondage  of  his  will, 
in  every  age  and  in  ever)'  clime,  seeks  one 
whose   left  hand  is  laid   upon  his  fetter  and 
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whose  right  hand  is  laid  upon  God's  throne. 
Tills  one  who  might  have  assumed  as  some- 
thing infinitely  below  Ilim  the  estate  of  heav- 
enly messengers,  stooped  lower  still,  the  apos- 
tle tells  \is,  and  became  man.  None  but  man 
e:in  so  draw  out  our  hearts  ;  none  but  God  sat- 
isfy onr  craving  after  a  higher  life  ;  and  we 
find  both  in  "  tlie  one  Jlediator  between  God 
and  men.  the  man  Christ  Jesus."     Interior. 

Upon  those  to  whom  God  is  a  God,  He  be- 
stows special  favors  ;  and  those  to  whom  God 
is  a  God,  return  special  services  to  Him.  So 
we  find  it  to  be  all  along  in  Scripture,  as  tliis 
David  in  another  place  :  "  Thou  art  my  God, 
and  I  will  praise  Thee  ;  Thou  art  my  Lord,  I 
will  e.xalt  Thee."  And  so  here  :  "  Thou  art 
VII]  God;  early  will  1  seek  Thee."  The  text  is 
an  expression  not  only  of  faith,  but  likewise  of 

obedience.     T.  Hortoii. It  is  a  great  thing 

to  have  grand  views  of  God,  to  get  some  ap- 
proach to  an  idea  of  the  exceeding  greatness  of 
God.  Wo  go  to  God  tjo  much  for  what  we 
want  to  get.  We  ought  to  go  to  God,  and 
meditate  upon  Him,  and  worship  Him  for  wliat 
He  is  in  Himself— His  attributes.  His  glory. 
Important  as  this  is,  it  is  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance to  be  able  to  say,  "  Thou  art  ray  God." 
This  is  faith.  Nature  can  .say,  "  O  God  ;"  but 
only  the  believer  can  say,  "My  God."  To 
those  who  can  say  that,  the  last  part  of  David's 
words  and  his  firm  resolve  will  come  as  a  very 
easy  and  a  necessary  thing  ;  they  cannot  help 
saying  it :  "  Early  will  I  seek  Thee."  For  it  is 
attraction  that  does  it.  The  secret  of  all  true 
religion  is  attraction.  As  soon  as  God  is  "  my 
God,"  I  cannot  help  coming  nearer  and  nearer 
to  Him  ;  it  is  my  necessity  ;  it  is  my  life.     J.  V. 

In  the  truth  that  God  has  created  us,  we  see 
much  of  the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist's  words. 
But  we  see  even  more  when  we  reflect  that  He 
lias  created  us  for  Himself.  That  which  woidd 
be  selfishness  in  a  creature  is  in  the  great  Crea- 
tor a  necessary  result  of  His  solitary  perfection. 
The  knowledge  and  love  of  our  Maker  is  not, 
like  the  indulgence  of  a  sentiment  or  a  taste,  a 
matter  of  choice.  For  every  man  who  looks 
God  and  life  steadily  in  the  face,  it  is  a  stern 
necessity.  Not  to  serve  God  is  to  be  in  the 
moral  world  that  which  a  deformity  or  monster 
is  in  the  world  of  animal  existence.  It  is  not 
only  to  defy  the  claims  of  God.  It  is  to  ignore 
the  plaiu  demands  of  our  inner  being,  to  do  vio- 
lence to  the  liighest  guidance  of  our  mysterious 
and  complex  life.  ...  Is  God  the  Author  and 
tlie  End  of  our  existence  ?  Is  it  a  solemn  truth 
that  by  the  incarnation  and  death  of  the  Ever- 
lasting Son  we  have  been  redeemed  from  dis- 


obedience to  the  true  law  of  our  being,  and  that 
we  are  really  free  to  serve  our  Ooil  ';  Is  this 
redemption  characterized  by  a  proiligality  of 
tenderness  which  uui.st  appeal,  if  to  notliing 
higher,  to  our  mere  natural  sense  of  generosity  ? 
Then  we  may  not  sit  still,  interested  indeed  but 
passive,  as  if  these  central  and  soul-stirring 
trutlis  were  addressed  merely  to  our  speculative 
faculties.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  giving  our- 
selves to  God.  It  is  not  a  beautiful  but  imprac- 
ticable aspiration.  Believe  it,  we  can  only 
glorify  God  by  yielding  ourselves  to  Him.  No 
other  attitude  on  our  part  does  justice  to  His 
claims.  Only  when  we  have  given  ourselves  to 
God  do  we  know  what  it  is  indeed  to  pray,  to 
speak  to  God  with  that  trustful  yet  reverent 
familiarity  which  becomes  children  who  feel 
that  they  have  and  can  have  no  secrets  to  hide 
from  their  Father  in  heaven.  Only  when  we 
have  given  ourselves  to  God  do  we  know  any- 
thing of  the  joy  of  an  untroubled  conscience, 
and  of  a  true  inward  peace  of  soul,  and  of  a 
moral  assurance  of  salvation,  through  His 
most  precious  death,  who  makes  our  self-obla- 
tion an  acceptable  reality.  In  short,  only  when 
we  have  given  oursels'cs  to  God  does  the  full 
meaning  of  the  Psalmist's  words  dawn  upon 
us,  "  O  God,  Thou  art  my  God."     II.  P.  L. 

We  could  be  satisfied  with  no  gifts  from 
Him,  however  great  and  godlike,  unless  His 
love  were  in  them — for  in  His  love  we  have 
Himself.  We  feel  that  God,  who  has  given  a 
heart  to  man,  must  have  a  heart  to  meet  it,  else 
amid  all  His  gifts  we  are  orphans.  Were  He 
to  cast  down  His  redemption  from  au  inaccessi- 
ble ihrone,  with  a  pride  that  cares  not  for 
(hanks,  or  an  indilTerenee  that  despises  affec- 
tion, it  would  not  be  the  redemption  which  our 
.souls  desire.  But  neither  does  He.  His  salva- 
tion does  not  coldly  drop  from  His  hand,  it  en- 
ters with  His  heart  ;  and  that  heart  is  opened  in 
the  sympathy  and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  universe  wishes  to  be  our 
fiiend  and  father,  to  satisfy  the  thirst  of  the 
soul,  which  longs  to  be  pressed  to  an  infinite 

heart.     Ktr. He  will  be  with  us  if  we  seek 

Him,  and  open  our  hearts  to  receive  Him. 
Wliat  we  want,  and  what  He  has  promised,  is 
His  personal  presence  with  ourselves.  It  is  not 
His  presence  with  the  Church  that  will  save 
ns,  but  His  presence  in  our  own  hearts.  His 
presence  with  the  Church — that  is,  with  other 
Christians,  will  doubtless  sa?e  them  ;  but  they 
are  not  our  saviours,  nor  must  we  look  for  our 
safety  from  them.  The  point  for  us  to  seek  is 
that  He  should  be  present  wilh  us;  that  our 
own  personal  faith  should  apprehend  Him,  our 
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own  personal  love  cleave  to  Him.  Tlien  He  is 
witli  us,  auJ  we  with  Him,  then  are  we  His  and 
sball  be  His  at  the  great  day.     T.  Arnold. 

"  They  that  Keek  Me  early  shall  find  Me."  It 
is  tlic  spring  seeds  that  make  the  rieliest  har- 
vests, and  a  God  sought  early  will  be  a  Gud 

found  ever.     J.  V. For  those  who  With  the 

Psalmist  seek  Him  early  and  intensely,  and 
who  give  Him  the  iiopes  of  their  youth  and  the 
strength  of  their  niauhuod  ;  for  tliose  who  giie 
intellect  when  it  is  now  expanding  to  the  full 
measure  of  its  grasp,  and  atfoctions  when  they 
have  as  yet  lost  notliing  of  tlieir  freshne.ss  and 
purity,  and  will  when  it  lias  learned  by  obedi- 
ence something  of  that  freedom,  and  rectitude, 
and  strength  of  movement  in  which  its  perfec- 
tion consists  ;  for  a  Samuel,  for  a  David,  for  a 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  for  a  Timothy,  aye,  for  an  Au- 
gustine, He  prepares,  even  in  this  world,  a  lav- 
ish acknowledgment  ;  He  bestows  on  such  as 
these  a  fulness  of  blessing,  and  joy,  and  peace, 
which  the  eye  of  nature  hath  not  seen  nor  its 
car  heard,  nor  the  unrenewed  heart  of  man  con- 
ceived to  tell.     H.  P.  L. 

2.  The  Hebrew  has,  Thus  have  I  contem- 
plated Thee  in  the  sanctuary,  to  behold  Thy 
strength  and  Thy  glory.  The  meaning  appears 
to  be,  The  devout  feelings  which  now  possess 
me  are  the  same  as  those  with  wliich  I  was  ani- 
mated when  I  worshipped  in  tlie  sanctuary,  and 
realized  the  strengtli  and  glory  symbolized  by 
the  ark  of  tlie  covenant.     Conk. 

"  /  hare  seen,  Thee."  We  cannot  see  the  es- 
sence of  God,  but  we  see  Him,  in  seeing  by 
faith  His  attributes  and  perfections.  These 
sights  David  here  pleases  himself  with  the  re- 
membrance of ;  those  were  precious  minutes 
whieli  he  spent  in  communion  with  God,  lie  loved 
to  think  llieni  ovtr  again  ;  these  he  lamented 

the  loss  of,  and  longed  to  be  restored  to.    H. 

III  llie  suiictuary.  Tlie  devotions  of  the 
sanctuary  e.'iert  and  are  designed  to  exert  no 
small  influence  on  those  of  the  closet  and  the 
family.  Tlie  lamp  of  personal  or  domestic 
piety  will  send  forth  but  a  dim  and  sickly  ray, 
unless  trimmed  and  replenished  by  frequent 
visits  to  the  house  of  the  Lord.  If  the  Psalmist 
David  poured  forth  the  sweetest  and  warmest 
strains  of  devotion  in  the  wilderness  of  Judea 
and  in  the  forest  of  Hareth,  we  must  go  bark, 
for  the  secret  of  his  high  and  holy  inspiration, 
to  the  days  when  he  (rod  the  courts  of  the  tem- 
ple— days  wliich  caused  his  soul  still  to  long 
for  the  courts  of  the  Lord.  If  we  would  rise 
to  true  c/evation  of  heart  in  the  closet,  we  must 
"lift  up  our  hands  in  the  sanctuary. "  Syming- 
ton. 


3.  The  first  clause  gives  a  reason  for  the 
strong  desire  expressed  in  the  foregoing  verses, 
/(//•  Thy  fa/mr  is  better  than,  life,  and  the  last 
clause  merely  add  a  pledge  of  thankful  ac- 
knowledgment, my  lips  shall  praise  Thee.  Bet- 
ter tfum  life,  not  merely  than  the  life  I  now 
live,  which  was  scarcely  entitled  to  be  so  con- 
sidered, but  belter  than  any  life  I  could  live, 
destitute  of  God's  favor,  which  is  therefore 
more  than  a  sufficient  substitute  or  compensa- 
tion.     A. God's   grace   is  better  than  life, 

better  than  natural  life,  which  is  also  a  blessing 
and  as  the  presupposition  of  all  earthly  bless- 
ings, a  very  great  blessing.  God's  grace,  how- 
ever,  is  a  greater  blessing,  it  is  the  summnm 
bonuni  and  the  true  life  ;  this  God  of  grace  his 
lips  shall  praise,  his  morning  song  is  of  Him  ; 
for  that  which  makes  him  truly  blessed,  and 
after  which  he  even  now,  as  heretofore,  only 
and  solely  longs,  is  the  grace  of  this  God,  the 
infinite  value  of  which  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  greatness  of  His  power  and  glory.     D. 

The  Scriptures  propose  the  fellowship  of  God 
as  the  consummation  of  felicity.  We  may  con- 
centrate upon  Him  all  the  faculties  of  our  na- 
ture. He  can  evoke  their  intensest  activities, 
give  them  full  scope  and  never  put  a  period  to 

their  flow.     Tlwrnwell. The  Dicine  blessinfl 

in  a  single  word  is  life.  Life  embraces  all  good 
things  that  pertain  to  earthly  prosperity.  But 
it  is  not  these  earthly  benefits  in  themselrcs  that 
make  up  life.  They  are  good  things  only  when 
the  possession  of  them  is  united  with  the  ex- 
perience of  the  gracious  presence  of  the  cove- 
nant God,  so  that  they  are  pledges  of  His  favor. 
Hence  David  (Psalm  4  :  8)  says  that  he  would 
not  exchange  his  heart's  delight  in  God  for  the 
abundance  of  the  godless  (16  :  2,  5)  ;  he  praises 
Jehovah  as  the  highest  good  ;  and  here  he  says, 
"  Thy  favor  is  better  than  life."     O. 

God's  favor  includes  and  bestows  all  that  is 
desirable  in  the  life  that  now  is  and  in  that 
which  is  to  come,  for  God  Himself  is  the  great 
want  of  the  human  soul.  Not  merely  as  from 
His  present,  protecting,  preserving,  supplying 
providence  Ho  metes  out  to  us  with  unsparing 
hand  all  needful  temporal  bounty,  not  mereh' 
as  He  hath  given  in  the  world  around  us  all  that 
can  minister  delight  to  the  sense,  all  that  feeds 
and  clothes  the  body,  as  He  rears  our  dwellings 
and  establishes  for  us  therein  our  family  circles, 
as  He  rewards  our  industry  with  the  means  of 
personal  and  home  comforts,  not  merely  as  He 
watches  over  us  by  night  and  day.  as  He  giveth 
us  all  outward  blessings  richly  to  enjoy — but  as 
the  God  of  all  grace.  He  ministers  more  largely 
and  blessedly  to  every  want  of  our  souls,  as  He 
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bestows  upon  us,  through  the  blood  of  Ilis  Son 
:iuil  the  quickening  energy  of  His  Spirit,  par- 
don, peace,  holiness,  and  the  joyful  hope  of 
eternal  fellowship  with  Him  in  heaven.  These 
are  the  great  need  of  every  human  soul.  These 
rich,  inestimable  gifts  of  His  grace  for  which 
all  otlier  gifts  are  but  subordinate,  these  whiL'h 
tlow  from  His  favor  only,  tliese  include  all  that 
is  desirable  to  every  soul.  Tliis  is  tlie  grand 
truth  which  sums  up  all  truth.  In  God's  fa- 
vor is  life,  all  that  is  to  be  desiriMl  and  sjught, 
all  that  can  be  possessed  and  enjoyed  here  and 
forevermore.  And  nothing  that  is  known  from 
human  observation  or  experience  can  fix  a 
doubt  or  question  upon  this  truth.  Its  proofs 
are  so  many,  so  conclusive,  that  no  objection 
drawn  from  the  admitted  mysteries  of  provi 
dcnce,  from  any  of  llie  darkest  facts  of  human 
experience  can  lie  agaia.st  it.  Without  it.  deny 
it.  and  what  is  existence,  what  is  man  ?  Whenc;^ 
he  came,  wherefore  he  lives,  and  whither  bound, 
none  can  tell.  Without  it  all,  all  is  a  dark, 
utterly  insoluble  problem.     B. 

If  the  excellence  of  others  may  become  mine, 
as  I  cannot  tell  how  or  why,  save  that  I  love 
them,  am  in  them  and  they  in  me  in  a  sort  of 
mingled  life,  what  may  I  not  become  when  God, 
in  whom  all  beauty  and  all  that  should  be  loved 
has  its  original  and  perfection,  is  the  object  on 
wliich  my  thoughts  attend  by  day  and  by 
night  ;  when  He  deigns  to  dwell  in  me,  as  spirit 
only  can  dwell  in  spirit,  richly  by  His  fruits  and 
virtues,  perfecting  His  strength  in  tlie  conscious 
want  of  mine  ;  when  He  calls  and  I  hear,  yea, 
speaks  as  with  a  brother's  voice,  and  face  to 
face  in  Jesus  Christ,  revealing  Himself  to  my 
.sympathies,  my  sight,  my  faith,  as  all  in  all  ? 
Here  is  a  companionship  ope  would  think  suffl- 
cient  to  preserve  us  from  the  corruption  of  the 
world,  to  awe  down  the  rising  of  evil  within 
>is.  and  rewarding  our  devotion  with  such 
.strong  consolation  as  should  beguile  us  of  the 
sense  of  sorrow  and  overmaster  all  inferior  at- 
tachments.    H.  H. 

4.  The  connection  between  the  first  four 
verses  is  not  very  exact,  but  may  be  traced  as 
follows  :  My  soul  longeth  for  Thee  (v.  1). 
With  the  same  longing  with  which  I  now  de- 
sire to  see  Thee,  I  once  did  see  Thee  in  Thy 
sanctuary  (v.  3).  This  longing  is  because  of 
Thy  lovingkiuduess,  which  is  more  precious 
tlian  all  else  (v.  3).  Accordingly,  I  will  praise 
Thee  all  my  life  long  (v.  4).     P. 

Thug,  i.e.,  with  the  same  ardent  desire  as 
before  expressed,  he  feels  himself  suramont'd  to 
praise,  which  shall  continue  as  long  as  life  lasts. 
The  highest  expression  of  a  truly  renewed  soul 


is  the  habit  of  earnest,  grateful  praise.  But  it 
is  a  privilege  as  well  as  a  duty  ;  and  so  the  next 
couplet  compares  it  to  the  joy  of  a  rich  and 
splendid  banquet.  Even  in  tlie  arid  wastes  of 
the  wilderness  he  is  as  much  refreshed  as  he 
could  be  by  the  richest  and  must  sir.ory  food  ; 
and  his  lips  burst  forth  iuto  jubilant  song,  the 
natural,  necessary  utttrauce  of  a  joyful  spirit. 
T.  W.  C. 

Those  that  have  their  hearts  refi'eshed  witli 
the  tokens  of  God's  favor  ought  to  have  tliem 
enlarged'in  His  praists.  A  grtat  deal  of  reason 
we  hai'c  to  bless  God  that  we  have  better  pro- 
visions and  better  possessions  than  the  wealth 
of  this  world  can  afford  us  ;  and  that  in  tue 
service  of  God  and  in  communion  with  Him, 
we  have  better  eiaploymcnts  and  better  enjoy- 
ments than  we  tan  have  in  the  business  and 

converse  of  this  world.     H. When  the  sjul 

has  found  God  in  Christ,  who  is  its  life,  its 
glory,  its  treasure,  its  heaven,  its  all,  not  only 
are  the  lips  opened  in  praise,  the  tongue  loused 
to  speak  of  the  glory  of  Jesus  ;  but  the  life,  the 
practice,  the  conversation,  will  also  be  savored 
with  the  grace  of  truth,  as  an  evidence  that  we 
know  His  love,  and  have  been  with  Jesus. 
11^.  Mason. 

My  mouth  shall  praise  Tli<>c.  Prayer 
is  not  only — perhaps  in  some  of  the  holiest  souls 
it  is  not  chiefly — a  petition  for  something  we 
want  and  do  not  possess.  In  the  larger  sense 
of  the  word,  as  the  spiritual  language  of  the 
soul,  prayer  is  intercourse  with  God,  often 
seeking  no  end  beyond  the  pleasure  of  such  in- 
tercourse. It  is  praise  ;  it  is  adoration  ;  it  is  a 
colloquy  in  which  the  soul  engages  with  the 
All  wise  and  the  All-holy.  When  we  seek  the 
company  of  our  friends,  we  do  not  seek  it  sim- 
ply with  the  view  of  getting  something  from 
them.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  them,  to  be 
in  possession  of  their  sympathies  and  showing 
our  delight  at  it  ;  to  be  assuring  them  of  their 
place  in  our  hearts  and  thoughts.  So  it  is  with 
the  soul,  when  dealing  with  the  Friend  of 
friends — with  God.  In  this  sense  of  spiritual 
intercourse  with  God,  it  is  clear  that  as  to  much 
prayer  the  question  whether  it  is  answered  can 
never  arise,  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  an- 
swer is  asked  for.     H.  P.  L. 

In  nothing  is  the  Christian's  progress  in  holi- 
ness more  signallj*  manifest  than  in  his  prayers. 
They  become  more  and  more  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  new  life.  Christ  being  more 
completely  formed  within,  the  believer's  sea- 
sons of  communion  with  the  Father  spread 
themselves  more  widely  through  his  days  and 
nights.     He  passes  very  frequently,  almost  un- 
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consciously,  and  by  imperceptible  grarlations  of 
feelias.  froni  liis  ordiuary  existence  among  tlie 
tilings  of  this  world  into  direct  converse  with 
that  Friend  wlio  is  ever  nearest,  wliile  also  most 
high  and  most  mighty.  The  current  of  adoring 
thought  flows  on  in  joyous,  satisfying  concord 
•with  the  Eternal  Will.  We  do  not  stop,  per 
haps,  to  shape  every  aspiration  into  articulate 
speech,  but  we  yield  to  the  Divine  breath,  and 
move  whithersoever  the  Spirit  that  maketh  in- 
tercession moves.  In  such  measure  as  may  be, 
the  diseiple  is  in  the  Mount  with  the  Master. 
And  a  larger  and  larger  part  of  devotion  will 
consLst  in  thanksgiving  and  praise,  a  sure  mark 
of  spiritual  growth.     F.  D.  H. 

5.  "My  soul  sJudl  be  satisfied  with  fatness 
and  fatness;"  so  tlie  Hebrew  hath  it — that  is, 
my  soul  shall  be  filled  up  to  the  brim  with 
pleasure  and  delight,  in  the  remembrance  and 
enjoyment  of  God.  T.  Brooks. The  fulfil- 
ment is  cotemporaneous  with  the  desire.  In 
the  one  breath,  "  my  soul  thirsteth  ;"  in  the 
ne.xt,  "  my  soul  is  satisfied" — as  when  in  tropi- 
cal lands  the  rain  comes,  and  in  a  day  or  two 
what  hail  been  baked  earlh  is  rich  meadow,  and 
the  dry  torrent-beds,  where  the  while  stones 
glistered  in  the  sunshine,  foam  with  rushing 
waters  and  are  edged  with  budding  willows. 
The  fulness  of  satisfaction  when  God  fills  the 
soul  is  vividly  expressed  in  the  familiar  image 
of  the  feast  of  "  marrow  and  fatness,"  on  which 
he  banquets  even  while  hungry  in  the  desert. 
The  abundant  delights  of  fellowship  witli  God 
make  him  insensible  to  external  privations,  are 
drink  for  him  thirsty,  food  for  his  hunger,  a 
home  in  his  wanderings,  a  source  of  joy  and 
music  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  depressing  : 
"  Mj'  mouth  shall  praise  Thee  with  joyful 
lips."     A.  M. 

The  earthlj'  child  of  his  heavenly  Father  finds 
his  capacity  for  happiness  filled  to  the  utmost 
only  when  he  is  at  the  fountain-head.  He  is 
happy  when  employed  on  the  works  of  God, 
or  in  performing  the  lowliest  duties  which  are 
laid  upon  him  here  ;  but  still  the  great  want  of 
his  soul  is  unsatisfied.  His  most  intense  desires 
are  not  appeased.  He  is  not  at  home  till  he 
can  rest  in  God  with  the  most  entire  compla- 
cency ;  till  he  can  contemplate  with  calm  satis- 
faction, and,  sometimes,  with  almost  insupport- 
able delight,  the  Divine  attributes,  while  his 
feelings  outrun  his  thoughts,  and  delightfully 
anticipate  the  great  central  rest  to  which  they 
converge.     B.  B.  E. 

To  feel  as  if  you  were  in  the  company  of 
God,  to  have  delight  in  this  feeling,  to  triumph 
in  God  as  you  would  in  a  treasure  that  had 


come  into  your  possession,  to  dwell  upon  Ilim 
as  one  friend  dwells  in  pleasing  remembram-e 
on  another,  to  find  that  the  minutes  spent  in 
communion  with  the  heavenly  and  unseen  Wit- 
ness are  far  the  sweetest  and  the  sunniest  of 
your  earthly  pilgrimage,  to  have  a  sense  of  God 
all  the  day  lung,  and  that  sense  of  Him  incvei-y 
wa}'  so  delicious  as  to  make  the  creature  seem 
vain  and  tasteless  in  the  comparison,  to  have 
His  caudle  shining  in  your  heart,  and  a  secret 
beatitude  in  Him  of  which  other  men  have  no 
comprehension,  to  bear  about  with  you  that 
cheerful  trust  in  Him,  and  that  cherished  regai<l 
to  Him,  which  children  do  to  a  father  whose 
love  they  rejoice  in,  and  of  whose  good  will 
they  arc  most  thoroughly  assured,  to  prize  the 
peaceful  Sabbaths  and  the  sacred  retirements 
when  your  soul  can  wing  its  contemplation 
toward  His  sanctuary  and  there  behohl  new 
glories  of  His  character  at  the  very  time  that 
j'ou  can  exult  in  confidence  before  Him — thus 
to  be  affected  toward  God,  and  thus  to  glory 
and  be  glad  in  Him,  is  certainly  not  a  common 
attainment  ;  and  yet  we  do  not  see  how  any 
true  saint,  any  genuine  disciple,  can  be  alto- 
gether a  stranger  to  it.     Chalmers. 

6.  When  I  call  Thee  to  mind  upon  mj'  bed. 
then  in  the  night-watches,  or  throughout  the 
night-watches,  I  meditate  on  Thee,  i.e.,  it  is  no 
fugitive  recollection,  but  it  so  holds  me  tliat  I 
spend  a  great  portion  of  the  night  absorbed  in 
meditation  on  Thee.  Matter  for  meditation  is 
not  wanting  to  him,  for  God  has  become  his 
help  ;  He  has  rescued  him  and  brouglit  him 
into  this  wilderness  ;  and,  carefully  hidden 
under  the  shadow  of  His  wings  which  affords 
him  coolness  in  the  heat  of  conflict  and  pro- 
tection from  his  persecutors.  D. David  fre- 
quently speaks  of  night  as  the  season  for  devout 
meditation  (see  Psalms  4  :  4  ;  16  :  7).  In  this 
passage  there  is  evidently  a  direct  reference  to 
that  first  long  night  of  peril  and  watchfulness. 
In  the  night-watches  David  turned  to  God  in 
prayer,  and  received  the  support  of  which  he 
speaks  in  the  next  verse.     Cook. 

Observe  the  connection.  Meditation  turns 
the  promises  into  marrow,  it  conveys  the 
strength  of  them  to  our  souls.  One  morsel  of 
meat  masticated  and  digested  dispenses  more 
nourishment  than  a  greater  quantity  that  is 
swallowed  down  whole  ;  so  one  promise  that  is 
ruminated  upon  and  digested  by  meditation, 
conveys  more  comfort,  than  a  bundle  of  prom- 
ises in  the  head  that  are  not  meditated  upon, 
which  we  do  not  consider.  The  comfort  which 
meditation  brings  is  the  most  spiritual,  refined 
joy  that  we  are  capable  of.     It  is  spiritual  medi- 
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tation  which  rejoices  the  angelical  part  of  our 
souls  within  us.  lie  that  performs  conscien- 
tiously the  duty  of  meditation  doth  maintain 
such  a  correspondence  with  Goil  as  angels  do  ; 
such  a  one  doth  enter  into  heaven  by  degrees 
and  steps.     Salter. 

How  shall  we  fill  the  chambers  of  meditation  ? 
The  soul  never  sits  alone  within  her  retreat. 
She  invites  some  congenial  companionship. 
She  is  not  altogether  mistress  of  that  retire- 
ment. Thoughts  she  cannot  welcome  will 
sometimes  obtrude  their  presence.  But,  for  the 
most  part,  she  chooses  her  fellowships.  She 
calls  in  the  thoughts  in  whose  silent  circle  she 
finils  most  agreeable  communion.  And  then, 
in  such  alliance,  a  swift  process  of  assimilation 
goes  on.  The  soul  becomes  like  her  chosen  in- 
timates. She  takes  on  the  hue  and  character  of 
those  olijects  with  which  she  is  most  at  home. 
And  here  is  another  item  in  the  final  reckoning  : 
We  must  answer  for  these  intimacies  of  thouglit. 
A.  L.  Stone. 

Meditation  is  the  life  of  the  soul  ;  action  is 
the  sold  of  medilation  ;  honor  is  the  reward  of 
action.  So  meditate  that  thou  mayest  do  ;  so 
do  that  thou  mayest  receive  honor,  for  which 
give  God  the  glory.     Quarles. 

7.  "  Because  Thou  hast  been  my  Help,  when 
other  helps  and  helpers  failed  me,  therefore  I 
will  still  rejoice  in  Thy  salvation,  will  trust  in 
Thee  for  the  future,  and  will  do  it  with  delight 
and  holy  joj'.  Thou  hast  been  not  only  my 
Helper,  but  my  Help  ;"'  for  we  could  never  have 
helped  ourselves,  nor  could  any  creature  have 
been  helpful  to  us,  but  by  Him.  Here  we  may 
set  up  our  Ebenczer,  saj'ing,  IIMicrlo  the  Lord 
lias  helped  us,  and  must  therefore  resolve  that 
we  will  never  desert  Him,  never  distrust  Him, 
nor  ever  droop  in  our  walking  with  Him.     H. 

In  the  sIiskIow  of  Thy  iviiigs  ^vill  I 
rejoice.  The  shadow  of  God's  wing  is  a  safe 
shadow.  Creep  closer  under  it,  closer  yet. 
Earth  has  nothing  human  so  gcnile  as  true 
mother-love  ;  but  God's  wing  that  folds  down 
over  you  is  gentler  than  even  mother-love,  and 
you  can  never  get  out  from  beneath  it.  You 
need  never  be  afraid  while  resting  there.  In 
all  the  universe  there  is  no  harm  that  can  come 
nigh  you.     J.  U.  M. 

S.  My  soul  cleaves  after  Thee,  Thy  right  hand 
holds  me.  This  is  a  strong  metaphorical  de- 
scription of  the  mutual  relation  between  God  and 
the  believer  ;  a  relation  of  trustful  dependence 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  constant  favor  and  pro- 
tection on  the  other.  Cleaves  after  is  a  frequent 
phrase  for  follows  cleaving  to  thee.  The  right 
band  is  the  constant  symbol  of  strength.     A. 


The  soul  follows  after  God  and  cleaves  to 

Him  (the  expression  in  the  Hebrew  is  lilerally, 
"  My  sold  hath  cleaved  after  Thee,"  so  that  the 
two  ideas  of  following  and  cleaving  are  nun- 
gled)  ;  and  God,  on  the  other  hand,  stays  and 
upholds  the  soul  with  His  right  hand.  Out  of 
that  hand  of  power  and  love  neither  man  nor 
devil  can  pluck  it.     P. 

The  first  clause  describes  the  cleaving  of  the 
soul  to  God,  the  second  God's  steadfast  support 
of  the  soul  ;  a  reciprocal  action  and  reaction  : 
prevenient  ^race  first  draws  out  the  spiiitual 
affection,  then  follows  the  assurance  of  support. 

Conk. In  the  first  verse  we  read,  "  Jly  soul 

thirsteth  for  Thee  ;"  in  the  fifth  verse,  "  My 
soul  shall  be  satisfied  ;"  in  the  eighth  ver.sc, 
"  My  soul  folio weth  hard  after  Thee."  These 
three  points  are  the  turning  points  of  the 
Psalm  ;  and  they  show  us  the  soul  longing,  the 
longing  soul  satisfied,  and  the  satisfied  soul  still 
seeking.  The  word  translated  "  followclh" 
here  literally  means  to  cleave  or  to  cling.  "  My 
soul  cleavelh  after  God."  Desire  expands  the 
heart  ;  possession  expands  the  heart.  More  of 
God  comes  when  we  can  hold  more  of  Ilim, 
anil  the  eud  of  all  fruition  is  the  renewed  desire 
after  further  fruition.  There  is  also  very 
beautifully  here  the  cooperation  and  reeiprccal 
action  of  the  seeking  soul  and  the  sustaining 
God.  We  hold  and  are  held.  The  Psalm  is  a 
transcript  of  the  passage  of  a  believing  soul 
from  longing  through  fruition  to  firm  trust,  in 
which  it  is  sustained  by  the  right  hand  of  God. 
A.  M. 

To  press  hard  after  God  is  to  follow  Him 
close,  as  those  that  are  afraid  of  losing  the  sight 
of  Him  and  that  long  to  be  with  Him.  This 
David  did,  and  he  owns  to  the  glory  of  God, 
Thy  right  hand  upholds  me.  God  upheld  him 
in  his  holy  desires  and  pursuits,  that  he  might 
not  grow  weary  in  well-doing.  Those  that  fol- 
low hard  after  God  would  soon  fail  and  give 
off  if  God's  right  hand  did  not  uphold  them. 
It  is  He  that  strengthens  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
Him,  quickens  our  good  affections,  and  com- 
forts us  while  we  have  not  yet  attained  what 
we  are  in  the  pursuit  of.  This  was  a  great  en- 
couragement to  the  Psalmist  to  hope  that  He 
woidd  in  due  time  give  him  that  which  he  so 
earnestly  desired,  because  He  had  by  His  grace 
wrought  in  him  those  desires  and  kept  them  up. 
H. 

9,  And  they  to  (their)  ruin  are  seeking  my 
sold  ;  they  shall  go  into  the  depths  of  the  earth. 
The  phrase  to  ruin  has  precisely  the  same  sense 
a?  in  Psalm  Zvt  :  8— namely,  to  their  own  de- 
struction.    Are  seeking,  will  seek  ;    the  idea 
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suggested  by  the  future  is,  that  if  they  still 
persist  ia  seeking  it,  lUey  will  do  so  to  tlieir 
own  destiuedoa.  To  seek  the  soul  implies  a 
purpose  of  destruction,  witliout  any  qualifying 
adjunct,  even  in  prose.  Tlie  depths  of  the  earth. 
literally,  its  lower  or  lowest  parts,  which  may 
simply  mean  the  grave  (as  we  say  underground), 
or  contain  an  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Korah  and 
his  company.     A. 

9,  10.  Upon  our  modern  feeUngs  and 
thoughts  these  verses  seem,  perhaps,  somewhat 
to  jar.  We  pass  all  at  once  into  a  different  at- 
mosphere. We  ha  76  come  down  from  the 
mount  of  holy  aspirations  into  the  common 
cvery-day  world,  where  human  enemies  are 
struggling  and  human  passions  are  strong. 
Yet  this  very  transition,  harsh  as  it  is,  gives  us 
a  wonderful  ,sen->e  of  reality.  In  some  respects 
it  biings  the  Psalm  nearer  to  our  own  lepcl. 
The  man  who  has  been  pouring  out  the  fervent 
affection  of  his  heart  toward  God  is  no  mystic 
or  recluse,  lost  in  ecstatic  contemplation,  but 
one  who  is  lighting  a  battle  with  foes  of  flesh 
and  blood,  and  who  hopes  to  see  their  malice 
defeated,  their  power  crushed,  and  their  car- 
cases left  to  be  the  prey  of  jackals  in  the  wilder- 
ness. AVhat  may  be  called  the  human  force  of 
character  remains  even  amid  thoughts  who.se 
impassioned  earnestness  is  not  of  tbis  world, 
and  whose  strain  of  intensely  exalted  spiritual 
fervor  is  such  as  but  very  few  can  reach.     P. 

David's  enemies  are  God's  enemies,  and  (heir 
success  would  frustrate  His  holy  and  gracious 
purposes.  And  therefore  in  tbe  midst  of  the 
Psalmist's  exalted  spiritual  fervor,  he  can  turn 
aside  to  set  forth  their  sure  and  deserved  over- 
throw. It  shows  us  that  David  was  not  the 
victim  of  a  weak  sentimentality,  but  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  robu.st  faith  which  took  in  the  whole 
nature  of  God,  His  justice  as  well  as  His  mercy, 
and  approhended  the  sterner  as  well  as  the 
milder  of  His  perfections.  Such  Psalms  as  this 
one  are  of  immense  service  in  days  like  our 
own,  when  the  moral  fibre  of  Christians  is 
weakenid,  and  they  speak  with  bated  breath  of 
the  wralh  to  come,  and  fear  lest  any  reference 
to  the  doom  of  the  impenitent  should  sound 
harsh.  For  here  we  see  by  actual  example  that 
the  very  highest  joy  in  God,  the  closest  com- 
munion with  Him,  can  and  does  coexist  with  a 
calm  and  deliberate  approval  of  the  .surrender 
of  His  foes  to  the  overthrow  which  thtir  con- 
duct has  provoked.     T.  W.  C. 

II.  Every  one  tliut  §wenrclli  by 
Him — i.e.,  every  one  to  whom  0.jd  is  the  ob- 
ject of  religious  fear  and  trust  and  worship,  the 
Psalmist  himself  and  his  friends  and  compan- 
ions.    Those  on  the  other  hand  who,  because 


they  have  no  fear  of  God,  seek  to  prevail  by 
lies,  shall  be  confounded.     P. 

The  healthy  Christian  life  finds  its  inspiration, 
not  in  contemplating  its  own  spiritual  states,  but 
in  beholding  Christ.  In  the  memoirs  of  most 
successful  missionaries  we  find  little  record  of 
subjective  experiences.  They  were  absorbed 
in  viewing  the  needs  of  men  and  the  love  of 
Christ.  They  spent  not  much  time  in  gauging 
their  faith.  They  were  looking  unto  Jesus,  the 
beginner  and  completer  of  it.     A.  E.  Dunning. 

Penitence  is  the  first  movement  to  mercy,  and 
confession  to  God  is  the  first  step  upward. 
Were  you  satisfied  with  .'clf  that  would  be 
death  ;  pain  is  the  evidence  of  vitality,  the  out- 
er}' and  alarm-bell  of  the  sinning  conscience. 
Take  heart  from  it.  The  holiest  saints  on  earth 
and  in  Paradise  have  had  a  poor  sense  of  their 
own  advancement.  The  true  way  to  get  com- 
fort is  to  look  away  from  yourself  to  Him.  Our 
power,  our  light,  our  satisfaction,  our  better 
life  itself,  are  in  Him,  and  to  Him  we  must  go, 
and  go  again  and  again  for  them,  not  to  our- 
selves. God  grant  us  just  discontent  enough 
with  what  we  are  to  .stir  and  nerve  us  for  harder 
and  nobler  labor,  not  so  much  as  to  depress  our 
energies  or  darken  our  daylight  !  The  best  re- 
ply you  can  make  to  your  reproachful  memory, 
charging  you  with  meagre  attainments  and 
slow  progress,  is  that  you  will  stop  measuring 
yourself  by  yourself,  drop  the  bad  habit  of  pry- 
ing about  in  the  interior  of  your  own  weak 
heart  for  satisfaction  which  can  come  only  from 
a  higher  source.  Look  unto  the  hills  of  God, 
whence  comes  your  help,  and  forgetting  the 
things  which  are  behind  reach  on  to  better 
things  before.     F.  D.  H. 


David,  Jacob,  and  Paul,  may  be  considered 
the  three  great  patterns  of  thankfulness  which 
are  set  before  us  in  Scripture  ;  saints,  all  of 
whom  were  peculiarly  the  creation  of  God's 
grace,  and  whose  very  life  and  breath  it  was 
humbly  and  adoringly  to  meditate  upon  the 
contrast  between  what,  in  different  ways,  they 
bad  been  and  what  they  were.  A  perishing 
wandertr  had  unexpectedly  become  a  patriarch  ; 
a  shepherd,  a  king  ;  and  a  persecutor  an  apos- 
tle ;  each  had  been  chosen,  at  God's  inscrutable 
pleasure,  to  fidfil  a  great  purpose,  and  each, 
while  he  did  his  utmcst  to  fulfil  it,  kept  prais- 
ing God  that  he  was  made  His  instrument.  Of 
the  first,  it  was  said,  "  Jacob  have  I  loved  ;" 
of  the  second,  that  He  chose  David  also  His 
servant,  and  took  him  away  from  the  shtep- 
folds.  And  Paul  says  of  himself,  "  Last  of 
all.  He  was  seen  of  me  also,  as  of  one  born  out 
of  due  time."     Newman. 
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FOR  THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN.       A   PSALM   OP   DAVTD. 


1  Hear  my  voice,  O  God,  in  my  complaint  : 
Preserve  my  life  from  fear  of  the  enemy. 

2  Hide  me  from  llie  secret  counsel  of  evil- 

doers ; 
From  the  tumult  of  the  workers  of  iniquity  : 

3  Wlio  have  whet  tlieir  tongue  like  a  sworil, 

And  have  aimed  their  arrows,  even  bitter 
words  : 

4  Tliat  they  may  shoot  in  secret  places  at  the 

pL'rfi'ct  : 
Suddenly  do  they  shoot  at  him,  and  fear 
not. 

5  They  encourage  themselves  in  an  evil  pur- 

pose ; 
They  commune  of  laying  suares  privily  ; 
They  say,  Who  shall  see  (hem  ? 


6  They  search  out  iniquities  ;  We  have  per- 

fected say  (hey,  a  well-devised  scheme. 
And  the  inward  thought  of  every  one,  and 
the  heart,  is  deep. 

7  But  God  shall  shoot  at  them  ; 

With  an    arrow    suddenly    shall    they    he 
■wounded. 

8  So  they  shall  be  made  to  stumble,  their  own 

tongue  being  against  them  : 
All  that  see  Ihem  shall  shake  the  head. 

9  And  all  men  shall  fear  ; 

And  Ihey  shall  declare  the  work  of  God, 
And  shall  wisely  consider  of  his  doing. 
10  The  righteous  shall  be  glad  in  the  Lord, 
and  shall  trust  in  him  ; 
And  all  the  upright  in  heart  shall  glory. 


This  Psalm  contains  a  stirring  and  vigorous 
picture  of  llie  plotting  by  wliich  evil  men  were 
aiming  at  the  Psalmist's  life.  It  opens,  as  is 
usual  ill  .^ucli  Psalms,  with  a  cry  to  God  against 
their  machinations  ;  it  describes  at  length  the 
methods  they  take  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
poses ;  and  it  concludes  with  a  confident  pre 
diction  of  their  sudden  and  utter  overthrow. 
We  have  already  observed  a  similar  strain  of 
feeling  in  other  Psalms,  such  a:?  the  fifty  sec- 
ond, fifty  seventh,  fifty-eighth,  and  fifty-ninth. 
In  all  these  we  find  allusions  to  the  mischief 
done  by  the  tongue  of  the  wicked  ;  in  (he  last 
three  the  same  figures  are  employed,  the  tongue 
and  its  words  being  compared  to  arrows  and 
swords.     P. 

In  this  Psalm  the  central  theme  is  the  coun- 
sellings  of  his  enemies  against  him  ;  the  secrecy 
and  malignity  of  tlieir  plots  ;  their  exultation 
in  the  assurance  o*'  success,  coupled  with  God's 
swift  and  terrible  retiibution  under  wliich  their 
schemes  recoik'd  fatally  upon  themselves — 
from  which  result  the  nation  learned  something 
more  of  God,  and  the  righteous  rejoiced  with 

great  joy.     C. It  is  a  cry  of  God's  elect, 

when  persecuted  for  righteousness'  sake,  to 
their  Deliverer  and  sure  Avenger.  The  general 
principle  stated  is  very  clear.  The  Psalm  will 
adjust  itself,  as  an  experimental  utterance,  to 
the  lips  of  Christian  faith  whenever  brought 
into  contact  with  the  evil  forces  of  the  prince 


of  this  world,  so  as  to  suffer  affliction  for  the 
Gospel's  sake  ;  for  it  cypresses  the  condition 
and  the  hope  of  one  actually  imperilled  for  the 
trutli.     Arthur  Pridham. 

3.  Their  arrows,  even  bitter  Avorils. 
They  dart  thtir  calumnies  as  archers  shoot 
their  poisoned  arrows.  To  sting,  to  inflict  an- 
guisli,  to  destro}',  is  their  one  design.  Insult, 
sarcasm,  taunting  defiance,  all  these  were  prac- 
tised among  Orientals  as  a  kind  of  art  ;  and  if 
in  these  western  regions,  with  more  refined  man- 
ners, we  are  less  addicted  to  the  use  of  rough 
abuse,  it  is  yet  to  be  feared  that  the  less  ap- 
parent venom  of  the  tongue  inflicts  none  tho 
less  poignant  pain.  David  had  but  tlie  one  re- 
source of  prayer  against  the  twofold  weapons 
of  the  wicked  ;  for  defence  against  sword  or  ar- 
row he  used  the  one  defence  of  faith  in  God. 
S. 

5,  6.  These  verses  carry  on  the  picture  of 
the  plots  of  these  evil  men,  and  especially  de- 
scribe their  resolute  persistence  in  their  scliemes, 
their  confidence  of  success,  and  the  depth  and 
subtlety  of  their  designs.     P. 

6.  T hey  search  out  iniquUics  ;  (they  say)  We 
are  ready — a  consummate  plan  !  and  the  inward 
thoufjht  and  heart  of  {every)  man  (is)  deep.  Tliey 
rack  their  invention  and  ran.sack  their  memory 
for  modes  of  doing  mischief.  We  are  ready, 
literally,  fnished,  just  as  we  might  say  in  Eng- 
lish, we  are  done.     The  last  clause  is  added  to 
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enhance  the  danger,  by  representing  the  device 
113  springing  not  frjiu  shallow,  superficial,  but 
profound  contrivance.  Inward  tkought,  liter- 
rJly,  inside,  an  equivalent  to  lieart  often  used 
by  David.     A. 

7.  The  Divine  judgment  is  now  painted  as  if 
actually  fulfilling  itself  before  the  very  eyes  of 
the  Psalmist.  Hence  the  verbs  are  in  the  past 
tense,  by  whicli  a  certain  dramatic  effect  is  pro- 
duced, which  u  lost  when  they  are  rendered  in 
the  future.  So  vividly  is  the  Divine  judgment 
anticipated,  that  it  is  it.i  i/ already  accomplished. 

P. Bat  God  has  shot  them — with  <in  arrow — 

mtddenly — the,  wounds  are  theirs.  By  an  abrupt 
but  beautiful  transitior  he  describes  the  tables 
as  completely  turned  upon  the  enemy,  as  they 
are  about  to  shoot  an  arrow  suddenly  at  the 
righteous,  God  shoots  an  arrow  suddenly  at 
them.  The  wounds  which  they  intended  to 
inflict  on  others  have  become  theirowu.  When 
they  thought  to  strike  others  they  were  struck 
themselves.     A. 

§.  Their  own  tongue  againi«t  llicni. 
It  is  written  that  "  every  idle  word  shall  be 
brought  into  judgment."  Light  words  weigh 
heavy  in  God's  balances.  Thay  are  ])unished  ; 
"their  own  tongue  shall  be  against  them." 
Better  a  mountain  should  fall  on  us  than  our 


own  guilty  tongue  in  tlui  day  of  judgment !  Do 
we  boast— do  we  revile — do  we  insult — do  we 
jeer  at  holy  things  or  godly  people  with  an  un- 
bridled tongue  ?  Then  God  will  make  it  a  rod 
to  scourge  us  with.  The  tongue  is  called  the 
glory  of  man  in  the  Psalms,  "  Awake  my  glory." 
It  was  the  glory  of  his  tongue  to  praise  his 
God.  But  when  the  tongue  is  debased  to  vile 
uses  and  purposes,  then  it  becomes  our  shame 
and  disgrace,  and  not  our  glory.     T.  M. 

9.  Shall  wisely  eon«itlcr  of  bis 
doing.  The  judgments  of  God  are  frequently 
so  clear  and  manifest  that  men  cannot  mis- 
read them,  and  if  Ihey  have  any  thought  at 
all,  Ihey  must  extract  the  true  teaching  from 
them.     S. 

10.  The  Divine  deed,  patent  to  all,  of  judi- 
cial retribution,  becomes  a  blessing  to  humanity. 
Passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth  it  btcomes'a 
warning.  For  the  righteous  in  particular  it  be- 
comes a  consoling  and  joyous  confirmation  of 
faith.  The  righteous  rejoices  in  his  God,  who 
by  judging  and  redeeming  in  this  fashion  makes 
history  the  history  of  redemption  ;  with  so 
much  the  more  confidence  he  hides  himself  in 
Ilim  ;  and  all  the  upright  glory  in  God,  who 
looks  into  the  heart,  and  in  deeds  acknowledges 
those  whose  heart  is  conformed  to  Him.     D. 


PSALM   LXV. 


FOR    THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN.      A   PSALM.       A    SONG   OF   DAVID. 


1  Praise  waiteth  for  thee,  O  God,  in  Zion  : 
And  unto  thee  shall  the  vow  be  performed. 

2  O  thou  that  hearest  prayer. 
Unto  thee  shall  all  flesh  come. 

3  Iniquities  prevail  against  me  : 

As  for  our  transgressions,  thou  shall  purge 
them  away  [ forgive  thf.m.     Am.  Com.]. 

4  Blessed  is  Ihe  man  whom  thou  choosest,  and 

cause.st  lo  approach  nvtn  thes. 
That  he  may  dwell  in  thy  courts  : 
We  shall  be  satisfied  with  the  goodness  of 

thy  house. 
The  holy  place  of  Ihy  temple. 

5  By  terrible  things  thou  wilt  answer  us  in 

righteousness, 
O  God  of  our  salvation  ; 


Thou  that  art  the  confidence  of  all  the  ends 

of  the  earth. 
And  of  them  that  are  afar  off  upon  the  sea  : 

6  Which  by  his  strength  setteth  fast  Ihe  moun- 

tains ; 
Being  girded  about  with  might . 

7  Which  stillelh  the  roaring  of  the  seas,  the 

roaring  of  their  waves. 
And  Ihe  tumult  of  the  peoples. 

8  They  also  that  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts 

are  afraid  at  Ih.v  tokens  : 
Thou  makest  the  outgoings  of  tte  morning 
and  evening  to  rejoice. 

9  Thou  visitest  the  earth,  and  waterest  it, 
Thou  greatly  enrichest  it ; 

The  river  of  God  is  full  of  water  : 
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Tliou  providpst  them  corn,  when  thou  hast 
so  prepared  the  earth. 

10  Thou  waterest  Iier  furrows  abundantly 
Thou  setllcst  tlie  ridges  thereof  : 
Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers  ; 
Thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof. 

11  Thou  crownest  the  year  with  thy  goodness  ; 


And  thy  paths  drop  fatness. 

12  They  drop  upon  the  pastures  of  the  wilder- 

ness ; 
And  the  hills' are  girded  with  joy. 

13  The  pastures  arc  clothed  with  Hocks  ; 

The  valleys  also  are  covered  over  with  corn  ; 
They  shout  for  joy,  they  also  sing. 


AVe  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  Psalm  was 
composed  on  the  occasion  of  an  abiuulant  har- 
vest, and  was  intended  to  be  sung  as  a  liynm  of 
thanksgiving  by  the  wliolo  congregation  gath- 
ered before  God  in  Zion.  From  th(^  allusions 
in  vs.  7,  8  it  would  seem  that  the  time  «as  one 
of  great  political  convulsions,  of  a  shaking  of 
nations  and  kingdoms,  in  the  midst  of  which 
God  had  manifested  His  goodness  to  His  peo- 
ple. The  Psalm  connects  together  these  two 
great  concurrent  instances  of  God's  protecting 
care  and  love.  He  had  given  peace  (o  Zion 
when  her  enemies  were  raging  around  her. 
He  had  crowned  her  witli  Ihe  year  of  His  good- 
ness when  drought  and  famine  seemed  to  threat- 
en. "  The  Hearer  of  prayer"  had  heard  the 
petitions  of  His  people,  when  they  met  to  coii- 
f>?ss  their  sins  and  to  make  known  their  need 
before  Him  ,  and  now  it  was  but  fittiug  that 
they  should  gather  again  within  His  courts, 
there  to  thank  Him  for  His  mercy,  and  to  show 
foith  all  Ilis  praise.  This  twofold  character  of 
the  Psnlm  is  best  explained  by  referring  it  to 
the  time  immediately  subsequent  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Assyrian  army  before  Jerusalem. 
An  abundant  harvest,  it  had  been  promised  (Isa. 
37  ;  30),  should  follow  that  event  ;  and  the 
fields  so  lately  trampled  beneath  the  feet  of  the 
invader  seemed  now,  with  their  waving  crops, 
to  sing  and  shout  for  joy.  The  title  of  the 
Psalm  assigns  it  to  David  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  read  it,  and  not  to  feel  that  it  bears  every 
evidence  of  a  later  date.  So  strong  indeed  is 
this  evidence  that  even  Delitzsch,  who  is 
usually  a  strenuous  supporter  of  the  inscrip- 
tions, abandons  the  tradition  here,  and,  with 
Ewald,  thinks  that  the  Psalm  was  written  about 
the  time  of  Sennacherib's  overthrow  (i.e.,  about 
71:}  n.c). 

The  Psalm  consists  of  three  strophes  :  The 
opening  is  an  expression  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  which  the  congregation  may  titly 
approach  God,  now  that  they  come  to  thank 
Him  for  His  goodness  (vs.  1-4).  Then  follows 
the  celebration  of  the  mighty  acts  of  Jehovah, 
both  in  the  world  of  nature  and  also  among  Ihe 
nations,  so  that  His  name  is  known  and  ac- 
knowledged to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (vs.  5-8). 


Lastly,  the  special  thanksgiving  which  is  called 
forth  by  the  refreshing  rain  which  God  has  sent, 
and  the  rich  and  gloiious  harvest  wliic'h  is  al- 
ready waving  and  ripening  before  their  eyes 
(vs.  9-13). 

The  difference  between  the  first  and  last 
strophe  in  the  mode  of  expression  is  striking. 
In  the  first,  there  is  a  certain  abruptness.  The 
thoughts  follow  one  another,  not  indeed  alto- 
ge!her  without  order,  but  without  anything  like 
formal  cohesion.  In  the  last,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  language  tlows  wilh  the  thoughts.  The 
bright  harvest-.scene  is  before  the  eyes  of  the 
inspire<l  .singer.  He  stands  looking  on  the  fields 
wdiile  already  to  the  harvest,  and  his  soul  within 
him  rejoices  in  their  glorious  promise.  The 
poet  and  the  world  without  him  are  at  one  ac- 
cord. The  fulness  of  joy  in  his  heart,  as  he 
sees  how  his  God  has  poured  blessing  upon  the 
land,  passes  as  it  were  by  a  contagion  of  sunny 
gladness  into  the  inanimate  creation,  and  the 
very  corn-fields  seem  lo  him  to  shout  together, 
yea  lo  sing  for  joy.     P. 

The  Psalm  loses  none  of  its  rare  beauty  by 
reason  of  our  uncertainty  as  to  its  original 
adaptation.  We  may  take  its  sweet  words  and 
apply  them  lo  very  many  of  the  varied  scenes 
of  ever  shifting  human  life  ;  for  when  is  God 
olher  or  less  than  the  Infinite  Fountain  of  all 
blessings  !     C. 

1-4.  In  these  verses,  while  the  meaning  of 
the  separate  sentences  is  clear,  it  is  not  equally 
easy  to  trace  Ihe  line  of  thought.  I  believe  it 
to  be  this  ;  In  Zion  God  is  known,  there  He  is 
praised  and  woi-shipped.  He  is  the  hearer  of 
prayer  ;  that  is  His  very  character,  and  there- 
fore all  flesh  corues  to  Him.  All  who  feel  their 
weakness,  all  who  need  help  ;uid  grace,  seek  it 
at  His  hand.  It  is  true  that  they  who  thus 
come  come  with  the  burden  of  sin  upon  them  ; 
their  iniqiiities  rise  up  in  all  their  strength  and 
might,  and  would  thrust  them  away  from  the 
presence  of  Ihe  Holy  One.  But  He  Himself,  in 
the  plenitude  of  His  mercy,  covers  those  in- 
iquities, will  not  look  upon  them,  and  so  suffers 
sinners  to  approach  Him.  And  how  blessed 
are  they  w  ho,  reconciled  and  pardoned,  are  thus 
suffered   to   draw   nigh.     Of   that    blessedness 
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niyy  we  ourselves  be  partakers,  may  we  be 
filled  and  satisfied  thirewith.     P. 

I,  According  to  our  Hebrew  text,  the  word 
tninslated  "  waitetli"  is  a  noun,  used  often  in 
tbe  sense  of  sjfe«f«  y  liere,  of  silent  </■»«/,  "To 
Thee,  O  God.  belong  silent  trust  and  grateful 
praise  ;  tliese  become  Thee  and  Thou  art  u  orthy 
to  receive  them  fr.im  Thy  worshippers  in  Zion." 

"  To  Thee  let  the  vow  be  performed."     C. 

This  is  a  song  of  joyful  thank  giving  for  great 
prosperity,  and  the  vow  the  singers  are  per- 
forming is  that  bringing  an  offering  from  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  with  loud  and  cheerful  praise. 
De  Witt. 

is.  Ilenrer  nf  prayer,  vp  to  Tliec  ulutll  all  flcnh 
emne.  Thoii  who  habitually  hearest  prayer. 
This  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Divine  eharae 
ters  or  attributes.  Up  to  Thee,  even  to  Thee, 
implying  actual  arrival,  and  therefore  a  stronger 
expression  than  unto  Thee.  All  flesh  is  here 
used  in  its  narrower  sense  of  all  mankind.  To 
Thee  they  shall  come,  i.e.,  must  come,  for  the 
supply  of  their  necessities,  the  forgiveness  of 
their  sins,  and,  in  short,  for  every  good  and  per- 
fect gift,  hotli  temporal  and  spiritual.     A. 

Thou  that  hearost  prajcr.  This  is 
Tliy  name.  Thy  nature,  Thy  glory.  God  not 
only  has  heard,  but  is  now  hearing  prayer,  and 
always  must  bear  prayer,  .since  He  is  an  immu- 
table being,  and  never  changes  in  His  attributes. 
Every  right  and  sincere  prayer   is  as  surely 

beard  as  it  is  offered.     S. He  never  rejects 

any  that  deserves  the  name  of  jirayer,  how 
weak,  how  unworthy  soevtr  the  petitioner  be. 
"  Thou  art  plenteous  in  mercy  to  all  that  call 
upon  Thee  ;"  "  A  rewarder  of  them  that  dili- 
gently seek  Him."  This  must  bo  believed  as 
certainly  as  we  believe  tliat  God  is.  As  sure  as 
God  is  the  true  God,  so  sure  is  it  that  none  who 
sought  Him  diligently  departed  from  Ilim  witli- 
out  a  reward.  You  may  as  well  doubt  that  He 
is  God,  as  doubt  that  He  will  bear  prayer. 
Clarkson. 

If  God  be  not  merely  an  infinite  Intelligence, 
but  a  moral  Being,  a  mighty  Heart,  so  that 
justice  and  mercy  and  tenderness  arc  atlributes 
of  His  character,  then  to  appeal  to  Ilim  in  vir 
tue  of  these  attributes  is  assuredly  to  appeal  to 
Ilim  to  some  purpose.  If  an  omnipresent  In- 
telligence is  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  His  being 
able  to  bear  us  ;  an  interest  such  as  justice  and 
mercy  imply  toward  creatures  dependent  upon 
Him  for  life  and  its  continuance,  is  a  guarantee 
of  His  willingness  to  do  so.  It  is  on  this  ground 
that  God  is  said  to  hear  prayer  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. That  He  shoidd  do  so  follows  from  the 
reality  of  His  nature  as  God.     H.  P.  L. 


Therefore,  because  Thou  art  a  God  hearing 
prayer,  unto  Thee  shall  all  flesh  come  ;  justly 
does  every  man's  praise  wait  for  Thee,  because 
every  man's  prayer  waits  on  Thee,  when  he  is 
in  want  or  distress,  whatever  he  does  at  other 

times.     H. Unto  God,  so  well  known  as  the 

Hearer  of  prayer,  let  all  the  needy  come  !  And 
their  prayer  having  been  answered,  let  them 
come  yet  again  with  their  grateful  thank-olier- 
ingl     C.  . 

Prayer  is  a  term  of  great  latitude,  involving 
the  whole  compass  of  our  intercourse  with  God. 
Paul  rejircsents  it  to  include  oiu'  adoration  of 
His  perfections  ;  our  acknowledgment  of  the 
wisdom  of  His  dispensations,  and  of  our  obliga- 
tions fur  His  benefits,  proviilential  and  spiritual ; 
the  avowal  of  our  entire  dependence  on  Him, 
and  of  our  absolute  subjection  to  Him  ;  the 
declaration  of  our  faith  in  Him  ;  the  expression 
of  our  devotedniss  to  Him  ;  the  confession  of 
our  own  uuwortbiuess,  infirmities,  and  sins  ; 
the  petition  for  the  supply  of  our  wants,  and 
for  the  pardon  of  our  offences,  for  succors  in 
our  distress,  for  a  blessing  on  our  undertakings, 
tor  the  direction  of  our  conduct  and  the  success 
of  our  affairs.     //.  More. 

An  argument  for  the  reasonableness  of  prayer 
is  based  on  the  unchangeable  character  of  God. 
It  is  prtci-ely  because  God's  character  is  un- 
changeable that  His  purposes  are  llexible.  It  is 
because  He  is  a  just  God  tliatHe  is  a  Saviour — 
i.e.,  that  He  adapts  His  providence  to  the  chang- 
ing characters  with  which  it  has  to  deal.  He 
treats  differently  those  who  treat  Him  differ- 
ently, and  this  precisely  because  He  is  in  Him- 
self the  same  and  changes  not.  If  God  docs 
not  grant  every  prayer,  it  is  because  He  knows 
what  is  good  for  us  far  too  well  fo  <lo  so.  We 
must  offer  all  our  prayers  for  temjioral  bless- 
ings with  due  submission  to  God's  better  wis- 
dom. "  Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done." 
Only  one  prayer  needs  no  such  qualification  ; 
the  prayer  for  that  Holy  Spirit  which,  in  the 
Christian  doctrine,  is  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Deity  on  the  spirits  He  has  created,  bestowing 
on  them  the  highest  wisdom,  purifying  them 
even  as  He,  the  fountain  of  purity,  is  pure. 
O.  P.  Rrirhel. 

3.  ^yord,1  of  inigi/ities  are  too  strong  for  me  ; 
(as  for)  our  transgressions.  Thou  trilt  expiate 
them,  or  forgive  them  for  the  sake  of  an  atone- 
ment.    A. Iniquities  prevail.     "Are 

too  strong  for  me."  It  is  the  remembrance  of 
this  which  brings  up  before  the  mind  the  one 
great  obstacle  to  approach  to  God  ;  the  next 
line  telling  us  how  that  obstacle  is  removed. 
Calvm  well  explains  :  "  Although  our  iniqui- 
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ties,  as  they  deserve  repulse,  would  cast  us  f:ir 
from  Thy  sight,  yet  Liecause  Thou  shovvtst 
Tliyself  ready  to  be  reconciled,  they  will  not 
prevent  the  course  of  our  prayers. "     P. 

Despair  of  self  is  the  mother  of  confidence  in 
God  ;  and  no  man  has  learned  the  blessedness 
and  the  sweetness  of  God's  power  to  cleanse 
who  has  not  learned  the  impotence  of  his  own 
feeble  attempts  to  overeonie  his  transgression. 
So  here  we  have  the  hopelessness  and  misery  of 
man's  vain  struggles,  and  .side  by  side  the  joy- 
ful-confidence in  the  Divine  victory.  We  have 
the  problem  and  the  solution,  the  barrier  and 
the  overleaping  of  it ;  man's  impotence  and  the 
omnipotence  of  God's  mercy.     A.  M. 

Ak  for  «>ur  transgrcNsiunK,  Tliou 
Shalt  purge  tlicni  away.  In  the  He- 
brew it  is.  Thou  shalt  hide  them.  It  alludes  to 
the  mercy-seat,  which  was  covered  with  the 
wings  of  the  cherubim  ;  so  are  the  sins  of  the 
godly,  when  repented  of,  covered  with  the 
wings  of  mercy  and  favor.  Thomas  Watson. 
The  pronoun  is  emphatic,  as  though  to  ex- 
press the  conviction  that  Goii  and  God  alone 
could  do  this.     P. 

4.  Iluppy  (he  whom)  Thou  wilt  clwose  and 
bring  (him)  near,  i.e..  admit  him  to  Thy  pres- 
ence and  to  intimate  communion  with  Thee  (so 
that)  he  shall  inhabit  Thy  courts;  we  shall  be 
sated,  satisfied  or  filled,  rcith.  the  <jOod,  i.e.,  the 
pleasure,  the  enjoyment,  of  Thy  7iouse,  the  holy 
(place)  Thy  temple,  or  Thy  holy  temple.  Thy 
sanctuary,  an  expression  used  both  of  the  taber- 
nacle and  the  temple  properly  so  called.  The 
piivilege  described  is  not  merely  that  of  public 
worship  at  the  place  of  God's  appointment, 
but  of  residence  in  His  family  and  participation 
in  the  privileges  of  His  household.     A. 

ne  tiiati§flecl.  For  all  that  God's  grace 
offers  us  weciui  give  no  better  thanks  than  that 
we  hunger  and  thirst  after  it.  and  that  the  poor 

empty  ioul  be  satisfied  therewith.     D. What 

can  be  warning  in  the  house  of  Him  who  marie 
everything,  who  is  the  master  of  everything, 
wlio  will  be  all  unto  all,  in  whom  is  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  good.  Of  Him  is  said 
"  Who  salisfieth  thy  mouth  with  good  things." 
Bcllarmine. 

We  are  chosen  of  God,  and  this  alone  is  ble.=s- 
edness.  Then  He  works  graciously  in  us  and 
attracts  us  powerfully  ;  this  also  is  bles.sedness. 
Furthermore,  we  by  His  Divine  drawings  are 
made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  His  Son.  and  brought 
near  by  His  Spirit  into  intimate  fellowship  ;  so 
thiit  we  have  access  with  boldness  ;  here  also  is 
unrivalled  lilessedness.  To  crown  all,  we  ap- 
proach as  chosen  and  accepted  ones,  to  become 


dwellers  in  the  Divine  liousehold  ;  this  is 
heaped-up  blessedness,  vast  bryond  conception. 
Such  is  the  portion  of  every  man  whom  God 
has  chosen  and  caused  to  approach  unto  Him, 
though  once  his  iniquities  prevailed  against 
him.     S. 

5.  The  Psalmist  now  approaches  more  nearly 
to  his  main  subject  ;,  and  first,  he  declares  God's 
wonders  on  behalf  of  His  jieople.     P. 

Beautifully  is  He  said  to  be  "  the  confidence 
of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth" — worthy  to  be 
trusted  by  {)eople  of  every  nation,  every  clime 
under  the  whole  heavens!  C. The  mean- 
ing is  that  God  is  the  most  certain  help  and  de- 
fence of  men,  whether  He  be  acknowledged  by 

them  and  trusted  in  or  not.      Venenfia. Here, 

as  in  V.  2,  it  is  the  claim  of  God  to  be  thus  rec- 
ognized and  trusted  in  which  is  asserted.  God 
is  the  hearer  of  the  praytrs  of  all.  He  is 
the  only  object  of  trust,  even  though  all  do 
not  pray  to  Him  or  trust  in  Ilim.  As  Luther 
well  says  :  "  One  may  run  over  the  wide  world, 
even  to  its  utino.st  extremity,  yet  Thou  art  the 
only  foundation  on  which  the  trust  of  a  man's 
heart  can  rest."     P. 

6,  7.  In  the  world  of  nature  and  of  men  lie 
proves  Himself  to  be  the  one  girt  about  with 
power,  to  whom  everything  must  be  svdimis- 
sive.  He,  the  C^reator,  Preserver,  and  Ruler  of 
the  world.  He  it  is  that  establishes  the  moun- 
tains and  stills  the  roaring  of  the  ocean.     D. 

Is  not  the  evidence  of  ease  on  the  very  front 

of  all  the  greatest  works  in  existence  ?  Do 
they  not  say  plainly  to  us,  not  "  There  has  been 
a  great  effort  her","  but  "  There  has  been  a 
great  power  here"?  It  is  not  the  weariness  of 
mortality,  but  the  strength  of  Divinity,  which 
we  have  to  recognize  in  all  mighty  things. 
Ruskin. 

It  is  true,  in  the  strict  sense,  that  God  stills 
the  raging  of  the  seas  ;  but  it  is  also  true  that 
He  subdues  the  commotion  of  human  societies 
and  states,  of  which  the  sea  is  a  natural  and 
common  emblem.     Hence  he  adds  in  express 

terms,   the  tumult  of  nations.      A. Human 

society  owes  its  preservation  to  the  continued 
power  of  God  ;  evil  passions  would  secure  its 
instant  dissolution  ;  envy,  ambition,  and  cruelty 
would  create  anarchy  to  morrow,  if  God  did  not 
prevent  Glory  be  unto  God  wdio  maintains 
the  fabric  of  social  order,  and  checks  the  wick- 
ed, who  Avould  fain  overthrow  all  things.     S. 

S.  Oiii;;»iiigM  of  morning;  and  even- 
ing rt'Jolee.  Outgoings,  the  places  where 
morning  and  evening  have  their  birth,  the  east 
and  west  ;  the  meaning  being  that  all  created 
tilings  break  forth  into  songs  of  joy  before  God. 
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V. As  God  scatters  the  light  of  th^'  morning 

ami  draws  tlie  curtains  of  tlic  evening,  so  He 
does  both  in  favor  to  man  and  gives  occasion  to 
us  to  rejoice  in  both  ;  so  that,  how  coulrary 
soever  light  and  darliuess  are  to  each  otlier,  and 
how  inviolable  soeper  the  partition  between 
them,  both  are  equally  welcome  to  the  world 
in  their  season  ;  it  is  hard  to  say  which  is  more 
welcome  to  us,  tlie  light  of  the  morning  which 
befriends  the  business  of  the  day,  or  llie  shad- 
ows of  the  evening  which  befriend  llie  repose 
of  the  night.     H. 

God  has  given  a  peculiar  beauty  and  briglit- 
ness  to  the  liglits  of  evening  and  morning. 
We  never  feel  so  deeply  as  at  these  times  the 
beauty  of  the  world  which  He  has  made  our 
liome.  The  softened  lights,  the  longer  shadows, 
heighten  all  the  colors  of  nature,  make  all  dis- 
tances vaster,  and  all  outlines  less  sharp  and 
distinct,  and  so  beget  a  sense  of  freedom  in 
which  we  feel  true  pleasure.  And  it  is  the 
daily  life  and  care  of  God  in  tlie  world  that 
makes  the  joy.  He  is  the  sun  whose  beams 
of  blessing  enlighten  and  warm  onr  hearts. 
His  great,  intinite  presence  behind  and  below 
all  created  life  comes  up  into  it  and  min- 
gles, unseen  and  often  unrecognized,  with  the 
life  of  nature  and  the  expiritnce  of  our  souls. 
To  the  child  of  God,  faithful  to  his  duties,  be- 
lieving in  God's  love,  hoping  for  heaven,  the 
outgoings  of  the  morning  and  evening  rejoice 
—of  the  morning  because  it  ojiens  with  new 
tokens  of  his  Father's  love  ;  of  the  evening,  if 
for  no  other  reason,  because  "a  day's  march 
nearer  home"  is  done.      IF.  U.  Brmiks. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  .softening,  gentle,  medita- 
tive mood  to  which  the  sights  and  sounds  of 
nature  win  the  thoughtful  mind  ;  and  how 
grateful,  how  healing,  how  redeeming,  from 
fietfulness  and  care,  how  preparatory  for  bet- 
ter things,  are  the  sweet  natural  influences  of  a 
morning  or  evening  landscape  even  on  our 
mortal  frame  !  It  is  a  power  prelusive  to  the 
great  harmony,  and  awakening  attention  ;  many 
analogies  will  be  suggested,  many  thoughts  ex- 
citeil,  many  fancies  and  feelings  stirred.  But 
the  grand  meaning,  the  utterance  of  Deity,  the 
inward  sense  of  His  eternal  power  and  Godhead, 
the  perception  of  the  Onmipre.sent,  yet  personal 
Intelligence,  the  sight  and  sense  of  all  that  God 
unquestionably  means  His  creatures  lo  behold 
in  nature  !  the  soul  nuist  be  awake,  indeed,  for 
that,  alive  lo  God  for  that,  and  then  how  bless- 
ed !  For  when  this  grandeur  of  seiisiliility  to 
Him,  and  this  power  of  conuiuuuon  with  Him, 
is  carried,  as  the  habit  of  the  soiU.  into  the 
forms  of  nature,  then  the  walls  of  our  world 


are  as  the  gates  of  heaven.  Earth  is  no  more  a 
prison,  but  a  province  of  freedom,  loveliness. 
and  light,  as  one  of  t)ie  mansions  of  our  Father's 
house,  where  we  may  walk  with  God,  and  pre- 
pare to  be  translated.  How  near  we  are  to 
Him.  in  every  part  of  His  creation,  when  alive 
unto  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ! 
G.  B.  C. 

The  happiness  of  life  is  the  happiness  of  its 
separate  days.  We  too  often  pray  and  care  for 
our  whole  life,  earnestly  intending  and  desiring 
that  as  a  wliole  it  may  be  good  and  true,  but 
overlook  each  single  day,  as  if  one  life  had  to 
be  lived  at  once  and  not  liy  days.  It  should  be 
our  stuely  and  care  to  make  each  day,  tlds  day, 
a  perfect  day.  A  day  is  a  life,  and  the  record 
of  this  day  and  every  other  is  preserved  in  the 
book  of  God.  And  life  is  a  day  ;  of  it  the  even- 
ing cometh  and  also  the  morning.  If  the  even- 
ing of  life  is  to  rejoice,  the  day  must  be  spent 
in  the  faithful  service  of  God.  Then  after  the 
evening  the  morning  of  the  next  life  shall  open 
with  a  brightness  and  beauty  such  as  never 
shone  on  earth,  and  with  song  such  as  this 
world  never  heard.      11'.  U.  Brooks. 

9.  Willi  this  verse  be'gins  Ihe  special  subject 
of  thanksgiving,  the  thanksgiving  for  the  har- 
vest.    P. God  is  represented  in  Ibis  and  the 

following  verses  as  actively  engaged  in  tilling 
Ihe  soil  for  the  sustenance  of  His  great  family. 
In  this  the  suj^ply  of  waler  is  the  tirst  consider- 
ation, and  the  clouds  are  mentioneel  he  re  by  a 
term  familiar  in  Oriental  cullivation.  The 
whole  conception  of  a  most  successful  proeci-fi 
of  agriculture  on  a  vast  scale,  carried  on  meth- 
odically by  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  is 
very  grand.     De  Witt. 

Spring  follows  winter,  and  ushers  in  sum- 
mer, accoreiing  to  an  appointed  order.  This 
fact  teaches  the  continuous  control  and  govern- 
ment of  Goel.  God  seems  lo  come  willi  the 
coming  in  of  each  of  the  seasons.  As  Maker, 
and  Life-giver,  and  Father,  '"  Thoa  visitest  the 

earth  and    walerest   it."      S.    Martin. The 

Holy  Spirit  makes  use  of  a  homely  word  when, 
in  describing  the  fertilizing,  geidal  rain.  He 
terms  it  a  visiting  of  Ihe  earth.  When  a  visit 
is  made  by  rich  and  affectionate  friends,  they 
do  not  come  empty,  but  bring  with  them  a 
blessing  or  gootl  gift  lo  testify  their  favor  and 
love.  Thus,  although  God  is  overall,  and  fills 
heaven  and  earth.  He  docs  not  at  all  limes  leave 
traces  or  marks  of  His  prese-nce'.  But  wlien  in 
time  of  drought  He  gives  a  gracious,  fertilizing 
shower,  it  is  as  if  He  paid  us  a  visit,  and  brought 
along  with  Him  a  great  blessing,  that  we  might 
mark  His  love  and  g9odncss.     Arndt. 
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He  who  creatod  us  had  to  contrive  for  our 
support,  auil  to  euutrivi;  variety  of  foods  aud 
flavors  ;  and  so  lie  bade  the  earth  bring  forth 
the  vast  varieties  of  its  produets  in  vegetable  and 
animal  life.  Mau's  life  could  have  been  main- 
tained with  corn  alone,  had  the  earth  produced 
nothing  else  ;  but  certainly  man's  life  would 
have  been  a  very  different  and  a  very  dreary 
thing  had  it  been  so.  He  who  created  us  had 
also  to  provide  for  the  support  of  our  thinking, 
our  intellectual  and  .spiritual  life,  and  to  con- 
trive to  give  us  variety  of  thought,  variety  of 
moods  and  feelings.  One  thought  eternally  re- 
peated might  keep  a  mau's  mind  alive.  One 
mood,  one  feeling,  prolonged,  niight  keep  the 
soul  from  annihilation.  But  surely  life  thus 
prolonged  through  years  and  centuries  would 
be  a  dreary  life.  One  of  the  Divine  contriv- 
ances to  give  us  variety  of  thought,  a  contin- 
ual succession  of  new  thoughts  and  frequent 
changes,  of  our  moods  of  feeling,  is  in  the  in- 
fluence God  has  given  to  the  outer  world  upon 
our  minds  and  hearts.  God  created  this  great 
nature  around  us,  tilled  it  with  His  own  jires- 
ence  and  power  and  wisdom,  set  it  in  perpetual 
motion  aud  busy  change,  that  our  spirits  might 
be  set  thinking  and  studying  by  it,  that  our 
feelings  might  be  awakened,  our  sentiments 
touched,  and  our  souls  instructed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  world  upon  us.      W.  U.  Brooks. 

River  of  Ood.  Fountain  of  God  is  hero 
His  inexhaustible  storehouse  of  blessing,  and 
more  especially  the  fulness  of  the  heavenly 
waters,  out  of  which  He  sends  down  the  fructi- 
fying rain.     D. The  brook  of  Ood.  not  as  the 

Chaldean  and  others  "  the  clouds, "  but  rather 
"the  rain."  It  is  the  heavenly  stream  as  op- 
posed to  earthly  streams  ;  called  a  brook  or  chan- 
nel with  reference  to  the  irrigation  of  the  land 
by  means  of  such.  It  is  full  of  water,  whereas 
the  wells  which  men  dig,  the  channels  which 
they  cut,  dry  up  and  cease  to  flow.     P. 

Tliou  provident  corn.  The  corn-plants 
are  utterly  unknown  throughout  all  the  geologi- 
cal periods.  Xot  the  slightest  trace  or  vestige 
of  tliem  occurs  iu  any  of  the  strata  of  the  earth 
until  we  come  to  the  most  recent  formations, 
contemporaneous  with  man.  The  testimony  of 
geology,  therefore,  confirms  unequivocally  the 
testimony  of  Revelation,  and  shows  that  corn 
was  not  only  specially  created  for  man's  use. 
but  also  got  ready  specially  for  the  appointed 
hour  of  his  appearance  on  earth.     Macmillan. 

God,  by  providing  rain  for  the  earlh.  prepares 
corn  for  man.  As  for  the.  earlh,  out  (f  it  comes 
bread  (.Job  28  :  .5).  for  out  of  it  comes  corn  ;  but 
every  grain  of  corn  that  comes  out  of  it  God 


Himself  prepared  ;  and  therefore  He  provides 
rain  for  the  earth  that  thereby  He  may  prepare 
corn  for  man,  imder  whose  feet  He  has  put  the 
rest  of  the  creatures,  and  for  whose  use  He  has 
fitted  them.  When  wc  consider  that  the  yearly 
produce  of  the  corn  is  not  only  an  operation  of 
the  same  power  that  raises  the  dead,  but  an  in- 
stance of  that  power  not  much  unlike  it,  and 
that  the  constant  benefit  we  have  from  it  is  an 
instance  of  that  goodness  which  endures  for- 
evir,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  it  is  no  less 
than  a  Goil  that  prepares  corn  for  us.  Corn 
and  cattle  are  the  two  staple  commodities  with 
which  the  husbandman,  who  deals  immediately 
in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  is  enriched  ;  and  both 
are  owing  to  the  Divine  goodness  in  watering 
the  earth.     To  this  it  is  owing  that  the  pastures 

are  clothed  with  flocks  (v.  13).     H. Blessed 

be  the  Great  Householder  ;  He  does  not  suffer 
the  harvest  to  fail,  He  supplies  the  teeming 
myriads  of  earth  with  bread  enough  from  3'ear 
to  year.  Even  thus  does  He  vouchsafe  heav- 
enly food  to  His  redeemed  ones:  "He  hath 
given  meat  unto  them  that  fear  Him  ;  He  is 
ever  mmdful  of  His  covenant."     S. 

9-1 1.  Our  harvest-homes  are  times  of  re- 
joicing too.  Would  that  our  tillers  and  reapers 
of  the  soil  were  wont  to  refer  all  to  God  as  the 
Psalmist  did.  "  J'Aom  watcrest  the  earth.  Thou. 
greatly  enrichest  it.  Thou  preparest  the  coin, 
Thou  waterest  the  ridges,  Tlwu  settlest  the 
furrows.  Thou  makest  it  soft  with  showers, 
Thou  blessest  the  springing  thereof,  Tluru 
crownest  the  year  with  Thy  goodness."  Not 
one  word  of  man,  of  man's  skill  or  of  man's  la- 
bor, not  one  thought  of  self.     Bouchier. The 

fanner  does  nothing  more  to  it  than  break  up 
the  ground,  and  plough,  and  sow,  and  then  lets 
it  lie.  But  God  must  be  always  attending  to  it 
with  rain  and  heat,  and  must  do  everything  to 
make  it  grow  and  prosper,  while  the  farmer  lies 
at  home  and  sleeps.     Luther. 

11.  TIlou  croivne.st  the  year.  A  full 
and  plentifal  harvest  is  the  crown  of  the  year  ; 
and  this  springs  from  the  unmerited  goodness  of 
God.  This  is  the  diadem  of  the  earth.  "  Thou 
encirclest,"  as  Viilh  a  diadem.  A  most  elegant 
expression  to  show  the  progress  of  the  sun 
through  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  produc- 
ing the  seasons,  and  giving  a  sutliciencyof  light 
and  heat  alternately,  to  all  places  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  by  its  north  and  south  decli- 
nation (amounting  to  23°  28'  at  the  solstices) 
on  each  side  of  the  equator.  A  more  beautiful 
image  could  not  have  been  chosen  :  and  the 
very  appearance  of  the  space,  termed  the  zodiac 
on  a  celestial  globe,  shows  witli  what  propriety 
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the  idea  of  a  circU  or  diadem  was  conceived  by 

lliis    inimitable    pott.       A.    Chivke. Tliy 

patli!«  drop  Csitncssi.  The  obvious  meauing 
of  tliis  strong  but  beautiful  tigure  is,  tUat 
wherever  lie  appears  His  movements  are  at- 
tended by  a  rich  and  fertilizing  influence. 
Fatruss  is  as  usual  a  figure  for  rich  food,  and 
that  for  general  abimdance.     A. 

12.  The  pastures  oftlic  \vildernc§8. 
The  wilderness  does  not  mean  a  bare  desert,  as 
the  word  "  pastures"  shows  ;  it  is  merely  con- 
trasted with  the  cultivalcd  arable  land.  P. 
It  was  in  part  the  land  that  was  fit  for  pas- 
ture but  not  for  cultivation.  Such  was  the 
greater  part  of  the  Sinaitic  pcniasida,  and  of 
tlie  countiy  between  the  Jordan  and  the  Phrat. 
M. 

12,  13.  At  the  overflowing  goodness  of  God 
nolhing  was  mute.  The  dumb  flocks  broke 
forth  in  grateful  melody,  and  even  the  green 
herbage  on  which  they  revelled  itself  had  a 
tongue  in  praise  of  Him  whose  pencil  gave  it 
its  color,  and  whose  breath  imparted  (o  it  its 
perfume.  It  was  not  enough  for  God  to  fur- 
nish the  fruits  necessary  for  the  support  of 
man.  lie  adorned  Ihe  earth  with  flowers  of 
every  form  and  hue  and  fragrance.  It  is  full 
of  His  gratuitous  lo<'e,  of  superadded  gi-ace. 
The  lines  of  beauty  and  of  utility  intermingle 
and  run  into  each  other.     B.  B.  E. 

God  reveals  Himself  as  omnipotent  at  the  re- 
turn of  every  spring,  and  uses  His  might  for 
the  bestowal  of  blessings.  The  goodness  of 
God  crowns  the  year  as  a  diadem  does  the  brow. 
Men  find  out  His  goings  by  the  blessings  of 
His  paths.  The  jocund  flocks  clothe  the  pas- 
tures ;  Ihe  very  hills  are  girded  with  joy  and 
gladness.  Shall  these  rejnicings  of  nature  find 
no  echo  in  the  luunan  heart  ?  Let  men  vie  with 
nature  in  thanksgivings  ;  let  their  rejoicings 
swell  into  praise  and  happy  harvest-songs. 
Tholuck. 


High  above  the  poetic  beauty  of  this  exqui- 
site P.salm  is  the  moral  beauty  of  the  sentiment 
which  sees  God  Himsilf  and  not  Nature  only, 
nor  her  so-called  "laws,"  in  the  rains,  tlie 
green  pastures,  and  the  valleys  covered  over 
with  corn.  It  is  Goil  who  visits  the  earth  ;  it  is 
the  river  of  God  which  bears  along  the  copious 
waters  :  "  Thon  make.st  it  soft  with  showers  ;" 
Thon  blcs.srst  the  springing  up  of  its  vegetable 
growths  ;  it  is  Thi/  paths — Thine  own  very 
footsteps  over  our  fields — that  distil  fatness  anil 
abundance  ;  it  is  unto  Thee  most  appropriately 
that  pa.stures  and  valleys  shunt  the  cboius  of 
praise  and  sing  for  joy  !     Everything  is  full  of 


God  ,  His  hand  and  His  footsteps  everywhere. 
There  is  no  chill  of  a  heartless  and  godless  phi- 
losophy, falsely  so-called,  on  the  heart  of  this 
inspired  poet  ;  his  glowing  soul  is  warmed  by 
the  felt  presence  of  an  active,  energizing  God 
whose  handiwork  and  whose  blessed  footsteps 
he  sees  in  everything  that  grows  and  in  every 
agency  that  makes  growth  and  beauty  and 
fruitfulness  on  the  face  of  this  fair  world. 

By  a  very  interesting  but  logical  process  Isaac 
Taylor  infers  from  this  P.salm  the  general  cul- 
ture, the  tastes,  and  the  piety  of  the  Ilebi'ew 
people  of  David's  time.  The  data  given  are 
the  Psahn  itself  ;  the  fact  that  it  was  sung  in 
the  public  worship  of  the  sanctuary  before  and 
by  the  assembled  thousands  of'  Israel — sung 
manifestly  with  spirit  and  enthusiasm  ;  with 
intelligence  therefore,  and  with  some  adequate 
conception  of  its  sentiments.  Now,  could  a 
people  in  whose  national  literature  .such  a  Psalm 
has  a  prominent  place — nay  more,  in  who.se 
liturgy,  in  whose  stated  worship  it  has  its  cher- 
ished place  ;  on  whose  annual  thanksgiving 
festival,  the  great  feast  of  the  taljernacles,  we 
may  suppose  it  fornred  the  centre  and  culmi- 
nating point  of  their  enthusiasm — could  a  people 
so  trained,  capable  of  being  charmed  by  the 
poetry  of  such  a  song  and  of  being  lifted  heav- 
enward aud  Go.iward  by  its  Divine  .sympathies 
and  its  recugnition  of  au  ever-present  God,  be 
only  a  "  horde  of  rude  and  ignorant  barbari- 
ans V"     C. 


Worship  of  God  will  never  be  healthy  and 
many-sided  if  it  excludes  the  view  of  the  outir 
world.  Look  at  the  Book  of  Psalms.  Deep, 
manifold,  and  awful  is  the  tragedy  of  human 
life  there,  aud  glorious  are  the  bui'sts  of  melody 
and  hope  that  sweep  across  it  ;  but  through  all 
struggle,  aud  agony,  and  shouts  of  triumph, 
there  come  the  scent  of  flowers,  and  of  pines, 
and  of  mown  grass,  the  singing  of  birds,  the 
lowing  of  cattle,  the  roar  of  the  sea,  and  the 
murmur  of  Ihe  stream.  So  in  the  hou.se  of  God 
and  in  worship  heaven  and  earth  are  brought 
together.    J.  Luckie. 


In  the  season  of  freshness  and  growth,  and 
of  exuberant  life,  we  are  impres.sed  by  Ihe  pio 
fusion  and  affluence  of  those  provisions  which 
the  God  of  Nature  has  made  for  the  well  being 
of  His  creatrrrcs.  Bread  enoiu/h  and  to  gpcre  is 
inscribed  all  over  our  Father's  house.  What 
an  iutinity  of  blossoms,  .-ibove  all  that  ai-e  need- 
ed !  what  an  inliuity  of  fruits,  above  all  that 
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ever  will  be  u;ie;l  !  I.iff!it  is  not  meted  out  like 
an  arlilici;il  illurainatiou,  so  niueh  coiisiiraptiou 
for  so  in;my  who  use  it  ;  it  is  poureJ  all  over 
the  earth  witli  illimitable  profusion — over  the 
rocks  and  woods,  where  no  man  liveth  ;  all 
over  the  sea,  where  no  man  roauieth.  Who  can 
measure  tlie  waters  ?  Tlitre  is  no  fear  that  man 
ever  will  exhaust  their  abundance.  The  springs 
are  full  and  llowing  among  the  rocks ;  the 
brooks  running  tlirough  tlio  meadows  ;  the 
large  rivers  rulling  tlieir  magnilieenee  to  the 
sea  ;  the  great  lakes  lifting  up  their  reservoirs 
of  abundatiee  ;  and  the  dew  and  tlie  rain  defy- 
iug  and  bailling  all  powers  of  computation. 
The  concave  of  the  skies,  how  vast!— large 
enough  for  a  c.inopy  over  all  the  earth.  And 
the  air  whicli  is  treasured  within  it,  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  life,  is  not  barely  sufficient  for  so 
many,  and  for  so  long  ;  it  seems  to  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  stint  or  measurement.  With  wings 
laden  witli  perfume,  it  Hies  awaj-  to  kiss  the 
hills,  fan  the  tree-tops,  and  play  with  the  ocean 
— encircling  the  globe,  and  coming  hack,  as  if 
it  could  not  possibly  exhaust  its  exuberant 
strength  and  life.  The  works  of  God  are  dis- 
tinguished by  this  abundance,  this  immense 
profusion,  this  infinity.      William  Adams. 

For  nearly  three  thousand  years,  since  the 
royal  poet  looked  over  the  plains  of  Judea  cov- 
ered with  the  bounty  of  God,  and  broke  forth 
into  his  magnificent  hynm  of  praise,  has  the 


earth  rolled  on  in  her  course,  and  the  hand  of 
God  has  blessed  her,  and  all  litr  chdiiren,  with 
seed-time  and  harvest,  with  joy  and  abundance. 
The  very  steadfastness  of  the  Almighty's  liber- 
ality, flowing  like  a  mighty  ocean  through  the 
infinite  vast  of  the  universe,  makes  His  crea- 
tures forget  to  wonder  at  its  wonderfulness,  to 
feel  true  thankfulness  at  its  immeasurable  good- 
ness. The  sun  rises  and  sets  so  surely  ;  the 
seasons  run  on  amid  all  their  changes  with  such 
inimitable  truth,  that  we  take  as  a  matter  of 
course  that,whieh  is  amazing  beyond  all  stretch 
of  imagination,  and  good  beyond  the  widest 
expansion  of  the  noblest  human  heart.  God 
feeds  His  family  of  countless  myriads  swarm- 
ing over  the  surface  of  all  countless  worlds,  and 
nsne  know  need  but  through  the  follies  of 
themselves,  or  the  cruelty  of  their  fellows. 
God  pours  Uis  light  from  innumerable  suns  ou 
innumerable  rejoicing  planets  ;  He  waters  them 
everywhere  in  the  fittest  moment  ;  He  ripens 
the  food  of  globes  and  of  nations,  and  gives 
them  fair  weather  to  garner  it.  And  from  age 
to  age,  amid  His  endless  creatures  of  endless 
forms  and  powers,  in  the  beauty  and  the  sun- 
shine, and  the  magnificence  of  natnre.  He  seems 
to  sing  throughout  creation  the  glorious  song  of 
His  own  Divine  joy,  in  the  immortality  of  His 
youth,  in  the  omnipotence  of  His  nature,  in  the 
eternity  of  His  patience,  and  the  abounding 
boundlessness  of  His  love.     W.  Howitt. 
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ron   THE   CHIEF   MUSICIAN.      A   SONG,  A   PSALM. 


1  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  nil  llic  oaith  : 

2  Sing  forth  the  glory  of  his  Uiuno  : 
Make  his  praise  glorious. 

3  Say  unto  God,  How  terrilde  are  thy  works  ! 
Through  the  greatness  of  tliy  jioucr  shall 

thine  enemies  yield  feigned  obedience 
unto  I  lice. 

4  All  the  earth  shall  worship  thee, 
And  shidi  sing  unto  Ihee  ; 

They  shall  sing  to  thy  name.  [Selah 

5  Come,  and  sec  the  works  of  God  ; 

He  is  terrible  in  his  doing  toward  the  chil- 
dren of  men. 

6  He  turned  the  sea  into  dry  land  : 
Tliey  went  through  the  river  on  foot  : 
There  did  we  rejoice  in  him. 

7  He  ruleth  by  his  niiglit  for  ever  ; 
His  eyes  observe  the  nations  : 

Let  not  tlie  rebellious  exalt  Ihem.sclvcs. 

[Selah 


8  O  bless  our  God,  ye  peoples. 

And   make   the   voice   of  his  praise  to 
heard  : 

9  Which  holdeth  our  soul  in  life, 

And  suffereth  not  our  feet  to  be  moved. 

10  For  thou,  O  God,  hast  proved  us  : 
Thou  hast  tried  us,  as  silver  is  tried. 

11  Thou  broughtest  us  into  the  uet  ; 


be 


Thou  laycdst  a  sore  burden  upon  our  loins. 
13  Thou   hast   caused   men    to   ride  over  our 

heads  ; 
We  went  through  fire  and  through  water  ; 
But  thou  broughtest  us  out  into  a  wealthy 

place. 

13  I  will  come  into  thy  house  with  burnt  offer- 

ings, 
I  will  pay  thee  my  vows, 

14  Which  my  lips  have  uttered. 

And  in}'  mouth  hath  spoken,  when  I  was  in 
distress. 

15  I  will  offer  unto  thee  burnt  offerings  of  fat- 

lings. 
With  the  incense  of  rams  ; 
I  will  offer  bullocks  willi  goats.  [Selah 

16  Come,  and  hear,  all  ye  that  fear  God, 

And  I  will  declare  what  he  hath  done  for 
my  soul. 

17  I  cried  unto  him  with  my  mouth. 
And  ho  was  extolled  with  my  tongue. 

18  \t  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart, 
The  Lord  will  not  hear  : 

19  But  verily  God  hatli  heard  ; 

He  hath  attended  to  the  voice  of  my  prayer. 

20  Blessed  be  God, 

Which  hath  not  turned  away  my  prayer, 
nor  his  mercy  from  me. 


The  poet  celebrates  God's  great  deeds  on  be- 
half of  His  people,  and  calls  upon  all  nations  to 
join  in  thanksgiving  to  Him.  From  the  lan- 
guage of  vs.  8-13,  tile  Psalm  would  seem  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  occasion  of  some 
special  deliverance,  but  tlie  ex])re.ssions  used 
arc  too  general  to  lead  to  any  certain  conclusion 
as  to  the  time  when  it  was  written.  But  not  a 
sinde  critic  of  any  name  has  ventured  to  place 
this  Psalm  earlier  than  the  times  of  Hezekiah. 
As  the  Psalm  was  clearly  intended  for  the  pub- 
lic worship  of  the  Temple,  the  former  part  was 
probably  designed  to  be  sung  by  the  whole 
choir  of  Levites  and  the  latter  by  a  .single  voice. 
Kwald  thinks  that  vs  13-20  formed  originally 
a  distinct  poem  ;  but  the  .similar  turn  of  expres- 
sion in  V.  5  and  v.  IG,  and  tlie  alirui>tiKss  uf  v. 


13,  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  Psalm,  are 
against  this  view,  which  otherwise  is  plausible. 

The  Psalm  consists  of  five  strophes,  three  of 
them  being  distinguished  by  the  Selah  at  the 
close  :  1.  The  exhortation  addressed  to  the 
whole  worlJ  to  give  glory  to  God  (vs.  1-4).  2. 
The  recounting  of  God's  great  acts  on  behalf  of 
His  people  in  times  past  (vs.  0-7).  3.  The  won- 
dd-ful  deliverance  recfntly  vouchsafed  (vs. 
8-13).  4.  The  Psalmist  liimself  ptomises  to 
bring  large  offerings  to  God  in  gratefnl  ac- 
knowledgment of  His  goodness  (vs.  13-15).  5. 
He  calls  upon  all  to  hoar  the  .story  of  God's 
mercy  to  himself  (vs.  16-20).     P. 

1,2.  It  is  not  commonly  thought  of  as  being 
ill  itself  a  privilege  to  wor.sliip,  but  it  is  consid- 
ered to  be  only  a  good  niueh  commended  be- 
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cause  a  prcscriherl  part  of  our  duty  in  religion. 
On  tlio  onntniry,  as  wc  are  conslituteil,  Ihi-ro  is 
nothing  to  lio  thought  of.  or  dcsirod,  or  done  at 
all  t'Dmpanililt'  to  the  exorcise  of  worship  itself. 
In  it  we  rise  higliesl.  think,  the  noblest  things, 
burn  with  the  divinest  tires  our  nature  can  sup- 
pott.  We  discover  what  joy  we  are  made  for, 
in  having  our  finite  mind  exalted  by  the  con- 
templations, and  kindled  by  the  glow  of  wor- 
ship. And  it  is  a  joy  of  the  finite  and  created 
only.  The  Infinite  Being  has  of  course  no 
right  or  possibility  of  worsiiip  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  above  Iliin  to  move  His  homage  or  set 
Him  in  the  beatitude  of  praise.  The  glorious 
Amen,  the  awful  joy  of  wor.-^hip,  is  permitted 
creature  minds  alone.     Bushnell. 

3.  Lie  to  Thee,  make  false  professions  of  al- 
legiance,  yield   a   feigned  obedience,   through 

the  influence  of  fear.      A. "  Yield  feigned 

obedience,"  is  doubtless  the  true  rendering. 
There  is,  perhaps,  a  tacit  comparison  implied. 
If  even  His  enemies  must  lender  a  forced  and 
tardy  and  hypocritical  submission,  what  should 
they  do  to  whom  He  has  manifested  Himself  in 
love  ?     P. 

4.  God  finds  satisfaction  and  delight  in  hu- 
man worship.  Apart  from  this  conviction,  our 
praises  and  our  adoration  must  lose  thtir  life 
and  reality.  If  I  speak,  it  is  because  I  believe 
He  listens.  If  I  rejoice  in  looking  up  into  His 
face,  it  is  because  I  see  Him  looking  back  upon 
me  with  ineffable  love  and  delight.  In  the  act 
of  worship  we  draw  near  to  God,  and  God 
draws  near  to  us.  How  it  is,  we  know  not, 
but  through  secret  avenues  He  enters  our  spir- 
its, and  we  become  mysteriously  one  with  Him. 
To  discharge  this  duty  of  worship  aright,  our 
religious  thought  should  not  incessantly  revolve 
about  our  personal  contiicts  with  sin  and  our 
own  immortal  safety.  We  think  too  much  of 
ourselves,  too  little  of  God.  We  ask  Him  too 
constantly  for  help  ;  we  too  seldom  thank  Him 
with  throbbing  gratitude  for  the  blessings 
which  arc  ours  already,  and  for  the  infinite 
grace  which  prompted  Him  to  give  us  Christ 
and  to  promise  us  heaven.  More  deep  and 
devout  thought  on  what  God  is  would  cliange 
all  this,  and  bring  our  life  in  this  world  into 
nearer  harmony  with  what  we  hope  it  will  be 
in  the  next.     R.  W.  Dale. 

5.  Conic  siiid  NCC  Ihe  works  or <iiod. 
Such  glorious  events  as  the  cleaving  of  the  Ked 
Sea  and  the  overthrow  of  Pharaoh,  are  stand- 
ing wonders,  and  throughout  all  time  a  voice 
sounds  forth  concerning  them — "  Come  and 
see."  Even  till  the  clo.se  of  all  things,  the  mar- 
vellous works  of  God  at  the  Red  Sea  will  be  the 


snbject  of  meditation  and  praise  ;  for,  standing 
on  the  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire,  the  tri- 
umphal armies  of  heaven  .sing  the  .song  of 
Jloses,  the  servant  of  God,  and  the  song  of  the 
Lamb.  It  has  always  been  the  favorite  subject 
of  the  inspired  bards.     S. 

6.  lie  turned  tJie  nea  into  the  dry  (InmJ)  ; 
throufjh  the  river  they  shall  pas8  on  foot ;  there 
will  ice  rejoice  in  Ilim.  There  is  an  obvious 
allusion  to  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Jordan,  not  as  mere  historical  events,  but  as 
types  or  samples  of  God's  extraordinary  inter- 
po.sitions  on  behalf  of  Israel,  such  as  might  be 
rtalized  again  in  their  experience.  Hence  the 
promiscuous  use  of  preterite  and  future  forms, 
as  if  to  say,  the  God  of  Israel  will  again  turn 
the  Red  Sea  into  dry  land  for  the  passage  of 
His  people  ;  if  need  be,  Ihey  shall  again  cross 
the  Jordan  dry  shod  ;  there,  on  the  scene  of 
these  miraculous  events  shall  we  again  rejoice 
in  Him.     A. 

The  Psalmist  refers  to  the  passage  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jordan,  not  as  to  transac- 
tions which  took  place  and  were  concluded  at 
a  given  period  of  time,  but  as  happening  really 
in  every  age.  God"s  guidance  of  His  people  is 
a  constant  drying  up  of  the  sea  and  of  the  Jor- 
dan, and  the  joy  over  His  might3'  deeds  is  al- 
wa3's  receiving  new  materials,     nengntenberg. 

Those   miracles  of  the  past  recur  in  the 

present.  That  ancient  story  is  not  the  record 
merely  of  a  bygone  age,  but  is  daily  new,  daily 
repeats  itself  to  those  who  have  eyes  open  to 
see  and  hearts  open  to  perceive.     P. 

7.  Those  deeds  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Jor- 
dan were  no  transient  outbursts  of  power,  but 
indicate  a  rule  and  sway  that  are  indeed  eternal, 
abiding,  evermore  sustained,  and  never  waning. 
His  eyes  look  into  the  nations,  piercing,  scan- 
ning perfectly.  Let  rebels  never  lift  up  them- 
selves against  Him  !    C. 

§.  Again  he  calls  upon  all  nations  to  bless 
God  for  His  wonderful  deliverance  vouchsafed 
to  His  people.  Then  he  describes  their  oppres- 
sion.    P. 

10.  For  Tiiou,  O  Ood,  hast  proved 
IIS.  He  proved  His  I.srael  with  sore  trials. 
All  the  .saints  must  go  to  the  proving  house  ; 
God  had  one  Son  without  sin.  but  He  never 
had  a  son  without  trial.  Why  ought  we  to 
complain  if  wc  are  snbjected  to  the  rule  which 
is  common  to  all  the  family,  and  from  which 

so  much  benefit  has  flowed  to  them  ?    S. 

Thou,  0  God,  hast  proved  iia  and  tried  vs. 
Then  we  are  likely  to  get  good  by  our  afHic 
tions  when  we  look  upon  them  under  this  no- 
tion, for  then  v.-e  may  see  God's  grace  and  love 
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at  the  bottom  of  them,  and  our  own  honor  and 
benefit  in  the  end  of  them.  By  afflictions  we 
are  proved  as  silver  ia  the  Are,  that  our  graces 
by  boiug  exercised  may  be  made  more  strong 
and  active  ;  and  so  we  may  be  improved,  as 
silver  ^hcn  it  is  refined  by  the  fire  and  made 
more  clear  from  its  dross  ;  for  thus  we  are 
made  luiitakers  of  God's  holiness  (Heb.  13  :  10). 
H. 

If  anything,  so  to  speak,  is  providential,  af- 
fliction is.  If  in  anything  whatever  we  are 
bound  to  trust  God  with  all  the  completeness 
of  our  judgment,  with  all  the  strength  of  our 
understanding,  with  all  the  adoration  of  our 
heart,  it  is  when  lie  is  taking  us  apart  to  make 
us  perfect  through  suffering.  Tlierefore  it  is 
that  Goil  sends  sorrow  to  one  man,  and  not  to 
another  ;  at  one  time  in  this  wa}',  at  another 
time  in  that.  The  sorrow  that  might  cure  us 
to-day  might  not  cure  us  to-morrow  ;  the  sor- 
row that  might  be  good  for  me,  might  not  be 
good  for  you.  Each  man  has  his  own  sorrows, 
different  from  any  one  else's  in  all  the  world, 
since  he  himself  is  different  from  any  one  else. 
Each  individual  believer  is  led  his  own  way 
into  the  wilderness  ;  each  has  Jesus  wilh  Iiiui 

there.     Bishop  Thorold. The  Spirit  of  Christ 

calms  the  soul  of  a  suffering  believer,  not  by 
taking  away  all  sense  of  pain,  but  by  overcom- 
ing it  with  a  sense  of  His  love.     Guniall. 

1 1.  God  will  not  use  His  rod  upon  strangers, 
but  upon  His  own  children,  because  He  loves 
them  ;  and  such  afilictions,  though  distressing, 
are  good  vi>itanls.  And  nothing  is  gained  by 
siriving  with  the  Almighty,  for  He  will  either 
break  llie  heart  or  break  the  neck  of  tliose  tliat 
conUnd  with  Him — will  bring  them  cither  to 
repentance  or  (o  ruin.     H. 

12.  Tlioii  brou$:lite!it  lis  oiil  into  a 
'weallliy  place.  Thou  hast  proved,  and 
Tliou  hast  brought.  Thou  laid.st  the  trouble, 
and  Thou  tookest  it  off  ;  yea,  and  hast  made  us 
an  ample  recompense,  for  Thou  hast  brought 
us  to  a  pleasant,  lovely,  fertile,  rich  place,  a 
happy  condition,  a  flourishing  condiiiou  of 
tilings,  so  that  Thou  hast  made  us  to  forget  all 

our  trouble.       W.    Niclwlnnn. "  A   wealthy 

place."  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  elsewhere 
only  in  Psalm  23  :  ')  :  "  My  cup  runneth  over" 
— is  abundance  itself.  It  indicates  prosperity 
and  plenty,  with  allusion  lo  abundant  woirfurc 
— so  essential  in  the  climate  of  Palestine.     C. 

Thou  broughlest  un  out  into  a  wmltliy  pl-ice, 

into  a  well-watered  place,  for  the  word  is,  like 
tlu-  <i<irdeng  of  the  Lord,  and  therefore  fruilfid. 
God  brings  His  people  into  trouble  that  their 
comforts  afterward  may  be  the  sweeter,  and 


that  their  affliction  may  thus  yield  the  peaceable 
fruit  of  righleousnets,  which  will  make  the 
poorest  place  in  thewo;-ld  a  wealthy  place.     H. 

13.  "We  have  now  the  persona?  acknowledg- 
ment of  God's  mercy  ;  first,  in  the  announce- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Psalmist  of  the  offer- 
ings which  he  is  about  to  bring,  and  which  he 
had  vowed  iu  his  trouble  ;  and  then,  in  the  rec- 
ord of  God's  dealing  with  his  soul,  which  had 
called  forth  his  tlu'nkfulness.     P. 

Come  AVitIi  burnt-otferings.  Let  this 
be  our  burnt-offering,  a  sanctified  body  and  a 
heart  given  up  to  the  Lord.  "  Ye  are  bought 
with  a  price  :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your 
body,  and  in  3'our  spirit,  which  are  God's." 
Wlien  the  eyes  abhor  lustful  objects,  the  ear 
slanders,  the  foot  erring  paths,  the  hands  wrong 
and  violence,  the  tongue  flattery  and  blasphemy, 
the  heart  pride  and  hj'pocrisy  ;  this  is  thy 
whole  burnt-olfering.     TTAdar^s. 

Pay  Tliee  my  vows.  Vows  incautiously 
made  may  prove  a  snare  to  the  soul  ;  and  there- 
fore it  is  that  the  Hebrew  ritual — which,  as  a 
grand  collection  of  .symbols,  descended  into  the 
details  of  religious  life — undertook  carefully  to 
regulate  this  matter  of  vows.  All  .statutes  con- 
cerning them  were  designed  to  be  restrictive 
and  cautionary  ;  showing  even  under  that  im- 
perfect dispensation  how  careful  we  must  be  as 
to  our  vows  in  the  prtsence  of  Almighty  God. 
On  the  ether  hand,  there  are  vows  which  are 
light  vows,  and  which  ought  to  be  made- 
vows  that  engage  us  to  do  things  that  were 
originally  binding  upon  us  ;  vows  made  under 
a  sense  of  the  Divine  presence  and  the  Divine 
authority.  And  so  the  Psalmist,  under  inspira- 
tion of  the  Holy  Ghost,  again  and  again  declares 
his  purpose  to  pay  unto  the  Lord  the  vows 
which  he  has  made.     B.  M.  Piilmer. 

15.  Of  all  we  have  we  should  give  the  Lord 
His  portion,  and  that  should  be  the  choicest  we 
can  select.  It  was  ro  wa.'.te  to  burn  the  fat 
upon  .lehovah's  altar,  nor  to  jiour  the  precious 
ointment  upon  Je-sus'  head  ;  neither  are  large 
gifts  and  bountiful  offerings  to  the  Church  of 
God  any  diminuti(.n  to  a  man's  estate.     S. 

16.  k  will  declare  what  He  liath 
done.  The  beginning  of  all  friendship  be- 
tween Christ  and  men  lies  with  Him.  I  sup- 
pose that  every  man  who  has  felt  Christ's  love 
will  say,  whatever  his  theological  standpoint. 
"  I  was  apprehended  of  Christ."  It  is  because 
He  lays  His  seeking  hand  upon  us  that  we  come 
to  Him,  and  His  choice  of  us  precedes  ours  of 
Him.  This  is  how  men  come  to  be  His  friends, 
because,  when  they  were  enemies.  He  gave 
Himself  for  them,  and  has  ever  since  been  send- 
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ing  the  rays  of  ITis  love  to  draw  us  In  Himself. 
The  iHTsoniil  relation  and  obligation  of  each 
soul  to  Christ,  when  fully  admitted,  has  great 
power  to  give  individuality  and  strength  of 
character  to  piety.  Instead  of  making  us  e.\- 
cluhivc  or  solitary  in  our  religious  feelings,  it  is 
sure  to  expand  our  love  for  all  men  when  one 
feels  how  Christ  has  loved  him  and  died  for 
him,  and  then  that  every  other  human  being  is 
as  truly  the  object  of  the  Saviour's  sullerings 
and  death  a.s  he.  Toward  every  one  for  whom 
Christ  has  done  all  which  he  has  done  for  him, 
a  Christian  feels,  at  times,  gr;?at  love  and  de- 
sire, and  has  no  rest  till  every  one  knows  and 
feels  the  love  which  Christ  has  for  him.  N. 
Adams. 

Loyalty  to  Christ  leads  us  to  witness  for  Him. 
If  we  are  true  to  our  Lord  wc  shall  feel  that  we 
cannot  but  speak  up  and  out  for  Him,  and  that 
all  the  more  where  His  name  is  unloved  and  uu- 
honored.  He  is  a  doubtfully  loyal  subject  who, 
if  he  lives  among  rebels,  is  afraid  to  show  his 
colors.  He  is  already  a  coward,  aud  is  ou  his 
way  to  be  a  traitor.     A.  M. 

As  long  as  we  were  without  Christ  aud 
Christ's  peace,  we  did  not  know  the  value  of 
them,  and  so  could  not  be  expected  heartily  to 
recommend  them  to  others — just  as  the  blind 
man  cannot  be  expected  to  speak  of  the  beauty 
of  colors,  or  the  deaf  man  of  the  loveliness  of 
music.  But  when  we  have  "  lasted  that  the 
Lord  is  good;"  when  Christ  has  "become 
precious  to  us,  as  He  is  to  all  them  that  be- 
lieve," then  wc  can  enlarge  upon  our  own  ex- 
perience— "  Out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  will  speak. "     AT  Cosh. 

All  have  not  the  gifts  which  would  fit  for 
public  speech,  but  all  who  have  tasted  that  the 
Lord  is  gracious  can  tell  somehow  how  gracious 
He  is.  The  first  Chrisiian  sermon  was  veiy 
.short,  and  it  was  very  effieacious,  for  it 
"  brought  to  Jesus"  the  whole  congregation. 
Here  it  is  :  "  He  first  findetii  his  brother  Simon, 
an;l  caith  \mto  him,  We  have  found  the  Mes- 
sias. "  Surely  we  can  all  say  that,  if  we  have 
found  Him.  Surely  we  shall  all  long  to  say  it, 
if  wc  are  glad  that  we  have  found  Him,  and  if  we 
love  our  Brother.  We  have  to  carry  a  message 
— no  refinement  of  words  is  needed  for  that — 
arguments  are  not  needed.  We  have  to  tell  it 
simply,  faithfully,  and  confidently,  as  having 
proved  it  true.  Wo  have  to  tell  it  beseechinglv, 
asloving  the  souls  to  whom  they  bring  it.  Sure- 
ly wecan  all  do  thatif  weourselvesarelivingon 
Clirist  and  have  drunk  into  His  Spirit.     A.  M. 

17.  I  cried  unto  Him,  He  wah  ex- 
toiled.    That  God  has  given  us  leave  to  pray, 


a  command  to  pray,  encouragements  to  pray, 
and  (to  crown  all)  a  heart  to  pray,  is  what  we 
have  reason  to  mention  with  thankfulness  to 
His  praise  ;  and  the  more,  if,  when  we  cried  to 
Him  with  our  mouth.  He  was  extolled  with  our 
tongue,  if  we  were  enabled  by  faith  and  hope 
to  give  glory  to  Him  then,  when  we  were  seek- 
ing for  mercy  and  grace  from  Him,  and  to 
praise  Him  for  mercy  in  prospect,  Ihougli  it  be 
not  }et  in  possession.  By  crying  to  Him  we 
do  indeed  extol  Him.  He  is  pleased  to  reckon 
Himself  hftnored  by  the  humble,  believing  pray- 
ers of  the  upright,  and  this  is  a  great  thing 
which  he  has  done  for  our  souls,  that  He  has 
been  pleased  so  far  to  unite  interests  with  us, 
that  in  seeking  our  own  welfare  we  seek  His 
glory.  Ills  exaltation  was  under  my  tonyue,  so 
it  may  be  read  ;  I  was  considering  in  my  mind 
how  I  might  exalt  and  magnify  His  name. 
When  praja^rs  arc  in  our  mouths  prais:.'S  must 
be  in  our  hearts.     H. 

1§.  If  I  re;;arU  iniqiiit}'  in  my  Iiearl, 
the  Lord  ivill  not  iiear  nie.  The  very 
supposition  that  "  if  he  regarded  iniquity  in  his 
heart,  the  Lord  would  not  hear  him,"  implies 
the  pos,-.ibility  that  such  may  be  the  state  even 
of  believers  ;  and  there  is  abundant  reason  to 
fear  that  it  is  in  this  way  their  prayers  are  so 
often  hindered,  and  their  supplications  so  fre- 
quently remain  unanswered.     R.  Oordoii. 

When  our  end  and  aim  in  prayer  is  -nut  light, 
our  prayers  are  ni>t  successful.  We  miss  the 
blessing  when  we  ask  amiss.  God  never  under- 
took to  satisfy  mere  selfish,  worldly,  covetous,  . 
or  fleshly  desires.  He  will  own  no  other  voice 
in  prayer  but  that  of  His  own  Spirit  :  "  Ho 
that  searcheth  the  heart  knoweth  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit."  A  spiritual  breathing — a  spiritual 
sigh  is  heard.  Holy  desires  have  a  sure  answer. 
Mantnn. 

Possibly  our  hearts  are  shockingly^  deceitful 
in  such  iniquily.  Arc  we  strarigeis?  to  an  ex- 
perience like  this — that  when  we  mourn  over 
our  cold  prayers  as  a  misfortune,  we  evade  a 
search  of  that  disputed  territory  for  the  cause 
of  them,  through  fear  that  we  shall  find  it  there, 
and  we  struggle  to  satisfy  ourselves  with  an 
increase  of  spiritual  duties  which  shall  cost  us 
no  sacrifice  ?  Are  we  never  sensible  of  resisting 
the  hints  which  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  us  in 
parables,  by  refusing  to  look  that  uay  for  the 
secret  of  our  deadness — saying,  "  Not  that ! 
Oh  no,  not  that!  But  let  us  pray  more"? 
Many  a  doul)tful  principle  in  a  Christian  mind, 
if  once  set  in  the  focus  of  a  con.science  illumined 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  resolve  it.self  into  a 
sin,  for  which  that  Christian  would  turn  aud 
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look  up  guillily  to  tlie  Master,  and  theu  go  out 
and  weep  bitterly.     A.  Phelpx. 

None  trifle  witli  God  and  make  a  sport  of  sin 
so  much  as  tliose  whose  way  of  living  inter- 
feres with  their  prayers  ;  who  pray  for  sucli  or 
such  a  virtue,  and  then  put  themselves  under 
circumstaaces  which  render  the  practice  of  it 
next  to  impossible.  But  (ho  spirit  of  prayer  is 
a  spirit  of  prudence,  a  spirit  of  caution  and 
conduct,  and  never  pursues  the  thing  it  prays 
for  in  a  way  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  thing 

itself.      South. The    mournful    tliought    is 

suggested.  How  many  there  are  who  seem  to  be 
doing  wliat  they  can  to  make  it  useless  for 
them  to  pray  !  A  man  who  tells  lies  over  the 
counter  cannot  pray.  A  man  who  bribes  or 
who  accepts  a  bribe  cannot  pray.  A  man  who 
forgives  not,  aslvs  uselessly  for  forgiveness. 
Tiie  possibility  that  any  secret  sin  may  be  slmt- 
ting  off  any  answer  to  our  prayers  should  malie 
us  cry  fervently,  "  Search  me,  O  God,  and 
know  my  heart  ;  try  me^  and  know  my 
tliouglits  :  and  see  if  there  be  any  wicked  way 
in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the  way  everlasting." 
It  is  not  where  there  is  a  distressing  cnnscious- 
nes3  of  falling  in  execution  below  our  desires 
and  yearnings  that  prayer  is  blocked  out.  Far 
from  this.  But  the  desire  to  cheri.sh  sin,  or  the 
refusal  to  do  the  tohole  will  of  God,  makes  prayer 
itself  useless  and  sinful,  because  the  heart  does 
not  submit  entirely  to  God.     C.  C. 

The  very  fact  of  our  weakness  and  insuffi- 
ciency is  of  itself  an  argument  and  a  cord  that 
draws  Him  to  our  help.  An  honest  cry  of  any 
heart  to  .Tesus  will  bring  Ilim  instantly  without 
thought  oil  Ilis  part  either  on  our  merit  or  de- 
merit, lie  only  asks  this  much,  that  it  be  from 
llio  heart  ;  iniquity  covered  up,  one  face  for 
I-im  and  one  for  the  devil,  docs  not  bring  Him. 
"  If  I  regard  iniquity  in  my  heart,  the  Lord 
will  not  litar  me."  But  the  faintest  clfort  of 
the  heart  enslaved  in  sin,  to  free  itself  from  its 
chains,  is  sure  of  the  strong  arm  which  the 
prophet  saiil  should  "  break  every  chain,  and 
set  the  captive  free. "     Anon.. 

Verses  1§,  19,20.  I  (hid  David  making 
a  syllogism,  in  mood  and  figure,  two  proposi- 
tions he  perfected.  "  If  I  regard  iniquity  tn 
my  heitrl,  the  Lord  loill  not  hear  me  ;  but  •cerili) 
Ood  hath  heard  me  ;  He  hath  attended  to  the  voice. 
of  my  prayer."  Now  I  expected  that  David 
should  have  concluded  thus:  "  Therefore  I  re- 
gard nnt  wickedness  in  my  heart  ;"  but  far  other- 
wise he  concludes  :  "  Blessed  be  God,  zrhich  hath 
■not  turned  away  iny  pi'ayer,  nor  His  merry  from 
me."  I  looked  that  he  should  have  juit  the 
crown  ou  his  own,    and  he  puts  it  on  Goii's 


head.  1  will  learn  this  excellent  logic,  that 
whatsoever  the  premises  be,  I  make  God's  glory 
the  conclusion.  He  who  reasons  according  to 
David's  logic,  will  be  bent  on  influencing  men 
to  give  God  the  glory  in  all  things.      T.  Fuller. 

God's  glory  must  always  be  the  conclusion. 

Ood  has  heard  me,  and  tlunfore  blessed  be  God. 
What  we  win  by  prayer  we  must  wear  with 
praise.  Meicies  in  answer  to  prayer  do,  in  a 
special  manner,  oblige  us  to  be  thankful.  He 
has  not  turned  away  my  prayer,  nor  His  mercy. 
Lest  it  should  be  thought  that  the  deliverance 
was  granted  for  the  sake  of  seme  worthiness  in 
his  prayer,  he  ascribes  it  to  God's  mercy.     II. 

20.  Blessed  be  God.  It  is  God's  due 
that  we  remember  all  His  kindness.  No  view 
of  Ilis  providence  is  complete  or  correct  with- 
out it,  no  estimate  of  His  character,  no  measure 
of  our  deep  indebtedness  and  heifihlened  obliga- 
tion. It  were  a  great  violence  to  the  thankful 
spirit  to  deny  it  the  privilege  of  returning  often 
along  the  track  of  its  mercies,  to  weep  tears  of 
penitence  over  its  own  poor  returns,  and  to 
tune  to  sweeter  music  its  notes  of  praise.  Let 
them  still  shine  upon  us  from  the  full  round  of 
the  year — all  its  sunny  hours,  its  bright  pages 
of  rescues,  healings,  preventions,  intcrpomtions, 
every  endowment  for  soul  and  body  ministered 
by  that  Fatherly  hand  !     All  these  we  may,  we 

must,  we  shall  remember  I    A.  L.  Stone. If 

we  wish  the  perpetual  feast  of  a  contented  spir- 
it, and  the  perpetual  ornament  of  a  praising 
one,  combat  natural  fault-finding,  and  no  less 
natural  foreboding.  Rejoice  in  the  present,  and 
trust  for  the  future.  And  in  the  fulfilment  of 
any  wish  and  the  disappointment  of  any  fear — 
in  the  kindness  of  any  friend,  and  in  the  answer 
to  any  prayer — in  every  gracious  providence, 
and  in  every  spiritual  mercy  bestowed  on  our- 
selves or  others  dear — in  all  these  let  us  recog- 
nize the  merciful  kindness  of  the  Lord,  and  let 
us  acknowledge  what  we  recognize.     Ilainilton. 

As  far  back  as  I  can  remember,  I  had  the 
habit  of  thanking  God  for  everything  1  re- 
ceived, and  of  asking  Him  for  everything  I 
wanted.  If  I  lost  a  book  or  any  one  of  my 
playthings,  I  prayed  that  I  might  find  it.  I 
prayed  walking  along  the  streets,  in  school  or 
out  of  school,  whether  playing  or  studying.  I 
did  not  do  this  in  obedience  to  any  prescribed 
rule — it  seemed  natural.  I  thought  of  God  as 
an  everywhere-present  being,  full  of  kindness 
and  love,  who  would  not  be  offended  if  cliil- 
dren  talked  to  Him.     Charlci  Hodge. 

'Whieh  Iiiitli  not  turned  a-ivay  my 
prayer,  in»r  Ilis  mercy  from  me.  He 
has  neither  withdrawn  His  love  nor  my  liberty 
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to  pray.  lie  has  neither  cast  out  my  prayer 
nor  me.     His  mercy  and  my  cries  still  meet 

each  other.     S. So  lung  as  we  are  here  let 

us  ask  this  of  God,  that  He  will  not  "  remove 
from  us  our  prayer,  and  His  own  mercy" — that 
is,  that  we  may  persevcringly  pray,  and  He 
may  persevcringly  pity.  For  many  grow  lan- 
guid in  praying  ;  and  in  the  freshness  of  their 
conversion  they  pray  ferventlj',  afterward  lan- 
guidly, afterward  coldly,  afterward  negligent- 
ly ;  they  become  careless.  The  enemy  is 
awake  ;  you  are  sleeping.  Our  Lord  Himself, 
in  the  Gospel,  gave  us  the  precept,  "  that  men 
ought  always  to  pray,  and  not  to  faint  ;"  and 
He  gives  us  an  illustration  from  the  unjust 
judge.  Therefore  let  us  not  faint  in  prayer. 
Although  He  delays  that  which  He  is  going  to 
grant,  He  does  not  take  it  from  us  ;  since  we 
may  be  confident  of  His  promise,  let  us  not 
faint  in  praying  ;  and  even  this  not  fainting 
comes  of  His  own  bounty.  Therefore  when 
you  see  that  your  prayer  is  not  removed  from 
you  be  of  good  heart,  for  His  mercy  is  not  re- 
moved from  you.     Augustine. 

I  have  known  devout  persons  to  stand  year 
after  year,  in  utter  wonder  that  their  prayers, 
so  reasonable  in  appearance,  brought  no  visible 
return  ;  yet  the  faith  that  came  at  last  out  of 
that  trial  finally  justified  such  patience  by  its 
splendor.  For  even  while  wo  wait,  through  all 
the  breathings  of  our  aspiration,  from  the  first 
hesitating,  stammering  whisper  of  entreaty,  on 
to  the  last  strong  sjilable  of  praise  when  faith 
triumphs  over  the  failing  flesh — prayer  is  ever, 
moment  by  moment,  its  own  sufficing  recom- 
pense. Its  words  react  on  the  soul  like  a  bene- 
diction. Its  every  struggle  is  a  consolation,  and 
every  sigh  is  peace.  It  puts  the  world  under 
your  feet.  It  makes  all  things  yours,  while  ye 
are  Christ's  and  Christ  is  God's.  The  spirit 
comes  back  from  its  seasons  of  converse  with 
Gad  into  the  strife  of  the  world,  its  interior 
face  r.idiant  with  a  veil  of  glory  like  that  Moses 
wore  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount. 
And  this  mutual  interacting  of  prayer  and  fulfil- 
ment ever  stimulates  the  soul  and  rewards  the 
understanding,  while  a  far  prof  ounder  and  holier 
satisfaction  descends  into,  illumines,  and  inspires 
the  heart.    F.  D.  H. 


Prayer  Is  the  expression  of  a  faith,  obscure 
or  clear,  wavering  or  steadfast,  in  the  e.\istence, 
the  presence,  the  power,  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  Being  to  whom  prayer  is  addressed.  With- 
out a  certain  measure  of  faith  and  trust  in  God 
prayer  would  not  burst  forth,  or  would  sud- 


denly be  dried  up  in  the  soul.  If  faith  every- 
where resists  and  outlives  all  the  denials,  all  the 
doubts  and  darkness  which  oppress  mankind, 
it  is  that  man  bears  within  himself  an  imperish- 
able consciousness  of  the  enduring  bond  which 
connects  him  with  God  and  God  with  him. 
And  he  who  believes  in  God  cannot  but  have 
recourse  to  Him  and  pray  to  Him.   Guizot. 

God  has  so  arranged  His  providence  that  He 
provides  an  answer  to  prayer.  He  sends  an  an- 
swer to  prayer  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  He 
compasses»all  His  other  moral  designs,  in  the 
same  manner  as  He  conveys  His  blessings  and 
inflicts  His  judgments.  He  does  not  require  to 
interfere  with  His  own  arrangements  in  order 
to  answer  prayer,  for  there  is  an  answer  pro- 
vided in  the  arrangement  which  He  has  made 
from  all  eternity.  How  is  it  that  God  sends  us 
the  bounties  of  His  providence  and  supplies  the 
many  wants  of  His  creatures  ?  that  He  encour- 
ages industry-,  arrests  the  plots  of  wickedness, 
and  punishes  in  this  life  notorious  offenders 
against  His  law  ?  The  answer  is,  by  the  skil- 
ful pre-arrangements  of  His  providence,  where- 
by the  needful  events  fall  out  at  the  very  time 
and  in  tlie  very  way  required.  When  the  ques- 
tion is  asked,  How  does  God  answer  prayer  ? 
we  give  the  very  same  reply — it  is  by  the  pre- 
ordained appointment  of  God,  when  He  settled 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  and  set  all  its 
parts  in  order.  There  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
beautiful  congruity  in  this  method  of  answering 
prayer.  Prayer  is  effectually  answered,  and 
yet  there  is  no  room  for,  or  encouragement  to 
any  possible  evils,  such  as  pride,  self-confidence, 
and  indolent  self-complacency  and  inactivity. 
If  prayer  and  its  answers  were  connected  as 
cause  and  effect,  there  might  be  a  risk  that 
when  the  person  had  prayed  he  would  rashly 
conclude  that  exertion  could  not  be  necessary. 
But  in  the  system  now  developed,  wdiile  there 
is  assuredly  a  connection  between  prayer  and 
its  answers,  it  is  not  a  connection  in  the  me- 
chanical laws  of  nature,  but  in  tlie  counsels  of 
God  ;  and  the  man  who  has  prayed,  as  he  looks 
for  the  answer,  feels  that  he  must  fall  in  with 
the  Divine  procedure.  There  is  a  wholesome 
discipline  exercised  by  the  very  uncertainty  (hu- 
manly speaking)  of  the  means  which  God  em- 
ploys for  sending  the  answer,  and  the  man  who 
has  prayed  is  kept  humble  and  dependent,  and 
in  the  exercise  of  a  spirit  of  waiting  and  watch- 
fulness. He  feels  that  he  dare  be  jjroud  and 
presumptuous  only  at  the  risk  of  defeating  all 
the  purposes  served  by  his  acts  of  devotion. 
He  sees  that  on  ceasing  to  be  active  God  may 
probably  punish  him  for  his  folly  by  laying  an 
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arrest  on  the  expected  answer  (o  his  petitions. 
^^Cosh. 

Prayer  rests  on  Iho  fact  of  our  dcpondence  on 
God,  on  the  belief  of  our  intimate  connection 
witli  the  invisible  world,  and  on  the  deep  long- 
ing for  spiritual  cunimuniou  which  springs 
from  the  couviclion  Ihat  God  is  to  us  tlie  most 
real  ;ind  the  most  near  of  all  beings.  Prayer  is 
not  an  instrument  for  altering  the  purposes  or 
moving  the  heart  of  God,  or  for  procuring  the 
suspension  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  natural  modes  in  which  piety 
utters  itself — in  which  it  wants,  for  its  own 
sake,  to  utter  itself.     Young. 

In  prayer  the  mean  is  more  valuable  than  the 
end.  The  spirit  of  prayer,  and  the  f  recjuent  ex- 
ercise of  it,  is  a  greater  blessing  than  the  attain- 
ment of  any  other  object  short  of  heaven  itself. 
It  is  the  key  to  the  treasurj'  of  heaven,  and  the 
promise  and  pledge  of  every  other  attainment. 
There  is  but  one  higher  exercise  than  that  of 
prayer — the  returning  of  tlianks  for  the  grant- 
ing of  our  requests  ;  but  each  have  Uieir  fitting 
sea.sons — prayer  is  the  service  of  lime  ;  praise 
tlie  employment  of  eternity.     Douglas. 

Every  prayer  for  specific  blessings  in  a  Cliris- 
tian  soul  is  tacitly  conditioned.  Three  condi- 
tions, always  understood,  are  given  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  Lord's  Prayer  ;  "  Hallowed  be 
Thy  name,  Thj'  kingdom  come,-  Thy  will  be 
done."  In  effect  these  conJitions  are  one.  If 
any  blessing  be  prayed  for  a  Christian  petitioner 
deliberately  wills  that  his  prayer  be  refu.sed,  if 
to  grant  it  should  in  any  way  obscure  God's 
glory  or  hinder  the  advance  of  Ilis  kingdom, 
and  so  contravene  what  must  be  His  will. 
Every  Christian  tacitly  adds  to  every  prayer, 
"  nevertheless  not  my  will,  but  Thine  be  done." 
H.  P.  L 

When  thou  prayest  for  spiritual  graces,  let 
thy  prayer  be  absolute  ;  when  for  temporal 
blessings,  add  a  clause  of  God's  pleasure  ;  in 
both,  with  faith  and  humility.     So  shalt  thou 


receive  what  thou  dcsirest,  or  more  or  better  ; 
never  prayer  rightly  made  was  made  unheard, 

or  heard,  ungranted.     Q-iarles. No  man  ever 

yet  asked  to  be,  as  the  days  pass  by,  more  and 
more  nojjle,  and  sweet,  and  pure,  and  heavenly- 
minded  ;  no  man  ever  yet  prayed  that  the  evil 
spirits  of  hatred,  and  pride,  and  passiim,  and 
worldliness  might  be  cast  out  of  his  soul,  wiih- 
out  his  petition  being  granted,  and  granted  lo 
the  letter.     Fiirrar. 

As  holiness  fits  to  prayer,  so  prayer  befriends 
holiness,  increases  it  much.  Nothing  so  refines 
and  purifies  the  soul  as  frequent  prayer.  If  the 
often  conversing  with  wise  men  doth  so  teach 
and  advance  the  soul  in  wisdom,  what  then  will 
the  converse  of  God  1  This  makes  the  soul  to 
despise  the  things  of  the  world,  and  in  a  man- 
ner makes  it  Divine  ;  winds  up  tlie  soul  from 
(he  earth,  acquainting  it  with  delights  that  are 

infinitely  swectc.      LdglUon. It  is  well  to 

learn  the  lesson  that  peace  comes  after  grace, 
that  for  tranquillity  of  soul  we  must  go  to  God, 
and  that  He  gives  it  by  giving  us  His  love  and 
its  gifts,  of  which,  and  of  which  only,  peace  is 
the  result.  There  must  be  first  of  all,  peace 
with  God,  that  there  may  be  peace  from  God. 
Then,  when  we  have  been  won  from  our  aliena- 
tion and  enmity  by  the  power  of  the  cross,  and 
have  learned  to  know  that  God  is  our  Lover, 
Friend,  anil  Father,  we  siiall  possess  the  peace 
of  those  whose  hearts  have  found  their  home, 
the  peace  of  spirits  no  longer  at  war  within — 
conscience  and  choice  tearing  them  asunder  in 
their  strife,  the  peace  of  obedience  which  ban- 
ishes the  disturbance  of  self-will,  the  peace  of 
.'security  shaken  by  no  fears,  the  peace  of  a  sure 
future  across  the  brightness  of  which  no  shad- 
ows of  sorrow  nor  mists  of  uncertainty  can  fall, 
the  peace  of  a  heart  in  amity  with  all  mankind. 
So  living  in  peace,  we  shall  lay  oursilves  down 
and  die  in  peace,  and  enter  into  "  that  country, 
afar  beyond  the  stars,"  where  "  grov/s  the 
flower  of  peace. "    A.  M. 
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FOR    THE    CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;     ON    STUINQED    IXSTUUMENTS.      A    PSALM,    A    BONG. 


1  Gk)D  be  merciful  uuto  us,  anil  bless  us, 

A7id  cause  his  face  to  sbine  upou  us  ;    [Sclah 

2  Tliiit  thy  way  may  be  linown  upon  eartli, 
Thy  saving  health  [sulfation]  among  all  na- 
tions. 

3  Let  the  peoples  praise  thee,  O  God  ; 
Let  all  the  peoples  praise  thee. 

4  O  let  the  nations  be  glad  and  sing  for  joy  : 
For  thou  shalt  judge  the  peoples  with  equity, 


And  govern  [lead]  the  nations  upon  earth. 

[SelaU 
.5  Let  the  peoples  praise  thee,  O  God  ; 
Let  all  tlie  peoples  praise  thee. 

6  Tlie  earth  hath  yielded  her  increase  : 
God,  even  our  own  God,  .shall  bless  us. 

7  God  shall  bless  us  : 

And   all   the  ends   of    the    earth  shall   fear 
him. 


This  P.salm,  like  the  sixly-fiftb,  seems  to 
liave  special  reference  to  the  manifestation  of 
God's  goodness  in  tlie  gift  of  fruitful  seasons 
and  abundant  harvests.  But  from  this  the 
Pfialmist,  or  the  Church,  of  whicli  he  is  the 
spolcesman,  talics  occasion  to  anticipate  the  ex- 
tension of  God's  covenanted  gifts,  both  tem- 
poral aud  spiritual,  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  This  expectation  is  indeed  the  burden 
of  the  Psalm.     A. 

This  Psalm  is  the  joyful  outpouring  of  a 
heart  that  longs  to  see  the  God  and  King  of  Is- 
rael acknowledged  and  worshipped  as  the  God 
aud  King  of  the  world.  The  Psalm,  which 
may  have  been  written  at  the  time  of  the  gath- 
ering in  of  the  harvest  (see  v.  6),  opens  with 
words  borrowed  from  tlie  blessing  of  the  high- 
priest  in  Num.  G  :  24-26.     P. 

The  great  thought  is  longing  for  the  conver- 
sion of  the  world,  as  a  result  of  peculiar  mani- 
festati  ins  of  Divine  goodness  to  Israel  ;  when 
God's  face  shines  fully  upon  His  people  all  na- 
tions will  be  attracted  and  won,  and  the  reign 
of  righteousness  will  be  e.sbdilished.  This  is, 
therefore,  in  the  most  spiritual  sense  a  Mes- 
sianic Psalm  ;  nut  indeed,  strictly  speaking, 
predictive,  but  expressing  hopes  and  anticipa- 
tions completely  fulfilled  bj'  the  manifestation 
of  God  in  Christ.     Con/c. 

How  admirably  balanced  are  the  parts  of  this 
missionary  .song  !  The  people  of  God  long  to 
see  all  the  nations  participating  in  their  privi- 
leges, "  visited  with  God's  salvation,  and  glad 
dened  with  the  gladness  of  His  nation."  They 
long  for  the  general  diffusion  of  the  knowledge 
of  God's  way,  the  spreading  abroad  of  the  truth 
regarding  the  way  of  salvation.  With  a  view 
to  that,  they  cry  for  a  time  of  quickening  from 


the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and  take  encourage- 
ment in  this  prayer  from  the  terras  of  the  di- 
vinely-appointed benediction.  As  if  they  had 
said,  "  Hememlier  that  sure  Word  of  Thine. 
God  be  gracious  unto  us  and  bless  us,  and  cause 
His  face  to  shine  upon  us.  Let  us  be  thus 
blessed,  and  we  shall  in  our  turn  become  a  bless- 
ing. All  the  families  of  the  earth  shall  through 
us  become  acquainted  with  Thy  salvation." 
Such  is  the  Church's  expectation.  And  who 
shall  say  it  is  unreasonable  ?  If  the  little  coiu- 
pany  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  disciples  who 
met  in  the  upper  chamber  at  Jenisalem,  all  of 
them  persons  of  humble  station  and  unconspicn- 
ous  talents,  were  endued  with  such  power  by 
the  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  within 
three  hundred  years  the  paganism  of  the  empire 
was  overthrown,  one  nee'd  not  fear  to  affirm 
that,  in  order  to  the  evangelization  of  the 
world,  nothing  more  is  required  than  that  the 
churches  of  Christendom  be  baptized  with  a 
fresh  elfusiou  of  the  same  Spirit  of  power. 
William  Binitie. 

I.  God  be  merciriil  iiiilo  us,  and 
bless  ll§.  God  forgives,  then  He  gives  ;  till 
He  be  merciful  to  pardon  our  sins  through 
Christ,  He  cannot  bless  or  look  kindly  on  us 
sinners.  All  our  enjoy tnents  are  but  blessings 
in  bullion,  till  Gospel  grace  and  pardoning 
mercv  stamp  and  make  them  current.  Gur- 
nall. 

Our  happiness  comes  from  God's  mercy  and 
takes  rise  in  that  :  and  therefore  the  first  thing 
prayed  for  is,  Ood  be  merciful  to  tin,  to  us  sin- 
ners and  pardon  our  sins,  to  us  miserable  sin- 
ners and  help  us  out  of  our  miseries.  Ood  bhsi 
UK  is  a  comprehensive  prayer  ;  it  is  pity  such 
excellent  words  should  ever  bo  used  slightly 
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and  carelessly  and  as  a  by-word.  God  cause 
Jlin  face  to  shine  upon  its,  Gi)d  by  His  grace 
qualify  us  for  His  favor,  and  then  givu  us  tlic 
tokens  of  His  favor.  We  need  desire  no  more 
to  make  us  happy  than  to  have  God's  faec  sbine 
upon  us,  to  liave  God  love  us,  and  let  us  know 
that  He  loves  us.  To  shine  with  us;  so  the 
margin  reads  it  ;  icith  us  doing  our  endeavor. 
and  let  it  crown  that  endeavor  with  success. 
If  we  by  failh  walk  with  God,  we  may  hope 
that  His  face  will  shine  with  us.     H. 

2.  The  phrase,  saving  hcoltli,  retained  in  the 
Authorized  Vcision  from  an  older  one,  liaa 
nothing  corresponding  to  it  in  the  Hebrew  but 
the  single  word  which  always  mesms  suledtion. 

A. It  can  mean  nothing  more  or  oilier  than 

that  here.  What  the  translators  of  our  version 
imaut  beyond  or  different  from  this  does  not 
appear.  The  prayer  i-i  that  all  the  nations  may 
become  acquainted  with  the  salvation  which 
God  has  provided  for  them.  As  noticed  le- 
peatedly,  the  religion  of  Israel  was  no  narrow, 
exclusive  thing.  Though  the  centre  of  its  wor- 
ship was  Jerusalem,  its  circumference  embraced 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.     C. 

Thy  way— that  is.  Thy  will,  Thy  Word, 
Thy  works.  God's  will  must  be  known  on 
earth,  that  it  may  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
heaven.  Except  we  know  our  Master's  will, 
liow  shall  we  do  it  ?  God's  will  is  revealed  in 
His  Word,  and  His  Word  is  His  way  wherein 
we  must  walk,  turning  neither  to  the  right  hand 
nor  to  the  left.     Boys. 

Two  things  he  desires  might  be  known  among 
all  nations,  and  not  to  the  nation  of  the  Jews 
onlj-.  God's  way,  the  rule  of  duty.  "  Let 
them  all  know,  as  w'ell  as  we  do,  whnt  is  good, 
<tnil  irhiit  the  J.ord  our  Hod  rtguiresof  them  ;  let 
them  be  blessed  and  honored  with  the  same 
righteous  statutes  and  judgments  which  are  so 
much  the  praise  of  our  nation  and  the  envy  of 
all  its  neighbois."  His  saving  health,  or  His 
salvation  ;  the  former  is  wrapped  up  in  His 
law,  this  in  His  Gospel.  If  God  makes  known 
His  way  to  us  and  we  walk  in  it.  He  will  show 
>i3  His  saving  health.  They  that  have  them- 
selves experimentally  known  the  pleasantness 
of  God's  ways  and  the  comforts  of  His  salva- 
tiorK  cannot  but  desire  and  pray  that  they  may 
be  known  to  others,  even  among  all  nations. 
All  upon  earth  are  bound  to  walk  in  God's  way, 
all  need  His  salvation,  and  there  is  in  it  enough 
for  all ;  and  therefore  we  should  jiray  that  both 
the  one  and  the  other  may  be  made  known  to 

all.  H. The  blessing  of  the  Most  High  comes 

npon  the  world  through  the  Church.  We  are 
blessed  for  the  sake  of  others  as  well  as  our- 


selves. God  deals  in  a  way  of  mercy  with  His 
saints,  and  then  they  make  that  way  known  far 
and  wide,  and  the  Lord's  name  is  made  famous 
in  the  earth.     S. 

S.  Liet  the  peoples  pruUe  Thee. 
Mark  the  sweet  oider  uf  the  blessed  Spirit  : 
First,  mercy  ;  then,  knowledge  ;  last  of  all, 
praising  of  God.  We  cannot  see  His  counte- 
nance except  He  be  merciful  to  us  ;  and  we 
cannot  praise  Him  except  His  way  be  known 
upon  earth.  His  mercy  breeds  knowledge  ; 
His  knowledge,  praise.     John  Boys. 

Time  begins  and  time  ends  with  praise  ;  and 
though  during  its  course  there  may  seem  to  be 
many  an  interval  of  dreary  silence,  yet  God 
never  wants  praise.  He  inhabiteth  the  praises 
of  eternity,  and  even  here  on  earth  praise  wait- 
eth  for  Him  among  His  people.  The  whole  of 
the  course  of  God's  saints  is  full  of  praise. 
And  is  Ihtre  not  ample  reason  ?  What  though 
sin  seem  to  have  maried  the  Creator's  clorious 
work  ?  Is  it  not  a  glorious  work  still  ?  The 
heavens,  with  all  their  wonders  of  brightness, 
glorify-  Him  ;  the  eaith,  with  her  ten  thousand 
processes  of  life  and  organization  is  full  of  His 
power,  and  wisdom,  and  love  ;  and  man  is  the 
noblest  proof  of  all  these  combined.  If  God's 
ordinaiy  and  creation  mercies  should  warm  our 
hearts  and  tiud  utterance  of  praise  from  our 
lips,  how  should  those  hearts  glow  with  fire, 
and  those  lips  burst  forth  in  songs  of  joy,  when 
we  remember  that  all  our  choicest  blessings  are 
not  His  ordinary  creation  gifts,  but  special  be- 
stowals of  undeserved  mercy  and  inconceivable 
love. 

"  Let  all  the  peoples  praise  Thee."  What 
though  to  some  be  denied  the  gift  of  praising 
Him  with  the  lips  ?  There  is  a  more  abiding 
and  a  worthier  praise  than  this.  A  thousand 
secret  strains  of  melody  are  uttered  in  His  ear 
liy  the  consistenc}'  and  devotion  of  holy  lives, 
more  grateful  than  all  the  offer  ings  of  the  voice  ; 
and  these  praises  all  can  sing.  "  Let  all  the 
peoples  praise  Thee, "  not  only  in  the  chitrch, 
nor  <m  the  Lord's  Day  only,  but  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  daily  life.  Some  in  their 
families  ;  others  in  the  mean  and  humble  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  ;  others,  again,  in  the  busy 
haitnis  of  commerce  and  amid  the  crowding  and 
crushing  of  the  selfi.sh  world — these  all  may 
praise  Him,  these  and  many  more.  Remember 
His  own  solemn  words,  think  of  them  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  redemption,  and  ponder  them 
at  the  foot  of  His  Cross,  "  Who.so  offetelh 
praise,  he  honor eth  Me  ;  and  to  liim  that  onler- 
eth  his  conversation  aright  will  1  show  the  sal- 
vation of  God."     Alford. 
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4.  Govern.    Lead.     The  verh  is  the  same 

as  in  'i'A  :  ;).  God  being  the  groat  Shepherd  of  all 
nations.  The  ohji'ct  of  the  verl)  is  repeated  hy 
the  pronoun  ;  literally,  "  the  nations  upon  earth 

Thou   leadest  them."     P. Well  may   they 

all  rejoice  and  .sing  wilh  exceeding  joy  because 
thi.4  great  and  lightcous  God  rules  so  perfectly, 
evermore  judging  righteously.  The  woril  for 
■'  govern"  i.s  primarily  hud,  i.e.,  to  take  charge 
of  them  as  a  shepherd  of  his  lloek,  to  guide  Iheir 
steps,  shape  Ihcir  welfare,  control  their  desti- 
nies.   C. 

5.  The  nations  shill  lu-kiiowlcilgc  Thee,  0  God. 
the  iiatidiis  shrill  ackiwicledge  Thee — all  of  them. 
This  reiietition  shows  the  anticipation  here 
expressed  to  be  the  principal  though  not  the 
primary  subject  of  the  Psalm.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  universal  terms,  at  the  close  of 
this  verse  and  v.  3,  is  highly  emphatic,  and 
precludes,  in  the  most  explicit  manner,  all  re- 
striction.    A. 

I..et  all  the  peoples  praise  Tbce. 
These  words  are  no  vain  repetition,  but  are  a 
chorus  woilhy  to  bo  Eung  again  and  again. 
The  great  theme  of  the  Psalm  is  the  participa- 
tion of  the  Gentiles  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  ; 
the  Psalmist  is  full  of  it  ;  he  hardly  knows  how 

to  contain  or  express  his  joy.     S. Not  the 

mailed  hand  of  earthly  power,  nor  the  crowned 
head  of  worldly  glory,  nor  the  brain  of  human 
philosophy  ;  'hvA  the  heart  of  those  who  sing  i 
praises  to  God  at  midnight  holds  the  secret 
which  can  solve  the  great  problem  of  human 
life  and  turn  its  sorrow  into  joy.  So  it  was  in 
the  beginning,  is  now  and  ever  shall  be.  The 
anthems  of  the  Church  triumphant  are  but  the 
prolonged  echoes  of  the  songs  of  the  Church 
militant.  "  Let  the  peopks  praise  Thee,  O  God, 
let  all  the  peoples  prai.se  Thee."     H.  J.  V. 

Bring  Iier  increase.  We  have  comforts 
increased,  the  more  we  praise  God  for  what  we 
have  already  received.  The  more  we  praise 
nim.  the  more  our  blessings  come  down  ;  and 
the  more  Uis  blessings  come  down,  the  more  we 


praise  Ilim  again  ;  so  that  we  do  not  so  mucli 
bless  God  as  bless  ourselves,     ilantoii. 

6.  Our  own  God.  How  unexpressiblc 
was  the  inward  pleasure  wherewith  we  may 
suppose  those  words  to  have  been  uttered.  How 
delightful  an  appropriation  !  as  if  it  were  in- 
tended lo  be  said,  the  blessing  llself  were  less 
significant,  it  could  not  have  that  savor  with  it 
if  it  were  not  from  our  own  God.  Not  only 
allow  but  urge  j'our  spirits  thus  lo  look  toward 
God,  that  you  may  both  delight  in  Him  as  being 
in  Himselli  llie  most  excellent  one,  and  also  as 
beiii'j  yours  ;  for  you  are  not  permitte<l  only  but 
obliged  to  ej'C,  accept,  and  rejoice  in  Him  as 
such.    Howe. 

7.  As  he  regarded  the  knowledge  of  God  an 
the  only  remedy  of  the  world's  misery,  so  ho 
appears  lo  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  Church  would  be  marked  hy 
the  diffusion  of  that  knowledge,  and  that  such 
diffusion  would  be  attended  with  the  most  hap- 
py results.  "God  shall  bless  us,"  he  adds, 
"  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  Him  ;" 
'.he  leaven  of  His  grace  shall  work  from  His 
Church  outward,  till  the  entire  mass  of  human 
it}-  be  leavened  ;  His  kingdom  shall  extend  on 
every  side  (ill  it  eml)races  the  world.    J.  Harris. 

God  shall  bless  us.  The  prayer  of  the 
first  verse  is  the  song  of  the  last.  We  have  the 
same  phrase  twice,  and  truly  the  Lord's  bless- 
ing is  manifold  ;  He  blesses  and  blesses  and 
blesses  again.  How  many  are  His  beatitudes! 
How  choice  His  benedictions  !  They  are  Iho 
peculiar  heritage  of  His  chosen.  God  shall 
bless  us  is  our  assured  confidence  ;  He  may 
smite  us,  or  strip  us,  or  even  slay  us,  but  He 
must  bless  us,  "  And  nil  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  fear  Him."  The  ends  of  the  earth  shall 
adore  their  God.  Ignorance  shall  be  removed, 
insolence  subdued,  injustice  banished,  idolatry 
abhorred,  and  the  Lord's  love,  light,  life,  and 
liberty  shall  be  over  all,  the  Lord  Himself  being 
King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  Amen,  and 
Amen.     S. 
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FOn   THE   CniEr   musician.      a    I'SAI.M   of   DAVID,    A   SOJfG. 


1  Let  God  arise,  let  liis  enemies  l)e  scattcreil  ; 
Let  them  silso  tluit  liate  him  tlee  before  liim. 

2  As  smoke   is  driven   away,  so  drive   lliem 

away  : 
As  wax  melleth  before  the  fire, 
So  let  tlie  wielied  perisli  at  the  presence  of 

God. 

3  But  let  tlie  righteous  be  ghul  ;  let  tliem  ex- 

ult before  God  : 
Yea,  let  them  rejoice  with  gladness. 

4  Sing  unto  God,  sing  praises  to  his  name  : 
Cast  up  a   high   way  for  him  tliat  ridcth 

througli  the  deserts  ; 
Ilis  name  is  Jah  :  and  exult  ye  l)efore  liim. 
0  A  falher  of  the  fatherless,  and  a  judge  of  the 

widows. 
Is  God  in  liis  holy  habitation. 

6  God  settetli  tlie  solitur}'  in  families  : 

He  bringeth  out  the  prisoners  into  prosperity: 
But  the  rebellious  dwell  in  a  parched  land. 

7  ()  God,  when  thou  wentest  forth  before  thy 

people, 
When  tho\i  didst  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness ; 
e  The  earth  trembled,  [Selah 

The  heavens  also  dropped  at  tlie  presence  of 

God: 
Ecen  yon  Sinai  trembled  at  the  presence  of 
God,  the  God  of  Israel. 
9  Tliou,  O  God,  didst  send  a  plentiful  rain. 
Thou  didst  confirm  thine  inheritance,  when 
it  was  weary. 

10  Thy  congregation  dwelt  therein  : 

Thou,  O  God,  didst  prepare  of  Ihy  goodness 
for  the  poor. 

11  The  Lord  giveth  the  word  : 

The  women  that  publish  the  tidings  are  a 

great  lio.st. 
13  Kings  of  armies  flee,  they  flee  : 

And  she  that  tarrieth  at  home  divideth  the 

spoil. 

13  Will  ye  lie  among  tlie  sheepfolds. 

An  the  wings  of  a  dove  covered  witli  silver. 
And  her  pinions  with  yellow  gold  ? 

14  When  the  Almighty  scattered  kings  tlierein. 
It  iniia  IIS  irhi'ii  it  siiowcth  in  Zalmon. 

15  A  mountain  of  God  is  tlie  mountain  of  l?a- 

slian  ; 


An  liigh  mountain  is  the  mountain  of  Ba- 

slian. 
IG  Wliy  look  ye  askance,  ye  high  mountains. 
At  the  mountain  which  God  hath  desired  for 

his  abode  ? 
Yea,  the  Lord  will  dwell  in  it  for  ever. 

17  The  chariots  of -God  are  twenty  thousand, 

even  thousands  upon  Ihousands  : 
The  Lord  is  among  them,  an  in  Sinai,  in  the 
sanctuary. 

18  'fhou  hast  ascended  on  high,  thou  hast  led 

thy  captivity  captive  ; 
Thou  hast  received  gifts  among  men, 
Yea,   nmonri   ilio   rebellious    also,    that  the 

Loud  God  miglit  dwell  icith  tliciii. 

19  Blessed  be  the  Lord,  who  daily  beareth  our 

burden. 
Even  the  God  who  is  our  salvation.      [Selali 

20  God  is  unto  us  a  God  of  deliverances  ; 

And  unto  .teiiovaii  the  Lord  belong  the  is- 
sues from  deatli. 

21  But  God  shall  smite  through  the  head  of  liis 

enemies. 
The  hairy  scalp  of  such  an  one  as  goeth  on 
still  in  his  guiltiness. 

22  The   Lord   said,   I  will  bring  again    from 

Bashan, 
I  will  bring  them  again  from  the  depths  of 
tlie  sea  : 

23  That  tliou  maycst  dip  thy  foot  in  blood. 
That  the  tongue  of  thy  dogs  may  have  its 

portion  from  tliiiie  enemies. 

24  Tliey  have  seen  tli_y  goings,  O  God. 

Even  the  goings  of  mj'  God,  my  King,  into 
the  sanctuary. 

25  The  .singers  went  before,  the  minstrels  fol- 

lowed after. 
In  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing  with 
timbrels. 

26  Bless  ye  God  in  the  congregations. 

Even  the  Lord,  ye  that  are  of  the  fountain 
of  Israel. 

27  Tliere  is  little  Benjamin  their  ruler, 
Tlie  princes  of  .Tudah  and  their  council. 
The    princes    of   Zebulun,   the    princes    of 

Naphtali. 
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28  Thy  God  hath  commanded  thy  strength  : 
Stri'iigthen,  O  God.   that  which  tliou  hast 
wrought  for  us, 

2!)  Because  of  thy  temple  at  Jerusalem 
Kings  shall  bring  presents  unto  thee. 

30  Rebuke  the  wild  beasts  of  the  reeds, 

The  multitude  of  the  bulls,  wilh  the  calves 

of  the  peoples. 
Trampling  under  foot  the  pieces  of  silver  : 
He  hath  scattered  the  peoples  that  delight 

in  war. 

31  Princes  shall  come  out  of  Kgypt  ; 
Ethiopia  shall  haste  to  stretch  out  her  hands 

unto  God. 


32  Sing  unto  God,  ye  kingdoms  of  the  rartli  ; 
()  .sing  praises  unto  the  Lord  ;  [Sfiiah 

33  To  him  that  rideth  u[)on  the  heaven  of  heav- 

ens, whicli  an^  of  old  ; 
Lo,  he  iittereth  his  voice,  iiml  Ihiil  a  iniglity 
voice. 

34  Ascribe  ye  strength  \mto  God  : 
His  cxeelkney  is  over  Israel, 
And  his  strengtli  is  in  the  skies. 

35  O  God,   tlwii  art  terrible  out  of   thy  holy 

plafes  : 
The  God  of  Israel,  he  giveth  strength  and 
power  unto  liix  people. 
I        Blessed  be  God. 


The  subject  of  this  grand  liymn  is  the  entry 
of  God  into  His  sanctuary  on  Zion.  This  is  de- 
scribed under  figures  borrowed  from  the  tri- 
umph of  an  earthly  conqueror,  who,  after  hav- 
ing vanquished  his  enemies,  and  taken  posses- 
sion of  their  country,  marches  in  solemn  pro- 
cession at  the  head  of  his  troops  to  occupy  the 
city  which  he  has  selected  as  his  capital  and  the 
seat  of  empire.  God  is  represented  first  as  ad- 
vancing at  the  head  of  the  Israelites  through  the 
desert  ;  then  as  leading  them  victoriously  into 
('anaan  ;  and  finally  as  fixing  His  royal  jbode 
on  Zion,  whence  He  reigns  in  the  majesty  of 
universal  dominion,  acknowledged  and  feared 
by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Such  is,  briefly, 
an  outline  of  the  Psalm. 

The  methods  of  interpreting  it,  however,  are 
various.  The  Fathers,  and  most  of  the  older 
theologians,  hold  the  Psalm  to  be  Messianic. 
By  many  of  them  the  Psalm  is  regarded  as  a 
direct  prophecj^  of  Christ  and  His  kingdom, 
and  devoid  altogether  of  any  reference  to  events 
occurring  at  the  time  it  was  written.  Others 
more  reasonably  maintain  a  first  reference  to 
the  historical  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
then  apply  the  Psalm,  cither  in  whole  or  in 
part,  typically  to  Christ.  But  even  among 
those  who  contend  that  the  Psalm  is  to  be  ex- 
l)lained  in  the  first  instance  by  a  reference  to 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  com- 
posed, there  Is  the  greatest  difference  of  opinion 
both  as  to  the  occasion  for  which,  and  the 
period  at  which,  the  Psalm  was  written.  One 
set  of  critics  sees  in  it  every  evidence  of  an- 
tiquity and  originality  ;  another  sees  in  it  ever/ 
mark  of  a  late  age,  and  a  great  absence  of  orig- 
inality. AH,  however,  combine  in  praising  its 
vigor,  its  life,  its  splendor  ;  all  recognize  in  it 
the  work  of  a  poet  of  no  ordinary  genius.     P. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
critics  as  to  the  time  and  occasion  of  the  sixty- 


eighth  Psalm.  But  all  agree  that  it  is  the 
grandest  of  these  .sacred  odes.  In  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  wonderful  achievements  of  Jehovah, 
as  King  and  Protector  of  Israel,  there  is  an  in- 
termingling of  epic  stateliness  and  grandeur 
with  lyric  simplicity  and  elegance.  It  is  great  ly 
enriched  bj'  frequent  allusion  to  more  ancient 
songs  commemorative  of  signal  deliverances. 
It  ij  (he  most  elaborate  and  artistic  of  the 
Psalms,  but  incomparably  bold,  rugged  ami 
abrupt  in  its  style  and  transitions.  The  last 
mentioned  features  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
assigning  it  to  a  very  early  date.  In  its  exten- 
sive sweep  it  covers  the  whole  history  of  Israel, 
from  its  birth  as  a  nation  under  the  sovereign 
rule  of  Jehovah,  till  His  final  triumph  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  in  the  reign  of  the 
Messiah.  "  The  fundamental  thought  is  as 
clear  as  the  arrangement  and  rhythmical  organ- 
ization— namely,  the  celebration  of  an  entrance 

j.  of  God  into  His  sanctuary  after  a  victory,  and 
His  rule  over  the  earth,  extending  itself  frtiiu 
thence."     {Mull.)    The  central  historic  fact  with 

]  which  the  .song  of  triumph  is  connected  is  pro!  - 
ably  the  close  of  the  wars  recorded  in  3  Sam. 
10,  11  against  the  Ammonites,  and  the  immense 
gathering  of  mercenary  Syrian  soldiers  from 
beyond  the  Euplirates,  who.se  aid  liiey  had  pur- 
chased against  the  armies  of  David.  (See  v.  30 
and  2  Sam.  10  :  0,  l.j-19.)  The  ark,  represent- 
ing the  Divine  Majesty  (Psalm  78  :  Gl),  had  been 
carried  before  the  host  of  Israel,  and  after  a  de- 
ci.sive  victory  is  now  borne  back  to  Zion  in  a 
festal  procession.     De  ^y^tt. 

This  Psalm  is  usually  considered  the  mo.st 
glowing  and  powerful  in  the  wdiole  collection. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  boldness  and  energy,  its 
weallli  of  historic  allusion,  its  rapid  movement, 
its  brilliant  imagery,  its  sustained  elevation,  its 
far-reaching  outlook,  its  lofty  devotion  and  Hi- 
umphaiit  faith.     It  is  a  triumphal  song  upon 
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the  occasion  of  some  brilliant  victor}-.    Its  salient  '. 
points  are  tlie  entrance  of  God  as  conqueror  into 
His  sanctiiar}' on  Zion,  anil  the  extension  of  His 
dominion  tlience  over  all  the  earth.     T.  W.  C. 

It  is  a  Psalm  in  the  stylo  of  Deborah,  stalk- 
ing along  upon  the  highest  summit  of  liymnic 
feeling  an:l  delineation  ;  Binnie  characterizes  it  j 
beautifully  as  "  a  magnificent  triunijihal  anthem  \ 
sparkling  with  gems  from  the  earlier  Scrip- 
tures"— all  that  is  most  glorious  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  days  of  old  is  concentrated  in  it  ;  the 
signal  words  of  Moses,  his  blessing,  the  prophe- 
cies of  l!al;iam,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  Han- 
nah's song,  re-echo  here  ;  but  in  addition  to 
this  the  language  is  so  bold  and  so  peculiar, 
that  we  meet  with  no  fewer  than  thirteen  words 
that  do  not  occur  anywhere  else,     D, 

It  has  been  observed  that  almost  all  the  re- 
markable titles  of  the  Deity  are  employed  in 
describing  and  praising  the  person  addressed 
here,  lie  is  called  "  Elohim"  in  v.  2  ;  "  Ado 
nai."  V.  12;  "Shaddai,"  v.  15;  "Jehovah,' 
V,  ,17  ;  "  Jah,"  V.  19  ;  and  "  Al,"  v.  20.  The 
Hebrew  names  of  God  have,  each  of  them,  a 
dislinct  and  peculiar  meaning.  Xo  one  word 
will  suffice  for  Iheni  all.  The  vague  use  of  the 
terms  "God"  and  "Lord"  in  our  translation 
can  never  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  the  ideas 
which  the  original  expressions,  if  properly 
translated,  would  bear.     B.  II.  Tiyhtnd. 

The  general  structure  of  the  Psalm,  notwith- 
standing the  difliculties  which  beset  many  por- 
tions of  it,  is  clear  and  well  defined.  It  con- 
sists of  the  following  divisions  :  1.  An  inlro- 
duction  which,  with  Irue  lyric  animation,  sets 
before  us  the  victorious  march  of  God.  the  de- 
liverances He  has  accomplished  for  His  people, 
and  the  loud  exultation  to  which  they  are  called 
in  consequence  (vs.  1-G).  2.  Then  follows  a 
glance  at  the  former  history — the  journey  of 
Israel  through  the  wilderness,  under  the  imme- 
diate guidance  and  care  of  God  (vs.  7-10)  ;  the 
triumphant  occupation  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  the  flight  of  the  hostile  kings  (vs.  11-14)  ; 
the  choice  of  Zion  as  the  abode  of  God,  and  His 
solemn  entry  into  it  (vs.  15-18).  3.  The  Psal- 
mist, contemplating  the  glorious  results  of  this 
abode  of  God  in  Zion,  calls  upon  all  Israel  to 
praise  Him,  chiefly  because  He  will  punish  all 
the  enemies  of  His  people  (vs.  19-23).  4.  The 
next  strophe  reverts  to  a  description  of  the  tri- 
umphal procession  (vs.  24-27).  5.  The  hope  is 
expre.s.sed  that  all  the  nations  of  the  world  shall 
acknowledge  and  submit  themselves  to  Jehovah 
who  dwellc  th  in  Zion  (vs.  28-31).  6.  The  Psalm 
closes  witli  a  summons  to  all  the  kingdoms  of 
the.earth  to  praise  God  (vs.  32-35). 


1 .  The  Psalm  opens  with  a  reference  to  the 
watchword  (Num.  10  :  35),  v.dth  which  the  ark 
was  wont  to  set  forward  during  the  journeys 
in  the  wilderness.  "  Rise  up,  O  Jehovah,  and 
let  Thine  enemies  be  scattered  ;  and  let  tlicm 
that  hati!  Thee  flee  before  Thy  face."  "  I  can- 
not doubt,"  says  Calvin,  "that  Moses  dictated 
this  form  of  prayer  for  all  ages,  in  order  that 
the  faithful,  relying  on  the  ark  of  the  covenant 
as  the  visible  symbol  of  God's  presence,  might 

rest  sure  tliat  they  would  be  safe."     P. The 

flr.'^t  verse  is  copied  from  the  watchword  of  Is- 
rael when  on  the  march  through  the  wilderness 
(Num.  10  :  35),  but  with  a  significant  change. 
Wliat  was  there  expressed  as  a  wish  is  here 
stated  as  a  fact  of  certain  occurrence.  This  is 
in  condensed  form  the  theme  of  the  whole 
Psalm,  as  it  is  a  fact  verified  in  all  human  his- 
tory,    T.  W.  C. 

2,  The  figures  here  employed  occur  else- 
where. They  describe  forcibly  the  real  weak- 
ness, the  easy  and  instantaneous  overthrow,  of 
the  strongest  earthly  power  when  arrayed 
against  God.     P. 

2,  3.  The  truth  is  emjihasized  by  the  familiar 
Scripture  figiires  of  smoke  driven  by  the  wind 
(Hos.  13  :  3),  and  wax  melted  by  the  fire  (Psalm 
97  :  5^  Micah  1  :  4).  But  the  presence  of  God 
befjre  which  the  wiclied  flee  in  dismay  and 
confusion  is  jiist  that  which  kindles  the  exul- 
tant joy  of  the  righteous,     T.  W.  C. 

The  ris;hteous.  Here,  Israel  as  a  nation 
regarded  in  its  ideal  character,  and  as  placed  in 
contrast  with  its  heathen  oppressors,  "  the 
wicked." 

4.  Cast  np  a  highway  ;  the  figure  being  bor- 
rowed from  the  custom  of  Eastern  monarchs, 
who  sent  heralds  and  pioneers  before  them  to 
make  all  the  necessary  preparations — to  re- 
move obstructions,  etc.,  along  the  route  which 
they  intended  to  follow.  Great  military  roads 
were  mostly  the  work  of  the  Romans,  and  were 
almost  unknown  before  the  Persian  and  Grecian 

periods.     P. The  God  of  Israel  is  thought 

of  as  marching  at  the  head  of  His  people  through 
the  Arabian  desert ;  before  whom,  therefore,  as 
before  other  kings  in  like  circumstances,  a 
highway  sho\ild  be  cast  up  ;  mountains  lev- 
elled ;  valleys  filled  ;  the  crooked  made  straight 
and  the  rough  smooth — for  His  march.     C. 

"  Sing  imto  God,  sing  praises  to  His  name  ; 
cast  up  a  way  for  Him  that  is  riding  through 
the  wilderness."  Who  is  He  that  is  riding 
through  the  wilderaess,  that  we  should  pay 
Him  this  respect  ?  "  He,"  says  the  Psalmist, 
"  wdio  cannot  be-  de=cribed."  "  His  name  is 
Jah."     His  name  and  His  nature  arc  involved 
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in  the  name  and  nature  of  the  Godhead.  Jeho- 
vah, tlio  Sclf-existcnt  One.  He  who  led  the 
armies  of  Israel  Ihrouj^h  (he  wilderness,  when 
tliey  first  came  up  from  Egypt  was  Cliiist.  lie 
who  brought  tlic  captives  home  from  Babylon 
was  Christ.  Christ,  therefore,  is  intended  here, 
undtT  the  image  of  one  riding  MrowjA  theieilder- 
ness,  iKii  vpiiit.  (he  hearvns,  at  Ihe  head  i  f  Iho  re- 
turning captives.     "  Ilisname  is  Jah  ;"  Christ's 

name    is    Jeliovali.      Ilorshy. lie    that    is 

marching  along  has  the  salvation  of  His  jieople 
as  His  aim  ;  "  Jah  is  His  name,  therefore  exult 
ye  before  Ilim."  His  essential  name  is  Jah, 
the  attestation  of  nira.self  whereby  He  makes 
Himself  knowable  and  namable,  consists  in 
this,  that  lie  is  the  God  of  salvation  who  iu  the 
might  of  free  grace  pervades  and  overrules  all 
history.  This  name  is  for  His  people  a  foun- 
tain of  exultation.     D. 

By  the  attribution  and  performance  of  praise 
unto  Him,  doth  lie  account  Ills  name,  His 
power,  Ilis  wisdom,  and  justice,  and  Himself 
to  be  exalted  thereby.  AVhat  else  do  these  ex- 
pressions in  Scripture  imply  wherein  it  is  assert- 
ed, that  by  this  high  duty  of  praise  the  high 
Jehovah  is  exalted.  His  sublime  perfections  ex- 
tolled and  lifted  up  1  How  high  must  be  that 
duty  that  adds  height  to  t!ie  high  God,  that 
magnifies  the  great  God,  and  glorifies  the  God 
of  glory  !     S.  Fairclougli. 

5.  The  lofty  One  who  is  enthroned  in  the 
heaven  of  glory,  rules  in  histor}'  here  below  and 
takes  an  interest  in  Ihe  most  lowlj-,  following 
His  own  with  rich  help  in  all  the  circumstances 
and  relationships  of  their  life.  He  takes  the 
place  of  a  father  to  the  orphans.  He  success- 
fully advocates  the  cause  of  the  widow.     D. 

The  character  and  attributes  of  God,  and 

His  gracious  dealings  with  Ilis  people,  are  now 
alleged  as  the  reason  why  He  should  be  praised. 
The  "  fatherless"  and  the  "  v.-idows"  are  men- 
tioned as  examples  of  those  who  most  need  suc- 
cor and  protection.  As  Arndt  says  :  "  The 
meaning  of  the  Hoi/  Ghost  is,  that  God  the 
Lord  is  a  gracious,  friendly  God  and  King, 
whose  first,  highest,  and  principal  work  it  is  to 
give  most  a'tention  to  those  persons  who  ought 
to  be  most  pitied,  because  they  are  helpless  and 
comfortless.  Great  potentates  in  the  world  do 
not  act  thus  ;  tliey  respect  the  noblest  and  rich- 
est in  the  land,  the  men  who  may  adorn  their 
court,  and  strengthen  their  power  and  author- 
ity. But  tho  highest  glory  of  God  is  to  com- 
passionate  the  miserable. "  God  is  both  the  lov 
ing  Father  and  the  righteous  Judge  ;  and  the 
several  classes  of  the  lonely,  the  destitute,  the 
oppressed,  the  captives,  are  mentioned  as  so 


many  instances  of  those  who  have  experienced 
both  His  care  and  His  righteousness,  iu  order 
that  from  these  the  conclusion  may  be  drawn 
in  all  similar  cases.     P. 

It  is  a  beautiful  view  of  the  character  of  the 
eternal  Parent  of  all  His  creatures  that  He  fills 
all  the  parental  relations.  "  A  Father  of  Ihe 
fatherless."  And  His  beloved  Son  well  caught 
in  this,  as  in  cverj'thing.  His  Father's  ndnd  : 
"  I  will  not  leave  you  orphtms."  There  are 
fatherless  ones  much  worse  than  the  fatherless, 
and  there  Are  widows  of  a  far  deeper  sorrow 
than  the  bereaved.  There  is  the  man  that  walks 
this  earth  and  yet  has  no  relationship  with 
heaven.  There  are  women  who  arc  widows  even 
in  their  own  inner  life.     J.  V. 

6.  Elohiin  is  one  who  brings  solitary  or  iso- 
lated ones  to  dwell  in  the  house.  House,  i.e., 
family-bond,  domestic  circle,   is  the  antithesis 

of  soUtiiry  or  recluse.      D. In  setting  the 

family  at  the  fountain-head  of  human  history, 
God  only  insured  a  representation  of  Himself 
which  should  be  perpetual  and  indestructible. 
The  familiar  walls  of  home  made  with  hands 
might  fall  away,  but  the  work  of  the  Divine 
Builder  still  remained.  The  best  work  of  that 
Builder  was  .silent  and  invisible,  and  it  was 
through  the  homes  that  God  was  leading  us  to 
Him.  These  Divine  ingredients  were  the  chief 
things  about  home,  and  without  the  expeiience 
of  rclafons  with  God  a  person  was  homeless, 
even  in  a  palace.     S.  E.  Uerrick. 

Hume,  that  briefest  word  of  otir  good  old 
Saxon  tongue — there  lies  in  it  tlie  wealth  of  all 
language,  of  all  affection,  of  all  viituous  joy, 
of  all  pure  memories,  of  all  innocent  hopes  ; 
the  prattle  of  Ihe  infant,  the  gleeful  laugh  of 
childhood,  the  song  of  the  maiden,  the  chetrful 
labor,  the  merry  pastime,  tho  sweet  repose  of 
evening  when  toil  is  ended,  the  united  meal, 
Ihe  household  stories,  luusie,  and  diversions, 
the  various  ages,  interest?,  and  plans  revolving 
about  one  centre,  and  that  centre  hire.  Whose 
eye  does  not  moisten  with  unbidden  tears  at  the 
thought  of  home?  These  four  letters  are  the 
chord  of  human  happiness  for  every  gamut ; 
whenever  the  scale  of  life  begins,  these  letters 
are  ils  perfect  consonance.  "  God  setteth  the 
solitary  in  families."  This  was  His  institution 
at  the  beginning,  and  lie  ordained  it  to  be  per- 
petual.    J.  P.  T. 

The  home  is  the  instrument  of  a  double  edu- 
cation. Its  function  is  to  develop  the  Divine 
image  in  parent  and  in  child.  As  the  first  step 
to  Ihe  fulfilment  of  His  purpose  in  restoring 
iTian  to  His  own  image,  God  set  "  the  solitary 
in   families,"   He  laid  the  foundation   of  the 
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home  as  the  fundamcutiil  human  institution,  the 
foundiUion  of  all  true  order,  the  tpring  of  all 
true  <levelopment  in  human  societj-.  Out  of 
the  home  State  anil  Chureh  were  to  grow  ;  by 
tlie  home  they  were  both  to  bo  established. 
And  so  God  took  the  dual  head  cf  the  first  hu- 
man home,  the  father  and  mother,  and  made 
them  as  gods  to  their  children,  and  He  set  them 
there  to  study  the  pain  and  (he  burden  of  the 
godhead  as  well  as  the  power  and  the  joy. 
This  was  the  only  way  by  which  man  could 
gain  the  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  heart  of 
God.     ,/.  B.  Brown. 

Measure  what  home  love  is  worth  to  society. 
Estimate  the  healing,  comforting,  purifying, 
elevating  influence  which  is  ever  flowing  forth 
from  this  fountain,  and  you  will  understand  the 
sacred  ministry  of  the  home  to  the  higher  cul- 
ture of  mankind.  It  is  a  mighty  restraint  of 
evil  passions.  It  is  the  centrifugal  force  which 
(■ontinually  widens  the  orbit  of  life,  and  bears 
us  into  the  light  of  distant  suns.  In  the  Lome 
every  unselfish  endeavor  to  lift  and  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  dear  ones  around  fills  the  very 
atmosphere  with  music  of  light  and  Joy.     Uid. 

It  is  at  homo  that  the  blessedness  of  the  pa- 
rental relationship  is  learned,  and  the.  mind  is 
turned  to  the  great  Father.  It  is  at  home  that 
love  is  cultivated,  and  the  heart  is  opened  to 
llim  whoso  name  is  Love.  It  is  at  home  that 
self-restraint  is  practised,  and  that  those  pas- 
sions which  excite  to  rebellion  against  God  are 
held  in  check.  It  is  at  home  that  intense  de- 
sires for  the  welfare  cf  those  dependent  on  us 
arc  awakened,  and  that  the  need  of  Divine  help 
is  so  strongly-  felt  as  1o  demand  expression  in 
l^rayer.  In  a  word,  home  is  the  very  nursery 
of  religion.     J.  C.  Ilari-isoii. 

If  we  desire  a  model  home  we  must  be  will- 
ing to  work  for  it — with  brain  and  heart  as  well 
as  hands.  Children  should  receive  their  first 
lessons  in  usefulness  around  the  family  hearth. 
If  more  time  and  labor  were  expended  to  make 
homes — homes  worthy  of  the  name— the  wrong- 
doings of  sons  and  daughters  would  not  so  often 
]daut  unhappiaess  and  discontent  in  Iheir  par- 
ents' declining  years.  The  mother  of  a  family 
should  always  be  found  at  home  to  welcome 
husband  and  children  when  they  return  from 
the  cares  and  lessons  of  the  day.  Everything 
seems  dreary  and  cheeiless  when  mother  is 
away.  There  are  uo  smiles  and  loving  words 
of  welcome  :  no  one  to  inquire  about  the  suc- 
cesses and  failures  of  the  work  undertaken. 
The  remembrance  of  a  loving  word  or  smile 
will  oflen  gladden  the  whole  day.  A  mother's 
tact  will  do  much  toward  inventing  ways  and 


means  lo  interest  the  little  flock  growing  up 
around  her,  but  to  have  a  real  home  the  father 
must  conlributc  his  part  toward  making  the 
house  in  which  his  family  dwells  more  than  a 
mere  shelter  from  the  summer's  heat  and  the 
winter's  cold.  His  leisure  hours  belong  to  his 
wife  and  children,  and  no  matter  how  monot- 
onous tho  home  life  may  be,  it  is  his  duty  lo 
help  and  share  the  burdens  and  cares  of  Ihe  one 
he  has  promised  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect. 
Young  people  nuist  have  recreation  of  some 
kind.  It  is  natural  and  necessary,  and  needs 
much  thought  and  care  in  the  selection  thereof 
on  behalf  of  their  elders.     Anon. 

Tho  most  effective  religious  influence  you 
exert  upon  your  sons  and  daughters  comes  from 
the  example  you  set  before  Ihem.  Your  char- 
acter streams  into  your  diildren;  it  enters 
through  their  ey(S  and  through  their  ears  every 
hour.  How  quick  they  are  to  imitate  !  No 
photographic  plate  is  more  sensitive  to  the  im- 
ages which  lodge  there.  Your  irritalions  irri- 
tate them  ;  your  dissimidations  nuiUe  Ihem 
tricky  and  deceitful  ;  your  malicious  gossip 
sets  "their  teelh  on  edge."  If  you  talk 
"  money-money,"  ihey  will  conclu<le  Ihat  the 
chief  end  of  life  is  to  get  rich.  If  you  prefer 
the  playhouse  lo  prayer  meeting,  they  will  be- 
come lovers  of  pleasure  more  than  lovers  of 
God.  If  you  set  a  decanter  on  your  tabic,  your 
boys  will  sip  their  first  wineglasses  there.  If 
you  give  your  child  a  dollar  for  the  place  of 
amusement,  and  only  a  dime  for  the  conlribu- 
liou-box,  you  teach  ihem  that  self-indulgence 
is  ten  times  more  impoitant  than  Cliiistian  be- 
nevoknee.  If  you  live  for  the  world,  your 
children  may  die  in  woildliness  and  be  lost  for- 
ever. Not  more  surely  do  you  provide  the 
clothes  for  their  bodies,  than  you  weave  the 
habits  of  their  lives  and  the  mind-gannents  Ihat 
Ihey  will  be  wearing  after  you  are  dead.  As 
clothes  are  made  stitch  by  stitch,  so  you  weave 
their  character  by  numberless  little  things  and 
by  your  unconscious  influence.  The  Christian 
fir  imchristiau  atmosphere  of  every  house  is 
created  by  the  parents.     T.  L.  Ciii/ler. 

Friendships  in  Ihe  family  require  most  gentle 
care  and  cultivation.  We  must  win  each  other's 
love  within  home-doors  just  as  we  win  the  love 
of  those  outside— by  the  sweet  ministries  and 
graces  of  affection.  We  must  prove  ourselves 
worthy  of  being  loved  by  those  who  are  near- 
est ;  they  will  not  truly  love  us  unless  we  do, 
merely  because  we  are  of  the  same  household. 
We  must  show  ourselves  unselfi.sh,  thoughtful, 
gentle,  helpful.  Home  fricnd.ships  must  be 
formed  us  all  friendships  are  formed — by  the 
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patient  knitting  of  soul  to  soul  and  the  slow 
growiug  of  life  into  lift'.  Then  we  must  retain 
homc-friciiils  iiltcr  winning  just  as  wo  retain 
other  frii'nils— by  a  Ihousunil  little  winning  ex- 
pressions in  all  our  intircourse.  We  cannot  ile- 
peml  upon  rclationsliip  to  keep  us  loved  and 
loving.  We  must  live  for  eaeh  other.  We 
must  give  as  well  as  recei"e.  Wc  must  be 
watolil'ul  of  our  acts  and  words.  .  .  .  The 
sweetest,  best,  happiest,  and  mjst  perfect  earthly 
home  is  l)ut  a  dim  picture  of  the  love  and  glad- 
ness of  the  home  in  heaven.  Heaven  is  like  a 
holy  home,  only  infinitely  sweeter,  truer,  and 
better.  Home  has  been  called  "  heaven's  fallen 
sister."  If  in  the  imperfect  homes  of  this 
world  we  find  so  much  glaihie^s  in  the  tics  that 
binil  heart  to  heart  and  knit  life  lo  life,  may  we 
not  l)e  eontident  that  in  the  perfect  home  of  our 
heavenly  Father  all  this  gladness  will  be  in- 
finitely deepened  and  enriched  ?  Love  will  not 
be  different  in  heaven  ;  it  will  be  wondrously 
purified  and  exalted,  but  earthly  love  will  live 
on  tlu-o>igli  death  into  eternity.     J.  R   M. 

No  two  words  have  a  more  vital  importance 
than  Christianity  and  Home.  Underneath  the 
foundations  of  both  Church  and  State  lies  the 
household  ;  it  is  older  also  than  either  of  them. 
There  is  no  sueli  scliool  of  Bible-religion  in  the 
land  as  a  happy,  God-fearing  home.  No  churcli 
is  effective  for  restraint  from  evil  and  for 
growth  in  all  Christian  graces  as  "  the  church 
in  the  hoKuc."  There  stands  the  domestic  allar. 
There  is  felt  the  influence  that  moulds  charac- 
ter from  the  cradle  to  the  judgment-seat  ;  such 
a  home  on  earth  is  the  surest  preparation  for 
the  home  eternal  in  the  heavens.  Of  this 
"  churcli  in  the  house"  tiie  parents  arc  the  God- 
ordained  pastors.     T.  L.  C. 

The  Church  has  always  been  the  strength  of 
the  home.  The  Jews,  among  ancients,  and  the 
Cliristiaus  since,  have  been  the  home-makers  ; 
their  civilization  the  outgrowth  of  the  domestic 
relation.  Under  pagan  Home  the  family  was 
so  broken  up  that  special  laws  were  passed  offer- 
ing favors  to  those  who  reared  families. 

The  yocialistic  Congress  at  Geneva,  in  1869, 
enacted  "  the  abolition  of  marriage,  so  far  as  it 
is  a  political,  religious,  judicial,  or  civil  institu- 
tion." The  ultimate  proposition  of  atheism  is 
that  all  children  shall  be  cared  for  by  the  State. 
On  the  other  hand,  religion  nurses  all  the  do- 
mestic atfections.  Belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  .strengthens  and  sanctities  the  filial  regard. 
The  love  of  God,  the  higher  agapa,  deepens  the 
affection  of  husband  and  wife,  of  brother  and 
sister.  The  eternal  hope  tightens  the  grasp 
with  which  we  hold  one  another  in  the  death- 


less embrace,  for  such  "  love  can  never  lose  its 
own."  And  the  family  U  the  feeder  of  tlu^ 
Church.  Most  converts  are  from  Christian 
homes.  The  parent  the  best  pastor,  as  origi- 
nally the  father  was  the  household  priest.  Anmi. 
(Read  Psalms  137,  128  ) 

7.  0  God,  ill  Thy  going  out  before  Thy  ].eo- 
ple,  in  Thy  marching  through  ilic  wihlerneAfS. 
Selah.  The  sentence  is  completed  in  the  next 
verse,  being  here  divided  by  a  pause  of  solcnni 
and  admiring  recollection.  The  general  de- 
scription o'f  the  foregoing  verses  is  now  con- 
firmed and  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  the  ex- 
odus from  Egypt  and  the  journey  through  the 
wilderness.  Before  Thy  people,  in  the  pillar  of 
cloud,  as  their  guide  and  their  commander. 
Thy  marching,  literally.  Thy  stepjring,  treading, 
or  more  exactly  siill.  Thy  titcp  or  tread.  8. 
Tlie  earth  shook,  nay,  the  heavens  dropped,  this 
Sinai,  at  the  presence  of  God,  the  God  of  Israel. 
Dropped,  discharged  drops,  rained.  The  first 
clause  is  descriptive  of  the  grand  and  terrible' 
phenomena  attending  the  theophany  at  Sinai. 

(See   Ex.    19:16-18.)      A. The    Scripture 

alone  can  supply"  ideas  answerable  to  the  maj- 
esty of  this  subject.  In  the  Scripture,  wher- 
ever God  is  represented  as  appearing  or  speak- 
ing, everything  terrible  in  nature  is  called  up 
to  heighten  the  awe  and  solemnity  of  the  Divine 
presence.  The  Psalms  and  the  prophetical 
books  are  crowded  with  instances  of  this  kind. 
"  The  earth  shook"  (says  the  Psalmist),  "  the 
heavens  also  dropped  at  the  presence  of  the 
Lord."     Burke. 

The  proper  theme  of  the  Psalm  now  opens 
with  allusions  to  the  great  triumphal  march  of 
God  at  the  head  of  His  people  through  the 
wilderness,  and  in  their  occupation  of  Canaan. 
The  reference  is  first  to  the  terrors  of  the  the- 
ophany on  Sinai,  and  the  glorious  majesty  of 

God  as  there  seen.     P. The  description  fixes 

upon  Sinai  as  the  central  point  of  all  the  revela- 
tions of  God  during  the  Jlosaic  time  of  redemp- 
tion, as  the  place  most  glorious  of  tliem  all. 
The  grand  phenomena  which  declared  the  near- 
ness of  God  were  distributed  over  the  whole 
journey  through'  the  wilderness  ;  they  concen- 
trated themselves  most  gloriously  at  the  giving 
of  the  law  on  Sinai.  The  earth  trembled 
throughout  the  wide  circuit  of  the  vast  granite 
mountain  range,  and  tlie  heavens  dropped,  in- 
asmuch as  dark  tlumder-clnuds,  pierced  by  in- 
cessant lightnings,  rested  upon  Sinai.  There, 
as  the  primary  passages  describe  it,  Jehovah 
met  His  people  ;  He  came  from  the  cast,  His 
people  from  the  west  ;  there  they  met,  and  caus- 
ing the  earth  to  quake,  and  breaking  through 
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the  heavens,  He  gave  them  a  pledge  of  the  om- 
nipolence  which  was  lienceforth  to  defend  and 
guide  them.     D. 

9,  A  rain  of  free  (lifts  Tlwn.  pnireat  down,  0 
Ood ;  Thine  inheritance,  and  (thai)  cxhtiusted. 
Thou  doit  confirm  (or  strenythen)  it.  The  first 
clause  probably  refers  to  the  abundant  and  re- 
fresbiu^  gifts  (of  which  rain  is  a  natural  and 
common  emblem)  bestowed  upon  the  people  in 
the  wilderness,   including  manna,  quails,  and 

water.     A.. "  I'hou  didxt  confirm  Thine  in- 

lieritance,  when  it  was  weary."  As  at  the  end 
of  each  stage,  when  they  halted,  wear}'  wilU 
the  march,  they  found  such  showers  of  good 
things  awaiting  them  that  Ibey  were  speedily 
refreshed.  When  they  were  exhausted,  God 
was  not.  When  they  were  ueary,  lie  was  not. 
They  were  His  cliosen  heritage,  and,  Iherefure, 
although  for  their  good  He  allowed  them  to  be 
wear}',  yet  He  watchfully  tended  them  and  ten- 
derly considered  their  distresses.  In  like  man- 
ner, to  this  day,  the  elect  of  God  in  this  wildi  r- 
ness  state  are  apt  to  become  tired  and  faint,  but 
their  ever-loving  Jehovah  comes  in  with  timely 
fsuccors,  cheers  the  faint,  strengthens  the  weak, 
and  refreshes  the  hungiy.  By  this  faithful- 
ness the  faith  of  God's  people  is  confirmed  and 
their  hearts  established  ;  if  fatigue  and  want 
make  them  waver,  the  timely  supply  of  grace 
stays  them  again  upon  the  eternal  foundations. 
S. 

10.  Prepare  of  Tliy  goodness  for 
tlie  poor.  The  inJuslrious  poor  man  is  as- 
sured that  God  will  bless  his  honest  endeavors  ; 
and  while  he  is  sure  of  God's  benediction,  he 
thinks  his  poor  estate  rich.  No  man  is  so 
happy  as  to  have  all  things  ;  and  none  so  miser- 
able as  not  to  have  some.  He  knows  he  hath 
some,  and  that  of  the  best  riches  ;  therefore 
resolveth  to  enjoy  them,  and  want  the  rest  with 
content.  He  that  hath  this  contentation  of 
heart,  be  he  never  so  poor,  is  very  rich.  T. 
Adams. 

11.  The  sacred  poet  now  passes  to  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  Lord 
(Adonai)  (jiveth  (the)  vord.  The  noim  "  word" 
(which  is  found  only  in  poetry)  is  used  in  77  :  8, 
of  the  "  word  of  promise  ;"  in  Hab.  3  :  9,  ap- 
parently of  the  "  word  ot  power,"  or  "  word  of 
victory."  Perhaps  both  meanings  may  be  com- 
bined here.  It  is  in  virtue  of  Gnd's  word  of 
promise  that  Israel  takes  possession  of  Canaan  ; 
it  is  by  His  word  of  power  that  the  enemies  of 
Israel  are  discomfited.  "  God  speak.s — and  the 
victoiy  is  won."  P. Singing  women  cele- 
brated the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  Pharaoh's 
host,  their  emancipation  from  Jabin's  power 


by  the  overthrow  of  Sisera,  the  victory  of 
.leplithah  over  the  Ammonites,  and  the  victori- 
ous duel  of  David  with  Goliath  ;  on  this  occa- 
sion also  Goii's  decisive  word  will  go  forth,  and 
of  the  women  that  tell  the  good  tidings,  like 
Miriam  and  Deborah,  there  will  be  a  great 
host.  V.  12  desciibes  the  theme  of  the  tri- 
umphant exultation.     D. 

The  Lord  did  gifc  His  Word  at  His  ascension, 
and  there  were  a  multitude  of  them  that  pub- 
lished it,  and  by  this  means  kings  of  armies 
were  put  to  flight  ;  they  conquered  by  the 
Word  ;  there  is  not  such  another  way  to  rout 

kings  and  thiir  armies.       W.   Stronff. The 

Bible  is  our  constitution  and  our  bill  of  rights, 
as  well  as  the  code  of  moral  and  spirilual  law. 
The  man  who  imlnbes  its  principles  will  never 
be  a  slave  to  superstition,  to  ecclesiastical  pre- 
tenders, to  civil  tyrants,  to  his  own  evil  pas- 
sions. The  Bible  makes  a  man  a  free  man 
physically,  spiiitually,  mentally,  morally  and 
in  his  civil  status.  The  intolerance,  uucharity, 
persecution,  and  othir  evil  trails  which  crop 
out  of  ccclei:laslical  orgauizalions  are  all  di- 
vcclly  contrary  to  the  teaching,  example,  and 
I'.pirit  of  our  Lord  and  Master.  .  .  .  The  Bible 
is  chiefly  valued  for  spiritual  guidance,  and  for 
the  knowledge  it  gives  us  of  our  future  destiny 
and  condition.  But  it  has  a  lower,  which  is 
yet  the  highest  earthly  value.  The  Bible  is  a 
great  political  factor.  It  is  the  armory  in  which 
men  equip  themselves  for  the  defence  of  their 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  Its  standard  of 
human  rights  and  of  manhood  is  higher  than 
men  ever  wrought  out  for  themselves.  It  sets 
aside  all  claim  to  dominance  over  man  by  any 
authority  less  than  his  Creator.  The  Bible  does 
this  as  the  Woid  of  God.  Try  to  tear  that  book 
to  pieces  and  you  are  trying  to  destroy  the  eter- 
nal charter  of  human  liberty.  .  .  .  Yes,  this 
Bible  has  been  blessed  by  God  Almighty.  It 
carries  a  blessing,  like  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
to  the  home  and  heart,  where  it  is  reverently  re- 
ceived. It  promotes  intelligence,  higher  educa- 
tion, freedom  of  thought,  good  citizenship, 
everything  desirable  in  the  heart,  the  home,  the 
nation.  It  works,  not  as  a  charm,  signed  and 
sealed  by  some  earthly  ofiieial  ;  but  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  Spiiit  it  enlarges, 
purifies,  enriches  and  guides  through  the  earthly 
life  to  the  everlasting  habitations.    Interim: 


The  marvellous  unity,  the  infinite  variety, 
the  matchless  si;blimity,  the  inimilable  pathos, 
the  power  over  souls,  of  this  unique  and  in- 
comparable book  ;  its  holy  law,  against  which 
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flglit  men's  subtlest  and  most  inveterate  lusts, 
Usiittraclivenessfoi-  all  classes,  for  all  ceuluries, 
ia  all  lands  ;  the  magnificent  itleals  piesented 
by  it  ;  the  invisible  but  nnwasting  power  wliich 
goes  everywiiere  wilh  it  to  uplift  society,  to 
ennoble  civilization,  as  well  as  to  bless  persons 
and  liouseliolds — all  tliesi;  tliing-s  and  others 
leave  us  no  more  in  djubt  as  to  wiielher  tlie 
Bible  came  from  God  throuKh  man,  or  from 
man  himself  in  Ids  uncertain  inquiring  wit,  than 
we  are  in  doubt  whetlier  light  was  braided  in 
human  worlisliops,  or  tlic  ocean  was  poured 
from  a  nullion  liucups.  The  Bible  silently, 
by  its  progress  on  the  earth,  defies  the  world 
to  make  anolhcretiual  or  superior  to  it.     R.  8.  S. 

Admmioiu  of  Lending  Sceptics  of  France,  Eng- 
land and  America. 

It  was  not  with  art  and  apparatus  tliat  the 
Gospel  extended  itself  tlirougliout  tlie  world, 
and  that  its  ravisliing  beauty  impenetrated 
men's  hearts.  Tins  Divine  l>ook,  the  only  book 
indispensable  for  the  Christian,  only  needs  to 
be  meditated  upon  to  carry  into  the  soul  the 
love  of  its  Author,  and  tlie  desire  to  fulfil  His 
precepts.  Never  has  virtue  spoken  a  language 
so  delightful.  Never  has  the  profoundest  wis- 
dom expressed  iLself  at  once  witli  so  much  of 
energy,  and  with  so  much  of  simplicity.  One 
cannot  quit  the  reading  without  feeling  himself 
better  than  before.  I  confess  to  you  that  the 
majesty  of  tlie  Scriptures  amazes  me,  tlie  holi- 
ness of  the  Gospel  speaks  to  my  heart  !  See 
the  books  of  the  pliilosophers,  wilh  all  their 
pomp,  liow  petty  they  are  beside  this  !  Can  it 
be  that  a  book  at  once  so  sublime  and  so  sim- 
ple has  been  the  work  of  man  ?  (^an  it  be  that 
He  whose  history  it  presents  was  Himself  only 
a  man  ?    Rousseau. 

The  pagan  moralists  lack  life  and  color,  and 
even  the  noble  Stoic,  Marcus  Antoninus,  is  too 
high  ,and  refined  for  an  ordinary  child.  Take 
the  Bible  as  a  whole  ;  make  the  severest  deduc- 
tions which  fair  criticism  can  dictate  for  short- 
comings and  positive  errors  ;  eliminate  all  that 
it  is  not  desirable  for  children  to  occupy  them- 
selves with  ;  and  there  still  remains  in  this  old 
literature  a  vast  residuum  of  moral  beauty  and 
grandeur.  And  then  consider  tlie  great  histori- 
cal fact  tliat  for  three  centuiies  this  book  has 
been  woven  into  tlie  life  of  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  in  English  history  ;  tliat  it  is  written  in 
the  noblest  and  purest  English,  and  abounds  in 
exquisite  beauties  of  mere  literary  form  ;  and 
that  it  forbids  the  veriest  hind  who  never  left 
his  village  to  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
other  countries  and  other  civilizations,  and  of  a 


great  past,  stretching  back  to  the  furthest  lim- 
its of  the  oldest  naticms  in  the  world.  By  the 
study  of  what  othtr  book  could  chiliiren  be  so 
much  humanized,  and  made  to  feel  that  each 
figure  in  that  vast  historical  procession  tills, 
like  tliemselves,  but  a  momenlary  space  in  the 
interval  between  two  eternities,  and  earns  the 
blessings  or  the  cunses  of  all  lime,  according  to 
ils  ellort  tu  do  good  and  hate  evil,  even  as  tliey 
also  are  earning  tlieir  payment  for  tlieir  woik  ? 
Ihuieij. 

View  it  in  Vhat  light  we  may,  the  Bilile  is  a 
very  .surprising  phenomenon.  This  coilecticm 
of  books  has  laken  such  a  hold  on  the  world  as 
has  no  other.  In  all  the  temples  of  Christen- 
dom is  its  voice  lifted  up,  week  by  week.  The 
sun  never  sets  on  its  gleaming  page.  It  goes 
equally  to  the  cottage  of  flie  plain  man  and  the 
palace  of  tlie  king.  It  is  woven  into  tlie  liter- 
ature of  the  scholar,  and  it  colors  the  talk  of 
the  street.  It  blesses  us  when  we  are  born  ; 
gives  names  to  half  Christemiom  ;  rejoices  with 
us  ;  has  sympathy  for  our  mourning  ;  tempers 
our  grief  to  finer  issues.  It  lifts  man  above 
liimself  ;  our  best  of  uttered  praytrs  are  in  its 
storied  speech,  wliereT\ifh  our  fathers  anil  the 
patiiarchs  prayed.  The  tiinid  man,  about 
awaking  from  this  dream  of  life,  looks  through 
the  glass  of  Scripture,  and  his  ej'e  grows  bright ; 
he  does  not  fear  to  stand  alone,  to  tread  the 
way  unknown  and  distant,  to  take  the  death- 
angel  by  the  hand,  and  bid  farewell  to  wife, 
and  babes,  and  home.  Some  thousand  famous 
writers  come  up  in  this  century,  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  next.  But  the  silver  cord  of  the  Bible  is 
not  loosed,  nor  its  golden  bowl  broken,  as  Time 
chronicles  his  tens  of  centuries  passed  by.  It 
is  only  a  heart  that  can  speak,  deep  and  true, 
to  a  heart  ;  a  mind  to  a  mind  ;  a  soul  to  a  .soul  ; 
wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  rebgion  to  the  pious. 
There  must  then  be  in  the  Bible  mind,  heart, 
and  soul,  wisdom  and  religion.  Were  it  other- 
wise, how  could  millions  find  it  their  lawgiver, 
friend ,  and  prophet  ?  Some  of  the  greatest  of 
human  iastitutions  seem  built  on  the  Bible; 
such  things  will  not  stand  on  heaps  of  chaff, 
but  on  mountains  of  rock.     Theodore  Parker. 

12.  This  and  the  next  two  verses  wear  the 
air  of  being  a  fragment  of  one  of  those  ancient 
battle-songs,  sung  by  Ihe  women  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  foe.  The  fact  that  they  have  thus 
been  torn  from  their  original  /  ^-itext  accounts 
for  the  great  obscurity  which  hangs  over  them. 
It  is,  indeed,  almost  hopeless  now  to  understand 
the  allusions. 

She  that  larrieth  at  home  ;  the  mistress  of  the 
household,  so  called  as  keeping  house,  while 
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lier  husband  goes  forth  to  battle  ;  an  expression 
peculiarly  in  conformity  with  Eastern  customs. 
IHcidetli  the  spoil,  "  distributes  among  her 
daughters  and  handmaidens  the  share  of  the 
spoil"  which  her  husband  has  brought  home. 
Hence  the  mother  of  Sisera  is  represented  us 
anticipating  the  share  of  the  spoil  which  would 
fall  to  her  lot  (Jud.  5  :  30).     P 

13,  The  lying  betweeu  the  sheepfolds  is  an 
emlilem  of  prosperous  peace,  which  points  back 
to  the  song  of  Deborah  (Jud.  5  :  16).  Such  a 
time  is  now  also  before  Israel,  a  time  of  peace- 
ful prosperity  increased  by  rich  spoil.  Every- 
thing shall  gleam  and  glitter  with  silver  and 
gold.  Israel  is  God's  turtle-dove  (74 :  19). 
Therefore  the  new  condition  of  prosperity  is 
compared  with  the  play  of  colors  of  a  dove 
basking  in  the  rays  of  the  sun.     Its  wings  are 

then  as  if  overlaid  with  silver.     D. Nearly 

all  see,  in  the  dove  and  the  glittering  of  her 
wings  in  the  sunshine,  an  emblem  of  prosperity 
and  peace,  though  some  suppose  that  the  allu- 
sion is  to  the  bright  armor  of  the  warriors,  glit- 
tering in  the  sunshine.  According  to  Ileng- 
stenberg,  the  Israelites,  to  whom  the  address  is 
directed,  are  desciibed  figuratively  as  the  wings 
of  the  doves,  or  they  are  like  doves  whose  wings 
glitter  with  silver  and  gold.  The  allusion  is  to 
the  play  of  colors  on  the  wings  of  the  dove  in 
sunshine.  This  denotes  the  peaceful,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  splendid  condition  enjoyed  by 
Israel,  in  the  lap  of  prosperity.  The  same  idea 
is  carried  out  in  the  second  figure  (v.  14).  that 
of  the  snow,  an  image  of  the  bright  gleam  of 
lieavea  which  fell  on  the  darkened  land  on  the 
prosperous  termination  of  the  war  ;  when  the 
Lord  scatters  kings,  the  light  of  prosperity  illu- 
minates the  darkness  of  the  land,  just  as  dark 
Zalmon  becomes  white  when  covered  with 
snow.  Zalmon  is  a  hill  mentioned  in  Jud. 
9  :  48,  situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Shecliem, 
and  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  so  that,  as  Lu- 
ther says,  "  it  might  be  called  in  German  a 
SchimHzwald.  or  dark  forest,  the  dark  or  black 
mountain."  This,  oa  the  whole,  is  preferable 
to  any  of  the  other  interpretations.  It  has  the 
merit  of  simplicity,  and  it  yields  a  fairly  s-atis- 
factory  sense.     P. 

15.  A  mount  of  God  (is)  Mount  Bfislian,  a 
mount  of  peaks  (or  ridges)  is  Mount  Bushan. 
The  first  phrase  means  a  mountain  showing 
forth  the  creative  power  of  God  by  its  vastness. 
Mount  Banhan,  not  a  single  eminence,  but  the 
lofty  range  of  Aniilibanus,  also  called  Ifermon. 


and  by  other  races,  Sion  and 


The  last 


two  names  would  bo  apt  to  suggest,  by  a  fortui- 
tous resemblance,  that  of  the  holy  hill  of  Zion. 


A  mount  of  peaks  or  ridges,  t.c.  not  a  aetached 
mounJain,  but  a  chain  with  many  lofty  sum- 
mits, forming  the  northern  boundary  of  Bashan. 
At  Ihe  same  time,  the  expressions  of  this  verse 
would  necessarily-  suggest  the  idea  of  great 
states  or  kingdoms,  of  which  mountains  are  the 
standing  symbols.     A. 

The  immediate  reference  to  the  mountain 
range  of  ISashan  confirms  the  conjecture  that 
the  poem  is  to  be  connected  with  the  war  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  various  Syrian  nations 
from  beyond  the  Euphrates,  recorded  in  2  Sam. 
10  :  15,  19.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Hehun, 
near  the  Euphrates,  belonging  to  the  half  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  to  which  Bashan  had  been  assigned  ' 
as  part  of  its  territory.  The  lofty  mountain 
range  of  Bashan  was  therefore  in  sight  of  the 
army  on  its  homeward  march.  It  is  called  "  a 
mountain  of  God,"  as  conspicuous  among  the 
v.'orks  of  God.  The  personification  of  these 
great  mountains  as  full  of  cnv}',  when  the  tri- 
umphant host  passed  them  by,  and  went  by 
preference  to  the  little  hill  of  Zion,  is  superb. 

De  ^yitt. He  makes  the  mountains  of  Bashan 

an  emblem  of  the  hostile  powers  cast  of  the 
Jordan.  These  stand  over  against  the  peoiilc 
of  God  as  the  mighty  mountains  of  Bashan. 
which  rise  in  precipitous  and  at  the  top  only 
slightly  flattened  peaks,  stand  over  against 
lowly  undulating  Zion.     D. 

Bashan  is  the  high  snow-summit  of  Hermon, 
the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan.  The  world's 
physical  greatness  must  yield  to  the  Church's 
spiritual  grandeur.  The  "  mountain  of  God" 
is  here  au  emblem  of  the  world-kinr/doms,  which 
are  great  oidy  by  the  grace  of  God.  A  great 
hill  reminds  us  of  the  creative  power  of  God. 
Hence,  "  the  hill  of  Elohim"  (the  general  name 
of  God  as  the  Creator)  stands  in  contrast  to  t/w 
hill  which  (v.  16)  "  the  Lord"  (Jehovah)  will 
dwell  in  forever.     Faussct. 

16.  The  end  of  all  this  manifestation  of  God's 
power  on  behalf  of  His  chosen,  of  all  these 
splendid  victories,  is  the  occupation  of  the  Holy 
Land.  He  has  given  it  to  His  people,  that  He 
may  abide  and  reign  in  the  midst  of  them.  He 
has  chosen,  not  the  lofty  range  of  Bashan,  but 
the  more  lowly'  Zion  for  His  seat  ;  and  to  this 
new  sanctuary  He  comes  from  Sinai,  attended 
by    "an    innumerable    company    of    angels." 

P. Xot  only  Elohim  has  chosen  it  as  His 

seat,  but  it  will  also  continue  to  be  so  forever  ; 
Jehovah  will  continue  to  dwell  in  it  forever. 
Grace  is  superior  to  nature  and  the  Church  to 
the  world,  however  powerful  and  majestic  this 
seems  :  Zion  maintains  its  honor  over  against 
tile  mountains  of  Bashan.     D. 
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17.  In  solemn  triumph,  like  a  victor  %vln 
leads  ti-.iius  of  captives  and  spoils  in  long  ar- 
ray, God  enters  Ills  sanctuary  in  Zion.     P. 

The  last  words  of  the  verse  are  obscure,  but 
seem  most  probably  to  mean  that  the  same 
iflorioiis  iheopliany  which  once  took  place  on 
Sinai  is  now  renewed  on  Zion,  witli  particular 
reference,  as  some  imai^ine,  to  the  ])rcsence  of 
the  ark  and  the  tables  of  stone  in  the  one  case 
as  a  perpetual  memorial,  and  even  a  perpetual 
renewal,  of  the  le.^;islation  in  the  other.  This 
fine  poetical  itlentilication  of  the  two  mountains 
liallowed  by  God's  prssence  may  have  been  in 
the  miud  of  the  apostle  when  lie  drew  that  sub- 
lime contrast  or  parallel  between  them  (Heb. 
13  :  18-24).  Under  the  law,  Sinai  was  renewed 
in  Zion.  Under  the  Gospel,  Zion  superseded 
Sinai.     A. 

The.  chariots  of  Gml  are  twfiitii  ikousand. 
Other  countries,  which  in  the  former  verse 
were  symbolically  referred  to  as  "  higli  hills," 
gloried  in  their  chariots  of  war;  but  Zion, 
though  far  more  lowly,  was  stronger  than  they, 
for  the  omnipotence  of  God  was  to  her  as  niyri- 
ails  of  chariots.  The  Lord  of  hosts  could  sum- 
mon more  forces  into  (he  tield  than  all  who 
boasted  in  their  armies  ;  His  horses  of  fire  and 
chariots  of  fire  wovdd  be  more  than  a  match  for 
their  fiery  steeds  and  llashiDg  cars.  The  orig- 
inal is  grandly  expressive  :  "  The  war  chariots 
of  Elohini  are  myriads,  a  thousand  thousands." 
S. 

I§.  Thou  hnst  rjone  tip  to  the  high  plaee ; 
Th'iu  hnst  cnptiired  <i  cnptiritti  ;  Thou  hast  tnken. 
gifts  among  mankind,  and  (even  among)  rebels, 
(so  as)  to  direll  (here).  Lord,  God!  In  order  to 
establish  Zion  as  His  earthly  dwelling-place, 
God  has  encountered  all  opposing  powers,  van- 
quished them,  and  forced  them  to  pay  tribute, 
even  the  stoutest  and  most  stubborn.  The  sign 
of  the  conquest  Ijeing  finished  is  the  conquer- 
or's return  to  his  throne,  whether  upon  earth  or 
in  heaven.  Captnred  a  captieity,  i.e.,  taken 
captive  a  multitude  of  enemies.  The  gifts 
meant  are  the  forced  gifts  of  the  conquered. 
Among  men,  i.e.,  while  present  among  them  as 
their  conqvieror,  and  by  implication /com  them. 
Eeen  rebels,  even  the  most  rebellions,  are  com- 
pelled to  submit.  In  other  words,  the  conquest 
is  complete.  According  to  the  military  figures 
liere  used,  it  would  seem  to  be  implied  that  the 
gifts  thus  extorteil  by  the  conqueror  are  dis- 
tributed among  his  followers.  To  recrire gifts. 
on  the  one  hand,  and  IteMow  gifts,  on  the  other, 
are  correlative  ideas  and  expressions,  so  that 
Paul,  in  applying  this  descnption  of  a  theo- 
cratic triumph  to  the  conquests  of  our  Saviour, 


substitutes  one  of  these  expressions  for  the  other 
(Eph.  4  ;  9).  He  also,  in  his  conuutnt  on  the 
passage,  justly  represents  the  ascension  there 
described  as  necessarily  implying  a  previous  de- 
scent. In  other  words,  victory  presupposes 
conflict.     A. 

This  Psalm  typifies  the  conquests  of  the 
Church  under  her  Divine  Leader,  Christ.  He, 
indeed,  "  who  was  with  the  Church  in  the  wil- 
derness" (Acts  7  :  38),  is  the  D>rd  described  in 
this  ideal  ascension.  Hence  Paul  (Eph,  4  :  8) 
applies  this  ISnguage  to  describe  His  real  ascen- 
sion, when,  having  conquered  sin,  death,  and 
hell,  the  Lord  of  glory  triumphantly  entered 
heaven,  atten  led  by  throngs  of  adoring  angels, 
to  sit  on  the  throne  and  wield  the  sceptre  of  an 
eternal  dominion.  The  phrase,  received 
gifts  Tor  (or  literally,  among)  men,  is  by 
Paul,  "  gave  gifts  to  men."  Both  describe  the 
acts  of  aconqueror  who  receives  and  distributes 
spoils.  The  Psalmist  uses  "  ircaCT'((^,"  as  evinc- 
ing the  success  ;  Paul.  "  gave,"  as  the  act  of  the 
conqueror  who,  having  subdued  his  enemies, 
proceeds  to  reward  his  friends.  The  special 
application  of  the  passage  b}-  Paul  was  in  proof 
of  Christ's  exaltation.  What  the  Old  Testa- 
ment represents  of  His  descending  and  ascend- 
ing corresponds  with  His  history.  He  who  de- 
scended is  the  same  who  has  ascended.  As 
then  ascension  was  an  element  of  His  triumph, 
so  is  it  now  ;  and  He  who  in  His  humiliation 
must  be  recognized  as  our  vfcarious  .sacrifice 
and  the  High-priest  of  our  profession,  must  also 
be  adored  as  Head  of  His  Church  and  Author 
of  all  her  spiritual  benefits.     Fausset. 

Paul  interprets  in  the  light  and  in  the  sense 
of  the  historical  fulfilment.  For  the  ascension 
of  Elohim  is  in  hi.storieal  fulfilment  none  other 
than  the  ascension  of  Christ  ;  this  latter  was, 
as  the  Psalm  describes  it,  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion (Col.  3:15);  and  what  the  Victor  has 
gained  over  the  powers  of  darkness  and  of 
death.  He  has  gained  not  for  His  own  enrich- 
ment, but  for  behoof  of  men  ;  they  are  gifts 
which  He  now  distributes  among  men,  and 
which  turn  out  to  the  advantage  even  of  those 
who  have  gone  astray.  So  the  apastle  takes 
the  words,  turning  "received"  into  "gave." 
The  gifts  are  the  charismata  coming  down  from 
the  Exalted  One  upon  the  Church — a  bestowal 
of  blessing  which  stands  in  a  causal  connection 
with  His  victory  ;  for  as  Victor  He  is  also  the 
possessor  of  the  blessing,  His  gifts  are.  as  it 
were,  the  spoils  of  the  victory  gained  by  Him 
over  sin,  death,  and  Satan.  The  apostle  is  all 
the  more  justified  in  L'iving  this  interpretation, 
as  Elohim  is  celebrated  in  what  follows  as  the 
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Lord,  wlio  brings  forth  even  from  death.  In 
tlie  historical  fullilment  this  praise  belongs  to 
Him  who,  as  Tlieodoret  remarks,  lias  opened 
the  prison-house  of  death,  wliich  for  us  had  no 
e.\it,  and  burst  the  brazen  gates  and  crushed 
tlie  iron  bolts — viz.,  to  Jesus  Christ,  who  now 
has  the  iieys  of  death  and  of  Hades.     D. 

The  resurrection  of  Clirist  is  the  basis  of  all 
that  we  have  and  hope  and  lose  in  Christ,  but 
especially  have  we  in  it  the  surety  of  the  hope 
of  eternal  life,  because  thereby  all  fear  of  death 
lias  been  banished,  and  future  blessedness  and 
life  have  become  a  reality  in  Christ  Jesus.  He 
is  our  lleail,  and  we  through  faith  are  members 
of  His  body.  And  since  our  Head  has  over- 
come sin  and  death  aud  Satan,  we  partake  of 
the  triumph  and  the  victory.  For  He  has  cnn- 
(luered  our  enemies  for  us  and  not  for  Himself. 
The  victory  is  ours,  as  is  also  the  triumph. 
When  a  ruler  or  a  general  conquers  the  enemies 
of  a  kingdom,  he  indeed  triumphs,  but  the 
fruits  and  glories  of  the  victory  belong  to  the 
wliole  country  and  to  all  the  citizens.  There- 
fore all  Christians  triumph  with  Christ  in  His 
glorious  resurrection.     Gossner. 

Tliiiu  hast  led  captiritu  captive.  The  ancient 
prophecy  of  David  is  fultilled  on  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olivet.  Tliere  Christ  conquered  the 
allied  principalities  and  powers,  the  devil,  sin, 
death,  and  hell,  and  deprired  them  of  the  in- 
struments wherewith  they  enslaved  men.      C 

Evans. He  led  those  captive  who  had  led  us 

captives,  and  who  if  He  had  not  interposed 
■would  have  held  us  captive  forever.  Nay,  He 
led  captivity  itself  captiee,  having  quite  broken 
the  |)Ower  of  sin  and  Satan.  As  He  was  the 
Death  of  death,  so  He  was  the  Captivity  of  cap- 
tivity (IIos.  13  :  14).  This  speaks  the  complete 
victory  which  Jesus  Clirist  obtiiined  over  our 
spiritual  enemies  ;  it  was  such,  that  through 
Him  ue  also  are  more  than  conquerors — that  is, 

triumphers.       H. What    a    representation 

for  well-assured  belief  !  all  my  spiritual  foes 
overcojne,  disarmed,  exposed,  so  that  I  have  no 
more  to  do  than  to  set  forth  the  victory  of 
Christ  and  sliare  in  its  joy  !     Van  0. 

Thou,  hast  received  gifts  for  men ;  He  ijaxe 
gifts  to  men,  so  the  apostle  reads  it  (Eph.  4  :  8). 
For  He  received  that  He  might  give  ;  on  His 
head  the  anointing  of  the  Spirit  was  poured, 
that  from  Him  it  might  descend  to  the  skirts  of 
His  garments.  And  He  gave  what  He  had  re- 
ceived ;  having  received  power  to  give  eternal 
life.  He  bestows  it  »pm\  as  many  as  irere  gireii 

Him  (Jolin  17  ;  3).    H. No  sooner  is  Christ 

inaugurated  in  His  throne,  but  He  scatters  His 
gifts.     He  gives  the  gift  of  gifts,  the  gift  of  the 


Holy  Gliost.  "If  thou  knevrest  the  gift  of 
God,"  said  Christ  to  the  Samaritan  woman. 
Tliat  gift  was  the  water  of  life,  and  that  water 
of  life  was  the  Spirit,  as  John,  who  knew  best 
His  mind,  gave  the  interpretation,  "  This  spake 
He  of  tlie  Spirit."  Such  a  gift  was  never  be- 
fore but  when  God  gave  His  Son.  "  God  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  Son  ;"  and 
(Uiiist  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
Spirit.  But  consider  especially  to  whom  this 
Spirit  was  given.  "  Unto  us  a  Son  is  given," 
said  the  prophet  (Isa.  9:6);  and  "  unto  us  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  given,"  said  the  apostle  (Rom. 
5  :  .'))  ;  and  yet  above  all  consider  the  reasons  of 
this  gift  in  reference  to  thyself.  AVas  it  not  to 
make  thee  a  temple  and  receptacle  of  the  Holy 
Ghost '?  Admire  the  condescending,  glorious, 
unspeakable  love  of  Christ  in  this  !  It  was  in- 
finite love  to  come  down  into  our  nature  when 
He  was  incarnate  ;  but  this  is  more,  to  come 
down  into  thy  heart  by  His  Holy  Spirit  ;  He 
came  near  to  us  then,  but  as  if  that  were  not 
near  enough.  He  comes  nearer  now,  for  now  He 
unites  Himself  unto  thy  person,  now  He  comes 
and  dwells  in  thy  soul  b\'  His  Holy  Spirit. 
Isaac  Ambrose. 

Of  itself  the  departure  of  our  risen  Lord 
would  neither  have  perraanelitly  ilhmiinated  the 
reflections  of  the  Church  nor  quickened  the 
graces  of  its  separate  members.  But  Ho  left 
tliis  earth  in  His  bodily  form,  to  return  as  a 
Quickening  Spirit,  in  force  and  virtue,  before 
He  comes  to  judgment.  He  ascended  up  on 
high  to  obtain  gifts  for  men  ;  and  having  re- 
ceived of  the  Fatlier,  as  the  bounteous  firstfruits 
of  His  opening  aud  omnipotent  intercession,  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  He  shed  upon  the 
earth  those  wondrous  gifts  which  the  first  Chris- 
tians saw  and  heard.     H.  P.  L. The  work 

of  men's  deliverance,  which  Christ  began  while 
He  was  on  earth.  He  carries  on  and  ci.'mpkles 
from  heaven.  He  "received  gifts  for  men" — 
the  manifold  gifts  of  the  Holy  Gliosl.  He  who 
gave  once  gives  always.  These  are  gifts  for 
men  ;  and  as  long  as  there  are  men  needing 
these  gifts,  they  will  not  cease.  And  that  will 
be  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  a 
world  of  sorrow  such  as  ours,  when  will  the 
office  of  a  Comforter  cease  ?  In  a  world  of  sin 
such  as  ours,  when  will  the  oftice  of  a  Sanctifier 
be  out  of  date  ?     Trench. 

Who  can  adequately  describe  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  benefits  dealt  out  hj  the  e.xalted 
Saviour,  and  the  munificence  with  which  He 
distributes  these  to  all  who  approach  His  throne 
of  grace  with  empty  hands  but  earnest  hearts  V 
With  all  spiritual  blessings  from  heaven  we  are 
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blessed  in  Christ,  mid  wliat  lins  already  rejoiced 
iiiillions  is  still  in  the  future  appointed  for 
millions  more  ;  yea,  the  greater  the  necesslly, 
therieherthefullilment  here  promised.      Van  0. 

He  ciinie  from  the  ii\tinite  to  the  linile  that 

He  miglit  conduct  God's  children  up  tlirough 
the  Unite  into  the  infinite  forever,  lie  leads 
them  up  widi  the  vcim:  of  mercy  on  His  lips, 
witli  the  memory  of  sufTerinj;  in  His  heart  :  anil 
the  front  ranks  of  His  innumiralile  army  raise 
their  song,  "  Unto  Him  that  loved  us,  and 
waslieil  us  from  our  sins  in  His  own  blood,  be 
glory  forever."     Kev. 

Tile  rebellious.  Tliis  completes  the  pic- 
ture of  Ihe  trinmpli.  All — e\en  llune  nations 
which  liold  out  tlie  longest  in  their  stubborn  re- 
sistanct'.  and  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  the 
Great  Victor — must  finally  aclinowk'dge  His 
sway.  All  shall  lie  united  in  one  kingdom,  and 
God  the  Lord  slull  reign  in  the  midst  of  them. 
This  is  (he  great  prophelic  idea  whicli  recurs  so 
often  in  the  writings  of  Psalmists  and  prophets. 
God  is  the  King  of  all  the  earth  ;  and.  in  spile 
of  all  opposition,  His  kingdom  shall  be  set  up, 
and  on  the  tlii'one  of  that  kingdom  His  Son, 
His  Anointed  (the  Messiah,  llie  Clirist),  shall 
reign.  Hence  it  is  that  Paul  (Eph.  4  :  9)  applies 
this  verse  to  tlie  resurrection  and  triumpliant 
ascension  of  Christ.  Tlie  apostle  sees  in  the 
litural  Old  Teslamcnt  fact  a  higher  spiritual  sig- 
nilicance.  The  ascent  of  the  ark.  in  which  God 
was  present,  into  Zion,  prefigured  the  ascent  of 
Christ  into  heaven.  As  God  came  down  to 
fight  for  His  people,  so  Christ  had  descended 
to  this  earth  for  the  salvation  of  men.  As  on 
the  return  of  the  ark  the  captives  and  the  spoil 
appeared  in  the  procession,  so  on  the  return  of 
Christ  in  trinmpli  to  heaven  (Col.  2  :  15)  He  led 
captive  sin,  and  death,  ami  hell,  and  all  evil 
powers.  As  God  had  lukni  tribute  among  men, 
which  He,  howi^ver,  as  the  victorious  monarch 
of  Israel,  had  given  to  Israel,  so  Christ  also  had 
taken  gifts  among  men  (in  His  human  nature 
and  through  His  work  on  earth)  which  He  now, 
as  ascended  Lord,  gave  to  men.  The  apostle 
sees  that  when  a  king  takes,  he  takes  to  give, 
and  therefore  substitutes  the  one  word  for  the 
other,  without  at  all  putting  the  one  word  as 
the  tmimlntion  of  the  other.  He  seizes  the  idea, 
and  represents  it  in  its  true  fulfilment.     P. 

Among  t/ie  rcbcUiouH,  that  the  Lord  God  viiglit 
dwell  lUHong  tliein  ;  that  He  might  set  up  a 
church  in  a  rebellious  world,  in  which  He 
would  dwell  by  His  Word  and  ordiiiances.  as 
of  old  in  the  sanctuary  ;  that  He  might  set  up 
His  throne  and  Christ  might  dwell  in  tlie  hearts 
of  particular  persons  that  had  been  rebellious. 


The  gracious  intention  of  ChrLst's  undirtaking 
was  to  rear  up  the  lubernncle  of  Godaniotiij  men, 
that  He  might  dwell  with  them,  and  they  might 
themselves  be  living  temples  to  His  praise 
(Ezek.  37  :  27).     H. 


"  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  He  blensrd  them. 
He  was  parted  from  them,  and  cariied  up  into 
heaven."  His  last  appearance  was  with  hands 
extended  in  benediction.  His  last  words  were 
blessings,  lie  came  from  heaven  bringing  gifts 
to  men.  His  entire  life  ministry  was  a  constant 
benefaction.  And  now,  as  He  leaves  the  world 
tliat  scorned  the  gifts  and  cnicified  the  Giver, 
His  parting  words  are  intoned  with  love — His 
hands  extended  in  benediction.  Shall  we  not 
believe  that  from  His  home  in  the  heavens  our 
ascended  Lord  is  still  .'^ending  His  piiceless  gifts 
to  men,  and  over  our  lives  His  hands  are  still 
extended  in  blessing  '!  And  shall  not  this  faith 
move  us  to  deeper  l.)ve  to  Him,  and  firmer  loy- 
alty to  His  cause  ?     E.  K.  Yming. 

The  innermost  chamber  of  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence is  open  now,  and  sinful  men  have  access, 
with  confidence  by  the  faith  of  Him,  wherever 
He  has  gone  before.  Hight  into  the  secret  of 
God's  pavilion  we  can  go,  now  and  here,  knowl- 
edge and  faith  treading  the  path  which  Jisus 
has  opened,  and  coming  lo  the  Father  by  Him. 
Kight  into  the  blaze  of  the  glory  we  shall  go 
hereafter ;  for  He  has  gone  to  prepare  a  place 
for  us,  and  when  He  overcame  the  .sharpness  of 
death.  He  opened  the  gate  of  heaven  to  all  be- 
lievers.     A.    M. Every  believer  may  say, 

Christ  did  not  only  die  and  rise  again,  but  He 
ascended  into  heaven  to  take  possession  thereof 
for  me,  to  prepare  a  place  for  mc.  He  standelh 
there  in  the  second  part  of  His  suretyship  to 
bring  me  safe  thither,  and  to  present  me  in  a 
glorious  manner.  "  not  having  spot  or  wrinkle, 
or  any  such  thing."  He  is  therefore  exercising 
His  priestly  office  for  me,  pleading  the  jDerfec- 
tion  of  His  own  righteousness  and  Ihe  virtue  of 
His  blood.  He  is  there  ready  to  answer  the  ac- 
cusations of  the  law,  the  devil,  and  sin  for  me. 
Banyan. 

Christ's  consolation  to  His  disciples  in  the 
parting  hour  was,  "  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for 
you. "  How  much  was  included  in  these  words 
we  shall  never  know  till  we,  like  Him,  see  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  like  Him  are  satis- 
fied. But  we  can  dimly  see  that,  on  the  one 
hand.  His  death,  and,  on  the  other  hand.  His  en- 
trance into  that  holiest  of  all.  make  ready  for 
us  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house. 
He  was  crucified  for  our  offences.  He  was  raised 
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again  for  our  justification.  lie  is  passefl  tlirough 
tlio  lieaveus  to  sluud  our  fororiinnur  in  Hit-  prcs- 
(;nce  of  Grod  ;  and  bj'  all  tliese  mighly  acts  He 
prepares  the  heavenly  places  for  us.  As  the 
sun  behiuJ  a  cloud,  which  hides  it  from  us,  is 
still  pouring  out  its  rays  on  far-off  lands,  so  He, 
veiled  in  dark  sunset  clouds  of  Calvary,  sent 
the  energy  of  His  passion  and  cross  iuto  the  un- 
seen world  and  made  it  possible  that  we  should 
enter  there.  "  When  Thou  didst  overcome  Ihe 
sharpness  of  death,  Thou  didst  open  the  gates 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  all  believer.-;. "  As 
one  who  precedes  a  mighty  host,  provides  and 
prepares  rest  for  their  weariness,  and  food  for 
their  hunger,  in  some  city  on  their  line  of  march, 
and  havmg  made  all  things  ready,  is  at  the 
gates  to  welcome  their  travel-stained  ranks 
when  they  arrive,  and  guide  them  to  their  re- 
pose ;  so  He  has  gone  before,  our  forerunner, 
to  order  all  things  for  us  there.  It  may  be  that 
unless  Chri^it  were  in  heaven,  our  Brolher  as 
well  as  our  Lord,  it  were  no  place  for  mortals. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  this  we  know,  that  the  Father 
prepares  a  place  for  us  by  the  eternal  counsel 
of  His  love,  and  by  the  all-sufficient  work  of 
Christ,  by  whom  we  have  access  to  the  Father. 
A.  M. 

Let  us  not  lose  out  of  our  conception  of  the 
glorified  Christ  this  truth,  that  He  is  actually 
human  still.  His  body  is  changed,  glorilied,  as 
our  bodies  shall  be  changed,  glorified  in  our 
resurrection  ;  yet  it  is  still  Ihe  .same  body  which 
He  had  on  the  earth.  His  humanity  was  car- 
ried up  to  heaven.  As  he  never  for  a  moment 
ceased  to  be  God  while  here  on  the  earth  in 
lowly  flesh,  so  He  has  never  for  a  moment  ceased 
to  be  man  since  a.sccnding  into  the  heavenly 
places.  The  Godhead  and  the  humanity  are 
forever  inseparable.  The  tender  compassion  of 
the  Jesus  of  the  Gospels  was  not  lost  when  He 
went  up  out  of  our  sight  and  was  exalted  to  the 
throne.  Our  King  has  a  human  heart,  with 
liumanaflections.  sympathies, and  feelijigs.  Our 
liOrd,  to  whom  we  pray,  on  whose  arm  we  lean 
in  weakness,  to  whose  mercy  we  flee  when  we 
liave  sinned,  to  whom  we  turn  for  help  in  weak- 
ness and  comfort  in  sorrow,  is  o\ir  Brother,  with 
a  nature  like  ours.  How  near  it  brings  Him  to 
us  to  think  of  Him  as  really  human  still,  in  His 
eternal  glory  !  How  it  exalts  our  thought  of 
the  dignity  of  humanity  to  remember  that  one 
of  our  race  i^on  the  throne  of  thrones  !     .1.  R.  JI. 

The  ascension  is  the  completi.in  of  the  resur- 
rection. It  corresponds  to  Ihe  supernatural 
birth,  and  the  evangelist  whose  recoi-d  of  the 
nativity  is  the  fullest  is  also  he  who  principally 
tells  us  of  the  humanity,  which  had  been  born 


in  Bethlehem,  being  taken  up  to  the  throne  of 
God.  The  ascension  witnesses  to  the  complete- 
ness of  His  sacrifice,  to  its  acceptance  by  the 
Father,  to  the  presence  within  the  veil  of  our 
all-powerful  intercessor,  to  the  elevation  to  su- 
preme authority  of  Ihe  Man  who  is  our  Brother. 
The  eternal  Word  ascended  where  He  had  been 
from  befoie  the  beginning,  but  the  manhood  is 
new  to  the  throne  of  the  universe.  Where  He  is, 
there  shall  also  His  servants  be  ;  and  as  He  is,  so 
shall  they  too  become.  Even  now  we  may,  in 
a  very  real  sense,  live  with  Christ  in  heavenly 
places  ;  and  if  we  believe  tli.at  He  has  gone  uji 
on  high,  we  loo  should  "  set  our  affections"  and 
thoughts  "on  things  above,  where  Christ  is 
sitting  at  the  right  hiind  of  God."  For  where 
our  "  treasure"  is,  there  should  and  shall  our 
"hearts"  be  also.  The  disciples  showed  us 
how  we  should  think  of  the  ascension  when 
they  worshipped  Him,  thus  declared  Hira  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  and  then  turned  all  the  more 
joyfully  to  their  homely  tasks,  and  drowned 
the  pain  of  parting  in  the  Hood  of  joj-  which 
poured  over  their  spirits.  Thej-  made  all  life 
worship,  every  place  a  temple,  and  every  act 
and  word  adoration.  Thus  joyfull)',  and  with 
unceasing  thankfulness  and  praise  making  mu- 
sic in  life  and  lip,  should  those  pass  the  brief 
hours  of  earthly  sojourning,  wliose  lives  are  hid 
with  Christ  in  God.  Where  lie  is,  is  their 
home.  It  becomes  them  to  live  here  as  pilgrims 
and  sojourners.     A.  M. 

19.  The  description  of  the  great  triumphal 
procession  is  here  suddenly  broken  off  with  an 
ascription  of  praise  to  God  as  the  protector  and 
avenger  of  His  people,  and  is  not  again  resumed 
till  V.  24.  Bmrctli  our  burden.  The  majesty 
of  God  and  the  tenderness  of  God  are  thus  ever 
associated  in  Holy  Scripture.  The  same  God 
who  came  once  in  awful  glory  to  Sinai,  and 
who  now,  accompanied  by  myriads  of  angels, 
enters  into  His  tanetuary  in  Ziun,  is  the  God 
who  bears  the  burden  which  is  too  lieavy  for 
us  ;  or,  perhaps,  "  who  bears  '(«,"  i.e.,  carries 
us,  as  a  shejiherd  when  he  finds  the  lost  sheep 
lays  it  upon  his  shoulder.     P. 

He  daily  bearcth  our  burdens ;  or, 
as  the  Hebrew  has  it,  "day  by  day  beareth." 
It  means  that  He  so  knits  Himself  with  us  as 
that  all  which  touches  us  touches  Him  ;  that  He 
takes  a  share  in  all  our  pressing  duties,  and 
feels  the  reflection  from  all  our  sorrows  and 
pains.  There  is  sometliiug  deeper  than  sym- 
pathy in  that  great  Heart,  which  gatliers  into 
itself  all  hearts,  and  in  that  great  Being  whose 
being  underlies  all  our  beings,  and  is  the  root 
from  which  we  all  live  and  grow.     In  simple 
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though  profound  vprily,  God  has  that  which  is 
most  truly  ri,'presi-iite<l  to  man  hy  calling  it  a 
fellow-feeling  wilh  our  infirniilics  anil  sorrows. 
.  .  .  People  talk  much  rLihl)ish  about  the 
"stern  Old  Testament  Dcily."  Is  there  any- 
thing sw.eter.  grMter,  more  heart-coiupelliiig 
and  heart  softening  than  such  a  thought  as  this 
— a  God  tlial  eariies  men's  loads?  How  all  the 
majesty  bows  itself  and  declares  itself  enlisted 
on  our  side  when  we  think  that  "  lie  that  sit- 
teth  ou  the  circle  of  the  heavens"  is  the  God 
that  "  daily  beareth  our  burdens"  !  And  this 
is  the  toue  of  the  Old  Testaiiient  throughout. 
A.  JI. 

aO.  "  The  issues  of  death" — the  goings  forth 
from  under  His  power.  It  is  God's  prerogative 
to  bring  His  people  up  from  the  perils  and 
power  of  death  when  He  will — which  is  said 
here  with  special  reference  to  the  imminent 
perils  of  natural  destruction  from  winch  God 

hud  preserved  His  people.     C. The  ways  of 

our  departing  out  of  this  life  are  in  His  hands  ; 
and  so  in  this  sense  of  the  words,  the  issue  of 
death  is  a  deliverance  in  death  ;  not  that  God 
will  deliver  us  from  dying,  but  that  He  will 
have  a  care  of  us  in  the  hour  of  death,  of  what 
kind  soever  our  passage  be.     D nine. 

ijl.  Tlie  reverse  of  the  previous  truth  ;  God 
will  take  terrible  vengeance  on  His  enemies. 

ii2.  I  will  bring  again.  No  object  is 
supplied,  but  it  iseviilent  from  the  context  that 
the  enemies  of  Israel  are  meant.  God  will  bring 
these  back,  wherever  they  may  have  fled  in  the 
hope  of  safety,  and  give  them  up  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Israel.  Prom  Bashan  in  Ihe  east,  and 
from  the  sea  in  the  ii^cst,  from  the  hdyhts  of  the 
monnlains,  and  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  (one 
or  botli  of  these  antitheses  may  be  designed), 
they  shall  be  brought  back  (Amos  9  :  1-3).     P. 

Even  if  these  foes  of  Israel  have  hidden 

tliemseU'es  in  the  most  remote  places,  God  will 
fetch  them  back  antl  make  His  people  the  exe- 
cutioners of  Ilis  lighteousness  upon  them. 
Over  against  llie  hiding  in  Ihe  forests  of  moun- 
tainous Baslian  there  stanels  the  hiding  in  the 
abyss  of  the  sea — the  impossible  being  assumed 
as  possible — as  being  the  deepest  place  in  which 
they  can  hide.     D. 

24,  25.  The  picture  of  the  triumphal  pro- 
cession to  the  sanctuary  is  now  resumed  (from 

v.    17).       P. The    "goings"   of    God   here 

thought  of  are  thos.e  in  which  he  went  forth  at 
the  head  of  the  hosts  of  Isracd,  and  by  His 
providential  agencies  smote  and  subdued  their 
enemies.  Then  he  went  forth  from  His  sanc- 
tuary ;  these  goings  forth  were  fitly  celebrated 
in  the  sanctuary  after  the  victory  was  won. 


Wo  have  the  grand  procession  here  in  view  ; 
the  singers  leading  the  train  ;  the  instrumental 
peiformers  nc.vt  ,  and  all  these  2/i  the  midst  oi 
damsels  playing  the  timbrel.  This  seems  to  be 
precisely   what  the   Hebrew  words  mean.     C. 

Israel's  festival  of  victory  is  regarded  as  a 

triumphal  procession  of  God  Himself,  of  the 
King,  who  reigns  iu  holiness  aud  who  has  now 
subjugated  anel  humbled  the  profaue,  unholy 
world.     D. 

27.  Representatives  of  all  Ihe  tribes  sup- 
posed to  be  there,  i.e.,  in  the  triumphal  march. 
They  seem  to  be  selected,  partly  with  reference 
to  their  local  habitation,  as  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities  of  Israel  ;  partly  because 
the  most  remarkable  exploits,  trpm  the  lime  of 
Moses  to  the  time  of  David,  were  performed  by 

these  tribes.      A. •  Bcnjatnin   the  yourujest, 

thiir  ruler.  This  recognizes  Saul,  the  tirst  king 
of  Israel,  as  belonging  to  Ihe  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
and  the  location  of  the  sanctuary  within  its 
borders.  Jtidah  follows,  the  tribe  to  which  Ihe 
sceptre  of  I.srael  had  been  permanently  attached 
by  the  prophecy  of  Jacob  in  Gen.  49  :  10,  con- 
firmeel  by  Ihe  promise  to  Daviel  in  2  Sam.  7  :  12- 
16.  Zehnloii  and  Kuphiuli  had  possession  on 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom,  and  arc 
miMitioned  in  the  song  of  Deborah  as  having 
dislinguishcel  themselrcs  by  their  valor  in  the 
early  history  of  the  nation.     De  M^itt. 

"  Deiijamin,  Judah,  Zebulon,  I^aphlnli." 
The  same  tribes  are  prominent  in  the  New 
Testament,  as  foremost  iu  the  battle  of  the 
Church  against  the  world.  Paul,  Ihe  "  least" 
of  Ihe  apostles,  was  by  origin  Saul  of  Benja- 
min. Christ.  "  Ihe  Liemof  the  tribe  of  Judah," 
James  aud  John,  the  brothers,  the  other  James. 
Tliaddcus,  and  Simon,  were  from  Judah,  anel 
the  other  apostles  were  from  Napthalini  and 
Zabulon,  or  Galilee.     Fau.'.-wt. 

2S-35.  The  Psalmist  now  turns  in  prayer 
to  that  God  who  has  ascended  into  His  liidy 
habitation,  beseeching  Him  thence  to  manifest 
His  power  in  Ihe  subjugation  of  all  enondes  ; 
he  beholds  the  nations  bringing  tribute  to  Him 
as  to  their  sovereign  ;  and  finally  calls  upon 
them  to  j  'in  in  loud  praise  and  worship  of  Him 
ivho  rules  in  heaven,  and  who  is  the  God  of 
Israel.     P. 

30.  In  V.  29  the  vohmtary  submission  of  for- 
eign powcis  i-i  described.  Here  the  prayer  is 
Ihat  God  would  compel  to  submission  those 
who  oppose  themselves.  T/ie  beast  of  tlm  reed, 
evidently  a  symbolical  description  of  Egypt. 
Either  thi^  crocodile  is  meant,  or  the  hippopot- 
amus. Probably  the  former,  as  the  latter  does 
uot  occur  as  a  symbol  of  Egypt.     Egypt  is 
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selecled  as  an  example  of  the  nations  of  the 
world,  btlng  at  lliis  lime,  no  doubt,  the  leading 
power.  The  general  sense  is  sufficiently  clear. 
The  Psalmist  anticipates  the  entire  subjection 
of  all  the  piiuccs  and  nations  of  the  earth  to  the 
God  who  has  now  seated  Himself  on  His  throne 
in  Zion.     P. 

Egypt  appears  here  as  the  greatest  and  most 
dreaded  world-power  ;  Elohini  is  to  set  limits 
to  the  haughty  ones  that  exalt  themselves  above 
Israel  and  Israel's  God.  Bulls  are  an  emblem 
of  the  kings,  and  "  calves"  of  the  peoples  over 
whom  the  kings  ride  ;  with  the  one  emblem 
there  is  associated  the  idea  of  defiant  self  con- 
fidence, with  the  other  that  of  well-to-do  secu- 
rity.    D. The  last  clause  is  not  a  prayer,  but 

a  prophecy,  built  on  history  :  Thou  had  scat- 
tered the  war-loving  nation,  and  Thou  wilt 
yet  again.     C. 

31.  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  are  mentioned  as 
examples  of  the  most  wealthy  and  powerful 
nations,  who  will  bring  their  treasures  and  pour 

out  their  gifts  before  God.     P. They  shall 

come  out  of  Egypt  to  Jerusalem,  as  promised 
above  (v.  29),  to  bring  thither  their  offerings  to 
the  true  God.  So  I'^aiah  (19  :  31,  22).  Ethiopia 
shall  hasten  her  hauiis  toward  God  :  literally, 
make  thein  run.  Lifting  up  the  hands  to  God 
is  with  the  Psalmist  an  act  of  worship,  yet 
probably  in  this  connection  involving  the  pres- 
i-ntation  of  her  gifts  to  the  God  of  Israel.     0. 

3'i.  The  remaining  verses  of  the  Psalm  are, 
in  fact,  prophetic.  Standing  in  the  midst  of 
that  future  glory,  which  he  anticipates  so  vividly 
that  it  seems  already  lo  be  present,  the  P.salmist 
calls  upon  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  to 
praise  God,  who«e  glory  is  in  heaven,  but  who 
lias  also  chosen  Zion,  there  to  dwell,  and  to 
manifest  His  glory,  as  lie  manifests  it  in  heav- 
en.    P. 

32-36.  To  Ilini  who  is  presented  as  riding 
in  triumph  through  His  ancient  heavens  and 
proclaiming  liis  presence — to  Ilim  who,  in  na- 
ture, and  still  more  in  the  wonders  of  His  spir- 
itual government,  out  of  Ills  Iwly  place  (Psalm 
43  :  3),  is  terrible,  who  rules  His  Church  and 
by  His  Church  rules  the  world  in  righteousness 
— let  all  nations  and  kingdoms  give  honor  and 
power  and  dominion  evermore.     Favsset. 

33.  Ti>  Him  that  ridcth  vpon  the  hearen  of 
heatenit.  Before,  He  was  described  in  His 
caithly  manifestations  as  marching  through 
the  desert ;  now,  ia  llis  celestial  glory,  as  rid- 


ing in  the  heavens  of  the  primeval  ages.  Long 
ere  this  heaven  and  earth  were  made,  the  loftier 
abodes  of  the  Deity  stood  fast  ;  before  men  or 
angels  were  created,  the  splendors  of  the  Great 
King  were  as  great  as  now,  and  His  triumphs 
as  glorious.     S. 

33,  34.  Here  the  writer  seems  to  hear  an 
audible  response  from  the  skies,  and  hence  his 
exclamation  at  the  roar  of  the  thunder,  "  Lo, 
He  uttcreth,"  etc.  Then  he  demands  that  all 
ascribe  strength  unto  God,  assigning  as  the 
reason  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Divine 
power.  It  is  revealed  in  the  protection  of  the 
chosen  people,  while  at  the  same  time  it  lias  its 
seat  in  the  skies  and  so  extends  throughout  the 
universe.     T.  W.  C. 

.  35.  From  Thy  sanctuaries.  So  (110  :  2) 
"Jehovah  shall  .send  the  rod  of  Thy  strength 
out  of  Zion,"  as  the  seat  of  God's  dominion,  as 
the  centre /ro»j  wliich  He  exercises  His  power. 

P. The  taking  up  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  the 

world  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  the  great 
theme  of  the  Apocalypse,  is  also  at  bottom  the 
theme  of  this  P.salm.  The  tir.st  half  closed  with 
Jehovah's  triumphant  ascension  ;  the  second 
closes  with  the  results  of  His  victory  and  tii- 
umph,  results  which  embrace  the  Gentile  world. 
D. 

GiTctli  §trcng(li  to  Ili!« people.  The 
Lord  is  the  fountain  of  all  might.  He  is  strong 
and  makes  strong  ;  blessed  are  they  who  draw 
from  His  resources,  they  shall  renew  their 
strength.  While  the  self-sufficient  faint,  tnc 
All  sufficient  shall  sustain  the  feeblest  believer. 
"  Blessed  be  God."  A  short  but  sweet  conclu- 
sion. Let  our  souls  tay  Amen  to  it  ;  and  yet 
again.  Amen.     S. 


The  whole  Psalm  is  full  of  devotion.  Its  au- 
thor, the  sweet  singer  of  Israel,  never  soared 
on  so  lofty  a  wing  as  in  these  stirring  strains, 
but  here,  as  elsewhere  In  the  Scripture,  the  hu- 
man element  does  not  exclude  the  Divine,  nor 
earth  displace  heaven,  but  the  glory  is  alnays 
ascribed  to  the  Most  High.  There  is  no  praise 
of  angels  or  men,  but  the  poet's  genius  rever- 
ently falls  at  the  feet  of  bis  Maker,  and  over 
and  over  gives  to  Him  the  praiic  due  to  His 
name.  The  most  glowing,  the  most  spirited, 
the  most  powerful  hymn  in  the  whole  Psalter 
is  at  the  same  time  the  one  most  alive  with  faith 
and  consecration.     T.  W.  C. 
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FOR   THE   CHIEF    MUSICIAN  ;    SET    TO   BHOSHANNIM.       A   PSALM   OP   DAVID. 


1  Save  me,  O  God  ; 

For  the  waters  are  come  in  unto  my  soul. 

2  I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  stand- 

ing : 
I  am   come   into   <leep   waters,   where   the 

floods  overflow  me. 
8  I  am  weary  with  my  crying  ;  my  throat  is 

dried  ; 
Mine  eyes  fail  wliile  I  wait  for  my  God. 

4  They  that  hate  me  without  a  cause  arc  more 

than  tlic  hairs  of  mine  head ; 
They  that   would  cut  me  off,  being  mine 

enemies  wrongfully,  are  mighty  : 
Then  I  restored  that  which  I  took  not  away. 

5  O  God,  thou  knowest  my  foolishness  ; 
And  ray  sins  are  not  hid  from  thee. 

6  Let  not  them  that  wait  on  thee  be  ashamed 

through  me,  O  Lord  God  of  hosts  : 
Let  not  those  tliat  seek  thee  be  brought  to 
dishonour  through  me,  O  God  of  Israel. 

7  Because  for  thy  sake  I  haire  borne  reproach  ; 
Shame  hath  covered  my  face. 

8  I  am  become  a  stranger  unto  my  brethren, 
And  an  alien  unto  ni}'  mother's  children. 

9  For  the  zeal  of  thine  house  hath  eaten  me 

up  ; 
And  the  reproaches  of  them  that  reproach 
thee  are  fallen  upon  ine. 

10  When  I  wept,  and  chastened  my  soul  with 

fasting, 
Tliat  was  to  my  reproach. 

11  Wlien  I  made  sackcloth  my  clothing, 
I  became  a  proverb  unto  them. 

12  They  tliat  sit  in  the  gate  talk  of  me  ; 
And  I  am  the  song  of  the  drunkards. 

1.3  But  as  for  me,  my  prayer  is  unto  thee,  O 
Loud,  in  an  acceptable  time  : 
O  God,  in  the  multitude  of  thy  mercy. 
Answer  me  in  the  truth  of  thy  salvation. 

14  Deliver  mc  out  of  the  mire,  and  let  me  not 

sink  : 
Let  me  be  delivered  from  them  that  hate 
me,  and  out  of  the  deep  waters. 

15  Let  not  the  waterflood  overwhelm  me, 
Neither  let  the  deep  swallow  me  up  ; 

And  let  not  the  pit  shut  her  mouth  upon 
me. 


16  Answer  me,  O  Lord  ;  for  thy  lovingkind- 

ness  is  good  : 
According  to  the  multitude  of  thy  tender 
mef  cies  turn  thou  unto  me. 

17  And  hide  not  thy  face  from  thy  servant ; 
For  I  am  in  distress  ;  answer  me  speedily. 

18  Draw  nigh  unto  my  soul,  and  redeem  it. : 
Kausoni  me  because  of  mine  enemies. 

19  Thou  knowest  my  reproach,  and  my  shame, 

and  my  dishonour  ; 
Mine  adversaries  are  all  before  thee. 

20  Reproach  hath  broken  my  heart  ;  and  I  am 

fall  of  heaviness  : 
And  I  looked  for  some  to  take  pity,  but 

there  was  none  ; 
And  for  comforters,  but  I  found  none. 

21  They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my  meat  ; 

And  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to 
diink. 

22  Let  their  table  before  them  become  a  snare  ; 
And  when  they  are  in  peace,  let  it  become  a 

trap. 

23  Let  their  eyes  be  darkened,  that  they  see 

not  ; 
And  make  their  loins  continually  to  shake. 

24  Pour  out  thine  indignation  upon  them. 
And  let  the  fierceness  of  thine  auger  overtake 

them. 

25  Let  their  babitatjon  be  desolate  ; 
Let  none  dwell  in  their  tents. 

26  For  they  persecute   him   whom   thou  hast 

smitten  ; 
And  they  tell  of  the  sorrow  of  those  whom 
thou  hast  wounded. 

27  Add  iniquity  unto  their  iniquity  . 

And  let  them  not  come  into  thy  righteous- 
ness. 

28  Let  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life. 
And  not  be  written  with  the  righteous. 

29  But  I  am  poor  and  sorrowful : 

Let  thy  salvation,   O   God,   set   me  up  on 
high. 

30  I  will  praise  the  name  of  God  with  a  song. 
And  will  magnify  him  with  thanksgiving. 

31  And  it  .shall  please  the  Lobd  belter  than  an 

ox. 
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Or  a  bullock  that  hath  horns  and  hoofs. 
33  The  meek  have  seen  it,  and  are  glad  : 

Ye  lliat  seek  after  God,  let  your  heart  live. 
33  For  the  Loud  hearelh  the  needy. 

And  despiseth  not  his  prisoners. 
84  Let  Heaven  and  earth  praise  him, 

The    seas,   and    every   thing   that    nioveth 
therein. 


3o  For  God  will  save  Zion,  and  build  the  cities 
of  Judah  ; 
And  they  shall  abide  there,  and  have  it  in 
possessioa. 
36  The  seed  also  of  his  servants  shall  inherit  it  ; 
And  tliej'  that  love  his  name  shall   dwell 
therein. 


When  and  by  whom  this  Psalm  was  writ- 
ten we  have  no  very  certain  clew  to  guide  us. 
All  that  is  certain  from  the  general  tenor  of  the 
Psalm  is,  that  it  was  writteu  under  circum- 
stances of  great  and  unmerited  suffering,  by 
one  who  was  persecuted  for  rigliteousntss' 
sake.  The  zeal  which  he  had  shown  for  the 
service  and  honor  of  Gud  had  provoked  tlie 
hostility  of  bad  men  against  him,  and  made 
him  the  object  of  their  unlioly  mockery.  In 
the  former  part  of  the  Psalm  we  have  the  fact 
of  Ihis  persecution  detailed,  in  the  form  of  a 
humble  complaint  to  God.  togetlier  with  an  ear- 
nest prayer  for  deliverance.  In  the  latter  part 
there  is  a  marked  change  of  feeling.  The  sad, 
humble,  subdued,  entreating  tone  in  which  he 
had  spoken,  turns  suddenly  into  a  strong  out- 
Ijurst  of  indignant  execration.  In  some  of  ils 
features  this  Psalm  bears  much  resemblance  to 
Psalms  35  and  109.  In  all  three  Psalms  there 
is  the  same  deep  sense  of  grievous  wrong,  of 
innocence  unjustly  persecuted,  and  in  all  alike 
the  same  burning  indignation  is  poured  in  a 
hot  lava-stream  of  anathemas  upon  the  perse- 
cutors.    P. 

The  subject  of  the  Psalm  is  an  ideal  person, 
representing  the  whole  class  of  righteous  Sdflcr- 
ers.  The  only  individual  in  whom  the  various 
traits  meet  is  Christ.  That  He  is  not,  however, 
the  exclusive  or  even  the  immediate  subject  is 
clear  flora  the  confession  in  v.  5.  There  is  no 
Psalm,  except  the  twenty-second,  more  dis- 
tinctly applied  to  Him  in  the  New  Testament. 

A. The  whole  P.salm  is  typico-prophetic,  so 

far  as  it  is  the  account  of  tlie  history  of  a  life 
and  suffering,  whelher  it  be  the  history  of  a 
king  or  a  prophet,  fashioned  by  God  into  a 
prophecy  in  fact  of  Jesus  tlie  Christ,  and  so  far 
as  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  has  even  fashioned 
the  account  ilsclf  into  a  word  of  prophecy  con- 
cerning the  Coming  One.     D. 

This  has  u.sually  been  regarded  as  a  Messianic 
Psalm.  No  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
Scriptures  is  more  frequently  quoted  in  the 
New,  with  the  exc  ;plion  of  Psalm  22.  When 
Jesus  drives  the  buyers  and  sellers  from  Ihe 
Temple  (John  3  :  17),  His  disciples  are  reminded 


of  the  words  of  v.  9.  When  it  is  said  (John 
15  :  25)  that  the  enemies  of  Jesus  hated  Him 
without  a  caiise,  and  this  is  looked  upon  as  a 
fulfilment  of  Scripture,  the  reference  is  prob- 
ably to  v.  4  (though  it  may  be  also  to  35 :  19!. 
To  Him,  and  the  reproach  which  He  endured 
for  the  sake  of  God,  Paul  (Rom.  15  :  3)  lefcrs 
the  words  of  this  I'salm  (v.  9),  "  The  reproaches 
of  them  that  reproached  Thee  are  fallen  upon 
me."  In  v.  13  we  have  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
mockery  of  our  Lord  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
prfEtorium  ;  in  v.  21,  the  giving  of  the  vinegar 
and  the  gall  found  their  counterpart  in  tho 
scenes  of  the  crucifixion  (.Matt.  27  :  34).  In 
Jolm  19  :  28  there  is  an  allusion,  probably,  to 
V.  21  of  this  P.salm  (and  to  23  :  15).  The  im- 
precation in  V.  25  is  said,  in  Acts  1  :  20,  to  have 
been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  Judas  Iscariot, 
thougli,  as  the  words  of  the  Psalm  are  plural, 
the  citation  is  evidently  made  with  some  fice- 
dom.  According  to  Kom.  11  :  9,  10.  the  rejec- 
tion of  Israel  may  best  be  described  in  the 
words  of  vs.  22.  23. 

It  will  be  observed  that  many  of  these  quota- 
tions are  made  generally,  by  way  of  illustration 
and  application,  rather  than  as  prophecies 
which  have  received  fulfilment.  Enough,  how- 
ever, remains  to  justify  the  Messianic  sense  of 
the  Psalm,  provided  our  interpretation  be  fair 
and  sober.  The  broad  principle  laid  down  in 
the  introduction  to  the  twenty-second  Psalm 
applies  here.  The  history  of  propliets  and  holy 
men  of  old  is  a  typical  history.  They  were,  it 
may  be  said,  representative  men,  suffering  and 
hoping,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  the 
nation  whom  they  represcnicd.  In  their  suffer- 
ings they  were  feeble  and  transient  images  of 
the  Great  Sufferer  who  by  His  sufferings  ac- 
complished man's  redemption  ;  their  hopes 
could  never  be  fully  realized  but  in  Ihe  issue  of 
His  work,  nor  their  aspirations  be  truly  uttered 
save  by  His  mouth.  But  confessions  of  sinful- 
ness and  imprecations  of  vengeance,  mingling 
wilh  these  better  hopes  and  aspirations,  area 
beacon  to  guide  us  in  our  interpretation.  They 
teach  us  that  the  Psalm  is  not  a  prediction; 
that  the  Psalmist  does  not  put  himself  in  the 
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place  of  the  Messiah  to  come.  They  show  us 
tiiat  here,  as  iadeod  ia  all  Scripture,  two 
Btrcams,  the  human  ami  tlie  Divine,  flow  on  in 
the  same  channel.  They  stem  destined  to  re- 
mind us  that  if  prophets  and  minstrels  of  old 
were  types  of  the  Great  Teacher  of  the  Church, 
yet  that  they  were  so  only  in  some  respects, 
and  not  allogctlier.  They  bear  witness  to  the 
imperfection  of  those  by  whom  God  spake  in 
time  past  unlo  the  fathers,  in  many  portions 
and  in  many  ways,  even  while  they  point  to 
Him  who  is  tlie  living  Word,  the  perfect  reve- 
lation of  the  Father. 

1-4.  These  contain  the  cry  for  help,  and  the 
description  of  the  Psalmist's  miserable  condi- 
tion. 

41.  Without  cause,  as  in  35  :  19  ;  S8  :  19. 
To  this  passage,  probably,  allusion  is  made  by 
our  Lord  (John  15  :  35).  The  manner  of  cita- 
tion plainly  shows  how  we  an;  to  understand 
the  words  "  that  it  might  be  fulfilled."  What 
wa-T  true,  in  some  sense,  even  of  the  suffering 
Israelite  under  tlie  law,  was  still  more  true  of 
Him  in  whom  was  no  sin,  and  whom,  therefore. 
His  enemies  did  indeed  hate  without  cause. 

5.  Then  follows  the  appeal  to  God  from  the 
unriihteousDessof  men.  The  manner  in  which 
this  appeal  is  made  is,  how.'ver,  unusual.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  under  such  circumstances,  we 
find  a  strong  assertion  of  tlie  integrity  and  inno- 
cence of  the  sufferer,  and  a  complaint  that  he 
suffers  uii ju^tly  ;  here,  on  the  contrary,  we  find 
him  appealing  to  God's  knowledge  of  his/W- 
inhnexa  anil  his  sins.  He  does  not  attempt  to 
assert  that  he  is  innocent,  but  only  that  his 
enemies  are  unjust  and  malicious  in  their  at- 
tacks. And  then  he  urges  his  appeal  for  mercy 
on  the  ground  that  others  who  trust  in  God  will 
be  put  to  shame,  if  His  servant  is  left  to  perish. 
P. 

AVhen  we  feel  that  we  have  been  foolish  we 
are  not,  therefore,  to  cease  from  prayer,  but 
rather  to  be  more  eager  and  fervent  in  it.  They 
who  have  seen  their  sins  iu  the  light  of  God's 
omniscience  are  able  to  appeal  to  that  omni- 
science in  proof  of  their  piety.  He  who  can 
say,  "  Tlwii  knaiccst  my  foolishness,"  is  the  only 
man  who  can  add,  "  But  Thou  knowest  that 
I  love  thee."     S. 

God  is  full  of  compassion  to  the  sinner, 
whose  worst  of  sin  He  knows.  It  is  not  pity 
merely  that  comes  from  Him,  but  sympathy  ; 
and  how  wide  the  difference  between  these  the 
struggling  heart  understands.  Our  comfort 
does  not  begin  in  forgetting  our  sins,  but  in 
remembering  them,  and  in  bringing  them  all 
under  the  view  of  His  mercy,  which  is  as  wide 


and  wakeful  as  His  omniscience.  "  0  God  I 
Tliou  knowest  my  foolishness,  and  my  sins  are 
not  hid  from  Thee."  Our  confidence  is  sus- 
tained by  tliinkiiig  that  as  His  knowledge  of 
us  is  far  larger  than  our  own,  as  He  is  greater 
tiian  our  hearts,  and  sees  secret  sins  we  over- 
look, and  past  sins  we  forget,  so  His  mercy  is 
exalted  above  our  conception,  "  as  high  as 
heaven  is  above  Ihe  eartii,"  and  ready  to  put 
our  sins  away  '"  as  far  as  east  is  from  the  west." 
Ker. 

6.  The  heaped-up  Divine  names  are  so  many 
appeals  to  God's  honor,  to  the  truth  of  His 
covenant  relationship.  The  one  praying  here 
is  indeed  a  sinner  ;  but  what  men  are  doing  to 
him  is  not  justified  thereby  ;  he  suffers  it  for 
the  Lord's  sake,  it  is  the  Lord  Himself  that  is 
reviled  in  his  person.  Upon  this  he  in  v.  7  bases 
his  prayer.     D. 

9.  Ilatli  consumed,  literally,  "eaten." 
Similar  expressions  with  respect  to  the  prophets 
will  be  found  (Jer.  6:11;  15  :  17  :  Ezek.  3  :  14). 
This,  which  was  true  in  various  imperfect  de- 
grees of  these  servants  of  God  of  old,  was  in  a 
far  higlier  sense  true  of  the  only  begotten  Son, 
who  could  say,  I  seek  not  Mine  own  glory. 
Hence,  when  He  purged  the  Temple,  the  dis- 
ciples could  not  help  thinking  of  these  words  of 
the  Psalm,  as  finding  their  best  application  in 
Him  (John  3  :  17).     P. 

16.  For  Tliy  loviiigkindness  ia 
Sood.  By  Ihe  greatness  of  Thy  love  have 
pity  upon  Thine  afflicted.  It  is  alwa3's  a  stay 
to  the  soul  to  dwell  upon  the  pie  eminence  and 
excellence  of  the  Lord's  mercy.  It  has  fur- 
nished sad  souls  much  good  cheer  to  take  to 
pieces  that  grand  old  Saxon  word,  which  is  here 
used  in  our  version,  "  lavingkimlness."  Its 
composition  is  of  two  most  sweet  and  fragrant 
things,  fitted  to  inspire  strength  into  the  faint- 
ing, and  make  desolate  hearts  sing  for  joy.     S. 

19.  The  second  principal  division  of  Ihe 
Psalm  opens  with  a  renewed  appeal  to  God. 
(Compare  vs.  5  and  13.)  There  is  a  repetition 
of  what  had  been  said  already  (vs.  4,  7,  9,  etc.), 
together  with  the  additional  aggravation  men- 
tioned in  V.  31.  TIlou  knoAvest.  In  the 
certainty  that  all  his  sorrows,  fears,  sicknesses, 
reproach,  sufferings,  are  known  to  God,  the 
Psalmist  au'iiin  finds  his  consolation.     P. 

20.  Broken  my  liearl.  If  ever  human 
heart  was  riven  and  ruptured  by  the  mere 
amount  of  mental  agony  that  was  endured,  it 
would  surely  be  that  of  our  Redeemer,  when, 
during  those  dark  and  dreadful  hours  on  the 
cross.  He,  "  being  made  a  curse  for  us,"  "  bore 
our  giiefs,  and  carried  our  sorrows,"  and  suf- 
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fcred  for  sin  the  malediction  of  God  aud  man, 
''  full  of  anguish,"  and  now  "exceeding  sor- 
rowful even  unlo  death."  There  are  theologi- 
cal as  well  as  medical  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
opinion  that  Christ,  in  reality,  died  from  a  rup- 
tured or  broken  heart.  If  tlie  various  won- 
drous prophecies  aud  minute  predictions  in 
Psalms  22  aud  09.  regarding  the  circumstances 
connecled  with  Christ's  death,  be  justly  held  as 
literally  true,  such  as,  "They  pierced  My 
liands  and  My  feet,"  "  They  part  My  garments 
among  tliem,  and  cast  lots  >ipon  My  vesture," 
etc.,  why  should  we  regard  as  merely  meta- 
phorical aud  not  as  literally  true  also  this  dec- 
laration, "  licproach  hath  broken  my  ht'drt."  JSir 
J.  y.  Si'mpsun. 

21.  Vinegar,  or.  "  sour  wine."  ilatlliew, 
who  never  forgets  the  foreshadowiugs  of  the 
Old  Testament,  alludes,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
to  this  verse  of  the  Psalm,  when  he  mentions, 
in  his  narrative  of  the  crucifixion,  that  the  Ro- 
man soldiers  offered  our  Lord  "  vinegar  mingled 
with  gall."     P. 

82.  The  imprecations  in  this  verse  and  these 
following  it  are  revolting  only  when  considered 
as  the  expression  of  malignant  selfishness.  If 
littered  by  God  they  shock  no  reader's  sensibil- 
ities, nor  should  they  when  considered  as  the 
language  of  an  ideal  person  representing  the 
whole  class  of  righteous  sufferers,  and  parlicu- 
I.irly  Him  who,  tliough  He  prayed  for  tlis  mur- 
derers while  dying,  liad  before  applied  the 
words  of  this  very  passage  to  the  unbelieving 
Jews  (Matt.  23:38),  as  Paul  did  afterward 
(Rom.  11  :  9,  10).  The  general  doctrine  of 
providential  retribution,  far  from  being  con- 
tined  to  the  Old  Testament,  is  distinctly  taught 
in  many  of  our  Saviour's  parables.  (See  Matt. 
31  :  41  ;  22  ;  7  ;  24:  51.)     \. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  comments  that  arc 
often  made  on  inspired  words  like  these. 
"What  a  spirit,"  men  say,  "is  here!  How 
unlike  the  mild,  tender,  charitable  spirit  of  our 
Master,  Chri.st  !  How  unfit  to  be  repeated  by 
Christians  who  have  been  taught  in  the  school 
of  Christ  !"  This,  and  the  like  of  this,  is  what 
is  said,  and  it  proceeds  upon  two  leading  mis- 
takes. The  first  is  that  the  New  Testament 
was  meant  somehow  to  abrogate  the  Old.  The 
second  is  that  God's  love  is  in  .some  kind  of 
way  the  antagonist  of  His  justice  ;  that  He 
cannot  be  really  just  without  ceasing  to  love  ; 
that  He  cannot  love  without  trifiing  with  His 
instinct  of  justice.  Let  us  remember  that,  in 
the  verse  before  us,  we  are  listening,  not  to 
David,  hut  to  the  perfectly  righteous  Being  in 
whose  person  David  sings.     Here  we  have  a 


sentence  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  human 
passion,  which  is  based  on  the  most  certain 
laws  wliich  govern  the  moral  world.  The  sen- 
tence is  a  penal  judgment  uttered  against  those 
who  have  been  sinneis  against  the  light  vouch- 
safed to  them.  God  does  under  certain  circum- 
stances make  the  very  blessiugs  which  He  be- 
stows instruments  of  punishment.  A  lime 
comes  when  loug  uufailhfulness  provokes  this 
sentence  on  a  nation,  a  Church,  a  soul.  By  the 
figure  of  "  a  table"  is  meant  a  supply  of  neces- 
sary nourishment,  whether  of  soul  or  body. 
The  table  which  God  prepared  before  David  in 
the  presence  of  his  enemies  was  the  food  which 
sustained  his  physical  life,  the  grace  which  sus- 
tained the  life  of  his  spirit.  The  table  which 
is  spread  out  before  associations  of  men — before 
nations,  before  churches — is  the  sum  total  of 
material,  moral,  mental,  and  spitilual  nouri.sh- 
hient  which  God  sets  before  them  in  the  course 
of  their  history.  The  table  becomes  a  snare 
when  the  blessings  which  God  giics  become 
sources  of  corruption  and  of  demoralization, 
when  that  which  was  intended  to  raise  and  to 
invigoiate  does  really,  through  the  faithless- 
ness or  perversencss  of  the  man  or  tie  society, 
serve  only  to  weaken  or  depiess.  This  is  ex- 
actly what  happened  to  the  great  majority  of 
the  Jewish  peopli;  iu  the  days  of  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles.  One  by  one  the  spiritual  senses 
which  should  have  led  Israel  to  recognize  the 
Christ  were  numbed  or  destroyed.  A  perverse 
insensibility  to  the  voice  of  God  made  God's 
best  gifts  the  instruments  of  Israel's  luin. 
II.  P.  L. 

21.  Pour  out  Tiiiiie  indignation 
upon  tlicui.  What  can  be  too  seveie  a  pen- 
;dly  for  those  who  reject  the  incarnate  God,  and 
refuse  to  obey  the  commands  of  His  mercy  V 
God's  indignatiou  is  no  trifle  ;  the  anger  of  a 
holy,  just,  omnipotent,  and  infinite  Being  is 
above  all  things  to  be  dreaded  ;  even  a  drop  of 
it  consumes,  but  to  have  it  poured  upon  us  is 
inconceivably  dreadful.  He  that  despised 
Moses'  law  died  without  mercy,  but  what  shall 
be  the  "sorer  punishment"  reserved  for  those 
who  have  trodden  under  foot  the  Son  of  God  ? 

25,  What  occurs  on  a  large  scale  to  fan.iliia 
and  nations  is  often  fulfilled  in  individuals,  as 
was  conspicuously  the  case  with  Judas,  to 
whom  Peter  referred  this  prophecy  (Acts  1  :  £0), 
"  For  it  is  written  in  the  Book  of  Psalms,  let 
this  habitation  be  desolate,  and  let  no  man  dwell 
therein."     S. 

26.  The  reason  for  the  imprecation  is  given, 
because  of  the  unpitying  cruelty  which  de- 
lighted in  adding  to  the  pain  and  affliction  of 
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one  whom  God  liarl  already  brouorlit  low.  His 
very  sulTcring  inifclit  have  moved  Uieni  to  c(im- 
passion.  P. —  These  curses  arc  strictly  and 
(•xactly  retributive,  and  as  such  inevitable  con- 
sequences of  Divine  justice.  The  wiclied  are 
to  suffer  above  all  things  for  their  unpitying 
cruelty.  It  is  observable  lliat  sufferings  which 
are  inflicted  by  God,  and  indications  of  Ills  dis- 
l)leasure,  are  here  represented  by  the  Psalmist 
as  calling  for  compassion  and  tender  sympathy 
ou  the  part  of  man.  Thus  3  Clir.  28  :  9  ;  Job 
19  :  21  ;  Isa.   53  :  4. 

27.  The  Psalmist  does  not  pray  that  they 
should  remnin  in  a  slate  of  unconversion,  not 
becoming  ri'^hteous,  but  that,  bcn'ng  unconvert- 
ed, they  should  not  be  dealt  nith  as  righteous, 
suffered  to  prosp,^r  and  to  escape  i)unishmeut. 
Cofik. 

2§.  Book  of  life,  or.  "of  the  living," 
railed  in  Ex.  32  :  32,  "  the  Book  of  God."  The 
figure  is  borrowed  from  the  civil  lists  or  register 
in  which  the  names  of  citizens  were  enrolled. 
To  be  blotted  out  of  this  denotes  exclusion  from 
all  the  blessings  and  privileges  of  tlie  thcociacy, 
and  therefore  from  all  hope  of  salvation,  as  is 
evident  from  the  next  clause  :  "Let  them  not 
be  written  with  the  rii/hteotis ;"  the  righteous 
being  the  true  Israelites,  as  in  Hab.  2  :  4.  This 
is  the  most  terrible  imprecation  of  all,  though 
but  the  necessary  consequence  of  that  obstinate 

impenitence  before  supposed.     P. The  book 

of  life,  in  the  human  point  <if  Hew,  has  names 
written  in  it  who  have  a  name  to  live,  but  are 
dead,  being  in  it  only  by  external  call,  or  in 
their  own  estimation,  and  in  that  of  others. 
But,  in  the  Di cine  point  oj  vine,  it  contains  only 
those  who  are  elected  finally  to  life.  The  for- 
mer maj'  be  blotted  out,  as  was  Judas  ;  but  the 
latter  never,     f'unssct. 

29.  The  Psalm  closes  with  joyful  hopes  and 
TOWS  of  thanksgiving  for  God's  mercy,  in  this 
respect  resembling  Psalm  22.  In  this  joy  and 
thanksgiving  all  other  righteous  sufferers  shall 
share.  And  linally  Zion  and  the  cities  of  Judah 
shall  be  rebuilt,  amid  the  universal  jubilee  of 
all  creation.  But  a*  for  me,  placing  him- 
self emphatically  in  contrast  to  those  who  had 
been  the  object  of  his  imprecation.     P. 

"  But  I  am  poor  and  sorroirful.  that  is  the 
worst  of  my  case  ;  under  outward  afflictions, 
3'et  written  aniung  tlui  righteuus,  and  not  under 


I  God's  indignation,  as  they  are."     It  is  better  to 

1  be  poor  and  sorrowful,  witli  the  llessing  of 
God,  than  rich  and  jovial  and  under  His  curat. 
For  they  who  come  into  God's  righteou.sness 
shall  soon  see  an  end  of  their  poverty  and  sor- 
row, and  His  salvation  shall  set  them  up  on 

I  high.     II. 

'  SO.  "  Offer  unto  God  thanksgiving"  is  the 
eveilasling  rubric  of  tlie  true  directory  of  wor- 
ship. The  depths  of  grief  into  which  the  sup- 
pliant had  been  plunged  gave  him  all  the  richer 

j  an  experiepce  of  Divine  power  and  giacc  in  his 
salvation,  and  so  qualified  him  to  sing  more 
sweetly  "the  song  of  loves."  Such  music  is 
ever  most  acceptable  to  the  infinite  Jehovah. 
S. From  David  learn  to  give  thanks  in  every- 
thing. Every  furrow  in  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
sown    with    seeds   of    thanksgiving.       Jeremy 

Tiiylor. The  crown  of  all  the  elements  of  the 

Christian  character  is  thankfulness.  This  is 
the  summit  of  all,  and  is  to  be  diffused  through 
all.  All  our  progressive  fruitfulness  and  in- 
sight, as  well  as  our  perseverance  and  un 
ruffled  meekness  in  suffering,  should  have  a 
breath  of  thankfulness  breathed  through  them. 
A.  51. 

S3.  This  joyful  certainty  of  his  own  deliver- 
ance, this  joyful  hope  that  others  afHicted  like 
himself  will  rejoice  together  with  him,  resta 
upon  the  known  character  of  God,  upon  the 
universal  experience  of  His  goodness.  34.  In 
remembrance  of  this  he  calls  upon  the  universe 
to  praise  God.     P. 

35.  For  Gild  will  sore  Zion,  and  will  build  the 
cities  of  Judah,  and  tliey  .ihall  dwell  in  them  a7id 
possess  them.  He  who  is  thus  faithful  to  the 
individual  believer  nuist  be  faithful  to  the 
whole  Church.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  an- 
cient saints  to  regard  every  personal  mercy  as 
a  pledge  of  greater  favors  to  the  body  of  God 's 
people.  This  is  peculiarly  appropiiate  in  such 
a  case  as  this,  where  the  words  are  those  of  an 
ideal  person  representing  a  whole  class,  and 
that  a  class  including,  as  its  most  conspicuous 
member,  the  Messiah  Himself. 

36.  As  temporal  and  spiritual  blessings  were 
inseparably  blended  in  the  old  dispensation,  the 
promise  of  perpetual  possession  and  abode  in 
Palestine  is  merely  the  costume  in  wduch  that 
of  everlasting  favor  to  the  Church  is  clothed  iu 
the  Old  Testament.    A. 
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FOR   Trre   CnTEP   musician.      a   psalm   op   DAVID  ;    TO   BKING   TO  EEMEMBKANCE. 


1  Makehnnte,  O  God,  to  deliver  me  ; 

Make  liaste  to  help  me,  O  Loud. 
3  Lot  them  be  ashamed  and  confounded 

That  seek  after  my  soul  : 

Let  them  be  turned  backward  and  brought  to 
dishonour 

That  delight  in  mj'  hurt. 
8  Let  them  be  turned  back  by  reason  of  their 
shame 

That  say,  Aha,  Aha. 


Let  all  Ihose  that  seek  thee  rejoice  and  be 
glad  in  Ihee  ; 

And  let  such  as  love  thy  salvation  say  con- 
tinually, 

Let  God  be  magnified. 

Hut  I  am  poor  and  needy  ; 

Make  haste  unto  me,  O  God  : 

Thou  art  my  help  and  my  deliverer  ; 

O  LOKD,  make  no  tarryiug. 


This  Psalm  is  a  repetition,  with  some  varia- 
tions, of  the  last  five  ver.ses  of  Psalm  40.  It 
would  seeiTi  that  it  formed  originally  a  part  of 
that  Psalm,  and  was  subsequently  detiiched  and 

altered  for  a  special  occasion.     P. The  re- 

sembUuice  of  Psalm  40  to  Psalm  69  has  already 
been  noticed.  This  fragment  stands  in  similar 
relation  to  both  Psalms.  Yet  it  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  therefore  suitable  for  separate  use. 
Be  Witt. 

1-5.  The  title  tells  us  that  this  Psalm  was 
designed  to  bring  to  remembrance,  to  put  God 
in  remembrance  of  His  mercy  and  promises  ; 
for  so  we  are  said  to  do  when  we  pray  to  Him 
and  plead  with  Him  (Isa.  43  :  •iS)—Put  Me  in 
Temenihrance.  Not  that  the  Eternal  Mind  needs 
a  remembrancer,  but  this  honor  He  is  pleased 
to  put  upon  the  prayer  of  faith.  It  was  rather 
to  put  Himself  and  others  in  remembrance  of 
former  afflictions,  that  we  may  never  be  secure, 
but  always  in  expectation  of  troubles,  and  of 
former  devotions,  that  when  the  clouds  return 
.ifter  the  rain,  we  may  have  recouise  to  the 
same  means  which  we  have  formerly  found 
effectual  for  fetching  in  comfort  and  relief. 

4.  He  prays  that  all  those  who  seek  God  and 
love  His  salvation,  who  desire  if,  dtlight  in  it, 
and  depend  upon  if,  may  have  continual  matter 
fur  joy  and  praise,  and  hearts  for  both.  To 
make  the  service  of  God  our  great  business,  and 
the  favor  of  God  our  great  delight  and  pleas- 
ure, that  is  seeking  Him  and  loving  His  salva- 
tion.     IT. They  that   love   Clirist,    love   to 

think  of  Ilim,  lope  to  hear  of  Him,  and  love  to 
TeMl  of  Him.  They  love  to  spenk  ot  Hini,/«;' 
Him,  to  Him.  They  love  His  presence.  His 
yoke,  His  name.     His  will  is  their  law,  His  dis- 


honor is  their  affliction.  His  cause  is  their  care. 
His  people  are  their  companions.  His  day  is 
their  delight.  His  Word  is  their  guide,  His  glory 
is  their  end.  They  had  rather  ten  thousand 
times  suffer  for  Christ  than  that  He  should  suf- 
fer by  them.     /.  Manon. 

This  is  not  such  a  world  that  we  can  afford 
to  live  in  it  without  great  nearness  to  Him  who. 
having  died  once,  livcth  evermore.  This  is 
not  such  a  life  as  we  should  dare  to  try  to  live 
any  further  without  offering  the  whole  of  it — 
;  its  gold,  its  incense,  and  its  myrrh — possessions, 
prayers,  and  praises  at  the  feet  of  its  spiritual 
King.  Light  the  lamps  of  faith,  then,  and 
watch.  Kindle  the  fire  of  incense  and  wait — not 
i  sleeping,  but  watching  unto  prayer      F.  D.  H. 

5.  Men  forget  the  poor  and  needy  and  si  I- 
dom  think  of  them,  but  God's  thoughts  toward 
them  are  their  support  and  comfort.  They 
may  assure  themselves  that  God  is  their  Help 
under  their  troubles,  and  will  be  in  due  time 
their  Deliverer  out  of  their  troubles,  and  will 
make  no  lung  tarrying  ;  for  the  vision  is  for  an 
appointed  time,  and  therefore,  though  it  tarry, 
we  may  wait  for  it,  for  it  shall  come  ;  it  will 
come,  it  will  not  tarry.     H. 

I  am  poor  and  needy.  I  do  not  regard 
my  lot  either  with  weariness  or  compulsion  : 
I  continue  in  the  same  sentiment  fixed  and  ini 
movable.  I  do  not  think  my  God  displeased 
with  me  ;  neither  is  He  displeased  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, I  experience  and  thankfully  acknowledge 
His  paternal  clemency  and  bcnisnily  toward 
me  in  everything  that  is  of  the  greater  moment, 
especially  in  this,  that  He  is  Himself  consoling 
and  encouraging  my  spirit.  1  ae(|uicsee  with- 
out a  murmur  in  His  sacred  dispensations  ;  it  is 
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through  ITis  grace  that  I  find  my  friends,  even 
more  tlian  before,  kiml  and  alTeetionalo  toward 
mu  ;  nor  is  it  an  occasion  of  anguisli  to  me, 
thougli  yon  count  it  miserable,  tliat  I  am  fallen 
in  vulgar  estimation  into  the  class  of  the  blind, 
the  unfortunate,  the  wietclicd,  and  llie  help- 
less, since  my  hope  is  that  I  am  thus  brought 
nearer  to  the  mercy  and  protection  of  the  uni- 
versal Father.     Miltun. 

Thou  arl  iii)-  help  and  my  deliver- 
er. Our  Lord's  manner  toward  the  mullitudB 
of  men  in  the  Gospels  assures  us  how  He  will 
look  ou  us.  Almighty  as  lie  is.  He  could  dis- 
play a  tender  interest  in  ail  who  approached 
Him.  So  God  beholds  thee  individually,  who- 
ever thou  art.  He  calls  thee  by  thy  name. 
Thou  wast  one  of  those  for  whom  Christ  offered 
up  His  last  prayer,  and  sealed  it  with  His  pre- 
cious blood.  What  a  thought  is  this  ! — a 
thought  almost  too  great  for  our  faith.  What 
am  I,  that  God  the  Holy  Ghost  should  enter 
into  me  and  draw  up  my  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions heavenward  ?     Newman. 

The  inmost  es.sence  of  the  Christian  life  is 
union  to  Christ,  and  abiding  in  Him.  If  we 
are  Christians  we  arc  in  Him  in  yet  profoundcr 
sense  than  creation  lives  anil  moves  and  has  its 
being  in  God.  We  are  in  Him  as  the  earth  with 
all  its  living  things  is  in  the  atmosphere,  as  the 


branch  is  in  the  vine,  as  the  members  arc  in  the 
body.  We  are  in  Him  as  inhabitants  in  a  house, 
as  hearts  that  love  in  hearts  that  love,  as  parts 
in  the  whole.  If  we  are  Christians,  He  is  in 
us,  as  life  in  every  vein,  as  the  fruit-producing 
sap  and  energy  of  the  vine  is  in  every  branch, 
as  the  air  in  every  lung,  as  the  sunlight  in 
every  planet.  This  is  the  deepest  mystery  of 
the  Christian  life.  To  be  "  in  Him"  is  to  be 
complete.  "  In  Him"  we  are  "  blessed  with 
all  spiritual  blessings."  "In  Him"  we  are 
"cho^er^"  "In  Him"  God  "freely  bestows 
His  grace  upon  us."  "In  Him"  we  "have 
redenipticn  through  His  blood."  "  In  Him" 
"  all  things  in  heaven  and  earth  are  gathered." 
"  In  Him  we  have  obtained  an  inheritance." 
In  Him  is  the  better  life  of  all  who  live.  In 
Him  we  have  peace,  though  the  world  be  seeth- 
ing with  change  and  storm.  In  Him  we  con- 
quer, though  earth  and  our  own  evil  be  all  in 
arms  against  us.  If  we  live  in  Him.  we  live  in 
purity  and  joy.  If  we  die  in  Him,  we  die  in 
tranquil  trust.  If  our  gravestones  may  truly 
carry  the  sweet  old  inscription  carvetl  on  so 
many  a  nameless  slab  in  the  catacombs,  "  In 
Chrislo,"  they  will  also  bear  the  other,  "  In 
pace"  (In  peace)  If  we  sleep  in  Him,  our 
glory  is  assured,  for  them  also  that  sleep  in 
Jesiis  will  God  bring  with  Him.     A.  M 
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1  In  thee.  0  Lord,  do  I  put  ray  trust : 
Let  me  never  be  ashamed. 

2  Deliver  me  in  thy  righteousness,  and  rescue 

me  : 
Bow  down  thine  ear  unto  me,  and  save  me. 

3  Be  thou  to  me  a  rock  of  habitation,  where- 

unto  I  may  continually  resort  : 
Thou  hast  given  conimiimlment  to  save  me  ; 
For  tliou  art  my  rock  and  my  fortress. 

4  Rescue  me,  O  my  God,  out  of  the  hand  of 

the  wicked, 
Out  of  the  hand  of  the  unrighteous  and  cruel 
man. 
6  For  thou  art  my  hope,  O  Lord  God  : 

Thou  art  ray  trust  from  my  youth. 
6  By  thee  have  I  been  holden  up  from  the 
■womb  : 


Thou  art  he  that  took  me  out  of  my  raother's 

bowels  : 
My  praise  shall  be  continually  of  thee. 

7  I  am  as  a  wonder  imto  many  ; 
But  thou  art  my  strong  refuge. 

8  My  moudi  shall  be  filled  with  thy  praise. 
And  with  thy  honour  all  the  day. 

9  Cast  mo  not  off  in  the  lime  of  old  age  ; 
Forsake  me  not  when  my  .strensrtli  faileth. 

10  For  mine  enemies  speak  concerning  me  ; 
And  they  that  watch  for  my  soul  lake  coun- 
sel together, 

11  Saving,  God  hath  forsaken  him  : 

Pursue  and  take  him  ;  for  there  is  none  to 
deliver. 
13  O  God,  be  not  far  from  mo  : 

O  my  God,  make  haste  to  help  me. 
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13  Let  tliem  be  ashamed  and  consumed  that 

are  adversaries  to  my  soul  ; 
Let  tliem  be  covered  with  reproach  and  dis- 
Louour  that  seek  my  hurt. 

14  But  I  will  Iiope  continually, 

And  will  praise  thee  yet  more  and  more. 

15  My  month  shall  tell  of  tUy  righteousness, 
Anii  of  thy  salvation  all  the  day  ; 

For  I  know  not  the  numbers  thereof. 

16  I  will  come  with  the  mighty  acts  of  the 

Lord  God  : 
I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness, 
even  of  thine  onl}-. 

17  O   God,    thou   hast    taught    me    from    my 

youth  ; 
And  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous 
works. 

18  Yea,  even  when  I  am  old  and  grayheaded, 

O  God,  forsake  me  not  ; 
Until  I  have  declared  thy  strength  unto  the 

vext  generation, 
Thy  might  to  every  one  that  is  to  come. 


19  Thy  righteousness    also,   O    God,   is   very 

high  ; 
Thou  who  hast  done  great  things, 
O  God.  who  is  like  unto  thee  ? 

20  Thou,  who  hast  shewed  us  many  and  sore 

troubles, 
Shalt  quicken  us  again. 
And  shall  bring  us  up  again  from  the  depths 

of  the  earth. 
31  Increase  thou  my  greatness, 
And  turn  again  and  comfort  me. 

22  I  will  also  praise  thee  with  the  psaltery. 
Even  thy  truth,  O  my  God  : 

Unto  thee  will  I  sing  praises  with  the  harp, 
O  thou  Holy  One  of  Israel. 

23  My  lips  shall  greatly  rejoice  when  I  sing 

praises  unto  thee  ; 
And  my  soul,  which  thou  hast  redeemed. 

24  My  tongue  also  shall  talk  of  thy  righteous- 

ness all  the  day  lung  ; 
For  they  are  ashamed,   for  they  are  con- 
founded, that  seek  my  hurt. 


The  Prayer  of  Old  Af/e  for  Dimne  Aid  to  the 
End. 

The  whole  Psalm  is  an  echo  of  expressions 
found  in  older  P.-<alms,  that  have  become  a 
mental  possession  of  the  author  and  have  been 
revived  in  him  by  similar  experiences.  We 
look  upon  it  as  having  been  written  by  Jere- 
miah.    D. It  is  evident  that  it  was  written 

by  one  already  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
verging  upon  old  age.  And  it  borrows  so 
largely  from  other  Psalms — the  twenty-second, 
thirty-first,  tliirty-lifth,  and  fortieth,  some  of 
Ihem,  probably,  Psalms  written  long  after  the 
time  of  David — that  it  must  be  regarded  as  one 
of  the  later  specimens  of  Hebrew  poetry.  Other 
evidence  of  an  internal  kind  renders  it  not  im- 
probable that  the  P.salm  was  written  by  Jere- 
miah. It  would  apply  obviously  to  his  circum- 
stances. His  life  had  been  a  life  of  extraordi- 
nary' perils  and  extraordinary  deliverances. 
He  had  been  consecrated  from  Ids  birth,  and 
even  before  his  birlh,  to  his  olTlce  (Jer.  1  :  5, 
compared  with  v.  (i  of  the  Psalm).  He  had 
dischai'ged  that  office  for  more  than  tliirty 
years,  and  might,  therefore,  be  verging  on  old 
age  in  the  reign  of  Zcdekiah.  The  prominent 
position  which  ho  occupied  for  so  long  a  period 
before  princes  and  people  harmonizes  well  with 
the  language  of  the  Psalm  in  vs.  7  and  21.  Fi- 
nallv.  the  style  and  general  character  of  the 
poetry  are  not  unlike  those  of  Jeremiah.    There 


is  the  same  plaintive  elegiac  strain  which  we 
find  in  his  writings,  and  the  same  disposition  to 
borrow  from  earlier  poels.     P. 

1 .  Not  only  on  God  must  we  rest,  as  a  man 
stands  on  a  rock,  but  in  Him  must  we  trust,  as 
a  man  hides  in  a  cave.  The  more  intimate  we 
are  with  the  Lord,  the  firmer  will  our  li-ust  be. 
God  knows  our  faith,  and  yet  He  loves  to  hear 
us  avow  it  ;  hence  the  Psalmist  not  only  trusts 
in  the  Lord,  but  tells  Iliiii  that  he  is  so  trust- 
ing. 

3-5.  God  is  my  rock,  m//  fortress,  my  God, 
my  hope,  my  trust.  All  mine  shall  be  His,  all 
His  shall  be  mine.  This  was  the  reason  why 
the  Psalmist  was  persuaded  that  God  had  com- 
manded his  salvation — namely,  because  He  had 
enabled  him  to  exercise  a  calm  and  appropriat- 
ing faith.     S. 

Faith  is  not  the  passive  assent  to  a  list  of 
propositions,  but  the  active  devotion  to  an  un- 
realized ideal.  It  is  that  which  in  the  hour  of 
weakness  and  weariness,  in  moments  of  discour- 
agement and  depression,  enables  the  Christian 
to  fix  his  eyes  upon  Christ,  and  t^  do  the  things 
that  his  devotion  to  Chri.st  calls  for,  whether  he 
feels  like  it  or  not  ;  whether  it  is  easy  or  hard  ; 
whether  others  appreciate  and  approve,  or  ciiti- 
ci'ie  and  condemn.  Faith  is  the  grace  of  con- 
flict as  love  is  the  grace  of  victory.  It  is  the 
crowning  athletic  virtue.      W.  D.  Jlyde 

3.  Jle  Thou  to  me  for  a  mck  of  hahilation,  a 
rock  where  I  may  safely  dwell  and  make  my 
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home,  (whither  I  may  be  able)  to  come  always, 
i.e.,  whenever  it  is  necessary  ;  Thou  hast  com- 
manded to  sate  me,  my  deliverance  is  decreed 
already  ;  for  my  rock,  my  hiding-place,  and  my 
fortress  art  Thou.  The  images  presented  and 
the  terms  used  are  similar  to  those  in  Psalm 

Ij^  ;  o_     ^ Be  Thou  to  me  a  rock  of  repose, 

whereto  I  may  continually  resort.  Tlicy  that  are 
at  home  in  God,  that  live  a  life  of  communion 
with  Ilim  and  confidence  in  Him,  that  contin- 
ually resort  unto  Him  by  faith  and  prayer,  hav- 
ing their  eyes  ever  toward  Ilim,  may  promise 
themselves  a  strong  habitation  in  Ilim,  such  as 
will  never  fall  of  itself  nor  can  ever  be  broken 
through  by  any  invading  power  ;  and  llieysliall 
be  welcome  to  resort  to  Him  continually  upon 
all  occasions,  and  not  be  upbraided  as  coming 
too  often.     H. 

5.  For  Thou  {art)  my  hope,  0  Lord,  Jehovali, 
my  confidence,  the  object  of  my  trust,  from  my 

youth.     A. Not  only  is  our  hope  in  Him, 

but  He  Himself  is  our  hope.  "  God  our  Sav- 
iour, and  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  saitli  Paul,  "  our 
hope."  Yea.  there  is  a  deeper,  nearer  depth  : 
"  The  glory  of  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,"  says 
Paul,  "is  Christ  in  you,  the  hope  of  glory." 
Christ  Himself  is  our  hope,  as  the  only  Author 
of  it ;  Christ  is  our  hope,  as  the  End  of  it  ;  and 
Clirist,  who  is  the  Beginning  and  the  End,  is 
our  hope  also  by  the  way  ;  for  He  sailh,  "  Christ 
ill  you,  the  hope  of  glory."  Each  yearning  of 
our  hearts,  each  ray  of  hope  which  gleams  upon 
us,  each  touch  which  thrills  us,  each  voice 
which  whispers  in  our  inmost  hearts  of  the  good 
things  laid  up  in  store  for  us,  if  we  will  love 
God,  are  the  light  of  Christ  enlightening  us,  the 
touch  of  Christ  raising  us  to  new  life,  drawing 
us  up  by  His  Spirit,  who  dwelleth  in  us,  unto 
Himself,  our  hope.  For  our  hope  is  not  the 
glory  of  heaven,  not  joy,  not  peace,  not  rest 
from  labor,  not  fulness  of  our  wi.shes,  nor  sweet 
contentment  of  the  whole  soul,  nor  understand- 
ing of  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  not 
only  a  torrent  cf  delight  ;  it  is  "  Christ  our 
God,"  "the  hope  of  glory."  Nothing  which 
God  could  create  is  what  we  hope  for  ;  nothing 
which  God  could  give  us  out  of  Himself,  no 
created  glory,  or  bliss,  or  beauty,  or  majesty, 
or  riches.  What  we  hope  for  is  our  Redeem- 
ing God  Himself,  His  love.  His  bliss,  the  joy  of 
our  Lord  Himself,  who  hath  so  loved  us,  to  be 
our  jny  and  our  portian  forever.     Pusey. 

6.  Upon  Thee  I  leaned,  or  by  Thee  was  held 
up,  sustained, /»'<);»  tlt£  womb  ;  from  thehoicels 
of  my  mother,  a  .synonymous  expression,  TJiou 
{art)  my  bringing  out,  the  one  that  brought  me 
out.     A. 


Dave  ■  been  holden  up.  An  expres- 
sion wonderfully  descriptive  of  what  faith  is, 
and  of  what  God  is  to  tliose  who  trust  in  Him. 
He  is  a  Father  wlio  beats  them  in  His  arms  and 
carries  them  in  His  bosom  ;  they  are  as  chil- 
dren who  lean  all  their  weight  upon  Ilim,  and 
tind  their  sweetest  rest  in  His  supporting  hand. 
This  is  the  very  idea  of  faith,  according  to  its 
Hebrew  signification.  When  it  is  said  in  Gen. 
15  :  6  that  "  Abraham  believed  God,"  it  means 
literally,  "he  leaned  upon  God."  But  the 
Psalmjst  speaks  here  not  maiuly  of  his  own 
trust  in  God,  but  rather  of  his  experience  of 
God"s  loving  care  and  protection. 

From  the  %vonib.  Calvin  sees  here  a 
reference  to  God's  goodness  even  bifore  his 
birth,  and  has  soine  admirable  remarks  on  our 
forgetfulness  of  God's  wonders  to  us  both  be- 
fore and  at  our  birtli.  In  the  mouth  of  Jere- 
miah, if,  as  we  have  conjectured,  Ihe  Psalm 
was  written  by  him,  such  words  have  a  pecul- 
iar interest,  for  they  refer,  no  doubt,  to  that 
Word  of  Jehovah  which  came  unto  him  say- 
ing, "  Before  thou  earnest  forth  from  the  womb 
I  sanctified  thee"  (Jer.  1  :  5).     P. 

The  consideration  of  the  gracious  care  which 
the  Divine  pro\idence  took  of  us  in  our  birth 
and  infancy  should  engage  us  to  an  early  piety 
and  constant  devotedness  to  His  honor.  He 
that  was  our  Help  from  our  birth,  ought  to  be 
our  Hope  from  our  youth.  If  we  received  so 
much  mercy  from  God  before  we  are  capable 
of  doing  Him  any  service,  we  should  lose  no 
time  when  we  are  capable.     H 

S.  It  not  tlie  reason  of  our  finding  so  little  to 
praise  to  be  sought  in  our  having  no  eyes  for 
His  daily  miracles  ?  The  Psalmist  has  eyes  for 
the  daily  miracles  of  the  Lord  ;  and,  therefore, 
his  mouth  is  daily   full   of  the  praise  of  the 

Lord.      Tholuck. Many  favors   which   God 

giveth  us  ravel  out  for  want  of  hemming,  through 
our  own  unthankfulness  ;  for  though  prayer 
purchascth  blessing,  giving  praise  doth  keep 
quiet  possession  of  them.     T.  Fuller. 

9.  He  praj's  for  grace  both  now  and  for  the 
time  to  come  :  now  that  my  vital  power  is  van- 
ishing art-ay,  forsake  me  not  !  So  he  prays  be- 
cause he,  who  has  already  been  frequently 
wondrously  delivered,  is  even  now  threatened 

by  enemies.     D. The  Psalmist  says,  "Thou 

madest  me  hope  in  my  earliest  years  ;  and  now, 
when  gray  hairs  are  on  me.  Thou  wilt  not  for- 
sake me."  As  if  he  said.  Wilt  Thou  lose  me  at 
last,  when  Thou  hast  had  so  much  care  of  me 
hitherto  ?  Learn,  then,  from  God's  care  of  thee 
in  creation  to  expect  His  care  in  providence  ; 
and  seeing  He  has  had  a  care  to  bring  thee  up 
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from  a  child,  from  that  expect  yet  more  good. 
The  more  thou  can  pro»e  GoJ  has  been  good  to 
tUee,  thou  may  prjve  by  that  that  He  shall  yet 
do  more  good.  Thcrefure  father  kindness  upon 
Him  from  bygones,  that  thou  may  find  kind- 
ness for  time  to  come.  It  is  a  very  evil  argu- 
ment  to  prevail  with  man,  because  He  has  given 
much  to  crave  yet  more  ;  but  a  good  argument 
til  prevail  with  God.  For  thou  may  say  to 
Him,  Thou  hast  been  gracious  to  me,  and  nmst 
be  gracious  to  me.  To  tell  Him  what  good  He 
has  done  is  a  band  to  urge  Him  to  do  more  ; 
yea,  it  is  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Ihet  and  a  point 
of  thankfulness  to  Him.     Vickmn. 

Cast  me  not  off.  Though  a  prayer,  it  is 
also  a  promise.  For  when  God  dictales  a  peti- 
tion, it  assures  us  that  what  He  thus  prompts 
us  to  ask.  He  is  ready  to  bestow.  These  words 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  revealing  the 
basis  of  comfort  and  support  offered  to  an  aged 
Christian.  It  is  as  though  he  said,  Man  may 
cast  me  off ;  society  mav  cast  mc  off  :  friends, 
helpers,  even  children  may  abandon  nic  ;  bul, 
O  my  God,  cast  not  Thou  me  off,  in  the  time 
of  old  age  !  It  is  a  lawful,  an  urgent,  a  com- 
prehensive prayer.  The  old  disciple  is  not  for- 
bidden to  ask,  under  submissiou  to  God's  holy 
will,  that  he  may  be  exempted  from  wasting 
languors  and  decrepitude.  But  submission  has 
here  a  large  part  to  perform.  As  we  resign  to 
the  decision  of  our  faithful  Creator  the  lime 
and  manner  of  our  death,  so  must  we  leave  our- 
selves implieilly  in  His  hands,  as  to  the  whole 
color  of  our  latter  days.  And  if  any  may  ap- 
propriate the  cheering  words,  the  aged  may 
surely  so  do  :  "Be  content  with  such  things  as 
ye  have,  for  He  hath  said,  I  will  never  leave 
thee  nor  forsake  thee  ;"  words  which  seem 
written  to  be  a  heavenly  answer  to  this  very 
petition  of  the  Psalmist.     J.  W.  A. 

There  is  a  peculiar  simplicity  of  heart  and  a 
touching  singleness  of  purpose  in  Christian  old 
age,  which  has  ripened  gradually  and  not  fit- 
fully. It  i^s  then  that  to  the  firmness  of  man- 
hood is  joined  almost  the  gentleness  of  woman- 
hood ;  it  is  then  that  the  somewhat  austere 
character  of  growing  strength,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual, mellows  into  the  rich  ripeness  of  an  old 
age  made  sweet  and  tolerant  by  experience  ;  it 
is  then  that  man  returns  to  tirst  principles. 
There  comes  a  love  more  pure  and  deep  than 
the  hoy  could  ever  feel  ;  there  comes  a  convic- 
tion, with  a  strength  beyond  that  which  the 
boy  could  never  know,  that  the  earliest  lesson 
of  life  is  infinite.  Christ  is  all.     F.  W.  R. 

14,  15.  I  will  never  cease  to  hope,  and  I 
will  even  heighten  my  praises  of  Thee  ;  more 


and  more  will  I  praise  Thee  for  Thine  ever- 
growing mercies.  "  I  know  not  the  numbers 
thereof  ;"  I  cannot  express  all  Thou  has  done 
that  is  worthy  of  praise  ;  there  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  Tlie  word  for  "  numbers"  has  the 
sense  of  recounting,  enumerating.  I  know  not 
how  to  count  them  up.     C. 

15.  My  iniiulh  aluill  recount  Thy  righteous- 
liens,  (ill  the  (lay  (long)  Thy  sitli:ation,for  1  know 
not  numbers  (to  express  thtm),  I  cannot  niunber 
them,  they  are  innumerable.  The  righteousi,ess 
or  rectitude  of  God,  including  His  veracity  or 
faithfulness,  is  here  referred  to  as  the  cause  of 
his  siilEatioii,  the  salvation  of  which  He  is  the 
source  and  author.     A. 

Thy  ri^liieonsnesiii.  The  attribute  on 
which  all  hope  of  salvation  depends.  God's 
righteousness  is  the  pledge  not  only  of  His  ac- 
cepting the  righteous,  but  of  His  adherence  to 
His  promises  of  mercy  and  forgivcne.'^s  to  peni- 
tents.    Cook. God's  salvation  stands  to  His 

righteousness  in  the  relation  of  effect  to  cause. 
God  has  pledged  Himself  to  save  those  who  put 
their  trust  in  Him,  and  as  a  righteous  God  He 
cannot  deny  Himself.  This  seems  to  be  the 
connection  between  the  two  words  in  this 
Psalm.  No  nuinber-i  (the  Hebrew  word  occurs 
only  here).  God's  righteousness  and  God's  sal- 
vation arc  infinitely  be}'ond  all  man's  power  to 
calculate  or  to  repeat.     P. 

We  are  to  bear  testimony  as  experience  en- 
ables us,  and  not  withhold  from  others  that 
which  we  have  tasted  and  handled.  The  faith- 
fulness of  God  in  saving  us,  in  delivering  us 
out  of  the  hand  of  our  enemies,  and  in  fulfilling 
His  promises,  is  to  be  everywhere  proclaimed 
by  those  who  have  proved  it  in  their  own  his- 
tory. How  gloriously  conspicuous  is  righteous- 
ness in  the  Divine  plan  of  redemption  !  It 
should  be  the  theme  of  constant  discourse.     S. 

16.  Will  come.  The  ellipsis  here  may 
be  supplied  fnmi  Psalms  5  :  7  and  66  :  13,  in 
both  which  places  the  same  verb  denotes  the 
act  of  coming  to  God's  house  for  the  purpose 
of  solenm  praise,  and  in  the  second  passage 
cited  is  followed  by  the  same  preposition,  / 
will  come  into  Thy  house  with  burnt-offerings, 
i.e.,  I  will  bring  tl  em  thither.  This  sense 
agrees  well  with  the  vow  to  praise  God  in  the 
two  preceding  verses,  and  with  the  promise  of 
CDmmemoration  in  the  other  clause  of  this 
verse.     A. 

17.  Taught  me.  Be  assured,  you  that 
are  under  the  Lord's  teaching,  there  is  nothing 
in  your  lives  but  He  can  toach  you  by  it  ;  by 
comforts  and  crosses,  by  what  He  gives  and  by 
what  He  takes  away.     He  uuteachea  His  child 
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that  He  may  teach  him  ;  shows  him  his  folly 
that  lie  may  make  him  wise  ;  strips  liim  of  his 
vaJQ  contidence  tlmt  He  may  give  him  strength  ; 
makes  him  know  that  he  is  nolhing  that  lie 
may  show  him  that  he  has  all  in  the  Lord— in 
Jesus  his  I3eloveil  One.     /.  //.  Evans. 

IS.  Now  that  he  is  old,  frail,  physicnlly  al- 
most powerless,  he  needs  the  iipholiliiig  hand 
of  his  God  more  than  ever,  and  he  longs  to  fill 
out  the  same  course  of  testimony  for  God  to 
the  Very  end  of  life.  "  Forsake  me  not  ;"  up- 
hold me  still,  until  I  have  testified  in  behidt  of 
Thy  sustaining  arm  to  all  future  generations. 

C. Those  that  have  been  taught  of  God  from 

their  youth,  and  have  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  honor  llim,  may  be  sure  that  He 
will  not  leave  them  when  they  are  old  and 
gray-headed,  will  not  leave  them  helpless  and 
comfortless,  but  will  make  the  evil  days  of  old 
age  their  best  days,  and  such  as  they  shall  hare 
occasion  to  say  they  have  plca'iure  in.     11. 

One  of  the  greatest  consolations  of  old  age  is 
to  spend  what  remains  of  life  in  honoring  God. 
Eeclesiaslical  history  relates  of  the  Apostle 
John,  that  when  for  very  age  lie  was  unable 
any  longer  to  preach  the  Woid,  he  used  to  be 
carried  into  the  Christian  assembly,  wliere  the 
most  he  could  utter  was,  "  Little  children,  love 
one  another  !"  The  modern  C'huroli  affords 
numerous  instances  of  ancient  believers,  who 
"  ttiU  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age."  Younger 
disciples  may  look  up  to  them  as  advisers,  and 
endeavor  to  profit  by  their  long  experience. 
Their  very  patience  and  tranquillity,  while  they 
wait  for  their  Lord,  is  edifying  to  the  Church. 
For  these  reasons,  aged  Christians  are  not  lightly 
to  suppose  that  their  work  is  done  because  they 
are  shut  out  from  public  service.  It  may  be 
that  God  is  more  glorified  by  the  quiet  graces 
of  their  eventide  than  by  their  most  strenuous 
exertions  while  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day.     J.  W.  A. 

19-24.  The  thought  of  this  proclamation 
carries  away  the  poet  so  completely  that  he 
even  now  passes  over  into  the  strain  of  it ;  and 
seeing  that  lo  his  faith  the  deliverance  already 
lies  behind  him,  the  uncomplaining,  supplicat- 
•  iug,  tender  song  dies  away  in  a  loud  song  of 
praise,  in  which  he  brings  all  God's  gracious 
dealings  in  the  future  before  his  mind.     D. 

19.  O  God,  who  is  like  unto  Tiice  ? 
Either  for  greatness  or  goodness,  for  power  or 
for  mercy,  for  justice,  truth,  and  faithfulness  ; 
for  the  perfections  of  His  nature,  or  the  works 
of  His  hands  ;  and  to  be  praised,  reverenced, 
and  adored,  as  He  is.  Gill. — —God  is  alone  ; 
who  can  resemble  Him  ?    He  is  eternal ;  He  can 


have  none  before,  and  there  can  be  rone  after  ; 
for,  in  the  infinite  'tinity  of  trinity.  He  is  that 
eternal,  unlimited,  impartible,  iueomprehcnsi- 
ble.  and  uiKompounded,  inellalde  Buiug,  whose 
eme/ice  is  hidden  from  all  created  intelligences, 
and  whose  cininsch  cannot  be  fathomed  Ijy  any 
creature  that  even  His  own  hand  can  form. 
"  Who  is  like  unto  Thee  I"  will  e.xcite  the  won- 
der, amazement,  praise,  and  adoration  of  angels 
and  men  to  all  eternity.     A.  Clarke. 

20.  "  Tlujii,  whieh  hast  shewed  me  great  and 
sore  troll  Ides,  shall  q-uicken.  me  again."  Here  is 
faith's  inference  from  the  infinite  greatness  of 
the  Lord.  He  has  been  strong  to  smite  ;  He 
will  be  also  strong  to  save.  He  has  shown  me 
many  heavy  and  severe  trials,  and  He  will  also 

sliow  me  mauv  and  precious  mercies.     S. 

Quarrd  not  rashly  with  adversities  not  yet  un- 
derstood, and  overlook  not  the  mercies  often 
bound  up  in  tliem  ;  for  we  consider  not  sutii- 
ciently  the  good  of  evils,  nor  fairly  compute 
the  mercies  of  Providence  in  things  afflictive  at 
first  hand.     Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

There  is  no  easy  way  to  glory.  There  is  so 
much  evil  in  us,  even  after  we  are  born  again, 
that  nothing  less  than  a  discipline  of  pain  can 
cleanse  our  nature.  Tribulation  is  God's  tliresh- 
ing,  not  to  harm  us  or  to  destroy  us,  but  to 
separate  what  is  heavenly  and  spiritual  in  us 
from  what  is  earthly  and  fleshly.  Nothing  less 
than  blows  of  pain  will  do  this.  The  evil  clings 
so  to  the  lioly.  the  golden  wheat  of  goodness  is 
so  wrapped  up  in  tlie  strong  chaff  of  the  old 
life,  that  only  the  heavy  flail  of  sufl'ering  can 
produce  the  separaticm.  Perfection  of  charac- 
ter never  can  be  attained  save  through  suffer- 
ing. It  is  God's  design,  in  all  the  pain  He 
.sends,  to  make  us  better.  His  fires  mean  puri- 
fication until  His  own  image  shines  refleetid  in 
the  gold.  His  prunings  mean  greater  fruitful- 
ness.  In  whatever  form  the  suffering  comes — 
whether  as  bereavement,  as  sin  or  shame  in  a 
friend,  or  as  penitence  over  one's  own  faults 
and  stumblings  and  grievings  of  the  Spirit — the 
purpose  of  the  pain  is  merciful.  In  all  oirr  life 
in  this  world,  God  is  saving  us  ;  and  suffering 
is  one  of  the  chief  agents  He  employs.  Said 
our  Lord,  as  one  of  His  beatitudes,  "  Blessed 
are  they  that  mourn  ;  for  they  shall  be  com- 
forted." The  blessing  is  not  in  the  mourning, 
but  in  the  comfort — that  is,  in  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  heart  to  endure  the  pain  victoriously, 
and  get  help  and  better  life  out  of  it.  Said 
Paul  :  "  Let  us  also  rejoice  in  our  tribulations  ; 
knowing  that  tribtilation  worketh  patience ; 
and  patience,  probation  ;  and  probation,  hope  ; 
and  hope  putteth  not  lo  shame."      Suffering 
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works  out  in  us  qualities  of  Christian  cliaracter 
wliich  cannot  be  developed  in  human  gladness. 
"  All  chastening  seemeth  for  tlie  present  to  be 
not  jo3'ous,  but  grievous ;  yet  afterward  it 
yieldelh  peaceable  fruit  unto  them  (hat  have 
been  exercised  thereby,  even  the  fruit  of  right- 
eousness. "     A.  JL 

It  is  mainly  through  suffering  that  the  soul 
is  constrained  to  self-inspection  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  itself,  its  native  character,  its  relations 
and  its  duty  to  God,  its  neglects  and  failures, 
its  follies  and  sins,  its  ruin  and  its  peril,  its 
way  of  forgiveness,  deliverance,  and  safety. 
Tills  self  kunwkd(/e  is  the  purjjose  of  trial,  and 
this  its  effect.  Equally  indispensable  is  it  as  a 
means  of  self-congiicst.  Through  the  invaluable 
ministry  of  suffering,  under  the  directing  en- 
ergy of  the  Divine  Spirit,  the  soul's  dormant 
powers  are  aroused,  an  inward  strife  is  awa- 
kened,and  the  will  is  strengthened  for  protracted 
conflict  with  the  strong  passions  that  have  held 
the  mastery,  until  self-conquest  is  achieved. 
And  this  strife  with  self  in  order  to  victory  over 
self  IS  another  purpose,  use  and  effect  of  dis- 


appointment, pain  and  bereavement.  Through 
the  warfare  and  the  victory,  too,  every  Divine 
grace  is  quickened  and  augmented  in  its  power 
over  the  heart,  so  that  the  soul  is  qualified  for 
the  more  efficient  discharge  of  duty,  for  the 
better  improvement  of  its  varied  allotments  and 
experiences,  and  for  successful  resistance  to  all 
spiritual  foes.     B. 

22.  Holy  One  of  Israel.  This  name 
of  God  occurs  in  the  Psalms  only  in  two  other 
places,  78  :  41  ;  89  :  18  ;  these  last  two  being, 
according  to  Delltzsch,  older  Psalms  than  thif. 
In  Isaiah,  this  name  of  God  occurs  thirty  times  ; 
In  Habakkuk  once  ;  in  Jeremiah  (who  may  have 
adopted  it  from  Isaiah)  twice.     P. 

23.  The  essence  of  song  lies  in  the  holy  joy  of 
the  singer.  Soul-singing  is  the  soul  of  .singing. 
Till  men  are  redeemed,  they  are  like  instruments 
out  of  tune  ;  but  when  once  the  precious  blood 
has  set  them  at  liberty,  then  are  they  fitted  to 
magnify  the  Lord  who  bought  them.  Our  be- 
ing bought  with  a  price  is  a  more  than  sufficient 
reason  for  our  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  earnest 
worship  of  God  our  Saviour.     B. 
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1  Give  the  king  thy  judgments,  O  God, 
And  thy  righteousness  unto  the  king's  son. 

2  He  shall  judge  thy  people  with  righteous- 

ness, 
And  thy  poor  with  judgment. 

3  The  mountains  shall  bring  peace  to  the  peo- 

ple. 
And  the  hills,  in  righteousness. 

4  He  shall  judge  the  poor  of  the  people. 
He  shall  .save  the  children  of  the  needy. 
And  shall  break  in  pieces  the  oppressor. 

5  They  shall  fear  thee  while  the  sun  endureth. 
And  so  long  as  the  moon,  throughout  all 

generations 

6  He  shall   come  down   like   rain    upon   the 

mown  grass  : 
As  showers  I  hat  water  the  earth. 

7  In  his  days  shall  the  righteous  flourish  ; 
And  abundance  of  peace,  till  the  moon  be 

no  more. 


8  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from  sea  to 

sea. 
And  from  the  River  unto  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

9  They  that  dwell  in  the  wilderness  shall  bow 

before  him  ; 
And  his  enemies  shall  lick  the  dust. 

10  The  kings  of  Tarshlsh  and  of  the  isles  shall 

bring  presents  : 
The   kings  of  Sheba  and  Seba  shall  offer 
gifts. 

11  Yea,  all  kings  .'hall  fall  down  before  him  : 
All  nations  shall  serve  him. 

12  For  he  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  cri- 

elh  ; 
And  the  poor,  that  hath  no  helper. 

13  He  shall  have  pity  on  the  poor  and  needy. 
And  the  souls  of  the  needy  ho  shall  save. 

14  He  shall  redeem  their  soul  from  oppression 

and  violence ; 
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And   precious  shall   I  heir  blond   be  in  his 
sight  :  and  they  sliall  live  ; 
16  And  to  him  shall  be  given  of  the  gold  of 
She ha  ; 
And  men  shall  pray  for  him  continually  ; 
They  shall  bless  him  all  the  day  lung. 

16  There   shall   be   abundance  of  corn  in  the 

earth  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains  ; 
The  fruit  thereof  shall  shake  like  Lebanon  : 
And  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  grass 

of  the  earth. 

17  His  name  shall  endure  for  ever  ; 

His  name  shall  be  continued  as  long  as  the 


And  men  shall  he  blessed  in  him  ; 
All  nations  shall  call  him  happj'. 

18  Blessed  be  tub  Lokd  God,  the  God  of 

Israel, 
Who  only  doeth  wondrous  things  ; 

19  And  blessed  be  his  glorious  name  for 

EVER  ; 
And  let  the  whole  earth  be  filled 

WITH  his  glory  1 

Amen,  and  Amen. 

30      The  prayers  of  David  the  son  of  Jesse  are 
ended. 


Prayer  for  the  Peaefful,  Prospermis,  Universal, 
mid  JEkerlastini/  Dominion  of  Ood's  Anointed 
One. 

Everything  here  indicates  the  pen  of  Solo- 
mon, rather  than  of  David.  It  is  a  grand  pro- 
phetic prayer.  It  relates  to  himself  and  his 
own  administration,  but  upon  the  basis  of  the 
promise  to  David  in  2  Sam.  7  :  12-16,  w  hich 
included  the  whole  royal  race  descended  from 
Solomon  in  its  typieal  unity,  and  so  culminates 
in  the  Messiah  and  His  eternal  reign  of  blessing 
over  the  whole  race.  The  apocopate  form  of 
the  verbs  in  their  succession  indicate  supplica- 
tion, and  that  he  was  not  (o  his  full  conscious- 
ness a  prophet.  But  nevertheless  he  was  an  in- 
spired suppliant,  and  his  utterances  area  glori- 
ous prophecy  of  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  a 
greater  than  Solomon.     De  Witt. 

This  Psalm  is  attributed  in  the  inscription  to 
Solomon,  and  it  bears  strong  indications  of  his 
authorship  ;  the  slyle  resembles  that  of  the 
Proverbs,  and  is  different  from  the  Davidic 
Psalms  ;  the  allusions  to  distant  lands,  to  an 
extended  and  peaceful  dominion,  and  a  certain 
air  of  calm  and  cheerful  reflection,  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  son  of  David.  It  was  probably 
composed  early  in  the  kins's  reign  for  liturgi- 
cal recitation,  a  form  in  which  the  people  might 
give  expression  to  loyal  and  devout  a.spirations, 
connected  with  the  head  of  the  Theocratic  king- 
dom. Hence  the  Messianic  tone  which  per- 
vades the  whole  ;  the  author  felt  himself  to  be 
the  representative  of  the  ideal  and  future  Mes- 
siah :  his  prayers  and  hopes  reach  far  beyond 
his  own  sphere  ;  they  are  fulfilled  only  in 
Christ.  This  Psalm  is  thus  the  culminating 
point  of  that  portion  of  Messianic  prophecy 
which  sets  forth  the  kingly  oflice  of  the  Saviour. 
Cook. 

Two  Psalms  only  in  the  entire  compass  of 


the  Psalter,  this  and  the  one  hundred  and 
twenty. seventh,  bear  the  name  of  Solomon. 
The  inscription,  beyond  all  doubt,  means  to  say 
that  the  Psalm  is  Solomon's.  Nor  do  I  see  any 
reason  for  rejecting  the  tradition  thus  conveyed 
to  us.  Delitzsch  contends  that  we  find  here 
the  marks  both  of  Solomon's  style  and  of  Solo- 
mon's time  ;  that  the  expressions  are  arranged 
for  the  most  part  in  distichs,  like  the  Proverbs  ; 
that  the  character  of  the  poetry  is  reflective  ; 
that  it  is  rich  in  images  borrowed  from  the 
world  of  nature.  Besides  this,  the  allusion  to 
Slicba  and  to  Tarshish,  and  even  the  extent  of 
dominion  which  it  is  hoped  would  be  given  to 
the  king,  all  harmonize  with  the  reign  of  Solo- 
mon better  than  of  any  other  Jewish  monarch. 
Delilzsch  admits,  as  all  the  soundest  exposilors 
have  done,  that  the  hopes  and  aspirations  here 
expressed— so  grand  and  so  far  reaching  that 
they  are  little  less  than  prophecies — find  their 
fulfilment  in  one  greater  than  Solomon. 
"  These  promises  were  realized  in  Solomon,  but 
only  typically.  They  expect,  therefore,  after 
Solomon  their  final  realization,  and  that  in  Ihe 
Son  of  David,  whom  Ihe  proiihels  of  the  later 
kingdom  foretell."  We  have  here  another  in- 
stance of  the  way  in  which  prophecy  rooted 
itself  in  the  Jewish  soil,  how  it  looked  fiist  to 
the  present  and  then  to  the  future,  first  to  the 
type  and  then  to  the  antitype.  Calvin  observes 
most  justly,  and  the  observation  bears  upon  the 
interpretation  of  all  the  Messianic  Psalms : 
"  They  who  will  have  this  to  be  simply  a  pre- 
diction of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  seem  to  twist 
the  words  very  violently. "     P. 

The  Psalm,  in  highly  wrought  figurative 
stvle,  describes  the  reign  of  a  king  as  "  right- 
eous, universal,  beneficent,  and  perpetual." 
By  the  older  Jewish  and  most  modern  Christian 
interpreters  it  has  been  referred  to  Christ, 
whose   reign,    present   and    prospective,    alone 
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corresponds  with  its  stnlctnents.  As  the  im- 
ager3'  of  the  second  Psalm  was  drawn  fiom  the 
martial  cliaracter  of  David's  leign,  that  of  this 
is  from  the  peaoeful  and  prosperous  state  of 
Solomon's.  Faussei.- — A  greater  than  Solo- 
mon is  here.  Sulomon  may  be  said  to  stand  in 
the  foreground,  in  the  sense  that  the  imagery 
is  borrowed  from  him  and  from  his  reign,  hut 
the  glory  of  (his  personage  is  far  above  that  of 
Solomon  ;  the  extent  of  His  dominion  is  great- 
er ;  its  duration  indefinitely  longer  ;  its  blessed- 
ness to  Ills  subjects  far  more  deep,  rich,  abid- 
ing. The  voice  of  the  most  remote  anliipiity 
assigns  this  Psalm  to  the  Messiah.  Jarchi 
says  :  "  The  ancient  doctors  explained  these 
■words  of  the  times  of  the  Messiah,  and  indeed 
the  whole  Psalm  concerning  King  Messiah." 
And  all  Christian  expositors  concur  with  the 
Jewish  doctors.     C. 

The  successive  sentences  of  this  familiar 
Psalm  are  really  so  many  petitions  ;  not,  as 
their  English  form  would  -seem  to  imply,  so 
many  predictions.  Prayer  is  a  form  of  proph- 
ecy ;  it  lives  and  moves  iff  the  region  of  aspira- 
tion and  hope,  and  only  on  the  levels  of  "  in- 
spired thought"  does  it  wield  an  arm  of  power. 
The  prophetic  or  Messianic  outlook  of  this 
Psalm  is  not  therefore  surrendered  or  ques- 
tioned when  it  is  read  as  a  royal  prayer.  It 
deals  with  an  ideal  reign,  a  vision  of  hope  fully 
and  permanently  embodied  only  in  the  rule  of 
Jesus  C!hiist.  The  sovereignty  constituting  the 
burden  of  these  earnest  supplications  is  one  that 
is  grounded  on  righteousness,  sfccuring  peace, 
guarding  tlie  weak  and  the  needy  against  all 
forms  of  tyranny,  promoting  univcr.sal  proa- 
perity,  coferiog  all  lands,  and  enduring  with 
the  present  course  of  nature  ;  a  lofly  ideal  for 
any  government,  but  one  whose  sublime  aims 
are  realized  oulv  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  The 
prayer  is,  therefore,  in  its  inmost  heart  a  proph- 
ecy of  Jesus  Clirist.     Behrends. 

The  seventy-second  Psalm  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  an  exalted  king,  and  of  the  blessings  of 
his  reign.  These  blessinsrsaie  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  prove  that  the  subject  of  the  Psalm  must 
be  a  Divine  person.  His  kingdom  is  to  be  ever- 
lasting and  universal.  It  secures  perfect  peace 
with  God  and  good-will  among  men.  All  men 
are  to  be  brought  to  submit  to  Ilim  through 
love.  In  Ilim  all  the  nations  of  tlie  cartli  are 
to  be  blessed  ;  i.e.,  as  wo  are  dislinclly  taught 
in  Gal.  3  :  16,  it  is  in  Him  that  all  the  blessings 
of  redemption  are  to  come  upon  the  world. 
The  subject  of  this  Psalm  is,  therefore,  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world.     C.  Uodge. A  glowing 

description  of  the  reign  of  the  Messiah,  as  right- 


eous (vs.  1-7),  universal  (vs.  C-11),  beneficent 
(vs.  12-14),  perpetual,  (vs.  15-17),  to  which  are 
added  a  doxology  (vs.  18,  19),  and  a  postscript 
(v.  20). 

1.  By  Solomon.  O  God,  Thj  Judg- 
iiieiils  to  ilie  king  give,  and  Thy 
rigliteoii§ne!ts  to  the  king'§  son.  The 
form  of  expression  in  the  tille  is  precisely  the 
same  as  in  the  phrase  so  often  rendered,  by  Da- 
vid. That  it  designates  the  author  may  be 
argued  not  only  from  this  usage,  but  from  the 
fact  that  the  imagery  of  the  Psalm  is  as  evi- 
dently borrowed  fromlhe  peaceful  and  brilliant 
reign  of  Solomon,  as  that  of  the  second  from 
the  martial  and  triumphant  reign  of  Diivid. 
The  prayer  in  this  verse  is  virtually  a  predic- 
tion, as  the  Psalmist  only  asks  what  he  knows 
that  God  will  give.  The  judicial  p3wcr,  under 
the  theocracy,  was  exercised  in  God's  name  and 
by  His  representatives.  The  Messiah  was 
therefore  expected  to  exhibit  this  peculiar  char- 
acter in  ils  perfection.  By  the  kiiif/  and  the 
kinij'sson.  we  are  not  to  understand  the  descend- 
ants and  successors  of  David  indefinitely,  but 
the  last  and  greatest  of  them  in  particular. 

2.  This  is  stated  as  the  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  granting  of  the  prayer  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse.  "  Give  him  Thy  righteousness, 
and  then  he  shall  judge,"  etc.     A. 

3.  Tlie  mountains  sDiall  bring 
peace.  The  mountains  seem  to  have  been 
built  fjr  the  human  race,  as  at  once  their 
schools  and  their  cathedrals;  full  of  treasures 
of  illuminated  manuscript  for  the  scholar, 
kindly  in  simple  lessons  to  the  worker,  quiet  in 
pale  cloisters  for  the  thinker,  glorious  in  heli- 
ness  for  the  worshipper.  The  cathedrals  of  the 
earth  indeed,  with  their  gates  of  rock,  pave- 
ments of  clouds,  choirs  of  stream  and  stone,  al- 
tars of  .snow,  and  vaults  of  purple  traversed  by 

the  continual  stars.    Bux/dn. The  mountains 

suggest  power  and  fixedness  and  duration, 
ratiicr  than  love  and  gentleness.  When  associ- 
ated with  God,  they  are  used  to  suggest  His 
might  and  His  eternity.  Yet  the  mountains 
are  used,  as  here,  to  set  forth  the  loving- 
kindness  of  ,God.  "  Tlie  mountains  bring 
peace.  "V. 

The  "  mountains"  and  "  hills"  are  not  named 
as  the  most  unfruitful  places  of  the  land,  which 
they  really  were  not  in  Pale.stine,  nor  even  be- 
cause what  is  on  them  can  be  seen  everywhere, 
and  from  all  sides,  but  as  being  the  most  promi- 
nent points  and  ornaments  of  the  country,  and 
therefore  as  representing  it,  well  fitted  to  ex- 
press the  thought  that  the  country  shall  be 
everywhere  filled  with  peace.    Hcngstenberg. 
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In  righteousness.  The  mountains  anil  hills 
represent  tlie  wliolc  land,  of  whicli  tliey  are  tlie 
most  prominent  objects.  The  whole  country 
will  overflow-  with  the  peace  which  is  the  result 
of  righteousness.     Cook. 

Peace.  This  is  ever  represented  in  Scrip- 
ture as  the  fruit  of  righteousness,  and  as  the 
great  blessing  of  the  limes  of  the  Messiah. 
The  King  of  Righteousne-ss  is  also  King  of 
Peace.  (Compare  Isa.  0:4;  9  :  5,  6  ;  11  :  9  ; 
65  :  25  ;  MIcah  4:3;  Zech.  9  :  10.)  P. 
^  5,  "They,"  men  in  general,  the  masses  of 
the  people  throughout  his  wide  realm,  "shall 
fear  Thee,'  in  reverence  and  submission,  long 
as  the  sun  shines  ;  literally  uith  the  sun — all 
along  continuously  with  the  shining  of  His  sun 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  also  before  the  face 
of  the  moon,  long  as  the  moon  shall  wax  and 
wane.  So  long  shall  Messiah  reign.  Inasmuch 
as  the  entire  scope  of  this  Psalm  witnesses  that 
this  reign  of  King  Messiah  here  portrayed  is 
His  kingdom  on  this  eartli  in  its  present  state 
and  constitution,  and  is  neither  its  future  era 
in  heaven  itself  nor  any  supposed  era  of  peace 
upou  some  new  earth,  reconstructed  both  mate- 
rially and  spiritually,  therefore  we  are  most 
plainly  taught  here  that  Messiah's  reign  in  the 
triumphs  of  truth  and  love  upon  this  very  world 
of  ours  and  under  its  present  constitution  nhall 
be  indefinitely  long,  stretching  on  and  on  through 
untold,  unnumbered  ages.  Beginning  with  the 
most  positive,  vigorous  conflict  of  light  against 
darkness,  love  against  hate,  peace  against  war, 
righteousness  against  all  oppression,  he  shall 
wrest  the  sceptre  of  rule  from  the  grasp  of  Sa- 
tan, god  and  prince  of  this  world,  and  then 
Himself  rule  on  in  the  triumphs  of  truth  and 
love  over  the  very  world  which  Satan  had 
cursed  so  long.     C. 

"  Thvouyhout  nllgeneratinns"  shall  the  throne 
of  the  Redeemer  stand.  Humanity  shall  not 
wear  out  the  religion  of  the  Incarnate  God. 
No  infidelity  shall  wither  it  away,  nor  supersti- 
tion smother  it.  As  long  as  there  are  men  on 
earth  Christ  shall  have  a  throne  among  them. 
Instead  of  the  fathers  shall  be  the  children. 
Each  generation  shall  have  a  regeneration  in 
•its  midst.  Even  at  this  hour  we  have  before 
us  the  tokens  of  His  eternal  power  ;  since  He 
iiscended  to  His  throne,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago.  His  dominion  has  not  been  overturned, 
though  the  mightiest  of  empires  have  gone  like 
visions  of  the  night.  We  see  on  the  shore  of 
time  the  wrecks  of  the  Coaiars,  the  relics  of  the 
Moguls,  and  the  last  remnants  of  the  Ottomans. 
Charlemagne,  Maximilian,  Napoleon,  how  they 
jflit  like  shadows  before  us  !    They  were  and 


are  not,  but  Jesus  forever  is  ;  the  Son  of  David 
has  all  hours  and  ages  as  His  own.     S. 

6.  He  sluM  come  dmnn  like  rain  npon  moirn 
(grans),  like  showers,  the  watering  of  the  earth  (or 
lajui).  This  beautiful  comparison  suggests  thi; 
idea  of  a  gentle  yet  refreshing  and  fertilizin.i; 
influence,  to  be  exerted  by  the  King,  whose 
reign  is  liere  foretold.  The  word  translate^ 
showers,  by  its  etymological  atlinities,  suggests 

the  idea  of  abundance  or  copiousness.     A. 

The  grAcious  influence  of  the  monarch  and  of 
His  righteous  sway  is  strikingly  compared  to 
the  bountiful  shower  which  freshens  the  with- 
ered herbage,  and  changes  the  brown,  bare, 
parched,  dusty  surface,  as  by  a  touch  of  magic, 
into  one  mass  of  verdure  and  bloom.  We  have 
the  same  figure  in  Deut.  32  :  2  ;  .Job  29  :  22,  ^'i, 
a.ul  Prov.  16  :  15.  But  the  most  striking  par- 
allel is  in  the  last  words  of  David  (2  Sam. 
23  :  4),  where  it  is  said  of  one  who  ruleth  right- 
eously and  in  the  fear  of  God  among  men,  that 
He  is 

Like  the  light  of  the  morning  when  the  sun 
ariseth, 

A  morning  without  clouds  ; — 
From  the  sunshine,   from  the  rain,  the  green 
grass  (sprouts)  from  the  earth.     P. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  lively  image  of  a 
flourishing  condition  than  is  conveyed  in  these 
words.  The  grass  which  is  forced  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun  before  the  ground  is  well  prepared 
by  rains  is  weak  and  languid,  and  of  a  faint 
complexion  ;  but  when  clear  shining  succeeds 
the  gentle  showers  of  spring,  the  field  puts 
forth  its  best  strength,  and  is  more  beautifully 
arrayed  than  ever  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
T.  Sherlock. 

"  Tlie  mown  grass;"  literally,  "that  which 
is  s/u>rn."  whether _^<'fce  or  meadow.  In  the  lat- 
ter sense  the  woid  is  found  (Amos  7:1);  and 
this  is  indisputably  its  meaning  here,  as  the 
parallel  shows.  The  mown  meadow  is  particu- 
larly mentioned,  because  the  roots  of  the  grass 
would  be  most  exposed  to  the  summer  heat 
after  the  crop  had  been  gathered  in,  and  the 
effect  would  be  most  striking  in  the  shooting 
of  the  young  green  blade  after  the  shower.     P. 

The  greatest  powers  of  nature  werk  most 
calmly  and  noiselessly.  What  so  gentle  as  the 
day-dawn  rising  mutely  in  the  brightening  east, 
and  pouring  its  light  upon  the  eye  so  softly 
that,  swift  as  are  those  rays,  the  tenderest  tex- 
ture of  the  eye  endures  no  wrong  ?  And  what 
more  soft  than  the  spring's  falling  rain  ?  It 
may  come  preceded  by  the  thunder,  but  it  i.s 
gentle  itself,  and  when  most  efficacious  de- 
scends almost  as  a  spiritual  presence,  "  as  small 
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ruin  on  the  tender  lierb,  and  as  showers  that 
water  the  earth."  And  like  to  these  in  their 
operations  are  the  Gospel  and  Spirit  of  Clirist. 
When  our  Saviour  came  into  tlie  world  it  was 
silently  and  alone.  All  heaven  was  moved,  and 
followed  Ilim  down  to  the  tluvsliold,  but  few 
on  earth  knew  it.  One  solitary  star  pointed  to 
the  humble  birthplace,  and  hymns  sang  of  it, 
heard  only  at  night  by  the  watching  sheplierds. 
He  walked  our  world  through  years  softly  in 
the  bitterness  of  llis  soul  ;  He  left  where  the 
common  eye  belield  but  an  ignominious  suffer- 
er ;  and  men  becauie  aware  that  the  Sou  of  God 
had  come  and  gone  only  when  the  clear  light 
began  to  break  in  tlie  eastern  sky  from  tliat 
great  work  of  His,  and  when  the  open  gate  of 
mercy  was  thrown  back,  with  a  cross  before  it 
to  call  the  lost  and  wandering  home.  And  as 
it  was  with  His  descent  into  the  world,  so  it  is 
■with  His  entrance  by  the  Spirit  into  the  heart. 
There  may  be  the  thunder  and  the  might}'  rush- 
ing wind  before  it,  the  providenees  may  be  loud 
and  violent,  but  the  Spirit  itself  is  like  the  rain. 
It  moves  from  soul  to  soul  among  the  rising 
generations,  and  there  is  no  outward  crisis  to 
tell  of  the  birtli  of  souls.  It  is  like  the  dew 
tliat  falls  at  night,  and  in  the  morning  it  is 
tliere,  and  man  cannot  tell  when  it  formed  itself, 
like  a  celestial  guest,  within  the  tiower-cup. 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  cometli  not  with  obser- 
vation. And,  even  in  times  of  revival  more 
marked,  for  such  times  are  promised  and  should 
be  expected  :  yet  even  in  sucli  times,  the  Spir- 
it's great  work  is  not  in  the  earthquake  or  tlie 
mighty  rushing  wind,  but  is  iu  the  still  small 
voice.  Unless  it  meet  us  there,  in  the  secrecy 
of  the  soul,  in  the  privacy  of  the  closet,  in  the 
rising  to  seek  Christ  at  His  grave  in  the  quiet 
resurrection  morn  when  the  busy  world  and  all 
the  guards  are  fast  asleep,  unless  it  bring  the 
soul  into  close  and  secret  comnuinion  with 
Christ  Himself,  it  meets  us  not  at  all.  In  His 
Gospel  and  His  Spirit,  Christ  is  moving  through 
the  great  inner  world  which  men  too  much 
neglect,  the  world  of  souls,  and  there  in  the 
solitude  of  the  heart,  alone  with  Ilim,  it  must 
be  ours  to  seek  and  find.     Kev. 

The  ('hurch.  without  the  manifestations  of 
Clirist's  presence  and  grace,  is,  like  the  mown 
grass,  languishing  for  heaven's  moisture.  Fa- 
vored witli  these  manifestations,  it  is  like  atield 
which  the  Lord  hath  blessed.  And  we  are  war- 
ranted to  look  for  gracious  visitations  to  the 
Church.  The  text  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
prophecy  pertaining  merely  to  tlic  future,  but 
as  a  statement  which  has  been  verified  already 
iu  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  which  may 


be  verified  in  like  manner  at  the  present  day. 
When  CUirist  is  to  come  down  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  His  people,  like  rain  upon  the  mown 
grass,  it  will  generally  be  found  that  they  have 
been  stirred  up  earnestly  to  desire  and  long  for 
His  manifestations  ;  that  they  have  been  excited 
to  the  exercises  of  deep  repentance  and  prayer  ; 
lliat  they  have  set  tliemselves  to  walk  before 
Hiui  according  to  all  the  appointments  of  His 
Word  ;  that  they  have  been  brought  to  give 
greater  honor  to  the  Spirit  and  His  work  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  do  before,  and  to  feel 
more  deeply  their  absolute  dependence  upon 
His  gracious  operations.     ^4.  B.  Davidson. 

7.  Ill  Ilia  days  sJiall  the  righteous  flourish  ; 
righteousness  sliall  be  practised,  and  those  that 
practise  righteousness  shall  be  preferred. 
Righteousness  shall  abound  and  be  in  reputa- 
tion, sliall  command  and  be  in  power.  The 
law  of  Christ  written  in  the  heart  disposes  men 
to  be  honest  and  just  and  to  render  to  all  their 
due  ;  it  likewise  disposes  men  to  live  in  love  ; 
and  so  it  produces  abundance  of  peace  and  beats 
swords  into  ploughshares.  Both  holiness  and 
love  shall  be  perpetual  in  Christ's  kingdom  and 
shall  never  go  to  decay,  for  the  subjects  of  it 
shall  fenr  Ood  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon  en- 
dure. Christianitj',  having  got  footing  in  the 
world,  shall  keep  its  ground  till  the  end  of 
time,  and  having  got  footing  in  the  heart,  it 
will  continue  there  till  by  death  the  sun  and  the 
moon  and  the  stars— that  is,  the  bodily  senses, 
are  darkened.  Through  all  the  changes  of  the 
world  and  all  the  changes  of  life  Christ's  king- 
dom will  support  it.self  ;  and  if  the  fear  of  God 
continues  as  long  as  the  sun  and  moon,  abun- 
dance of  peace  will.  The  peace  of  the  Church, 
the  peace  of  the  soul,  shall  run  parallel  with  its 
purity  and  piety,  and  last  as  long  as  these  last. 
II. 

Abundance  of  peace,  literally,  "  nndti- 
tiide  of  peace" — that  is,  the  things  which  pro- 
duce peace,  or  which  indicate  peace,  they  will 
abound  everywhere.  They  will  be  found  in 
towns  and  villages  and  private  dwellings  ;  in 
the  calm  and  just  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  State  ;  in  abundant  harvests  ;  in  intelli- 
gence, in  education,  and  undisturbed  industry  ; 
in  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all.     Barnes. 

8.  The  desire  for  the  uninterrupted  felicity 
of  the  righteous  under  this  king  is  followed  by 
the  desire  for  the  unlimited  expansion  of  his 
dominion.  The  sea  (the  Mediterranean)  and 
the  river  are  geographically  defined  starting 
points,  wlience  the  determination  of  the  bound- 
aries stretches  away  into  the  unlimited.  Even 
upon  his    accession    to    the    throne    Solomon 
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reigned  over  all  kingdoms  from  tlio  Eiiphiiites 
to  the  confines  of  Egypt  ;  but  the  desires  ex- 
pressed here  transcend  these  limits. 

9.  10,  The  nomadic  tribes  riglit  and  left  of 
the  Arabian  Gulf  reverently  bend  the  knee  be- 
fore Him  ;  and  they  that  oppose  Him  must  ulti- 
mately hide  their  face  before  Him  in  the  dust. 
The  most  distant  west  and  south  become  sub- 
ject and  tributary  to  Him  ;  the  kings  of  Tar- 
shish  in  the  south  of  Spain,  which  was  rich  in 
silver,  iind  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  of  the  countries  on  its  coasts,  the  kings 
also  of  the  South  Arabian  and  of  the  Ciishile.   D. 

10.  The  proper  names  in  this  verse  are  mere 
specimens  or  samples  of  the  nations  generally. 
Tarshish  is  mentioned,  both  as  a  well-known 
mart  or  source  of  wealth,  and  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  extreme  went.  The  hlands,  agree- 
ably to  Hebrew  usage,  include  all  distant  sea- 
coasts,  but  particularly  those  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  distant  aauth  is  represented,  in  like 
manner,  by  S/ieba.  a  province  of  Arabia  Felix, 
and  Sd)(i,  now  commonly  supposed  to  beMeroc, 
a  part  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  both  famous  for 
their  wealth  and  commerce.  The  obi-ious  allu- 
sion to  the  Queen  of  Sheba's  visit  to  .Jerusalem 
is  another  stroke  in  this  prophetic  picture  evi- 
dently borrowed  from  the  times  of  Solomon. 

A. Tarshi.sh,  in  all  probability  the  same  as 

the  Greek  Turtcsfius,  a  great  naval  mart,  and, 
according  to  Arrian,  a  colony  of  the  Plueni- 
cians,  in  the  south  of  Spain,  ft  traded  with 
Tyre  in  silver,  iron,  tin.  and  lead  (Ezek.  27  :  12). 
Tarshish  and  the  isles,  "  the  empires  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,"  are  here  men- 
tioned as  representatives  of  all  the  great  mari- 
time and  commercial  countries  of  the  world. 
"  Seba,"  lirst  mentioned  as  among  the  sons  of 
("ush(Gen.  10  :  7),  and  joined  with  Egypt  and 
("ush  (Ethiopia)  in  Isa.  43:3,  "a  nation  of 
Africa,  bordering  on  or  included  in  f'ush,  and 
in  Solomon's  time  independent,  and  of  political 
importance."    P. 

"  T/ic  kings  nf  Tarshi'sh  and  of  tlie  is!cs  shiiU 
brill;] presents."  Trade  shall  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  mediatorial  rule  :  mer- 
chant princes,  both  far  and  near,  shall  joyfully 
contribute  of  their  wealth  to  his  throne.  Sea- 
faring places  are  good  centres  from  which  to 
spread  the  Gospel  ;  and  seafaring  men  often 
make  earnest  heralds  of  the  cross.  Tarshish 
of  old  was  so  far  away,  that  to  the  Eastern 
mind  it  was  lost  in  its  remoteness,  and  seemed 
to  be  upon  the  verge  of  the  univer.se  ;  even  so 
far  as  imagination  itself  can  travel  shall  the 
Son  of  David  rule.     S. 

11.  And  to  Uim  s/iaU  all  kings  bi/ic  (or  pros- 


trutr  tlieinsdixji),  nil  nations  shall  scrrc  Uim. 
The  act  described  in  llie  tirst  cl.iuse  is  one  ex- 
pressive both  of  civil  homage  and  religious  wor- 
ship. The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  verb  in 
the  last  clause,  which  may  be  applied  either  to 
the  civil  service  of  a  sovereign  by  his  subjecis, 
or  to  the  religious  service  of  a  deity  by  his 
worshippers.      In  this  case,  as  in  v.  10.  botU 

were  meant  to  be  included.     A. The  extent 

of  the  mediatorial  rule  is  set  forth  by  the  two 
far-reac;liing  alls,  all  kings  and  all  nations  ;  wc 
see  not  as  yet  all  things  put  under  Him.  but 
since  we  see  Jesus  crowned  with  glory  and  hon- 
or in  heaven,  we  are  altogether  without  doubt 
as  to  His  universal  monarch}"  on  earth.  ' '  Every 
knee  shall  bow  to  Him,  and  everj'  tongue  shall 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory 
of  God  the  Father."  Hasten  it,  O  Lord,  in 
Thine  own  tinie.     S. 

I:i-I4.  The  reason  is  given  why  all  kings 
and  nations  should  thus  do  homage  to  Him  who 
sits  on  David's  throne.  He  has  merited  such 
submission  by  the  exercise  of  every  royal  vir- 
tue, by  the  justice  and  the  mercj'  of  His  sway, 
by  His  deep  sympathy  with  and  compassion  for 
the  poor,  by  the  protection  which  He  extends 
to  them  against  the  ministers  of  fraud  and  vio- 
lence. It  is  not  that  He  merely  covers  with  the 
shadow  of  His  throne  all  ueighboring  nations, 
and  is  acknowledged  as  their  political  head,  but 
that  the  bright  example  which  He  sets,  the 
majesty  of  righteousness  enthroned  in  His  per- 
son, compels  all  to  bow  before  Him.     P. It 

is  because  He  fills  the  Divine  and  most  perfect 
idea  of  a  moral  sovereign,  administering  jus- 
tice with  faultless  impartiality,  and  forevermore 
befriending  the  oppressed  as  .against  His  op- 
pressor. Under  His  reign  each  needy  one,  cry- 
ing for  help,  is  heard  and  saved.  Their  blood 
is  precious  in  His  eyes.  No  harm  done  to  them 
or  attempted  can  escape  Ilis  swift  retribution. 
The  strong,  it  is  assumed,  can  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  the  weak,  defenceless  ones  are  ob- 
jects of  Ills  care  ;  He  rules  for  their  protection 
and  salvation.  To  right  the  wrongs  of  this 
long  time  sin-cursed  earth  is  His  special  nussion. 
Be  His  name  praised  forever  for  all  this  !  So 
the  Psalmist  proceeds  to  say.     ('. 

15.  Prayer  also  (shall  be  made  for 
Him  eoiitiiiuall}  ;  and  daily  shall 
He  be  praised.  It  might  have  been  ren- 
dered, "  Prayer  also  shall  be  made  ihrowjU  Him 
continually,  and  daily  shall  He  be  blessed. ' '  The 
word  is  rendered  "  blessed,"  when  speaking  of 
an  act  of  worship  toward  God  ;  and  the  word 
translated  "  for"  is  sometimes  used  for 
'•  through."     Jidwards. 
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Who,  wilh  the  Word  of  God  io  liis  hand,  but 
liiust  feel  that  an  era  of  enlarged  Chrisliau  hb- 
(■rality  is  hastening  on  ?  Prophecy  is  full  of  it. 
As  often  almost  as  she  opens  her  lips  on  the 
subject  of  Messiah's  reign,  the  consecration  of 
ihe  world's  wealth  forms  part  of  her  song. 
"'  To  Him  shall  he  given  of  the  gold  of  Sheba." 
■"  The  merchandise  of  Tyre  shall  be  holiness  to 
the  Lord  ;  it  shall  not  be  treasured  nor  laid  up." 
'"  Surely  the  isles  shall  wait  for  me,  aud  the 
ships  of  Tarshish  tir.st,  to  bring  Ihy  sons  from 
far,  their  silver  and  tlieir  gold  witli  them,  unto 
the  name  of  tlie  Lord  thy  God."  Wealth, 
■which  for  so  many  ages  had  robbed  Him  of  His 
glorj',  and  which  in  so  many  idolatrous  forms 
had  been  erected  in  His  stead,  shall  be  brought 
to  His  altar,  and  employed  as  the  fuel  of  a  sacri- 
■flce  in  which  the  heart  shall  ascend  as  incense 
before  Him.  It  will  then  be  felt  that  the  high- 
est use  to  which  wealth  can  be  applied  is  to 
employ  it  for  God  ;  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
•dignify  that  which  is  intrin.sically  mean  ;  to 
turn  that  which  is  perishing  into  unfading 
crowns  and  imperishable  wealth.     /.  Hams. 

16.  Accordiug  to  the  more  ancient  view,  the 
'verse  contains  a  beautiful  antithesis  between 
the  small  beginnings  and  the  vast  results  of  the 
'Messiah's  kingdom,  not  unlike  that  suggested 
liy  our  Saviour's  parable  of  the  grain  of  mus- 
•tard  seed.  This  cxegetical  analogy,  togethc 
■i\ith  the  striking  character  imparted  to  the 
verse  by  this  interpretation,  are  sufficient  to 
entitle  it  to  the  preference,  even  without  regard 
lo  its  antiquity  and  traditional  authoritj'.     A. 

The  idea  is  that  the  whole  country  should  be 
'one  bright  sunny  picture  of  gladness  and  fer- 
tiUty,  the  corn-fields  being  seen  not  only  in  the 
vallej's,  but  rising,  terrace  above  terrace,  along 
the  mountain-sides,  till  they  reach  their  sum- 
mits.     The  rustling  of  the  corn-fields  in  the 
wind  is  compared  to  the  rustling  of  the  cedars 
of  Lebanon,  so  thick  shall  the  corn  stand,  so 
rich  shall  be  the  harvest.     P. 
■'  '  Under  His  government  there  shall  be  a  won- 
''derful  increase  both  of  meat  and  mouths,  both 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  in  the  country,  and  of 
'the  people  inhabiting  the  cities.      Even  upon 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  the  earth  shall  bring 
forth  by  handfuls  ;    that  is  an   expression  of 
great  plenty  (Gen.  41  :  47)  ;  as  the  grass  upon 
the  housetop  is  said  to  be  that  wherewith  the 
■  Jnower  fills  not  his  hand.     This  is  applicable  to 
'the  wonderful  i)r(Hhietions  of  the  seed  of  the 
•  Gospel  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.     A  handful 
-'Of  that  seed,  sown  in  the  mountainous  and  bar- 
"ren  soil  of  the  Gentile  world,  produced  a  won- 
derful harvest  gathered  into  Christ,  fruit  that 


shook  like  Lebanon.  The  fields  were  white  to 
tlte  harvest  (John  4  :  35).  The  grain  of  mus- 
tard-seed grew  up  to  a  great  tree.  The  towns 
shall  grow  populous.  Tliey  of  the  city  shall 
fiourish  like  grass,  for  number,  for  verdure. 
The  Gospel  Church,  the  city  of  God  among 
men,  shall  have  all  the  marlvs  of  prosperity, 
many  shall  be  added  to  it,  and  those  that  are 
shall  be  happy  in  it.     H. 

"  Sludl  Jtourisk  like  grass."  The  peculiar 
characters  of  the  grass,  which  adapt  it  espe- 
cially for  the  service  of  man,  are  its  apparent 
humility  and  cJieerfuliicss.  Its  humility,  in  that 
it  seems  created  only  for  lowest  service — ap- 
pointed to  be  trodden  on  and  fed  upon.  Its 
cheerfulness,  in  that  it  seems  to  exult  under  all 
kinds  of  violence  and  sufEering.  You  roll  it, 
and  it  is  stronger  next  day  ;  you  mow  it,  and 
it  multiplies  its  shoots,  as  if  it  were  grateful  ; 
you  tread  upon  it,  and  it  onl}'  sends  up  richer 
perfume.  Spring  comes,  and  it  rejoices  with 
all  the  earth — glowing  with  variegated  flame  (jf 
dowers  —  waving  in  soft  depth  of  fruitful 
strength.     Ruskin. 

1 7.  The  Redeemer  of  the  world  i.s  Jehovah. 
The  coming  of  Jehovah  is  the  centre  of  the  Old 
Testament  proclamation  of  salvation.  A  para- 
ble may  be  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Old  Testament  proclamation  of  salvation  is 
gradually  developed.  In  relation  lo  the  day  of 
the  New  Testament  the  Old  Testament  is  night. 
During  this  night  there  mount  up  two  stars  of 
promise  in  opposite  directions.  The  one  de- 
scribes its  path  from  above  downward  ;  it  is 
the  promise  of  Jehovah  who  is  about  to  come. 
The  other  describes  its  path  from  below  up- 
ward ;  it  is  the  hope  which  is  reposed  in  the 
seed  of  David,  the  prophecy  of  the  Son  of  Da- 
vid, which  is  at  first  altogether  human  and  only 
earthly.  These  two  stars  meet  at  last,  they 
blend  together  into  one  constellation  ;  the  night 
vanishes  and  it  is  day.  This  oue  constellation 
is  Jesus  Christ,  Jehovah  and  David's  Son  in 
one  person,  tlie  King  of  Israel  and  at  the  same 
time  tlie  Redeemer  of  the  world  ;  in  one  word, 
the  God-man.     D. 

18,  19.  Blessed  (be)  Jelweah,  God,  the  God  nf 
Israel,  doing  wonders  alone,  and  blessed  (be)  His 
glorious  name  to  eternity,  and  filled  with  His 
glory  be  the  whole  earth.  ■  Amen  and  Amen. 
This  is  commonly  explained  as  a  doxology  be- 
longing, not  to  thi^  Psalm,  but  to  the  second 
book,  of  which  it  marks  the  close.  But  as  the 
Psalm  v.oulil  end  somewhat  abruptl}'  with  the 
foregoing  verse,  and  as  this  addition  carries  out 
the  idea  there  c.vprcsscd.  by  giving,  as  it  were. 
the  very  words  in  which  the  nations  shall  pro- 
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nounce  Him  blessed,  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  iloxology  was  adiled  by  the  autlior, 
auil  that  this  conclusion  of  the  Psalm  was  not 
t  he  effect  but  the  occasion  of  its  being  placed 
at  the  close  of  cue  of  the  traditional  divisions 
of  the  psalter.  The  wish  in  the  second  clause 
of  V.  19  is  borrowed  from  the  promise  in  Num. 
14  :  21,  of  which  this  whole  Psalm  is  in  fact  a 
prolonged  echo.     A. 

To  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  covenant  God  of 
Israel,  be  all  the  glory  of  this  kingdom,  all  the 
honor  for  giving  to  Israel  and  to  the  wide  world 
this  munificent  and  perfect  Sovereign  !  lie 
only  and  He  alone  performs  such  wondrous 
works.  Let  His  glorious  name  be  blessed  for- 
ever, and  the  whole  earth  be  vocal  with  His 
praises,  full  of  His  glory  !  This  rich  doxology 
rounds  out  to  its  fit  completion  this  magnificent 
Psalm,  and  also  fitly  closes  the  second  Book  of 
PsalmS  as  originally  compiled.     C. 

"  Amen"  is  a  short  word,  but  marvellously 
full  of  sense,  full  of  spirit.  It  is  a  word  that 
seals  all  the  truths  of  God,  that  seals  every 
particular  promise  of  God.     Sibbes. 

20,  Elided  are  the  prayers  of  Dand,  Son  of 
Jesne.  The  position  of  this  sentence  after  the 
doxology,  and  its  prosaic  form,  show  that  it 
■forms  no  part  of  the  Psalm,  but  relates  to  the 
whole  series  preceding.  It  does  not,  therefore, 
prove,  as  some  suppose,  that  Solomon  was  not 
the  author  of  the  seventy-second  Psalm,  since 
this  exception  and  a  very  few  others  cuuld  not 
prevent  the  collection  being  called  the  prayers 
of  David.  In  like  manner,  the  whole  Psalter  is 
still  called  tlie  Psalms  of  David  by  many  who 
believe  it  to  contain  some  Psilms  by  other 
writers.  On  the  whole,  it  is  most  probable  that 
these  words  were  added  lo  the  fir.st  great  sub- 
division of  the  whole  collection,  as  entirely 
composed  of  Psalms  by  David  and  his  contem- 
poraries, with  a  few  added  to  them  on  account 
of  some  marked  similarity  in  form  or  substance 
A. 

Two  Psalms  bear  Snlom-on's  name  in  their 
titles.  One  of  these  is  the  hundred  and  twenty- 
seventh,  the  other  is  the  seventy-second  ;  and 
here  the  traces  of  his  pen  are  unequivocal.  A 
mistaken  interpretation  of  the  note  appended  to 
it,  "  The  prayers  of  David  the  Son  of  .lesse  are 
ended,"  led  mo?t  of  the  old  commentators  to 
attribute  the  Psalm  to  David,  and  to  suppose 
that  it  is  a  prayer  offered  in  his  old  age  "  for 
Solomon,"  as  the  peaceful  prince  who  was  to 
succeed  him  on  the  throne.  However,  it  has 
long  been  known  that  the  note  in  question  re- 
fers to  th'!  whole  of  the  preceding  portion  of 
the  Psalter,  much  of  which  was  written  by 


Asaph  and  the  sons  of  Korah  ;  and  there  can  he 
no  doubt  Ihat  the  title  eau  only  be  translated, 
"  of  Solomon."     Biiiiiic. 

The  title  "prayers"  is  not  borrowed  from 
the  inscriptions  of  the  Psalms,  for  only  one  in 
this  collection,  the  seventeenth,  is  expressly 
styled  "a  prayer."  In  the  later  books  a  few 
other  Psalms  are  entitled  ' '  Prayers. "  But  here 
the  title,  as  a  general  title,  is  justified  by  the 
contents  of  most  of  the  Psalms.  Psalms,  it  is 
true,  like  the  first,  the  second,  the  thirty-third, 
the  thirty-seventh,  contain  no  ad(iress  to  God, 
and  many  others,  which  contain  petitions  and 
supi)lications,  are  not  throughout  in  the  form 
of  prayers.  And  yet,  if  prayer  be  the  eye  of 
the  heart  turned  toward  God,  then  each  Psalm 
is  a  prayer,  just  as  Hannah's  song  of  praise  is 
styled  a  prayer.  Thus  the  very  names  of  the 
Psalms,  "  Praises  and  Prayers,"  not  only  tell 
us  what  they  are,  but  remind  us  in  the  language 
of  the  apostle,  "  In  everything,  by  prayer  and 
supplication,  irith  tlnuikxgiiiny,  to  make  known 
our  requests  unto  God."     P. 


Jean  Paul  Richter  says  of  the  Christ :  "  The 
holiest  among  the  mighty  and  the  mightiest 
among  the  holy  !  With  His  pierced  hand  He 
lifted  empires  off  their  hinges  and  turned  the 
stream  of  centuries  out  of  its  channel  ;  and  He 
.still  governs  the  ages." 

How  beautifully  and  how  faithfully  docs  this 
Psalm  picture  the  characteristics  of  the  Re- 
deemer's kingdom— peace,  righteousness,  jus- 
tice, compassion,  the  relief  of  suffering,  the  re- 
dress of  wrongs,  the  overthrow  of  evil  !  Where 
the  principles  of  Christ  prevail  in  society  and 
government,  there  is  peace,  plenty,  prosperity  ; 
oppression  is  broken  ;  violence  and  deceit  are 
banished  ;  the  poor  are  cared  for.  the  needy 
succored  ;  industry  and  commerce  tlourish ; 
the  hills  are  clothed  with  com,  the  cities  thrive 
as  with  the  verdure  of  spring.  Blessed  be  God 
that  this  kingdom  of  Christ  is  yet  to  prevail  in 
all  the  earth  !  "  The  most  uncuilised,  the  most 
distant,  and  the  most  opulent  nations  shall  pay 
their  homage  to  Him  ;  the  barbarous  inhab- 
itants of  the  desert,  the  remote  isles  of  the  west, 
and  the  kings  of  rich  Arabia  (Sheba)  and  Ethio- 
pia (Seba),  shall  lie  prostrate  in  homage  at  His 
feet."     J.  P.  T. 

The  biblical  conception  of  the  heavenly  king- 
dom cannot  fail  to  provoke  to  patience,  libei'al- 
ity,  and  hope.  The  task  to  whose  execution 
we  are  summoned  is  exceptionally  vast,  and 
the  movement  is  correspondingly  slow.  The 
birth  of  the  millennium  is  not  the  work  cf  a 
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day.  Two  thousand  years  of  Christian  en- 
deavor, centuries  of  patience  and  suffering,  are 
behind  every  ;hurcli  and  school  in  Christen- 
dom, underneath  erery  Christian  home  ;  and 
yet  some  men  iook  doubtfully  on  modern  mis- 
sions, with  its  half  a  million  communicants 
gathered  in  half  a  century,  because  forsooth, 
civilizations  that  have  in  them  the  fibre  of  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  spirit  of  long  and  proud  an- 
cestries, the  inspiration  of  great  names  and 
great  literatures,  have  not  beeu  forced  to  sur- 
render in  a  picket  warfare  of  only  fifty  years. 
We  have  as  yet  only  sent  out  the  advanced 
scouts  and  the  single  rifiemen  ;  Christendom 
must  yet  move  in  solid  and  serried  columus  for 
the  conquest  of  the  East.  There  is  coming  a 
clash  of  civilizations,  taxing  all  the  energies 
and  resources  of  the  Cliurcli  of  God.  As  in  the 
early  summer  there  comes  a  lime  when  llie 
young  buds,  rocked  through  all  the  long  winter 
in  their  tiny  cradles,  lifeless  to  all  appearance, 
burst  their  frail  enclosures  and  transfigure  in 
one  short  week  the  whole  face  of  nature,  so 
may  God  be  stirring  in  tlie  preparatory  meas- 
ures of  the  present,  until  the  world's  summer 
shall  rise,  a  nation  be  born  in  a  day,  the  frail 
hindrances  all  give  way  and  the  whole  eartli  be 
rapidly  transfigured  into  newness  of  life.  Fur 
the  Divine  preparations,  both  in  nature  and  his- 
tory, are  always  varied  and  hidden  and  slow  ;  ^ 
the  culminations  are  always  rapid  and  startling. 
Yet  are  the  hitter  only  tlic  outcome  of  forces 
that  were  repressed  but  regnant,  until  the  clock  i 
of  time  had  proclaimetl  the  hour  of  noon.  Vic-  | 
tory  is  coming  ;  slowly  perliaps — as  men  count 
slackness — but  noue  the  less  surely  and  solidly. 
Open  your  souls  to  the  inspiration  of  this 
tliought  !  Let  this  Ijreath  from  heaven  swell 
every  purpo.se.  and  fiing  out  for  its  welcome  \ 
every  inch  of  canvas  you  can  command  ! 
There  is  a  great  future  for  the  Church  and  the 
world.  We  quarry  and  hew  and  chisel,  imdcr  | 
the  Divine  direction,  for  a  building  that  is  \ 
silently  rising  to  be  an  holy  temple  unto  the  i 
Lord,  covering  the  earth  with  its  ample  dimen- 
sions, filling  the  highest  heavens  with  its  im- 
perishable glory,  gathering  and  garnering  within 
its  l)road  spaces  the  wealth  of  all  the  genera- 
tions.    Wh  >  would  not  be  a  citizen  of  tliis  king- 


dom  I  Who  will  not  take  an  active  part  in  so 
great,  so  blessed,  so  imperishable  a  work  ! 
Behreiuh. 

No  portion  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  has 
transfused  its  spirit  into  the  .Christian  Church 
more  completely  than  the  Book  of  Psalms. 
The  first  Christians  seem  to  have  found  in  it  an 
adequate  expression  of  their  deepest  feelings. 
Eliciting  its  spiritual  meanings  and  interpreting 
its  doctrinal  teaching  under  the  light  of  a  per- 
fect revelation,  they  adopted  the  Psalter  as  the 
foundation  and  the  model  of  their  devotions. 
The  Fathers  saw  in  every  Psalm  distinct  utter- 
ances of  the  Spirit  of  Clirist.  They  did  not. 
indeed,  hold  that  the  individuality  of  the  Psalm- 
ist, of  David  especially,  was  altogether  sup- 
pressed ;  or  that  the  words  uttered  by  him  did 
not  give  true  expression  to  the  movements  of 
his  onn  spirit  ;  but  they  believed  that  they 
were  overruled  so  as  to  become  at  the  same 
time  true  utterances  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ. 
.  .  .  The  P.salter  emptied  of  Christ  would  still 
be  a  collection  of  lyric  poems  of  admiiable 
beauty,  breathing  a  pure  and  lofty  devotion, 
representing  in  vivid  colors  the  events  and  per- 
sons of  the  most  remarkable  people  in  the 
world's  history.  It  would  retain  its  position 
among  the  noblest  and  most  interesting  prod- 
ucts of  human  genius.  But  to  the  Christian, 
as  sirch,  it  would  have  no  voice,  no  meaning  ; 
losing  its  highest  and  most  distinctive  chaiac- 
teristic,  it  would  forfeit  its  claims  upon  his  rev- 
erence and  love.     Cook. 

If  one  wished  that  the  best  of  all  saintly 
legends,  the  finest  of  all  exemplars  and  histories 
should  be  called  out,  set  in  order,  and  prestnted 
in  the  best  way,  it  could  be  none  other  than 
our  present  Psalter.  For  we  find  here,  not 
what  one  or  two  saints  have  done,  but  what 
the  chief  of  saints  himself  has  dot;e,  and  what 
all  the  saints  still  do  ;  how  they  stand  toward 
God.  toward  friends  and  enemies  ;  how  they  act 
in  all  dangers  and  suffering  ;  and  we  find,  be- 
sides, all  kinds  of  wholesome  doctrines  and  com- 
mands. And  the  Psalter  should  be  dear  and 
eherislied  because  it  so  clearly  foretells  Christ's 
death  and  resurrection.  His  kingdom  and  the 
whole  estate  and  nature  of  Christianity.  So  that 
we  may  well  call  it  a  little  Bible.     Laihtr. 
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